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QUESTIONS FOE THE ASSISTANCE OP WITNESSES 

I — Fl^A^.01AI. AID TO IkDDSIIIIAL EnTEI, PRISES 

1 Please state if ^ ou liave Lad any eMpeneiice of the raising of capital for iiidnstnal Capital, 
enterprises ? 

If soj -nLit d’tSculties Lave yon found in doing so ? 

WLat suggestions Lave vou to mate foi removing tLese difficulties ? 

2 What aie tLe somces from wLicL capital for jndiistiial enterprises is piincipally 
drawn? 

2 (a) Can you suggest anv new souices from wLicL capital may be diawn? 

3 Do you know of any Linds of industiial enterpnses wheie moie concerns have leen 
started than can be maintained in full time employment? 

If so, please describe the general conditions 

4 WLat IB your knowledge or experience of financial aid by Goieinmcnt to industrial Govornmont 

enterprises ? assistance 

5 WLat are youi opinions on tLe following metLods of gning Government aid to exist- 
ing or new indnstiies — 

(1) money grants-in-aid , 

(2) bounties and subsidies , 

(3) guaiunteed dmdends for a limited peiiod, witb oi without subsequent lefmid to 

Goiernment of the expenditure incuiied in paving dividends at the gnaiaiiteed 
late, 

(4) loans, with or without interest, 

(b) supply of machinery and plant on the hue-purchase system, 

(6) provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as public sub- 

scriptions of capital , 

(7) guaranteed oi pireferential Government pmebase of products for limited penods 

and 

(5) exemption foi a limited peiiod of the piofiis of new uudertaLings fiom income-tax , 

and exemption from any tax on an industiy, or on any aiticle used in an 
industry ^ 

6 In which methods of Government assistance should there be Government control or 
supeiTisiou ? 

What should be the fonn of such contiol oi supei vision ? (Fy , Government audit oi 
appointment of Goveinment directors with defined powers for the peiiod duiing which direct 
assistance lasts ) 

7 What IS yom eviieiience oi opinion of Goveinment pioneer factoiies ? Pioneer factories. 

[Note — B y pioneer factories nrc meant those established pnraanlj to oscertam whctlicr a new industry is com 
mercnlly practicable ? 

demonstration factories (sec Questions 19 and 20) arc meant tbo«e estahlisbiyl pi imnnlj for ginnfj dcraonstia 
ttons of, and instruction in, improved methods for industries which ba^c been proed to be commercially pncticable] 

8 In what wa}S and to what extent should Government pioneei mdustiies ^ 

At what stage should pioneer factories he either closed oi handed over to pnvate 
capitalists 01 companies ? 

What limits and lestnctions, if any, should be imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises? 

9 In Tour exjpenence what mdustnes are hampered ’hv the conditions^undei which they Pinancmg 

are financed as going coneerns ? agencies 

Please desciibe the method of financing and its effect on the industiy in each case 

10, In what wavs is it possible to give more assistance to industinl undertaLiniys by 
existing 01 new banking agencies? 

10 (a) Do you think theie is need of a banking law ? 

[See also question 39 ] 

11 Do you know of anj industries which have been dev etooed oi assisted by the forma- Co-opentwe 

tion of co-operative societies ? Bocietie, 

What were the exact means adopted and what were the results obtained ? 

IS 
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lactorips 


Pe carch abroad 
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Comme-cnl 
TLc urns 


Sale agencies* 


Hxnibi^ions 


12 In your e\penence what are the industries for which co-operative societies should 
be encouraged ? * 

"What should be the organisation and special objects of these Societies ? 

12 (a) What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Guilds, such as exist in other countues? 

How far should the State encouiage the piomotion of such Guilds ’ 

13 What principles should be followed in ordei to pi event Government aid competing' 
with cxistmg, or discouraging fresh, private enterprises 

14 Should there he any hmitations on Government aid to a new enterpnse if it competes 
with an established external traae ’ 

II — Technical Aid to Indlsteies 

15 What is your peisonal knowledge or experience of technical and scientific aid pro- 
vided by Government to industrial enterpnse ? 

16 What is vour personal knowledge oi expel lence of noticeable benefits receiv ed by 

local industries from researches conducted by Government departments ? » 

17 On what conditions should the loan of Government experts be made to private films 
or companies ? 

18 Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publication of the results of 
reseaiches made by a Goveinment paid expert while attached to a private business? 

19 Can you suggest any industry for which Government demonstration factories should 
be adopted and on what hues'? (See note below Question 7 ) 

20 Should anv demonstration lactones he instituted in yoni province? 

21 What nas been youi experience of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical 
Depaitment of the Imperial Institute ? 

What are its advantages and disadvantages r 

22 In addition to airangements made for research in India, is it advantageous to have 
piovision for research for special subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If so, foi what special purposes is it advantageous to conduct reseaiches in England rather 
than in India ? 

23 In what wavs can the Advisoiy Council for Keseaich in the United Kingdom give 
assistance to Indian industries ? 

21 Can you suggest for this country any system, similar to that of the Advisory Council 
for Kesearch in the IJnited Kingdom, for referring research piohlems to Colleges and other 
appropriate institutions in India? (See Questions 75 and 76 ) 

25 Does the existing knowledge of the available lesources of the country — agricultural, 
forest, mineral, etc — require to be supplemented by further suiveys? 

26 How should such a survey he oiganised ? 

What should be its precise objects ? 

27 How should its lesiilts be made most useful to industiies? 

27 (a) What is youi experience or opinion of the value of Consulting Engineers appoint- 
ed by Government to aid industrial enterpnse by technical advice and by the supply of plans 
iiid estimates ? 

Should such Consulting Engmeeis be allow ed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant for piivate films oi individuals? If so, under what conditions ? 

[See Question 63 e( seq ] 

III — Assistance in MAKKriiNG Peoducts 

2S What is youi experience or opinion of commeioial museums, e g , that in Calcutta ? 

29 If jou think commercial museums should be developed and increased in number, 
what suggestions have you to make regarding their situation, ariangement and working ? 

30 What IS jour experience or opinion of sales agencies or commercial emporia £oi the 
‘■ale as well as the display of the products of minoi and unorganised cottage industries 

How should they be developed? 

30 (a) Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage ? 

31 Wnat is your opinion or experience of the value of industrial exhibitions ? 

32 Should Government tal e measures to hold or to encourage such exhibitions ? 

If so what should be the Government policy? 

33 What should he the nature of such exhibitions ? 

Should thev be popular in character, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers and 
huvers into contact? ® 



S4 Should trade lepresentatives be appointed to lepresent vibe -whole of India, in Great 
Bntain, the Colonies and Foreign Countiies ? ' * 

What should be the qualifications of these tiade lepresentatives ? 

How should their duties oe defined ’{ 

35 In addition to these tr-ide repiesenlatives would it he suitable in some cases also to 
have temporary Commissions foi special enquiries ’ 

36 Should piovinces in India itself have trade lepiesentatives in other provinces ^ 

How should such lepiesentation be arranged for ? 

37 Should the principal Government departments which use impoited articles publish Government 

dists of these articles, oi exhibit them m commercial museums’ ratronsge 

38 With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any ciiticisms to 
offer regarding the working ot the piesent rules relating to the purchase of stores by Govern- 
ment departments ? 

Have jou any changes to propose in the rules themselves? 

39 In what way is it possible to assist m marketing indigenous pi odnets by more Banking facilities 
banking facilities, either thiough existing agencies (such as the Piesidenc} £\ebange. Joint 

Stock and Co-operati\e Credit Bank) oi tbiongh new igencies (such as Industrial and Hypo- 
thec Banks) ? (see also Question 10 ) > 


IV — OiirEU Foriis of Goveunufnt Aid to Inddstwes 

do Wh"t conditions should control the supply of Government-ow ned law materials (ey Supply of ran 
forest pi oducts) on favourable terms’, imtenalB 

41 Is theie any check at ])resent imposed on mdustiial development in youi province by Land policy 
the laud policy of Government’ 

If so, what lemedies do you suggest? 

(Fote — Tlie cvprcasion "land policj ” is intended to coicr laws and regulations relating to sittlemcnts, the 
Government as e,>3inent, rent', tenant right , peimisston to nso land for industrial purposes, and 
generally all matters connected n ith the ownership nnd use of land ) 

42 On what pimcxples should Government give concessions of land for the establishment 
of new, 01 the development of existing, industries ? 

43 AVhat euticisms have 3mu to make regal ding the working of the present law foi the 

acquisition of land on beualf of industinl companies ? 

What modifications of the law do you leeommend ? 

43 («) In what ways and on what terms cm Government assist la the provision of sub- ' 

terraucan or suiplus suiface water foi iiidustual puiposes 


V — Traixixg oi Labour aj?d Supijpvisiov 


M (o) Do you think that the lack of piimary education hiudeis mdustiial development? General 
(i) What has been done in any industij of which you have had experience to improve 
the laboureis' efficiency and skill ? 

45 What stops do yon considei should be adopted to improve the labourers’ efficiencv and 
skill — 


(a) generally, and 

(j) lu anyindustrv of winch you have had expeiiencc? 

46 What special Iciiowledge oi expeiience have you of the training of apprentices m Apprenticeship 

factoiies and workshops ? • ay stem and 

47 What advantages have you observed to follow from the establishment of mdiistrial schools 


schools ? 

48 On what lines should these two systems of tiaining (t y , apmenticeship system and 

mdustiial schools) be developed and co-ordiinted’ 

19 What has been youi expenence of dav Bohools foi short-time employees, or of ni"ht 
schools? 


How should these be developed ’ 

50 Should industrial and technical schools and commercial colleges be undei the coutiol 
of the Department of Education oi of a Department of Industiies? 

What measures should be adopted m oidci that these two departments should woik in 
unison in controlling induttrnl schools ? 

31 What measures are necessary for the training and impiovement of supeivisois of Training of 
all grades and of skilled manageis ? supervising vnd 

52 What assistance should he given to supei v isors, manageis and technical experts 
of private firms to study conditions and metliods m other countries ? (See Question 77 ) 

33 In what circumstances and midei what conditions should mdustues assisted by 
Government be lequued to train technical expeits ? 
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54 Is there a want of umfoimity :n the standard of examinations foi mechamcal 
engineers held in the various piorinces nheie engineers in charge of prime movers are- 
required in certain cases to be ceitifioated ? 

If so^ should measures be adopted to make such tests uniform so^ that the Xiocal 
Goveinments and Administrations maj lecipiocate by lecognising each otbei’s coitificates ’ 

55 If the law in your province does not lequire anj qualifications in an engineer in 
charge of a piime mover, haie you any ciiticwms or snggestions to make ? 

VI — GrNEiiAi Officiai, Aduimstration and Orgamsation 

6C What provincial organisation exists m youi province foi the development of 
industiies ’ 

What criticism have you to make regaiding its constitution and functions ? 

57 What organisations do 3 on recommend foi the futuie development of industries in 
3'our prov inoe ? 

Should there he a Board of Industiies ? 

If so, n hat should be the functions of such a Board ? 

Should it be merely advisory or shotild it have executive powers with budgetted funds ? 

58 If vou lecommend an Acjnsoiy Board, how should it be constituted ^ 

59 If 30U lecommend a Boaid with powers, what should be its constitution and how* 
should its powers be defined ? 

60 Should there he a Director of Industiies ? 

What should be his functions ? 

Should he be a business man, 01 a non expert official, or a technical specialist ? 

What other qualifications should he possess ? 

61 If you recommend both the foiination of a Boaid of Industries and the appointment 
of aDiiectoi of industnes, what should be the relations between the Boaid of ludustnes, 
the Director of Industries and the Piovincial Government or Administration ? 

62 What form of machinerv do you pioiiose in order to corielate the sepal ate activities 
of the various provinces as regards industries ’ 

Is it piacticable to form an Impenal department under a single head ? 

If so, what should ne the functions of such a department ? 

62 (a) Should theie be special measures taken or special sections of a Department of 
Industries organised foi the assistance of cottage industnes ? 

62 (5) Please explain m detail what should be the Goveinmont policv as le^ards cottao-e 
industnes and how it should he earned into efiect ? In this connection, see especiallv 
Questions 11, 30, 64 and 72 

62 (c) What cottage industries do you recommend should be encouiaged in this way ’ 


VII — Orgamsatiok or Technical and Sciemiiic DEPAUTiViEMS or Governjiext 


63 Are therein your province any technical and scientific departments w hich aie 
capable of giving assistance to industnes ? 

If BO, what criticisms have you to make legaidmg their orgamsation ? 

What changes do you recommend ^ 

64 In order to aid industrial development do you recommend the foimation of anv new 
Imperial Scientific and Technical Departments ? 

If so, foi what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

65 How should such an Impenal department he constituted and icciuited ? 

66 What should be the powein of the head of the department ? 

If he has executive contiol of the department, what should be his relationship to the 
Impenal Government ’ 

67 What should be the relationship of an expert, whose services aie loaned by the 
Impenal depaitment to a Local Government, with the Local Government and the lattp.'= 
Depaitment of Industries ? 

68 Por what subjects should Local Governments engage their own experts 01 orffanise 

their own technical and scientific departments ? s - 

69 Under what direct control should these experts and departments he placed ’ 

70 On what terms should these experts be employed ? 

developing technological leseaich institutions, such 

as the Indian Institute of Science ? 


71(a) Should there be a lechnological Institute for each province, and should such 
Institutes be allowed to develop as independent units or should thej be fitted into a o-enerai 
development scheme for the whole of India, with a central Research Institute ? 


\ 
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72 As icgircls jmcsbg'ition niK] rescaicL =LouM each Institute be geneial in its activities 
and inieie'^ts, oi should each deal with limited gioup of lelatcd subjects ? 

73 Should there be any Govcinment contiol ? 

If sOj should this control be Imperial oi should it be purely provincial oi local ’ 

74 Is it desii iblo that mcasuies should be tiken to co ordinate and prevent unnecessary Co ordmation of 
oierlapping of the reseaich aotuities in Goieuiment Techmeal and Scientific Departments^ ’■e^nreh 
special Technological InsUlnles and University Colleges ? 

If BO, n hat are yonr suggestions ? 

, 75 What noticeable results hue followed fioni the institution of the Indian Science 
Congiess ? 

76 Canyon suggest anj najs in which the Congress might become more useful in 
assisting industrial development ? (Sec Question 24 ) i 

77 What cncouiagcment should he given to Goiernment technical and scientific experts of forojgn 

to sludi condifions and methods in othei countiies ? (Sec Question 52 ) metuods 

78 What difficulties 1 uve ) on cxpeiieuccd in consulting technical and scientific works Rofcrcncc libmnos 
oi refcieiice ’ 

79 Haic you any suggestions to make legarding the establishment of libraiies of such 
u orks ? 

80 Do jou think that the cstablishnicnt of a College of Commeioe is necessary in youi Colleges of 

province ? commerce 

If so, on what lines should it be organised 9 

81 In uliat ua 3 s do you expect such a college to assist mdustiial development? 

81 (a) III uhat nays can Municipalities and Local Boards assist in promoting industrial 
and commercial development ’ 


VIII — GovruMiENT Organisation ion iHL Collection and Distribution oi Commercial 

Intelligencl 

82 Have you any criticisms to offer on the present s)8tera of collecting and distiibuting Statistics 
st itistics by the Director of Statistics ^ 

What changes do you suggest ? 

83 Have Ton any cnticisin to offer on the prc'ent system of collecting and distiibuting Commorcml 

commercial intclligonco bj <bc Dnectoi-General of Comnieicial Intelligence ? intelligence 

What modifications do jou suggest ? 

84 What aavantages have you found in the issue of the “ Indian Trade Journal ? Indnstml and 

trado 30 urnals 

85 Should Goi ernment establish or assist industrial or trade journals, either foi general 
or spec’alindustrie'5, •nlnch Mould be of ical use to persons actively engaged in industries ? 

SO Wbat proposals do you make for the dissemination of information of this kind 
through the carious leriiaculais ? 

87 What advantages have }0U known to follow the issue of * ■’ ’ on Other publications, 

industrial subjects or publications like those of tbo Forest and Geological ' ^ 

What measures do you advise in older to lucreaso the usefulness of these publications ? 

88 Arc there any other directions in which Government could collect and publish 
information of a kind likely to assist industiies and trades ? 


r 





IX — Oiiiru Forms or Government Action cnd Organisation 

89 Aie theie anj pioducts foi wdiich asjstem of Government certificates of quality Certificates of 

should be established ? quality 

Foi what pioducts should such certiticatcs he compulsoij, and for what products 
voluntary ? 

90 What should he the organisation for testing each class of pioducts and granting 
certificates ^ 

91 Are there any classes of materials for manufactuie oi of manufactured aiticles for the Provoutmn o£ 

adulteration of which penalties should bo imposed ? ndnlteratiou 

92 For each such class of goods what organisatiou do jou suggest for purposes of inspec- 
tion and prosecution of offeiideis^ 

93 Have any other suggestions to make in regard to the picvention of misdesciiption MisdcB-nplion 
of goods generallj ? 

94 What IS your opinion on the pi esent state of Indian law relating to marks and Trade marks and 

descriptions of propnetaij and other aitides of tndc? ® tradenames 

95 Have JOU my cnticibms oi suggestions to make icgiidiiig the existing law and Pit'ot Lws 
regulations relating to patents 
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90 Is it desirable and piacticable in the intciests o£ trade, to introduce a system of 
registration or disclosure of paitncrslups? 

97 To iiliat extent does the lack of transport facilities by load, rail or water Linder 
industrial det elopment in your province ? ■> 

Have Tou any specific recommendations to male ? 

9b Ha\e you anj criticisms to offer legarding railway freights, the classification of 
goods, the apportionment of iisk, and the regulation of rates? 

AYhat are your proposals? 

99 Alt there an} raihvay extensions necessary m your piovmce to develop new oi to 
extend exibting indnstiies? 

100 Similarly, are there any waterways which should be constructed, extended or 

improx ed ? ‘ 

101 Are}Ouawaie whethei the external tinde or internal industries of the country are 
handicapped b} an} difficulties or disadvantages as legards shipiiing freights? 

Can } ou suggest any remedies ? 

102 lYhat has been done in xoui province tonaids asceitaining the po‘ sibilities oi 
developing liydro-elcctrie power ? 

Should further investigation be m ide in this matter ? 

102(a) Have vou any criticisms to make regarding tbe effect of tbc Electricity Act on 
ludustnal cntei prise? 

103 "Wbat difficulties have been experienced in the xvorking of the Mining and 
Prospecting Rules (1913) ? 

1C4 Are there any minerals that are essential for mdustiies of Imperial impoitance that 
ought to be de\ eloped at public expense ? (H g , minerals of direct importance for the 
manufacture of munitions of war, or minerals ordinarily obtained in commerce from one country 
only) 

105 Prom the point of new of industrial enterprise, have you any criticisms to make ^ 
regaiding the policy and working of the Forest Department ? 

What suggestions do vou make 

100 What measures are practicable to reduce the cost of assembling raw forest 
products ? 

107 To what extent is it practicable to concentiate special kinds of these in limited 
areas ? 

108 What noticeable deficiencies in forest transport are known to you ? 

What suggestions do you make for their removal ? 

109 Have you any complaints to make regarding competition by jail industries? 


X — General 


110 What suggestions have vou to make for the development of any industry in which 
you have been actively concerned oi interested ? 

111 Does your experience suggest to you any new industry foi which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account of its resources in raw materials, labour and market ^ 

11? What supplies of law materials are known to you of which the use in industry or 
trade IS retarded by preventible causes ? 

What are these causes, and how should they be removed 

112 (a) llax e you any suggestions to make regarding the utilization of waste from raw 
materials ? 


1 1 2(i) Have you any suggestions to make regaidmg Government aid in the improvement 
of raw mateiial, such as, cotton, silk, sugarcane, etc ? 

112(c) What industries in the country are dependent on the impoitation of raw materials 
and paiti^ manufactnied aiticles from abroad ? 


113 Do you know of any supplies of law mateiials for which there 
investigation m ^tb a \ lOw to tbeir development ? 
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■WIT^ESS 3s'o 201) 

Me J F Joites, e e s , jh i e e,, Chief Engineer, Madras Electric Supply 
Corporation and Madras Electric Tramways (1904) {Limited) 

Weitten Evidence 

ith leference to question 56, there is now in Madius the Depaitment of Industries, 
the head of which is the Director of Industries The department former! consisted of 
seven sub-depaitments, viz — 

(1) Administration, 

(2) Education, 

(3) Engineeimg, 

(4) Boring, 

(5) Workshop, 

(6) Experiments and demonstrations, 

(7) Bureau 

Of these Pumping and Boiing iie now trausfeiied to the Agricultural Department, but 
it will be seen that theie are still sufficient outlets to take up the time and energies of 
anj single man without burdening him with the direction of existing industries In 
giving these details, I do not desire to criticise the work of the department, but its 
constitution in so fai as it altords little oi no help to the industry I am now concerned 
with, VIZ , the Madras Electnc Supply Corporation, Limited 

In common with the Madras Electric Ti am ways the Madras Electric Supplv Corpo- 
ration comes undei the diiect contiol of Government lepresented bj an Electrical Inspec- 
tor, who in turn is under the Department of Public Works While at once disavowing any 
idea of entire freedom from Go\ ernment control, it appears to me that, for the prospentj 
and extension of electric supply business, the existence of some such body as an influential 
Advisory Board of Industries, through whom well considered schemes or alterations in 
conditions affecting industiies could be recommended to Government, would be beneflcial 

I will now give three instances where, in my opinion, amendments of the Indian 
Electncitj^ Act are necessary — 

The fir<t IS section 44 coieiing improper uses of eneigi bj a licensee We aie 
constantly expeneucing tiouble with consumers tampering with then meteis and we 
have never yet been able to obtain a conviction, for the simple reason that the section 
starts with the woid “ whoeiei ’ and our difficult^'- has always been to prove who 
“ whoever ” is, m othei words, accoiding to this section of the Act it is necessary to 
have an independent witness to testifv to the actual act of tampeiing with the meter 
The alteration necessary is quite simple, the consume! who signs the agreement for the 
supply of current should be liable foi the intactness of our seals and the geneial safety 
of the apparatus installed to measure and contiol the cunent he consumes This would 
not be a great hardship upon the consumer, but would protect us against tampering 

The second is section 23, I considei this section should be recast entirely , as the 
present ideas of charging for electricity are totally different to what they were some 
v’-e'>rB ago It is lecognised by all the London electric supply companies and municipal 
bodies that the basis of the charges for electric iiiergy should be the load factor 
Load factor is expressed as follows consumption, i e , units, multiplied by 100 and 
divided by the maximum load in kilowatts multiplied bv the houis pei annum The 
section as worded appears to ignore this question of load factoi, in other words, it 
does not differentiate between the ordinary domestic consumer and industrial concerns 
In the one case the domestic consumei uses his cm rent for a very few hours during 
the 24 and at the same time when other domestic consumers are also using current 
wheieas an industiial concern may use current continuouslv for 16 and in some cases 
24 hours per day 
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In piattically business the -silue of the load factor, le. the demand, 

controls the selling prices It is moic pirticulailj impoitaiit in an clcctuc suiiply 
business as there is no commeiciol means of storing, in laigc quantities, the commodity 
sold and it is manufactuicd to meet the immediate demand 

The ilteiatioii to the section should cleailj specify that the licensee should Insc the 
system ot thaiges tor cuirenl on the load factoi 

The third, IS, lule Gl), nhich lends — 

• The lictoi oi salcU ol an atiial line, iiu hiding the supjioits thereof »nd my 
■maid lines oi heaiei iiiics ni iimnection tlieieiiith shall he it hast ioiu, under all 
Conditions, the minimum lund piessuic hciiig f iken at 25 11) pei square foot for 
cjlindiical bodies the eiketne iioa shall hi tal.oi as tiio-thnds oi the sectional aiea 
exposed to iiiiid picssino 

Uiiing to the iiai it is now piaclicalh imjiossihle to obtain stool poles 1 imie 
theicfoie been comptllcd to pioiule substiliitos iml ban ilosigned itinforccd concieio 
poles, details of iihich aie shown in the blue pnnt pi m * omlosed 

The Elcctue Iiispectoi to the Goiernmont oi Madias tvjiressed the desiit to test .i 
50 feet concrete polo to destruction, which n is i tiried out, the pole hrokf at 977 lb , the 
pull w IS ipplicd it the extienu end, the otiui tnd being nnofioiod in Hit ground, the 
pole w IS onlj 32 dns old ind was undoubtedh giron I i use no objortion to the 
inspeetoi’s Test oi method of tuning it out but would bait pithrrod tint the Ic-'t bad 
been earned out on .i pole tint w is niatuud sa\ 12 moutbs old 

In this coimtn of last distanets it is most nupoitant that mcilioid transmission 
should be deielopnl to tin utmost extent and to obtain this desideratum if is iicce sivy 
to keep down the cost to the lowest siic limit 

1 would draw \our atUutioii to the Htgul itioiis in otlin coiiutru s lud to tin f let 
that oieilieid tnnsmissiou Inis dtielojiod laillnsi m tin coiintrns m whnh the 
Eegul itions me most libera! 

Jiie following lie biicfli tlit iiilc' in ioiii iliilennt lountries — 

United KiiKjdom — The Biitisb JliMul ol Trnh speeifiis i fai tor of sifeti (IS) 
of 5, allowing for a wind piessuic of 23 lb poi sq ft xOG on the projected *are i of 
the conductors No allowance for snow Temiieniturc 22°F Minimum ground I'lear- 
ance 20 feet F S foi wood poles=10 hn si( e\ structure = t) 

Fiance — A I' S of 3 is called foi, with F S 3 tor road ind rnei erassing' (i) 
Wind pressure of 25 lb pei sq ft xOG at (he aiciage mean tim}>oralure oi the region 
(aiei igo=50°F ) (ii) nnl piessuii b lli p'l ft •< 0 G at tin nin-igt niinimnm 
temperature of the dnlint (aieiage = - 39°I ) 

Imcruini /iuicIik — 'I’he (huted iSliift'- iml (nindian leiommend ifions include 
a maMmum stiess of 14,000 lli pel sq ui ioi ihimiininn, 10,000 lb per sq m for 
coppei, at a tempciaUue ot ()°1* , ’ m nnliiig of ii c and wind pressure of 8 lb per 
sq tt on piojected area of (onductoi 

Germany and Auhtna — The Y I) E sjieuhc' i imiMiuum stress m HI) Copper 
of 22,700 II) pel sq in , and in H 7) Aluminium of 10,000 lb per sq m under 
conditions — 

(i) Temperature of-4°F , no wind or ice 

(ii) ,, +23°F with ( 128 + 855 d) lb per foot ice 

(d = diametei of lonductor in inches ) 

buppoits calculated to withstmd wind pressure of 20 11) poi sq ft \ 0 6 on con- 
■ductoi aiea F>S =3 

Ml authoiitj IS the Biilish Aluiiumuiu Compani s jiimphlet dated September 
1914, to whom ini thanks ire due The pamphlet is liCT"with enclosed * 

Now, gentlemen, if wc are to go ihead and supph powet at n low cost which will 
assi-', inanufactuieis in competing with the woild’s methods of m mufachire, it is ne- 
ee=‘ <) that the cost oi oieihead tiansnusrsion lonshiution he lednted to i lowei hgmc 
than it is at present I tluiefoie suggest that the Factoi of Safety for the supports 
for aerial lines be 3 for all load and nver crossings, also for all angle work and termi- 
nating posts For stiaiglit woih a Fictor of 2 Miould be sufficient The rest of the 
foimula contained in the cMsting lule should I considei, remain unaltered that is 
“ the wind pressure of 25 lb per sq ft for cilindiical bodies, the ciicctive area shall be 
taken as two-tbirds of the sectional aica exposed to wind piessuic ” 
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lu giMiig tliese mstances, I trust I liave not wearied the CommiBsion with details 
which icay seem trivial oi foreign to the main objects of the Commission, one of which 1 
understand to be the fostering of existing industiies I have purjiosely not made 
suggestions as to the constitution of an Advisorj Board, because I consider that the 
Commission, with the bulk of evidence before them and if thej are inclined to the 
idea of such a Boaid, aie in a far bettei position to decide on the question of its consti- 
tution 

Speaking with an experience of 10 years in eais in India, I would 

however make one suggestion and that is, that i of an Advisory' Board 

the business and technical membeis should predominate 

Eefernng to question 97 of youi list of questions, i e , to what extent does the lack of Koids, Kadwaye, 
taanspoit facilities by load, etc , hinder industrial development in your province, X 
take it tint this question includes the iion-dei elopment of i tranraai system, i e , legard- 
ing the latter as an industry per se On behalf of the Madras Electric Tramway Com- 
panj , I would offer the following remaiks 

Eoi many years past we have endeavoured to extend our tramway system to meet 
tbe ever increasing tiaffic, which last year amounted to ISJ million passengers The 
numbei of passengers earned has gone up steadily at the rate of a million per annum 
since theyeai 1907, but we hnic been unsuccessful in oiii applications to tbe autbonties 
for inci cased facilities foi laiiiig tiacks 
1 

We Lave been lepeatedlv called to account foi the seiious oieilouling of oui tiaiu 
cais duiing the morning and eaening rushes of traffic and have pointed out to the 
mthoiities tliat we cannot place anj more cars on our system, whi^ is a single track 
, pnncipally, but we lequire additional loutes to accommodate tbe eier int reasing traffic 

The Corpoiation of Madias is most anxious that we should extend oui lines to serve 
the outljmg suburbs which we aie quite piepared to carrj' out, but tbe system as it 
IS at pieseut may be comp<aied with a lailway having a number of branch lines and no 
mam line The heavy tiaffic flows in trom Tiiphcane and Mylapore districts to Geoige- 
town in the morning and returns m the evening Now the whole of this traffic has to 
pass through piacticalh a bottle neck in the leiy middle of system What we require 
IS a mam line to lelieve this congestion and we have placed before Government our ideas 
for laving a track right down the Mount Hoad connecting the Mylajiore section and 
Tiiplicane section and bianchmg down the Body Guard Road, joining uji with our exist- 
ing tiaclv at General Hospital budge, and another line right acioss the island jommg 
up oui tiack at the junction of Pophams Broadway and the Esplanade Vaiious objec- 
tions haie been laised to out proposals, the principal one being, as far as we can gather, 
a sentimental one, though a technical but not insuperable objectibn Las also been raised 
about the width of tbe Goveinment House Bridge, which we ha\e offeied to widen at 
our own cost 

Now gentlemen, we consider one of the prmcipal features of successful mdustiini 
life is facilities for taking woikers backwards and forwards from their homes to places 
where they earn their livelihood with celerity and cheapness The latter condition we 
carry out,” as will be undeistood when I state that our fares are without question, the 
lowest in the woild, we have even quartei anna stages, i e , one farthing 

In giving the above concrete example I wish to lay general emphasis on the dis- 
ability affecting an industry such as a tramway company, which is subject to tbe 
direct control and decisions of a Government Department Tbe existence of such a 
body as an influential Advisory' Board of Industries by whom schemes for mdustnal 
extension and improiera6nt could be examined and if found suitable lecoinnietided to 
Government would, m mv opinion, be a step m the right direction 


OnxT Evidence 22 xd -T cxuaux 1917 

Prevdent — Q I undeistand that youi pioposal for the Advisory Board is foi the 
puipdee of obtaining something like an independent opinion regarding questions of the 
kind that a ou have been raising, wheie theie may be a difference of opinion between people 
like youi self and say the Electric Inspectoi, as to wdiethei the rules or regulafious, or 
wliethei anv policy of the Goaernment results m clashing between two distinct industries 
Ton want some board chat will help to balance these relative claims Now there oie 
ininoi industries as well as major industries, that have to be considered, and a Director 
of Industiies, would pitsumably be in some form of charge of all these I suppose you 
realise m connection with the minor industries, that vou will want a sliglitlv different 
kinci of adaice to the advice given in the case of major industries Would you then 
haae one Advisora Board, or would you have two, or would vou have the Advisory 
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Board BO conshtuted that the Sub-Committecs could be responsible ior special induBtnes? 

^ j ithink I sliould recommend Sub-Committees — one Adiisoiy Board and oub-Com- 

mittees to deal with the other minor industries 

Q Would a resolution of that Advisory Boaul bo liinding on the Directoi of Indus- 
tiies, 01 would the Boaid mainly bo adiisory ? — A Advisory 


Yes 


Q Their views ivould bo put before Goieinment bj the Dircttoi of Industnis'*— 1 


Q We can haidlj discuss the specific cases (hat you lia^e raised, but we will accept 
them as illustrations of joui mam argument, that wo should ha\c some machinery of 
Government to settle proposals of the kind ’ — A Yes 


Q Can you toll us whethoi lou haie had cxpsiiontt of aluminium wiie conductors 
A 1^0, I ha-vo not Wo went into it some yeans ago, but tin* diffcrento in price betwetu 
aluminium and copper was scry little, when all the siiecial requirements for the larger 
size conductors weic taken into consideration 


Q Where do you get youi conidit from foi toncietc polos, is it made locally ’ — A 
No, it IB English cement The diftercncc in price between English cement and local 
cement is sery little and I look upon the differciico as being insurance that I got a good 
quality of cement I feel moic confident about the English cement tli in I do about the 
local cement Eoi years we used nothing else but Jladras cement but the qaality went 
down and we had some difficulty with it It did not so* properl\ and I got rather scared 
about using it for iinpoitant work 

Q I suppose whcie the cement was being made on a small sc ilc tlieie is likely to be 
some variation in quality from time to time, that is what you are afraid of’ — A Yes 

Q And the cement iiidustiy here has gone thiough some Mcissiludes •' — .1 "Ses 

Q In the north of India they arc making cement just as good is any irnpoited t cment, 
according to the infoimation given us The reason tint you hose raised this question is, 
I understand, that some objection has been lodged igainst your use of theso ferm- 
concrote poles’ — 4 Yes, the difficulty has been that it is i now idea, uid the j^les 1 Tve 
been subject to ver> close scrutiny which, if we had emplotcd steel poles of sni’ilni 
strength would not liai o been raised at all 

Q Do vou think a matter of tint kind would be settled bs in Ads isors Boaid’ I jnc 
sume there is a difTcienco of opinion between you and the Electrical Insiioctoi 4 Not 
exactly The Electneal Inspector called mt attention to the Aluminium Company’s 
pamphlet and the fact that the difterence in the factoi of safot\ is so eiionnous between 
English practice and American practice, or even Erench practice Ho 'aid “ I have a 
certain duty to perform , you quite understand that ” I said “ I do ” “ The trouble 
would be if anything wore to occur to these concrete poles T should get into trouble ” 
“ Quite right ” 

Q So that ho has to bo on the safe side’ — A Yes, he h is to pi rforiii a certain duts 
and I considei that he carries it out remarkabh well I base no fault to find with the 
Electrical Inspector at all 

Q Your idea is that this is worth iccoiisideniig’ — 1 If the factoi of s.iieti is 
brought to a safe limit, it will cheapen the construction of the oierhead line lery much 
and we will be quite independent of steel poles 

Mr C E Loiv — Q How far docs a question like that which >oii mention depend 
upon thq opinion of tlie Eleetiical Inspector, and how fni on tho Eleotiic il Adsiscr to the 
Government of India’ — A The Electrical Advisei to tho Goi eminent of India drafted 
the Act originally and I should imagine he feels rather diffident about locommcnding am 
seiious alterations to the Act In regaid to the Act of 1888, the electrical profession 
looked upon this as a aery effective brake on the whole industry We electrical men 
think that the Act ought to be scrutinized eaery ta\o yeais and biought up to date AVe 
are advancing by leaps and bounds, and things that weie quite up to date one yeai, wn 
consider, might be put on the shelf the followung a eai 

Q The point of my question is this, you got an Adaisoiy Commit'ice htio advising 
Government on a pioposition which m brought befoie them in t oiinectioii with the Elec- 
-trical Inspector’s avoik There aie certain things which they' uin do on then owm, but a 
great many mom haae to go up to the Goa'einment ol India, on whnh Goaeinmcnt aie 
advised by the Electneal Adviser The Electrical Adaisoi would not be bound or much 
influenced by the opinion of the local Advisory Committee’— 4 AVcll, peihips not but 

we look at it in tliisi wav, that it will be advantageous if we get sufficient adaice I won’t 

say' pressure from vaiious bodies Take the electrical industry light thiough India, 
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Calcutta, Bombdj and iladias, we are foiming an association and if we make iccom- 
nirttidations to the Elpotiical Inspectoi* to pass tliroagt to Government, we think the 
Electrical Inspector, or the Elcctiical Adviser to Government, nould be on a vei-j 
much sounder basis than he is now 

Q You hate a Provincial Advusoi} Boaid , is that going to consist of business men oi 
eipeits ^ — A I said that, speaking from an expeiienceof ten jeais in England and twelve 
jears in India, I would make one suggestion and that is that in the constitution of nu 
Advisory Board, the business and technical members should predominate 

Q Is your firm lepiescnted on the Ch imhei of Commerce ? — A Yes 

Q Have the Clnmbei of Commeico an Elecfiical Sub-Coiumittee*’ — A Yo 

Q The Electrical Sub-Committee would deal with electiical questions which the 
'Chamber wish to refer to Government oi which weie lefcired to the Chamber bj Govern- 
ment This function which the Boaid would peiform which v'ou point out, seems to me 
much of the same soit of thing that tlie electiical ti-adc could do at home, wheieas the 
idea of an Industiial Advisoij Board, which lias been put/ before ns bj' most witnesses, is a 
business boaid who pronounce on whether piopositaons aie feasible oi not® — 1 It is i 
different thing enfiielj It is more the technicil side of questions which is affecting 
business lesults 

Q Don’t 5 ou tiimk th it nu Electiical Sub-Committee of the Chamber which woiks m 
iouch with the Electrical Sub-Coiumittees oi othei Chambers, would do the work® — 4 
Yes, I quite agree 

Mr A Cliaticrton — Q Have you ana infonnation about the factors of s ifetv used in 
Mysore ® — A I think it is distinctlj Ameiican practice, the high tension lines between 
Sivasamudram and Kolai are distinctly on the light side 

Q What IS the voltage on the Imes lieie® — 1 On the ovtihead we have only got at 
present D C 450 volts 

Q With the existing f ictois of safety do you fiequently have iccidents on account of 
polesi coming down ® — A tluiing the last cyclone a few weeks ago we only had foui 
joles down, due to trees falling on the wnes and bringing the wires down The concrete 
pole stood right through the cyclone without movement oi ticmor 

President — Q Are -^ou using conciete poles® — 4 Yo, beciuse we aie stopped, ou 
account of the difficulty of getting copper wire 

l/r A Chatterton — Q It makes veiy little difference whetliei the factoi of safety is 
three oi five® — A It would not make any difference at all The conciete pole is quite 
stiong enough in the ordman way, but when the factoi of safetv comes into considemiiou 
it IS too weak 

Q Have you got mauv industiial useis of powei on the electiic supply system m 
Madras® — A Yes We are going ahead veiy fast, particulailv' on small motois foi floui 
mills and ginning mJls 

Q Have you any infoimation with vou as to the iiuniboi, ind the imount of powei 
they take® — Yo, I have not, but I can get it loadily for vou 

Q Could vou put in i statement sliowing the chaigos that ue made loj electiic 
supply, especially in refeience to the industiial use of the power ® — A Yes 

Dr E Sophnro7i — Q I undeistand it is iflatiate® — A Yes Oui tiouble heie has 
been that wp have been unable to get Government to recognise chaiges based on load 
factors We would like to have a clear basis of load factors foi each individual consumer, 
and base oui chaiges accordingly 

Q What IS the basis of cbaige now? — A The Madras Electiic Lighting Licence is 
dated 1905 Tlie charge in the fiist annexuio, the charge foi eneigy used foi powei foi 
each unit is four annas Then for lighting we can charge eight annas, the maximum late 
That meant separating the wiring foi fans from the lights, and havong two distinct 
circuits, which Calcutta is now ob]ecting to We have only one circuit, but that pie- 
wents us from charging separately for fans and lights Therefoie we can only' charge a 
maximum of four annas because the two circuits aie combined Some time ago we applied 
to the Gov emment of Madra-, for permission to increase the lates to domestic consumeis 
for lights and fans to five -innas foi only three y'ears, and then leply was that they 
thought the charge was sufficiently high, and advised us to increase the piice to some 
of our large power consumers That is the point we wish to leinov'C We wish Govern- 
ment to realise tliat there must be a distinct difference between the domestic consume) 
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anf> tlie power consumer That application to increase tlie flat late was made on the 15th. 
of Pebruari 1916 We said that tlie cost of production in Madras was higher than in 
Bomba'S (Witness read the letter in question) That is just the thing we wish to noid 
If we could ffet an inciease in oui rate to domestic . onsumers from foui' annas to five 
am as as now the cost of everything is increasing and rlso the cost of stores, we should 
set a ’little money and get out of our difBeulties Our capital was reduced to £120,000' 
and it will take a revenue of at least £36,000 to make a profit of 5 per cent on the 
ordinary shares Last j ear we made £32,000 


Ml A ChatteTton —Q Is it a fact that in Madias there is a large number of small 
powei installations P—4 ICot a great number, I think there aie onlv three oi four I 
do not know of any others ■* 

Q You are not charging for industrial pouei il No IVe aie charging one anna 
pins eight rupees per kilouatt on the m iximum demand pep month At home the practice 
is to eiiaige, sav one pennj and seven shillings oi eight shillings pei quarter, while the 
adrantage here is bj setting the metei once a month, a man leaches the maximum onlv 
once a month The next month he may not reach the maximum 


Q Do V on la+e motors befoie thev put 111 ® — A No Simplv on the maximum demand 
The old practice uas that a man had to pa's for the amount of powei that he had installed, 
altliough he might not use it , for instance a man starts a printing 'works and says “ T 
will put in a 10 horse powei motor now I will only want seven and the extra power 
will meet mv extensions ” , and he finds he onlv uses four The companv used to charge 
him not foi four but for ten horse power The man simpl}' pav s on what he actually takes 


Q How do 'SOU ascertain , the demand ® — A We have a maximum demand induator 
which IS reset evers month 

Di E Hophnson The Electric Supplj Corporation is a Statiitorv Company 
under the AcfP — 4 Yes We have to work iindei the .-kct 


Q What IS the capital P — 4 The capital expenditure up to the end of the vear 
ending 31st December 1915 is £456,543 which has been leduced to £120,000 bj vuiting off 
The £5 shaies have been written down to £3 and thev have been split into three £1 shares 

Q What dividends are V ou paving on the share capital ? — 4 Nothing 

Q Have jou ever made anj pavmentsP — A Nevei 

Q When was the Company founded p — A The Companv was founded about sev’en 
years ago I have not got the exact date 

Q 1910 P — 4 A little before, probablv about 1908 

Q Is it an English Company P — 4 Yes, an English Campon's 

Q It IS not a Statutory Company then, it is a Joint Stock Limited Company P — A 
We had to get the concession from the Government here 

Q What IS the date of the Indian Electricity Act ® — A 1910 

Q That IS an amending Act® — A Tes 

Q I understand that the point of vour particular instances is that the Act is out of 
date® — 4 It is 

Q And it is crippling trade® — 4 It is 

Q In the third instance what is meant by the “ rule under the Act ”, are the rules 
subject to amendment®— 4 We think they aie subject to amendment but the Electrical 
Inspectors met last month in Calcutta and they made certain amendments, and it rests 
with the Government to accept, or not accept their recommendations to levise the rules 
The'v felt rather chary about making recommendations in regard to rules they made a 
y eai oi two ago They think it might look as if they are changing then minds What- 
we maintain is that we are going ahead so lapidly with the electrical industry that we 
ought to hav e the Act scrutinized eveiv two vears so as to bring it up to date 

Q A new Act every two yeais®— 4 We do not want the Act altered, but the rules 
under the Act One man m-i-j come along and say ‘ I think so and so ’ and it would be 
tnresiiecl oiitj and then we all agiee to mahe a recommendation 

Q Do you mean rule 60 or section 60®— v4 No, rule 60 
Meal? published uith the Act?— 4 I have them in book form by Mr 
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Q These are lules made undei section d5 oi the Act I piesume that the lules, which 
could be vaued fioin time to time, aie intended to luing the eftect ot the Act up to date? — 
A Yes 

Q And joui complaint is that those iules> aie not modified iiom time to time, and 
aie altogethei out of date ^ — A “Yes Look it this clause — section 44 — violating to the nu- 
piopei uses of eneigj AVe hue a luuuhei ot cases uliich ue haie detected down heie 
It means extia expense to look iftei the people Thej udl tampei uith the nietei, and 
ue haie a good deil of tioublc If up could uipe out this uoid “ uhoevei ”, 3 ust that 
one uoid, the tiouble uould be at m end Eieij' time ue have been to our solicitoi 
with i case, he has said " Haie jou got ‘ whoeiei ’ that is the man ue want ” 

Q AA’hat I want to get at is why the niles haie not been consideied, you sai the 
Electiic Inspectois meet once a leai* — A Thei Inne had two meetings, in 1915 and 
' 191(i 

Q And thej made a seiies ot lecommendations to the Chief Inspeetoi to the Go\- 
eimnent of Indii'*' — A Xo The Elect] ical Advisoi to the Goieinment of India was 
Piesident of the meeting I’lie^ made ceitain recommendations to the Goi eminent ot 
India and nothing came ot them We bale not heaid the lesult ot the last meeting II 
the lecommendations published in connection with Jfi Meaies’ speech went thiough, we 
should hue veil little complaint 

Q Is it the luismess ot the Chief Inspeetoi to picsent those aecommendations’ — 4 

A'cs 

Q You piohabh do not Iniow whethei thei weic eiei piesented oi not®— 4 I do 
mot 

Q Oi haie eiei been consideied b\ tlie Goieinmeut of India® — 1 Xo The laom- 
mendafions in tlie 1915 meeting went np to the Goieininent of India, but nothing c me 
of it 

a You go on to deduce fiom that that the meeting ot the Eleetiicai Inspectois did 
not enn weight, no dining toice it all® — A Yes 

Q And ion think that an Adiison Coniuil in each piOMUce would c.iii} moie 
wciglit® — A Gndouhtcdh 

Q I should like to ask a on how aovi suggest in M idi is such a bodj heiug coustitulcd, 
111 oulei that it mac cairy inoie weight than at tinl meetings of the electrical men tiom all 
Iiidii-' — 1 In legaid to the tedimcal men that meet thiough India, I shall be on that 
Committee, and if the Admorj Boird is fonned heie, I shall be onl> too willing +o 
pavs on ant lecommendations thet make with the idea of getting the Act coniormable to 
on lequirements 

Q Can JOU imagine luj hodt < onstitutiug an Idtison Boaid heie in Jlidias cant- 
ing moie weight on i puiclt teclinical mattei thin the lecommendations coming tiom ail 
the Electiieal Inspectois in the couutit •' — 4 I think the Electucal Inspectois deal with 
it in this wat i’heie is a ccrtim amount oi leeling that we aie icsponsiblc foi drafting 
the rules Xow these are getting out of date, and Ihetr do not think it is quite the 
ngnt thing that tliei sliould alfei then own lulings expies'ed some 12 oi 18 months 
before 

Q What it comes io is that the Electucal Inspectois leallj lepiesent the companies 
which are out to make dnidcnds, and m Ad\isoi> Committee would moie neaih lepiesent 
the public® — 4 AYhat we ask is that if we should go ahead, we should have ceitain 
rules and legulations to woik undei, ind that those iiiles should he leallv business lules 
and not lules that hampci us 

Q I' take it that con aie to-daj being liampeicd aeii eonsideiahh In tlieso thiee 
instances that con quote® — 4 Yes 

Piciidini — Q I undeistand that lou contend Ihit the Act looks at this question 
fiom tlie lestiictne, almost tlie police jioint ol new, and ’ion want it to be looked at tiom 
the point of new of the industries that would be de\ eloped on account of the greater 
facilities® — ct n e think that Goiciiimeiit look upon the Act as “ once passed, it is there 
for all time,” like the laws of the Medes and Pei si ins AVe sai “ Xo, it is not a Cnminal 
Act , it wants to be leiised lud bionglii up to date legulaih ” 

Ilon’hle '^11 R y Jlookrrjec —Q Haiejou got i piospcelus of joui compauj ® — A 
I bale, Init not heie 

Q Could con gne ns an idea wliat the fiotition diaiges weie, uid whit liad to be 
paid to the Smdicate who floated the corapain ® — 1 I am afiaid ] cinnot gne aou that 
Theie is an item m Capitil account, 31st Becemhei 1915, Engineei’s fees and e\]ienses, 
total amount to end of veai was £7,453 That was up to date I einnot gne yon figuies 
Jor flotation account 
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Q Whit tlie amount cliaiged bj tbe Sjndicate? TJio Syndicate was fonned. 
iiist They must h^^e chaiged sometlung in addition to the cost ot flotation? A I am 
not in a position to give i ou tliose figures 

Q It is quite a simple account Manj companies in othei jiarts of India, and the 
Calcutta Electnc Supply Corporation pay most handsome dividends You say your 
compiny has ne\ei paid anj dnidend, can jou assign any leason for thaC^— 4 Eirst of 
all the enormous distances to cover Madras has got over <100 miles of roads and streets, 
111 area ot 27 squaie miles Georgetown alone has got 3< miles of atieets 

Q Surch join Sjndicate must have consideied all this hefoie the companj was 
floated?— 4 That was before we came into the business I was not here from the very 
commencement The history of the undertaking is this Messis Crompton Co came 
out here .md secured a concession That concession was taken home, and Messrs Cromp- 
ton & Co handed it ovei to a city firm who financed it, and the plant was put down 

Q What was (lie chaige made b-v the financing companj ? — 4 I don’t think there 
w IS any charge at all not that I know of The besfi of mj Imowledge is that the companj 
took over the concession fioin Crompton ik Co on the undeistanding that Ciompton <SL Co 
should equip the whole of the plant That wis rallied out 

Q You ire a pnctical engineei, and have been doing this woik for so inanj vears, I 
take it that von wore lioio fiom the beginning? — 4 I was here from 1913 

Q Don’t lou think th it one of the causes of failure was that the companv was over- 
buideiied fiom the 1 eginning? — 4 1 don’t think so There wcic the enoiinous distances 
to be covered Thej put coppei in the ground wheie it was not rcquiicd We have copper 
in me streets wheie we sell vciy little current Thev might have curtailed their expendi- 
ture on the mains The othci point is that the lecipiocating plant we have bad has 
proved undoubtodh cxtnvagant, and did not weai van well In those days the turbine 
was not known in India Yow we have turbines that cut the coal bill in half These 
tuihines were only installed m 1913 

Q Then it is not a chfect in the Act, but in the woiking of it? — 4 I still maintain 
that if we could clnige 5 annasi foi domcstir eonsumei-s, and onlv for three soars as I 
asked Goveiumeut to do, it will get us out of our diflicullies 

Q The jiublie will not accept that, in Calcutta thoj arc making a tremendous row, 
because we ue paving jii icticalh 4 annas alter rebate® — 4 I thought vnu had two 
distinct lates in Calcutta one foi Ians and one for lights, Calcutta ought to charge n\udi 
less than we chaige m Madras, foi tins reason that Calcutta is vciv ncir the Bengal Coal 
Pieldb Thev got first-class Bengal coal foi about Its 8 per ton I want to point tlmt out, 
because vou oinnot compile the two place*- I don’t think the public would ob-)ect to 5 
annas, it is onlv an ineiease of 25 pei cent 

Q Can vou obtain a prospectus and send it to the President® — 1 T will trj, hut I 
doubt if w e hav e one in M idras 

(Witness subsequontlv wiote to sav that no copies aie available ) 

Praident — Q Would it be fair now that the public h ive been taking their electri- 
citj foi 4 annas to laiso the ntc to 5 annas? — 4 The public realise that tlTev have got to 
paj more foi everv thing stoics, clothing, etc Eveiv thing is going up in pure 

Q So fai as electiieitv is concerned it is rather the levoise, thev are actuallv 
cutting down then rates? — 4 I don’t know if jou have seen the Calcutta balance sheets 
The percentage between expendituic and leceipts in Calcutta has been as low as 32 per 
cent while heie we managed last year to got down to 44 per cent Calcutta had the 
advantage of being able to get fiist-class Bengal coal at a veiv reason ible nte Ilero 
we are bringing Singaieni coal from 250 miles awav, and this coal is not to be compared 
with Bengal coal We have to pav' a good deal more than they^ do in Calcutta although 
the coal is of lowei quality 

Q Is it jour contention that the Act should be so modified that jou would lie per- 
mitted to chaige this liighei late® — A If those words in oui licence were deleted (goes 
up to Piesident with licence and indicates the words) 

Q Would that necessitate any change in the Act? — 4 «Ivo simply the licence issued 
under the Act 

0 ^ Would not the Local Government be the best judge whcthei these conditions aro 
fair 4 The Government said thev' thouglit we ought to increase the rate to power eon- 
siimers Tint is not what we want We want to increase it to the domestic consumers' 
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Q That question lias been put befoie tbe Government ? — A It baa They said, no, 
they did not consider that that should be so, thej thought that the large power consumers 
should bo charged moie 

Iffon'ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Have you nevex distributed anj dividends 
yet ^ — A Hot on the Supply Company but we have on the Tramways Companj 

Q Is the capital European or Indian, or both ? — A Practically the whole of it is 
Euiopean, there aie only one oi two Indian shaieholders 

' Q Was there no condition made, like what has been done in the United Provinces 
that the capital should be partially subscribed by Indians ? — A I don’t think so The 
shaie list was opened here at the time The ordinary hi S C pound shares could now be 
purchased for 15 shillings 

Q Where do you gelr jour supeivusois from, have you to import them, oi do you 
employ anj Indian TJniversitj' men ? — A Yes, we employ Indian Cmversitj men We 
have throe or four eithei from Bombay or Mysore 

Q From the Victoria Jubilee Institute ? — A Yes 

Q What position do they hold P — A Shift Engineers and Superintendents 

Q Do jmu purchase any of join fittings now in the countrj ^ In some places they 
are being mnnuiactured P — A I should not say we purchase any fittings, we make our 
own We have our own workshops 

Q Do j ou find that the men that j ou omploj' pick up the work readily enough ^ — 
A Yea, we hive no difBcultj with laboui at all I might say that some of my men have 
been with me foi ten years 


Mr A Chatterton — Q Is the Madias Tramwajs Companj'- a separate concern fiom 
the Midras Electric Supply Corporation ^ — A Yes, they are quite separate but some of 
the Directors of this Company are Diiectors of the othei and the Madias Electric Supply 
Coiporation hold all the ordinarv shares in the Madras Elecfaic Tramways Company 

Q Do tliej take all their powei from the Electiio Supplv Companj ^ — A Yes, and I 
think that in time the two concerns maj' he merged togethei 

Hon’ble Sir B N Moo^erjce — Q Do the Tramvvajs Companj pay ? — A Yes, we 
manage to earn a little but we are not in affluence In 1908 we paid 1 pei cent on 
ordinary shaies In 1909, 1 per cent, 1910, 2 per cent, 1911, 2 pei cent, 1912, 4 pei 
cent, 1913, 5 percent, 1914, 5 per cent, and in 1915, we paid 6 percent 

Q So the shaieholders of the Supplv Company get their dividends fiom the Tram- 
wa>s Company f — A Yes 

Q Because they hold all the shaies ? — A All the oidinai^ shaies 

Q And the power is supplied bv them to the Tramwav Companj ? — A Yes 

Q So that it IS not a fact that the Blech lo Comp in j is not getting anj thing? — 4 
Thoomountof money that the Electi 1 C Supplv Compam get fiom the Tramwav Company 
won’t pay dividends ou oidinary shares 

Q If there was no Tramwav Companj' the Electiio Companj would have toutinuallj 
suftered loss ? — A Yes, undoubtedly, bj' merging the two together, it was hoped to fssist 
it The average percentage of the Tramw a^ Company works out to 2 09 per cent 


Ml A Chattel foil — Q The Electric Tramw ajs Companj is a recoustVuled Com- 
panj'P — A Yes, m the fiist tramwajs s-ystem the-y had the conduit svstem, which wis a 
failure That was 23 or 24 years ago 

Jlon’hle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Are the European subsoribeis Europeans 
residing in India ? — A I think they are pi-acticallj’- all at home 

President — Q Wliat do they put up altogether , something near a million P — A Yes, 
over a million 


Q And ioi that_they have not got more than 2 09 pei cent? — 4 No 


Di E Bpyktnwn — Q Youi licence is from the Government of Madias ^ — A Yes 


Q And the Government of Madras can vaij the teims of the licence, subyect to the 
AotP — A Yes 


Q Have jou made application to increase the rateP — A 
on the 17th of Febrinrj 1915 flleads tbe ipplication) 


Yes, we made applicitiou 
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Q What did the Government of Madias do on youi application foi lovisionP — 
Thej suggested that i\e should increase tho puce to large consumeis and not to the 
general public, the domestic consumei 

Q The Companj did not ict ujiun it? — 4 No It iva« the \eiv thing we don't i\ ant 
to do 

Q Youi own Goieiument,,thc Govcinmcut of Madns, has not given jou nnv help at 
^llr>_4 iSTo Theie is one thing that I would like to point out m legard to this tiamwnjs 
question, and that is oui difficult} heie has been that the tiamwajs aio terribly ovjr 
crowded night and moiuing 

Q And the question of v oui being allow ed to use Mount Hoad , } ou hav e placed } our 
ideas before Goveinment — -4 I can bung the hguies up to date now Tho number ol 
passengers earned last }ear was 20,044,879 which is a lecoid (Witness hero handed to 
the Piesident i list of the numbei of passengeis earned eieh jeni ) People might say 
that those figures aie iffected bj tbe date the vaiious extensions weie earned out That 
IS not so The last extension vie had was in Maieh 1911 and March 1912 W’'e have 
iiscn from 14 to 20 millions since the last extension 

President — Q And ^oii i iiiiiot automatic illj pioeeed to eiiliige without some 
sanction fiom Government — 4 No 

Q It IB Mount Hoad vou <iu so keen on tackling^ — 1 "i es If voii will help us m 
lecommeuding the pioposal to Goveininent At piescnt-we think the ob]cction is quite i 
sentimental one 

President — That we cannot do The} have their own means of -ludging the v ilue 
of Mount Eoad 


Si'pplevicntary wiittcn evidtnte foi warded by Mr J l< Jones, after oral cranimation 

Eelemug to ni} mil examination 1 have the honoui to state that the ictual capital 
€i.penditiiie of the Madras Electiic Suppiv Coipoiahon and the Madras Elcctuc Tramwa} 
Company up to 31st Dectmbci 1915 was is follows, the 1910 figures are not yet 
available — 

£ 

Madns Elcctuc Suppl} Corpoiation 033,052 

Madras Electric Tiamwa} Com pan} 252,015 


Total 885,007 



Eegaiding the euquii} loi the tbaiges for powei, the} aic ,is follows ' 


One anna per unit plus Es 8 pei kilow itt maximum dem tnd , Etmand Indicator 
leset ever}' month, special intes to laige (onsuraers with good load factors 
Domestic lighting and fans 1 annas a unit, single wning ° ’ 

The following ire the particulars of the motors connected to date 


Cement woiks 

Othei industrial motors, such as floui mills, punting 
presses, pumping, etc 


Total 


uiiilicr 


of 

B 11 1* 

motors 


8 

485 

147 

813 

155 

1,298 


E,s Singaieni slack which cost 

a-lo-fa per ton delivered to our powei st ition This coal is gieath inferior to Bemral 
ooal, but owing to the freight on Bengal coal, Ringareni coal is more economical ^ ^ 
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WirNESs No 201 

Mr VT a Be4J[IBSELI, Messrs ir A Beardsell ^ Co, Madras 

WHOTiX EviDEfTCt 
Note on glass-maLing 

I am JianagjRg Diiecioj of A Ueaidscll A Co , Limited^ a company legasteied 
an 1914 to icquire and ciii^ on the business of W A Beardsell A Co , Geneial 
Merchant", Madias I have no tecluucal knowledge of glass-making 

Pfioi to 1909 Ml Scholl, then German Consul at Madras, and Mi Eamsaj Unger, 
luoiclniit of Madias, enteitained the idea of glnss-nialnng and conducted experiments 
the lesiilt of which eiicouiaged them' to piomote the Madias Glass "Woiks Limited, 
which comjianj was incoiporated m March 1909, the capital raised (siibsciibed for 
jiiivatelv hi fiiend" of the promoters) amounting to Rs 77,200 

A Geimaii mined Meiei was made technicil adiisei, his factoiw plans adopted 
and an inteimittent gis-dred tank was elected undei his peisonal direction Pour 
Geiinan glass bloweis weie brought out to start woik and to toin Indian labour 

Glass bottles ind tiles were made in January 1910, by which time the financial 
icsoiiices of the compain weie exhausted and it had been realived bj the Diiectors that 
there was no piospeet of eier aiming at a piofitable factory outturn if the method 
that had been adoiited of blowing bottles In inoutli was continued The work was too 
Sabonous and too slow 

The Directois had also learned that the wciglit of fuel consumed pei ton of glass 
made was much gieater in case of an inteimittent furnace such as thej had tlian in a 
1 ontinuous furnace 

Ihe qualili ot glass iinnuf ictuiod seemed to justiij the belief that b;y installing 
nioie efiicient pi int a successful industii would be istablished and on the strength of 
such icpiesentations Rs 1,00,000 additional capital was laised 

At this stage im firm consented to take up the duties of Managing Agents and I 
was informed hi Mi Scholl that the additional capital would be sufficient to cover 
cost of new plant and that Goveinment had sanctioned a free grant of 10,000 tons 
fiiewood This was on the eve of im Icmng for England on business unconnected 
with the Glass Works "Whilst in England I Msited the Glass Woiks of Messrs Forster 
<S Sons St Helens and discussed as fulh as possible glass making with special reference 
to putting the Madras Glass Woiks on a piofit paining basis, Messis Foistei A Sons 
being not onh glass maiiufaptuiers but also niakei- and sellers of plant 

Finding the capital aiail ible was iiisuffic lent foi the adoption of all of Messi-s Foisteis 
recommendations which iiu hided the election of a continuous furnace the Directors 
decided to import six of Foisteis corapi eased air bottle-making machines and an improved 
annealing Ichi It was airanged witli Forsteis that two competent men should come 
out, one an engineer to superintend election ind to get the plant going, the other an 
expert bottle-maker to inslnirt workers 

The new plant was working from Juno 1911 and, in Septeinbei 1911, 2G,000 sound 
Lotties were taken out of the annealing lehr as the month’s outturn The number of 
bottles actualh put in the lehr that month was 44,000, the large peicenfage of breakages 
being due, according to the St Helens expert, to the aicli over the furnace having been 
partiallv rebuilt of unsuitable bricks obtained fiom Calcutta These bricks melted 
and bits got in the glass the result- being that when bottles with bits of bnck in them 
were annealed in the lehr the contraction of glass was different from that of the hnck 
causing the bottles to fly 

The position of the company at the end of 1911 is indicated by a notice to shaie- 
holders dated December 14th 

" At a meeting of Directors hold on 28th ultimo it was decided to stop woik at 
“ the factor} at the end of November and to curtail all expenses 

" Disappointing as this mav appeal the Directors can assure shareholders that 
“ considerable piogiess has been made towards establishing a piofitable industry 
“ Bottles have been made in quantity and have found a ready sale, many difficulties 
“ have been overcome and the results attained -justify further outlay Since automatio 
“ machines were installed the monthly outturn of bottles has risen fiom 10,000 to 
“ 26.17] To obtain higher figures more moiiev is lequired to carry on work as the 
' company has reached the end of its resources 
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“ A meeting o£ shareholders -nill le summoned on .in early date to considoi a 
“ scheme for proriding a continuous furnace in place of the present ono m order to 
“ -oork 2 shifts during the 24 hours This scheme tan only be earned out if the shaie- 
“ holders provide funds and the alternative will iniohc Iiqmdalinn of th^ company and 
“ loss of all monej buhscrihed ” 

. On January 22nd 1912, I mote to Sir Murraj Hammiek, kc6I, cik, then 
Membci of Council, asking for on interview and in mj letter gare the following facts — 

“ On formation of the compm-s Us 77,200 uas the eapital suhsciibed, in J''obiu- 
" ary 1910 a fuither amount of Ils 1,00,000 uns siibsuilied, .md lls 1,14,130 has been 
“ expended on raachineiy, tools and buildings Ihe monthlj outturn of saleable 
“ bottles fioiu July 1910 areraged for lour months 10 000 and as ruth the laliour nrail- 
“ able there appeared no probabilit} of inatenallj improving on these figures it was 
“ decided to purchase the best tjpe of automatic machines in nhicli compressed .air 
“ superseded blowing by mouth 

“ A monthlj outtuin of 26,000 holtles was re.iclied with these machines, and in 
“ aniving at this result tlie companj has exhausted all its eapital 

“ What has been piovcd is that saleable bottles c.in he manufactured locally and 
“ it) would seem certain that with fuither expenditure on a continuous fumnec m 
“ outturn would be reached that would show a profit on working 

“ With the present furnace it is possible onlj to work 8 hours out of 24 whilst 
“ in a continuous furnace the level of molten mct.il rcm.iins cmnslanl and work may 
“ be continued bj working 2 oi J shifts the whole 24 hours 

“ I will not go into fuithei details in this kttci, but merolj saj tint there is 
“ no possibilitj of j-li ircholders finding the noccssan further capital and in order to 
" establish an important industiv I wish to consult vou .is to whether Government might 
“ at this stage step in, take over the facton build .i continuous furnace cnrrj on work 
“and hand back ns a going concern to the emnpnnv when the nulustrv has been 
'* established ” 

An interview took place at winch I explained the position fullj 1 vv.is informed 
that Government could not intervene ns such action would be opposed to the policy 
advocated bj the Secretary of Stale 

The company some time later went into voluntnn liquidation, .is additional capital 
was not forthcoming 

Such in 1)1 lef is the history of the Madras Glass Works 

I am of opinion that, at the outset, during the preliminnij experimental stage, 
too much importance was attached by tbe jiromolois to tbo fact tint good glass coulci 
be actually made in Madras and laigelj from local inateri.ils, whilst ton little consider, i- 
tion veas directed to local economic conditions such as — 

(a) Cost at factory of inw mateiials and fuel 

(b) Efficiency of laboui 

(c) Market for factorj outtuin , 

Imjiortcd bottles incui freight from Euiopo to India .vud .ire subject to import dutv, 
but such items are not in themselves sufficient to offset ndveise conditions insep.arablj" 
connected with the introduction ot a new industry 

I will now refer to matteis connected with the historj of the Glass Works which 
lould seem to be relevant and to come within the scope of the Commission’s enquiry 

1 A mistake w.is undoubtedlv made at the out‘'et in not iiist.ilhng a continuous 
furnace Whilst with a full tank oui workeis could rcidilv t.ike out molten glass on 
the end of a canying pipe hold almost horirontallj , extraction became incieasinglv 
difficult ns the daj went on owing to the level of metal getting lowei and lowei, 
necessitating the sloping of the pipe at such an angle that an undue length was exposed 
til the fierce heat of the fuinacc and woikers’ hands were huincd 

2 I was informed bj the woikmon sent out by Mcssis Foistei &. Sous that the 

fuinate bricks suftered from the effect of the fieice gases m a w vv that would net li.ne 
happened had the level of metal in the tank lemained constant Bits of buck became 
disintegrated and falling into the molten mixtuie caused bieakagcs dining annealiiio’ 
due to the unequal contraction of glass and brick “ 

This trouble was made gieater in that fire bricks obtained from Calcutta had on 
one occasion been used in repairs to the furnace arch 
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3 Expenence sliOA^ed that bloTring bottles by mouth is too laborious in India and 
•certainlj less eiiicient under Indian conditions than blowing by compressed air machines 

4 The capital raised was insufhcient to set up a continuous tank and to cirij on 
woilc long enough to pioic ulnt could be done with a factoiy woiking undei conditions 
best suited to local laboui 

« 

I am of opinion that Government help in Januaij 1812 would definitely haie 
settled the question of the cost of mauufictuiing glass in India undei faiouiable factoij 
conditions, hut I am doubtful wlietber a successful indnsliy would have been established 
Certainly the outturn of soda water bottles from six machines w oiled undei European 
conditions would far exceed the number of bottles imported luto Madras 

Messrs Eorster oxpiessed the opinion that economy in fuel could not be attaintd 
with a less plant than one in which eight bottle-making machines is emploj'ed, the 
outturn of which in England is 200,000 wine oi beei bottles pei month (The aver.ige 
number of soda watoi tiotiles impoitcd into Madras monthly mer the last four jeais 
IS 62,968 ) 

I advocated concentrating woik duiiiig the compaiatively shoit period the factoy 
was running on soda w ater bottles, as being the one article most saleable and because I 
considered it would be dctiimcnial to outturn to do other than specialize foi some tune 

It must not be implied from this that pressed tiles and othei glass articles might 
not later bo made in the fnctoiy 

In conclusion I raaj sa\ that the Goicinment concession oi iuel reiened to, related 
to wood growing in the forest in the Cuddapah district and the cost of this fuel to 
the company when, delivered at the factory was practically normal Inasmuch as the 
chief item of cost in glass production is fuel, I am inclined to think a factory located 
in Bengal might be worked better than at Madras, morcoiei a laiger market would be 
•at its doors 


Onu, Evidence, 22nd Jandaei 1917 

PrenJent — Q You base gi\eu us i faiiij detailed iceount of the Madias Glas^ 
Works bringing out the essential features in tJic liistorj of it Failures of this kind aie 
more instructive to us than successes lYc have had gieat diflicult-^ in getting down to 
the causes of the failures and consequcutl-^ we value this stitement legiiding the work 
that has been done beic and tho causes leading to the failure of the Madias glass 
industry I suppose that vou have not gone much into the technical poiiion of Die 
thing ^ — A Kot at all 

Q You dealt with it onlj fiom the business standpoint of view-' — 1 les, < ud 
arising out of tins I nia> sav tbit at the inleiview I bad with Sii Miiiia-v Hammiek I 
was asked wbj should Government step in? If Die piolilem of establishing a glis> 
industry is not sufficiently ittractive to the .Madias Glass Company or to business men, 
would it not seem unwise foi Goveinmont to intervene’’ T will biieflv mention one oi 
two points that are oveiloolced in tins question 

(1) In the couiso of oiii woiking i icply made to me bj one of the St Helens 
glass workmen to my piotesf that each succeeding month’s" outtiiin did not show 
progress was this “ Tlic works wlierc I am employed in England are managed by men 
who^e fatheis and grindfatbeis were glass-iuakeis, men aie working who have been 
making glass all their lives You cannot do in weeks what it has taken us so munv 
years to do Progress must he slow, thcic will be difficulties and occasional set backs ” 

(2) I pcrsouallv leah/ed that the essential condition foi suecess, continuous 
working throughout the 24 lioiirs would befoie its piacticabibty was assured entail 
many disappointments call for mueli patience md perhaps necessitate housing woikeis S 
ne IT the factory 

These thoughts foited themselves upon me as a lesult of oui attempts to woik 
during the night insteaa of day when we cxpenenced difficulties in getting men to 
■attend “Long wav to come ” “ Eelative sick” and so on wore leasons given fni 

late oi non-attend ince 

In case of Goveinmenl woik the eventual solution of these ind otliei difficultie-, 
would benefit the counfay, if not during this decade latei on 

The individual meichant natuiallv usually looks foi a moie '■peedv letuiiv on 
his monej Then also there is the fact tbat the meichant could not be certain of 
retaining to himself the benefits of the long training As soon is success is in amlit 
workers may bo attracted elsewhere - 
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Q Do you tluuL that ITubas is itself tlie most suitable place for an attempt at 
^lass-malving P — 4 I tliiuk not I tbink the gla«s factory must be neaier the souice of 
;uel 


Q In that case do you think it would he possible to imie glass cheaper P A I 

think so The question of a market foi the things must ilso be taken into consideration 

Q Wheie would jour main maiket he, would it be Madras alone or othei r,l-.eps 
also ? — A Madras itself and other places also ^ 

Q Is there am othei suitable place in tlie south of India which would be suitable 
foi the purpose lyhat is joui expeiienee in Southern India P — A I should say that I 
ha\e realh not gone into the question of establishing a factory in any other place 
The question did not aiise inasmuch as wlien mj fiim took up the position of agents the 
factory had alieadv been built in Madras That is a question which is bound to aiise 
soonei or latei, but I am not piepaied to saj at the moment wliethei a reij much better 
place in the presidency could have been chosen 

Q So fai as the climate is concerned and the laboiii pioblem is concenied theie is 
no difficulty m making glass in Madras We lime found no difficultr in lep'ard to 
that 


0 


Q Taking into account the question of chemicals most of which are impoited and 
fuel, and the question of finding a market and also haring regard to sea freio-ht lates 
can you suggest a bettei siteP — A I hme not gone into that question What I did 
realise was that the immediate pioblem was to turn out a quantity that uould be sufficient 
to make the factory a success 


Q That IS 1 len important point Does it mean .that in a our opinion the market in 
Southern India is not sufficient p — A It is not sufficient unless we make a greater yaiiety 
of aiticles than soda watei bottles as we might eventually haie done We had first 
to organise laboui and by concenti iting attention on one article to tiy to attain mixumim 
outturn Soda watei bottles seemed moie piomising to noiicentiate on than any one 
other sort The Medical Depaitment use a laige quantify and vaiiety of bottles and 
this and other demands would eventually have been tackled 


Q hat would you advise us in the shape of a practical suggestion so that we 
might place the mattei before the Government P Haye you thought y^hether it would 
be yyorth yyhile to take up the industiTf Do vou find that the local market is big- 
enough and aie conditions foi the establishment of the industry suitable P That is to 
say how aie we going to make up oui minds as to whether it is woith while foi Govein- 
nient to take up the ludustry^ at all?— .4 I think with comjiaratiy ely small expenditure 
additional to the money alieadj spent Government could have arrived at the cost of 
glasc-making in India under best factory conditions, but whether in light of Jcnowledge 
gained it would be advisable foi the Government of Madias to start a glass factory 
de novo is ratliei i difficult question to ansn^er 

Q The glass indnstiy is going on in othei parts of India and is fairly floiinshino- and 
it ^eems to be paying- especially under piesent war conditions The question at present 
really IS vhether Madras offers a chance for staiting another industiy of the kind Any 
area that is taken up must be decided on in some experimental way before you can 
establish the thing Do vou think that the business is one that even now would be 
wortli the while of the Government going info P— /J I should hesitate to recommend it 


Is the factory still standing?— A The factory is still standing and I believe was 
taken over bv the Goveiument some time after the company went into liquidation 

St? F H Stcvarf—Q You lefer to one Mr Scholl Was he a German official or 
Madms meiclianfP— A He was not an official He was German Consul in 


Q And Mr TTngei P—4 Mr Huger is an Anglo-Indian merchant in Madras 

Q say that they laised Es 77,000 AVas that a private symdicateP — 4 The 
ALadras Glass Company uas legistered undei the Companies Act The canital was 
subscribed pny ately by friends of the promoters 

Q Hovr did they start ® AVas it all the money that they could get P—4 I think that 
pio ab y the promoters thought that sum would be quite sufficient to establish the 
practicabilitv of making glass and their idea was, when that had been established to 
gel more money and form a large company aoiisned, to 

absoi?feHSadeqSe sufficient?- 4 It was 

A ^ even when the furthei lakh of lupees was invested it was still not sufficients 
—4 Insufficient but it was all that could he got sumcientr 
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Q Do 30U tluuk that ^^as the case because the iiidush} had uot succeeded ^ — A I 
thiuiv tint uouid be the auswei 

Q Was ill ileiei still heie at the time '' — ^,1 He was heie oulj foi a shoit time 
He ineieh i ime out to eieet tlie fuiiiaec and left the countij a few dajs aftei glass uas 
innfie 

Q Dad inionc in loui hiiii ain lechintil knouledn-e of the subiect of sjlass- 
ju iking''—! Yo Jo 

Q Did ill ifciei go niai lietoie \on took o\ci (he concern •' — di Yes, some time 
befoie 

Q Had ^ou uii e\peit udiice 01 expeiicuce it ill*' — J Ko 

Q Wheie did \on get com sind tioni'' — I hioin a iil ice ten links to the noith 
ol il uli IS ‘ 

Q i\ IS il saiislactoii •' — -1 It uas ixccdleiit sind Bctuecn the Ennoie backwatei 
and the sen theic i- 1 len laige iccietion of such snnd 

Q Had 1011 am Geinian ’noikincii uhen lou took the concern oiei -' — .4 Yo 

Q Who was managing it then'’ — 1 Viii little woik was going on At the time my 
film took 01 el management I was on the point of going to England and I think the 
jieople who had been educated bi (he Geinnn woikeis weie caiijing it on ^ 

(J Weie thej Indians’' — 4 Yes 

Q lhe\ had no precious knowledge ol glass-making 01 inything of the soit*' — A 
’ihei had no pieiions knowledge Tlieie was no difhcult-y m turning out the soda watei 
bottles on which we w^eic engaged The difliculti cinie in when we found tint we had 
■to sjieiul Ils 500 a dai foi tuining out Rs 100 woitli of glass 

Q Wiiat do jou ittnbute thit to-' Is the laboui suitable and aie the climatic 
conditions good — A It is leitainh hot 111 iladias But I do not think that climati- 
calh there is am dilhcultj Aftei ill the licit that con get in the fuinace is so gieat 
compaiatneh tint ton 01 twenti degices laiiation in the suiioundiug ituiospheie does 
not count foi much 

Q ion su that 3011 are len doubtful whctliei a <-iuccsstuI glass industii could haie 
been st irted here' — J Yes I should hesitate to lecoiumcnd it As legards staiting a 
new glass industr3 on puich (ommeicial giound>-, I can positnel} sa} that I would 
not lecommend it 

Ilou'hh’ Paiuht 1 / 1 / Molo'iiya — Q iou si\ that soda watei bottles impoited 

■duiing the last fom ecu'- meiiged 52,908 What would be the puce ou'an aierageP — 
J The aieiage pace <it the tune when wo weie working the facton would be foi small 
bottles Es 12 a gross and foi the largci bottles about Bs 18 a gross 

Q You h.iie heie the sand ai iilalde the laboni nailable and the maiket aiailible 
Don’t 30U think that the Madias Piesidenci will consume the whole of 30U1 outturn 
and moie” — A I think that it consumes 52,000 bottles i month 

Q Theiefoie the sand being mailable the liboiii being ai ulable and the maiket 
lieing 11 likable, do cou think that the Goeernment should go into this enterprise and 
■establish it on a sound business footing*" — A Theie mac be othci places moie suitable 
Than Madras That is nn only leason for not answering the question m the affirraatice 

Q B'ut haling legaid to these tliiee factois, the presence of the law mateiial, the 
laboui ind the maiket don’t 30U think that Goceinment would be justified in going 
into the indusli3 witli a view to putting it on a sound business footing ® — .4 I think 
the chief difiicult3’ is tint of cheip fuel I hear that there is an idea of staiting a 
■factoic in Bengal wheie cheap fuel is obtain ible You get cheap coal (heie and if that 
factory is started, I ■nm sure we would not bo able to compote with it 

Q That^iai be if it was the enteipiise of some piivate him which ma^ h.nc to 
gi\e a large letuin But foi the people of the ptesidency who lime got the laboui and 
the maiket would it not be an advantageous thing to stait an industi3' beie® — 4 I think 
that if a facton is staitcd in Bengal the Goaeinmcnt here would be wiong in establishing 
« factoi3' here The factor}^ in Bengal would be able to undeisell the Madras goods 
and tlie facton here would not be able to compete 

Q Because of the clieapne«s of the coal ® — 4 Coal is aery impoitant and expensive 
factor in the working of the factor3 

Q And IOU cannot tlimk of an} othei means of Buppl3'ing the nccessaiy fuel? — A. 
I think coal is the cheapest fuel 
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i/r C E Low — Q Suj^posing Goveiument took Tip a tiling like tkis liow are they to 
avoid the kind of mistakes that have characteiised such ventures m the past** I shall 
ask one definite question Suppose the St Helens man had come out in the first instance 
when the factoij was staited first, -would ho have avoided many of the mistakes that 
were committed, namely ho would not haie permitted a non-eontinuous furnace ? — 
A Certainly 

Q And you also think that the use of these unsuitable briclvS might have been pie- 

■^eIlted? A Experts attach the greatest impoitance to the light kind of bricks That 

point was impressed upon me ver^' much There are difficulties in the case of bringing 
out experts foi close industiies, such as glass-makeis are chary about gning away seciets 

Q 1 undeistand that theie was at one time a bottle-making machinery trust and 
anybody who wanted to buy bottle-making machiner-^ ought to be a membei of that trust 
H ive vou come acioss that land of thing — A Ho 

Q The question lesolves itself then into one of the light kind of expeil and the diffi- 
culty of getting him ^ — A I think that difficulty is not insuperable I think that if I 
had been continuing and if Government had advanced the money I could have gone on and 
that I should haae laigely' followed the advice of this firm Eorsters They would have 
constructed a continuous furnace and I should have stipulated that the two men sent 
out who weie very excellent remained until manufacture was made a complete success 

Q We understood from a previous question that Calcutta has the additional advan- 
tao-e of having cheap coal in acldition to the market and that you are doubtful whether 
the Madias market by itself would bo able to find sale for all the bottles ^ — A That is 
so 

Hon’hlc S^l Fazulhhoy Ciiriiviblwy — Q How did this factory get into the posses- 
sion of Government ^ — A The company went into liquidation and the factory was 
acquiied by a piivate individual who subsequently sold it to Government 

Q You say that there was some trouble about the workmen P What was the trouble^ 
— A The only tiouble was that we could not get with Indian laboui anything like the 
outturn that is got with European labour All I meant was that it would take leiy 
many years to make the Indian workmen as efficient as the English workmen 

Q Wh it is the pay that these Indian workmen get in comparison with the English 
woikmen? — 4 I do not know what a glass blower gets in Europe The men here are 
paid Its 15 a month 

Mr A Ghatterton — Q You have expeiieuce in connection with the manufacture 
and export to Europe of Madras handkerchiefs P — A We hare shipped a largo Quantity 

Q There was also a similar trade conducted from M idras in what are called lungies 
w Inch go to Singapore Have you got any experience of that — A I have no experience 

Q Do ymu lemembei the maximum value of this export tiade in iMadras handker- 
chiefs P — A I think about 5,000 trunks a year The value would be nearly a hundred 
tiiousand pounds sterling a year 

Q Ale these Madias handkerchiefs made on the country' loom ® — A Y'es 

Q Can y ou tell us what stood in the way' when experimenting w'lth iniproi ed looms 
with a view to getting a better outturn ® — A We imported a loom called the Hattersley 
about SIX of them That loom was operated by the feet It was practically a little 
lower loom, although much lighter We were told that it had worked very successfully 
in seieral countries on the Continent The speed was from 200 to 250 picks a minute 
which, of course, was quite good Our experiments with this loom were not successful 
The difficulties that we experienced were that the loom was very much heavier to 
work than the countiy loom and there is a gi eater strain on the yarn used We 
experienced constant breakages and eventually gave up any idea of making use of the 
looms which weie finally handed over to the Industries Department I do not know 
w hat they did with them ^ 

Q Do these Madras handkerchief looms do high class weaving ® — A Many of them 
do ot course 

Q Do they call for special skill ® — A The best quality is made in the Ponnori taluk 
about 20 miles from Madias These handkerchiefs are the best and it is extiemely 
difficult to get that type in any other part of the presidency Weavers there seem to be 
])»rticularly efficient and the craft seems to have been handed down from father to son 
for many successive generations So much so that attempts in othei centres to weave 
equal qualities ha-ve not been successful After many years of persistent work in the 
Cuddapah district we have succeeded in making some of the common qualities but not 
“ fine ” and “ finest ” handkerchiefs as yet 
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<2 These handLei chiefs are sent to London and sold by auction P — A They were 
fomicily sold by auction The auction sjstem has non disappeared 

Q Do jou gel these handkerchiefs from the traders or the neaversP What oiganiza- 
tion have 50U got to secure a continuous trade ^ — A We make our contracts ■with a 
middleman and have to ad'vance a considerable portion of the ■value of the order This 
middleman in turn distributes the money to the rrea^vers, also gives them yarn and 
later collects the goods 

<2 Hare 3'ou had any cousideiable trouble m recovering the advances *’ — A That is 
one of the gieat difficulties connected nitli the business In the case of an advance in 
values the weavei has often disposed of oui goods to otheis for better prices, but the 
difficulties in tiacing goods, although one would like to prosecute for non-fulfilment of 
contract, are too great in actual piactice to succeed 

Q Do you think it ■would be advisable for the weaving department of the Department 
of Industries to make fuithei experiments in this diieetion with a view to get ovei the 
difficulties connected with the manufactuie of this paiticulai class of goods *' — A I 
think that it is i matter foi the depaitment to consider I am doubtful about the 
point As I saj it is really due to heieditary skill in anj particular district If the 
department set itself to improve outturn and quality of these goods it would be a matter 
of persistentlj' and patientlj' walking without expecting anj great immediate results 
That would be a matter for the Government to consider 

Q Have you got any e’^peiience of the trade with the Stiaits ** — A I have no 
experience of the Straits tiadc 

Q Aie you awaie whethei the fly shuttle loom has been largely taken to by the 
weavers in the Jladias Presidency in lecent 3 ears '* — A It has I believe that lungies as 
well as handkcichiefs .11 e now laigelv' made on flv shuttle looms 

<3 In j 0111 experience in dealing with the weavers do 3 ou find that there is difficulty 
in disposing of then goods and that is an impoitant leasoii win thc3 aie averse fiom 
putting money into impiovcd methods*’ Do yon think that there is not sufficient 01 g i- 
nization among the weavers*’ — d I ,ain afiaid I have no personal knowledge of the 
subject 

Q Can 3'0ii sa} how mauj' weav'eis ue oiuploved in this handkeichief nidustia — 
A I have not got the figures with me 

Q Eoughl3 ** — A I should think that one weavci would turn out one piece of hand- 
kerchief in about five davs Theie aie 64 pieces in a tnink I should think theie are 
five to ten thousand weavers mal ing Madias handkerchiefs I must say that I am 
speaking rather ofthaiid I should he glad to put in a note 

President — It is a very important mittei If voii could look up the neecssarv data 
and let us have a note we shall he glad to have one 


WirNESS SUllSEQUENTLy rOKVV'ARDED THE EOU OWING — 

Note on Madras Handkerchiefs 

Some 4,000 trunks of Madias handkerchiefs valued at about £80,000 are shipped 
annually to London and iLence principally to the West Coast of Afiica and tlie AVest 
Indies Tins business goes back to tlie davs of the East India Company 

Up to 20 3 ears ago pul lie sales weie held in London quoiteih* at which these 
handkerchiefs were sold bv auction* 

Of late yoaii dnect orders have increased and auction sales no longer take place 
Prices Lave ruled fiom to 8 s \ piece for oidinai-3 plain weaves whilst a small 
demand has existed for goods woven with a dobb3 eftcct decoiated witli laised woi], and 
emi)ioidei3', prices of such running from 10s to 20s a piece 

These goods aie woven in hand looms imported cotton yarns being used, usualh 
fiO’s waij) and 40’8 weft 

The superior qualities which are woven in Aim, Sattivavedu and suirounding vil- 
lages have a very distinctive and aihstic appeaiance 

For many geueiations pioduction of these goods lias led to so practical a knowledge- 
being acquiied of vaiious details pertaining to treatment of yarn, d3'eing and weaving, 
that the weaver is a highly slalled craftsman as fai removed from the ordinary power 
loom or even hand loom plain goods weaver as the seulptoi is fiom a common stone 
mason 

It is very neeessarj to keep this in mind in considering selieraes for increasing pro- 
duction or introducing manufactuie of such goods in anv new district The common quali- 
ties have been for some time produced in the Cuddapah district w here I v/orked jia+iently 
for over ten yeais before arriving at a satisfactor}- standard These band loom goods 
command much higher prices than English power loom productions although reports that 
mill goods are gaining ground, particularly in the common qualities, have been increasing 
for some time 
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It IS ciibtomar}" licre to contiact witli a middlom in ioi one’s leqimtments, i couti ict 
usuallj being foi quantities laijjng Irom a single tiunk to seAernl bundled tiunks foi 
delneiy witliin ti\o to eight niontbs Middlemen are either successful uea^eis oi, if 
not weaiers bj caste, men uho haae acquiied lulluencc oaoi a Mca\ing commuiiitj or 
i\bo have pcibaps sueli intimate knowledge of a paiticular gioup as to enable them to 
get goods made 

It IS usual to adiauce one-thiid the cost, thus in contiacling foi thirty thousand 
rupees uoith of handkcicliiols in adiancc of Its 10,000 is gnen, the next pajunent being 
for goods delneied aftci oiie-tliiid the older his been comjileted 

In a stationai} oi dounuaid maikct contiact time is usualh kept and qualiti of 
goods IS coriect 

In i using m iikct eontiut time is often txceeded, the ostensible icasons being, 
too fiequciitl}, ineielj excuses of inanj kinds to coaei laches on the part of suppliers or 
Tveaveis in secietla giaing picferciicc to competitors subscquentlj booked ind higliei 
puce 01 dels 

Special designs nnj liaae been oidcied at the instigation of the Afncan tiadci in 
anticipation of in exjicetcd season demand, ind unfoitunatclj foi the oiigiiial contract 
bujer, as delivery time becomes due, should flic maikct have ulvanccd oi signs of active 
demand become manifest, suppliois find no diflicultv in icidilj making sales outside at 
higliei puces 

Moie than once it has hapjicncd th it tin pick of a lot li is been so dispose d of whilst 
tardy deliveiy is made against contiact The bujoi mav oiilv hcsi of this stolen raaich 
months and months 1 itei fiom flic iiato indeiitoi in Africa and too often it is then 
impossible to ti lee and uniavel flic facts much less get inj satisfaction A bujer not 
infiequentlv' has dclivoied to him goods viliith, viliilst in the niattei of qinlitv are at 
the time of delivei-v (oviiiig ])oihaps to active demind foi a jiarticiilai stale) worth more 
tlian contiact piice, ire leallv infciioi to contiact standaid of qiialita Too often an 
allowance cannot be obtained ind the buver cannot afiord to lot goods go to i coni- 
petitoi and insist upon ic-manufactuie as the biivoi’s maikct nould bo “polled bv eom])c- 
titors getting in first with his designs 

“ Capping,” 01 making tlic outside hnndkcrehiof of the piece of better quality than 
the inside, is not infiequentlv done The st indard of quality is weight of the picco 
nhich luns fiom 24 ounces (common) to 30 ounces (supciioi) 

Instead of using thioughout in the vieft lO’s imported vain, often fho icd neft 
stupes in the inside handkei chiefs arc made of countra dyed and spun 20*8 jam 

This allows of fowei tine ids being put in oi the piece made 8 to 9 inches short and 
jet weighing corrcctlj and qualitv appaientlv on a superficial examination of the top 
handkerchief all light 

It will have been gathcied from the lemaiks picceding this tint the meiehant’s 
difficulties are not solved by a detection of such iiiegulaiitics inasmuch as ho cannot 
always afford to reject goods If is often indeed i matter of difficultj to decide uhen 
and where to draw the line Of cour“e the moi chant during a time of poor demand 
IS often able to insist upon allowances for goods not iij) to stand ird or to obtain some 
measure of satisfaction, a business amounting to X80,000 per iiimim could Inidlv be 
maintained were it alwajs a case of ‘‘he ids I viin tails aou lose ” 

If it were possible to abolish the eustom of ‘‘advances” and to insist upon a 
penalty clause foi non or imperfect fufilment of contiact the difficulties leferrcd to 
would disappear In actual working honevei I have not found it possible to introduce 
such leforms 

I do not know hou Government can help, I luciely bung forwaid certain difficulties 
that it may be realived lion seiiously a meichant is handicapped in this business in 
not being able to obtain the co-opeiation viliich'is essential to development 

I am convinced that if only honest co-operation could be ensured on the pait of 
supplier and weaver the hand loom wcavcis’ interests might be considerably developed 

It may be interesting to note that the flj shuttle loom introduced by the Industries 
Department some ten leais since has been more and more coming into use in hand- 
kerchief weaving, and todav' I think that over 80 per cent of liandkerelnefs vioven are on 
such looms 
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WnirTEN Evidekce 

Greyest difficulty is met with, in India, in interesting fiiiancieis in mining enter- 
prise However sound the proposition maj be, in India, except coal mining, all 
mining propositions are regarded with extreme suspicion This is no doubt partly due to 
speculation in the past as well as failures Pseudo-experts are so common in India and 
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their activities are so widespread that honest men with sound piopositions aie regarded 
• ’ ' ’ ’ to obtoin eien a healing from the capitalists in this countn Only 

^ then numbei is extiemely limited — ^who have piofited fiom their 

investments m mining business, take some interest in mining piopositions But they 
also frequently give preference to othei j^ropositions such as the exploitation of agri- 
cnltuial pioducts 

Oapifcilists in India, with few exceptions, have very little knowledge of and take 
little luteiest in mining The success of the coal mining industry leadily attracts 
capital But the prosjiects of soundly organised metalliferous and non-metalbferous 
mining industries are almost unknown to the capitalists in India These branches of 
the mining industry are the most neglected and undeveloped in this countiy Where 
of sufficiently large scale, thej have aitiacted capital from Euiope But small scale 
industries pioneered by small capitalists have eithei failed for want of sufficient capital 
or sound oiganisation or both or are struggling for their existence 

While plenty of capital is forthcoming for the development of coal mining, jute, 
tea and othei agricultural industries, banking in Tndia is not sufficiently advanced to 
render financial aid to oidinaiy mining propositions other than coal Most of the manga- 
nese and mica mmes have been worked by small capitalists in the beginning and the 
deaelojiment of these couceins ms gieatlj hnmpeied bj 1 ick of capital Pioneer woikeis 
in the field base often been obliged to Innd o\ei then mterests oi to close their 
mines on account of then failuic to command capital to vitbstand the competition 
by then neighbours wiio veie atti acted by then own enteriirise Banks in India will 
not grant any loan on the security of mining property or stocks of ore, while it is easy to 
obtain such financial assistance for agricultural produce While leading banks in 
Euiope letain'oi can readily seciiie the services of consulting geologists or mining 
engmecis to leport on mining piopositions biought before them even fiom remote parts 
of the voild, banks in India possess no such agency as they entirely ignore mining 
ludustiies othei than coal Thus the control of some of the most important mining 
concerns lias passed into fnieign hands 

As a lulo, it is only men of high standing and influence who can command capital, 
men if then piopositions aie uoithless Pioneeis of mining industues and small 
capitalists in India have often to put an end to then activities on account of discourage- 
ment lud vant of capital and piopei guidance and the deielopmcnt of \ nnmhei of 
promising mining nidustiies has thus been checked 

It is lather difficult to suggest any means foi the lemoial of the difficulties winch 
confiont the small mine ownei in India, as so much depends on circumstances uhich 
greatly varj But as the declaied policy of the Government is the encouragement of the 
development of industues in India and as mining is the second basic industry in the 
world without the development of nhich no country can progiess sufficiently, I think 
the establishment of an Impel lal Department of Mines to develop the mineral industry 
of India, will go far towaids the soiling of the difficulties to some extent The present 
Geological Survey of India, if expanded into a combined Department of Mines and 
Geology, should answer the puipose I do not see the necessity foi a new depaitraent, as 
the Geological Survey with its vast expeiience and knowledge of llie mmeial resomces 
IS already in a position to niatenally assist in tlie development of the mineral industry 
of India The existing part of the piesent organisation should continue the investigation 
^ /• 1 „ ^1 --1 structuial geology of India and its Mines Bianch Mould 

> all aspects of economic geology and should institute special 

imestigatiou of all occunences of economic minerals with a view to then aevelopment 
wbeie narnuted Tliere should be a Piovincial Geologist in each pie^idency and 
province (perhaps with the exception of Bombay and the Punjab) including Baluchistan 
and the North-Western Fiontiei Province Besides, cariying on a survey of the eco- 
nomic mineral resources of his province, it will be one of the duties of the Provincial 
Geologist to investigate every mineral occurrence capable of development brought to 
his notice by pioneeis oi discovereis or holders of prospecting licenses or mining leases 
vbo require assistance and advice foi development The Provincial Geologist should 
leport to the Directoi of the Department of Mines »nd Geology and also to the pro- 
vincial Government on the prospects of the development of such deposits and sliould the 
Director form a favouiable opinion as to the mining project, necessary assistance may 
he rendered by Government on his recommendation Of course, the Piovincial Geologist 
will have to be a specialist capable of forming sound conclusions as to the prospects of 
a mineial find When once the deposits are prospected and their value proved under 
the fTuidance of tbo Provincial Geologist, it. may not be difficult to finance the under- 
takings It IS in the prospecting stage that the small capitalist is mainly hampered by 
V ant of sufficient funds for prospecting and foi exploiting bis produce The difficulty 
of finding a niaiket and the light type of Inxyeis has often retarded the deielopment of 
minenl industues in India A Department of Mines can give much assistance in this 
and many’ othei dnections Such a department is bound to stimulate the mineral 
indnstiy,'the importance of wliicll is haidly recognised in Indm In my opinion, the 
need foi such a department properly staffed, is very great and urgent 
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Govern mont In my opinion, much good may result in giving Government aid in the shape of 

^eoistinrs money grants-in-aid, bounties and subsidies, loans with or without interest, supply of 

machinery and plant on the hue-purchase system, provision of put of share capital of 
companies and guaranteed Government puichase of pioducts for limited periods, pro- 
vided that such aid is rendcied only on the meiits of each case to highly deserving 
industries Such aid should be given only to pioneers of impoitaiit industries rnd to 
small capitalists and not to those who can command capital Well-established industries 
should be excluded from such giants When there is a possibility of opening up the 
country and developing a new mineral industiy to the benefit of i Province, financial - 
aid by Government to defiay partly the cost of prospecting oi of machinery or to cover 
fieight, maj be granted to small capitalists who will be able to support with evidence 
their claim for such assistance In the case of industries of national importance. Gov- 
ernment may guarantee dividends after proper investigation Government should grant 
financial assistance only on the merits ot each case irrespective of the financial standing 
of the promoters provided they are honest and then project is sound 

The grant of bounties and subsidies ought to stimulate the inception and the develop- 
ment of new industries Such grants have led to the establishment of industries of far- 
reaching importance in other countries such as Canada and Australia But India has 
very few captains of industry and so long as their number and spheres of activity are 
limited, little good will result from the oilier of bounties In my opinion, the grant of 
bounties and subsidies may lead to new developments in the mineral industry ot India 
Such assistance is necessary and may very appropiiately be granted for the establishment 
of metallurgical industries, such as, the manufacture of non and steel, ferro-manganese 
feiro-chrome, aluminium, tungsten, lead, etc, and also for chemical industries such is 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, cvanide, calcium carbide, sulphate of ammonia, 
alumina, aniline colours, etc Industries of national importance should have the first 
claim for bounties A number of mineral industries can be started with success in India 
provided these industries receive grants of bounties oi subsidies oi they are protected 
tiom foreign competition Under normal shipping conditions, an extensive export trade 
in iron-ore is possible provided bounties are gi anted at the early stage of the industry 
When Government give financial assistance on a large sc.ile to an industry, Govern- 
ment control will be necessary to ensure proper expenditure of the amount granted and 
for the efficient organisation of the industry for its success The failure of man'v 
industries may be traced to heaw outlay on buildings and wrong type of machinery and 
the handling of the business by incompetent men The ippointment of Government 
directors will go far to remedy these defects When Government guarantee dividends or 
grant heavy loans or provide part of the share capital of companies. Government directors 
must be appointed In other cases, such as the giants of small amounts of money, loans 
with or without interest, supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, 
Government control should be confined to an audit of the accounts only 
EPioqi c.r factories J have no direct personal experience of Government pioneer factories But so far 

as I am able to judge, I think such factories have done much good for the industrial 
development of the country However the growth of the pioneer lactone'^ has been 
so far, very slow and only a few such factories have been established within the last 
decade In this country, lack of initiative and knowledge of industries on the 'part of 
the people being so conspicuous, the pioneering of industries by Government is a necessity 
Pioneer factories should be started after thorough investigation by leal and not supposed 
spefialirts Makeshift arrangements and false economj must be ngidl-j avoidid “The , 
right man in the right place ” the neglect of this elementary principle of industinl 
success, IS the cause of the failure of a very large number of Indian industries 

A pioneer factory should be closed when the feasibility of the undertaking has been 
sufficiently demonstrated and when similar industries are started bv private capitalists 
or companies and as soon as there is any likelihood of competition with the latter When 
the success of a pioneer factory is well-established, it may be handed over for private or 
company management 

The main object of pioneer factories should be to demonstrate the possibility of 
starting new industries to check the import of foreign articles capable of being manu- 
factured in India Industries for the manufac+ure of finished products from Indian raw 
materials, which can be exported with profit in competition with those now being 
manufactured in Europe from Indian raw materials, should be investigated I do not see 
why Government should not undertake the pioneering of metallurgical or chemical 
industries similar to those inaugurated by the Canadian Government It is in this 
direction that results of far-reaehing imjiortance may be achieved, although the cost of 
such undertakings will necessarily he high Experimental stations for the investigation 
of the prospects of chemical metallurgical and mineral industries ought to be opened by 
Government as esrlv as possible 

SinanoiaJ »gonci»8 It is possible for existing or new hanking agencies to give material assistance to 

mining undertakings — 

(1) by relaxing the present rio-id treatment in favour of more sympathetic atti- 
tude for mining propositions by small capitalists, 
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(2) by secaiing Ihe semces of comiictent geologists aud inimiig cuginecis lo in- 

vestigate and lepoit on mining pioposihons, 

(3) by granting loans for the development of sound propositions or for tliepurcliasa 

,<>1 maLliineiy , 

(4) by granting advances against consignments of oies or mineral products, 

(5) by advancing fi eight charges as in the case of agricultural products 

(6) by granting loans on the secuiity of slocks of sdeaklc ore 

Government aid, uhen it competes with cMsting indiistiies oi discouiagts ficsh, 
piivite enfeipiise, should bo discontinued When there is a complaint of competition, 
the paity aliected bj Government assistance to a rival iindeitaking should appioach 
Gniernment witlT i full repiesentation of then giicvanees and if a sufficient rase is made 
out, then Government vill (case giving issislaiue to jirovent undue competilion oi to 
diseoiiiage pii\ ate enterprise „ 

I have had no espenence of technical and scientific aid provided by Government, as 
I do not know whethei there i 5 any oigauwition in this piesidoncj ( ipable of lendemig 
.aid to any mining industi;^ I have leeeived assistance horn the Geological Survey of 
India and fiom the Commercial Intelligence Depaitment lleseaiches conducted bj the 
Geological Survey on the mineral lesources of India, have led to vei-j impoitant develop- 
ments of the mineial iiidustiy of this countiy The piesent position of the coal, petro- 
leum, manganese, mica, and tuugston and othei industries is due to the investigation 
and the publication of the researches conducted by the membeis of the Geological Survey 
of India The manganese mining industrj' of the Bellaiy distiict, which 1 as given 
employment to thousands of poor labouieia in the and region embracing the Bellary and 
adjoining distiicts in the Bombaj>- Piesidency, during the last decade, would not have 
been biought to existence hut for the discoveiies made hy me on the basis of the clue siiji- 
plied bj the late Mr Bruce Foote of the Geological Suivey As the lesult of the discoveiv 
of extensive deposits of manganese-ore, i v'eiv backvvaid jiirt of this piesidencv lias been 
opened up by about 20 miles of railway, lelief has been given by employment in the 
mines to i rousidcrabl“ peicentage of a famme stiicken population, to sav nothing about 
the starting of au iinpoi taut new industij in Southern India, which hasveij (onsinciiblv 
added to the income of the Sandur State, the Madias Government, the railway and 
steamer companies concerned The piesent extension of the Marmagoa Harbour is the 
result of the diiect influence of the large export tiade in manganese The reseaiches of 
Dr L L Fermor of the Geological Survey have gieally stimulated the manganese 
industiy of India 

The loan of Government experts may be given on the meiits of application by private 
■firms or companies Generally, such assistance should he treelj' given for ludustiies 
which are likely to assume far-reaching importance Expert assistance may also be given 
to minor industries of special importance The conditions governing the loan of Gov- 
ernment expeits will vaij accoiding to ciicumstances AYhen piivale Aims oi compinics 
are capable of defraying the salary and expenses of an expert, they should be made to 
bear such charges But small capitalists should be given expert assistance free of 
charge when their undertakings are of sufficient impoitaiice 'When expeit assistance is 
likelj to lead to the establishment of an impoitant industry capable of wide development 
by a group of capitalists working independently, such assist-ance may be given free In 
all cases, the expenses eonnected with'tlie actual investigation of an expert should be 
borne by private firms oi companies 

Tile publication of the results of researches made by a Government paid expert 
while attached to a private enterprise, should be governed by conditions peculiar to each 
-case Puiely technical details wliicli do not entail the disclosure of any specially designed 
machinery or process of confidential nature may be published Busine=s secrets wdiicb 
if disclosed, may affect the luteiests of i fiim should not be made public When the 
publication of details is likely to cngendei unfair competition to the pioneers of an in- 
dustry, the results of reseaich should lie entirely withheld When there is no objection 
by industrialists to the publication of the results, researches mav be freely published 

Dcmonstiation factories for the following industries may be started with advantage 
in the Madias Piesidency 

(1) Oil-piessing, (2) Essential oils maiuifattuie (3) Soip manufaetiuo, (4) Fiuit 
canning, (5) Manufacture of svnthetic dings and peifumes, (6) ManufacUne of Sali- 
cylates from Gaultheria Odorotissima, l7) Manufacture of Thymol (8) Potassium Bichro- 
mate raanufactuie, (9) Potassium peimangauate manufac'uic, (10) ilanufaetiire of bleaeli- 
inrr powdei, (11) Manufactuie of jiharmaceutical pioducts, (12) Glass blownicr, (13) Medi- 
cine bottle manufacture, (14) Manufactuie of gliss chimney, globes and ordinary glass- 
•ware, (15) Manufacture of enamelware, (16) China-clay goods manufacture, (17) Manu- 
fact .113 of cutleiy and surgical inslruments, (18) Lock manufacture, (19) Hurricane 
lantern and table lamp manufactuie, (20) Maniif ictiire of bell-mctal v'-arc, (21) Manu- 
factuie of glass bangles, (22) Manufacture of shell bangles, (23) Maniif ictiire of paints 
colours and varnishes, (24) Manufactuie of scientific instruments for science leaeliing 
(25) Wood distillation 
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Kesesroh abroad ffudei tlie existing Conditions, it will be adiantageous to cnrij on resoaiebes for 

sucli subjects as the deielopinent of inetalluigical industiies in the United Kingdom 
As cmelting worbs and nietalluigieal laboi atones are at present almost non-existent in 
India, metalluigical lesearcbes should be earned on in England, to saie hoiTy expendi- 
tuie meielj to ascertain the possibility of developing these industries Besides, cxpeit 
idsice will be readih .nailable in the United Kingdom foi faming on such iesc.iielie<' 
Instead ot a nen Advisoij’’ Council foi Eesearch in India, I think it will aiisnei 
the pill pose if the scope of the piesent Boaid of Scientific Ada ice is sufhcientlt enl.arged 
Scientific leseaich is still in its inlanci in India and outside Bengal, compara- 
tnely little oiiginal noik is being done I liaac not lieaid of anj impoit.int iese<iicli being 
conducted by piofessors oi scliolais ot iin TJniieisity in India outside the Calcutt.i 
TJnneisiti Eyen in Calcutta and Bacca, leseaich in pine clioiiiisti^ is rather the order 
of the dat and applied cheinistii is an ilmost entiieh neglected field Theic are aery 
few in India uho can direct scientific icseaicli which is likela to icsull in important 
industrial deaelopnients The professois tliiefl^ possess toncliing qualifications Onla a 
few of them cany on leseardi uoik The abilita of tlie jnajonta fo institute or direct 
oiiginal leseaich avork is doubtful India i irela' atti icts aii^ of those piofessors uho ore 
eminent in science or famous as leseaith aaoikcis ’When lesciieh aiork is not sufficiently 
advanced in India, in my opinion, little good aaill icsult lij instituting an Adaisora 
Council foi leferiiiig ie«eaich pioblcms to colleges except iii isol ited cases As regards 
iffuiing pioblems to other institutions, siifb i couisc ( in be nsefulla ulopted mIicii sudi 
institutions haae a special staft of specialists to deal uith the pioblcms The Indian 
Institute of Science has not act achieaed the objects of its illustiioiis foundei It has 
so fai failed to attiact and tuin out leseaicli workers in sufiiciont mimbeis The loading 
colleges in Bengal in spite of then cxtremela ctoiiomical laboialoiy oiganisation, produce 
ind retain the gieatci numlci of lesearch seholais aaho are inspiied ba the biilliant 
achieaements of jiiofcssois of international icjiutation The locale of th.' Indian 
Institute of Science is appaiently nnfoiiunato as it has failed to alia act the bcttei tape of 
leseiich seholais a\ho refuse to leaae Bengal avhoie the recent grouth of research aaoilc 
has been unexpectedly lapid coii'idcimg the nnmhci of coniiihutions fo scientific 
societies Had the Indian Institute of Science been located in Bengal, it would have 
attiacted a large nuinbei of biilliant students Bofcrring of icscaich woik to tlic 
colleges in Bengal, bj' an Advisoiy Council or by an enlarged Board of Scientific Adaice, 
anil he welcomed bj the lesearcb scbolai« Sucb a coiiise anil grcatla stiiiiulate re- 
seaicli woik and anil go fai to altci the piescnt tendenca of doaoting ittention oxclusivela 
to puie science The Impeiial Agiicullnral Beseaich Inshtnio at Pusa and the Iinpennl 
Eoiest Ileseaich Institute, can do a great deal toaaaids the solving of lesearch problems, 
as these institutions are stalled by a number of specialists who have alieady done and 
are doing investigation woik of value But eaeiafihing anil depend on tlie time winch 
these specialists anil he able to spaic and deaoto to additional reseaich aioik as they have 
plenty of routine aiork to do TJndei these circumstances, I do not sec ailiy an Imperial 
Institute of Tiidustiial Beseaich should not be started seeing that tlieie are special 
depaitments foi agiicultui il, foiest ind bacleiiologicnl reseaich Such a researcli 
institute appears to me to be absolutcla' nciessaia foi tlie deaclopiuent of industries in 
India, which is a subject of the aeia highest impoitanco and avhicli should not be made 
to depend on unceitain assistance fiom colleges oi institutions which aio not piiniarily 
organised for industiaal lesoaich There is not a single chair of applied chemislay attached 
to any Hniveisilv in India This is enough to show liow sorely sucli an important 
subject without which industrial progress is nell-nmh impossible, is neglected An 
Imperial Depaitment of Industiial Eeseaieh, if jiropeilj stalled by acknowledged specia- 
lists witb fiist hand knowledge of indnstiies, will go fni towaids the industrial legenera-- 
tion of India It should eiitbiace the following — 

(1) Department of Ajiplied Chemistry , 

(2) ,, Mining and Metalhirgy , 

(3i ,, Electio-technics, 

(4) ,, Mechanical Engmeeiing 

Of course, each depaitment will hare suhsidiaiy biinclies, each presided ovei by an 
acknowledged specialist on ample lemuueratioii to attiact tlie best available expeits 
from Europe and Ameiiea Tlie details of such an oiganisation as the pioposed Impenal 
Institute, can onh be woiked out aftei jirolonged investigation by a group of specialists 
tiurve/a toi indn'- In my opinion, the existing knowledge of the available lesonrces of tlie country — 

trill purports agucultuial, forest, mineial — is fai from complete and requires to be supplemented by 
fiirtliei surveys The mineral lesonrces of India specially requiie further survey and a 

great deal of exploration will he necessary befoie we haye a satisfactory 
knowledge of the iicliness of India in economic mineials A vast amount 
of work has already been done in tins direction by the Geological Suiwey of 
India But it is no exaggeiation to state that a gioat pait of the couiitiT still lemains 
unexplored and many deposits of value remain nndiscoveied The Hon’hle Mr W A 
Lea, in the course of a speech at an annual dinner of the Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, belittled the mineral lesources of India In a recent interview with Sir Thomas 
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Hollauci, ifi Tliertgiiaj i Cliettijai, of the Soiitliein India Cinmbei of Commeice, spoLe 
about the po\eily of the nunei-al leboniceb ot Soiithcni India I \entnre to state that 
' buth o])*iuonb aio eiioneous Aftei 12 Aeais’ pioueeiing noih in Soiithem India, I 
do not thinlv that it Mill he an e\ iggeiatiou to say that this is one of the most impoitaut 
mineial pioMiicts in the noild and if its iiehness is not Imomi, it is foi want oi explo- 
4-ation and ignoiance 

live woik of the (jeological Sniiej has appaientlj been gieatly h impel ed hj aiant of 
sufhcient funds uul inadequaej of statt In addition to the present staff, I suggest the 
appointment ot a special staff foi tlie sole pmposo of caiijing on a siiivey of economic 
mincials and the development of the mining industry As already suggested in the 
beginning of this statement, I advocate the cnlaigement of the present Geological 
Surrey into a Department of Mines and Geologi with the follouing additional stab 
with the evception of the Diicctor — 

(1) Diietioi of Mints and Gcologr 

(2) Assistant Director of Mines 

(3) , Geology 

(4) Economic Geologist in clnigc ot the division ot Metalhfuous Miueinls 

II CSC uch 

( 0 ) Assistant Economic Geologist 

(6) Chemist 

(7) Economic Geologist in charge of the division of Non-metallic Minerals 

llesc uch 

(8) Assistant Geologist 

(9) Chemist 

(10) Economic Geologist in charge of the dnision of Research in Ends 

{11) Assistant Geologist 

(121 Economic Geologist in cliaige of tlic division ot Building Mateiials Eescaich 

(13) Assistant Geologist 

(14) Chemist 

{la-23) Provincial Geologists, eich Mith a suhoidmatc st-aff of 
One Chemist 
Two Prospectois, 

One Iloiing Eorcinaii 
Four E'sploreis 
Six Scouts 

I hare eiidcir cured to-ioughly outline the oiganisation of the Mines Bianch as 
■above Among the present officers of the Geological Surrey, those rvho are speciahsl's 
in economic geology should be transfeired to the Mines Branch The others will 
continue their geological work Should the cost of the above scheme be prohibitive, 
only the Piorimial Goologisls mth tiieii subordinate staff, should be appointed to com- 
plete the mineral survey The Piovincial Geologists should cany on the economic 
ranienl suirey^ of then icspoctirc piorinces uiidei the direct contiol of the Directoi 
Thor should iindeitako extensive cxploiatoir work All impoitmt mineial occuiiences 
should be examined and icpoitod upon Trained piospectois and explorers should bo 
engaged Where approved by the Provincial Geologist, prospecting work should be 
started to ascoltain the mine of imjioi-tnnt deposits, if possible The survey should he 
extended from distnct to district The scouts should be Ixained for collecting specimens 
Village office! s should lie ordered by the Collectors to report all Itnown mineral occur- 
rences to the Prorint-iil Geologist All important occurrences should be investigated 
by the Provincial Geologist himself 

The precise obiects of such a mineial survey slioiild be 

(1) to complete as fai as possible, tlie woik of the Geological Survey so fai as 

economic geology is concerned, 

(2) to extend the knon ledge of economic minerals uith a nen to the establishment 

of mining indiistiies, and 

(3) to publish all informations regarding the value of the mineral deposits located 
The result of such surveys, if made Middy known to parties interested in mining, 
will be a great incentive to the expansion of the mining industiy 

I ventiue to suggest a thorough and verv' early investigation of the following by 
the Geological Survey of India — 

(1) Iron-ore deposits of India, 

(2) Goppei-oie deposits of Singbhum, 

(3) Lead-ore deposits of the Cuddapali district, 

(4) Bauxite dcpo'its of India, 

(5) Phosphate deposits of the Trichinopoly district 

Tlio educative value of industrial exhibitions is veiy great Such exhibitions rxluiutions 
never fail to inteiest even ordinary people in industries Exhibitions are tbe surest 
medium for creating populai interest in the possibilities of developing imTustries 
They assist in forming new ideas and in widening the industrial horizon 
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Eittei Goveiiiment should tliemsehes hold periodical exliibitions or encourage 
piivate ao-encies to do the same 'Xhe promoteis of such evhibitions should be finan- 
cnlly iss°isted and Go^elnment grants 01 icuaids should be fieelj given for new 
industries 01 inventions of merit . , , 

Industiial exhibitions should be of a demonstratne nature besides including displays 
of nu mateiials and manufactured pioducts 

Exhibitions should be popular in chaiactci to cducitc the masses and to excite 
geneial inteiest in industiies Thc> should not luciely mm at bunging bu 5 eis 
Tnd sailers into contact ilthough this should be one of the piiucipal objects 

Ihe development of the mining industiy is fiequeullj h inipercd in the Madias 
Piesidencj bj the inamdais and the pattadais who cithei retain the entire or paiiial 
possession of the mineral lights Goveunncnt do not evcicise any contiol oaei their 
mineral imlits and mining in such lands is not legulated bj the l^fining Pules of the 
Government of Indu The lesull is that these lands are ficquenth withheld to 
hampci the development of the mining industi'j The inamdais and the pattadars 
often demand most exoibitint tcims foi the mining of minei ils in then linds I do 
not uudeistand why Government do not it leist inteifeic in the case of the holders 
of patta lands who deiivc then rights fiom Government It is often difficult and 
sometimes impossible to induce a pattad n to even allow i passage through his land 
roi the transpoit of mineials Such unwaiianted obstiuctions ought to be removed 
bj Government, as these retaid the jii ogress of the mining industij to a ver> appreci- 
able extent I think Goveiiiment should allow fiec use of waste lands for at least a 
limited penod, foi the development of new industiies 

I have found from expeiicncc th it the giant of special rewards often lead to the 
impiovement of the minei's efhcienev Such lewaids have piodiieed healthj com- 
petition among the mine coolies and consequent incieise of tlio output Pewaids 111 
the shape of clothes, blankets, etc , are more appieciated than presents in cash 
In mv steatite mine, I used to feed the coolies and then fimilics on the completion of 
each consignment of steatite and on important ftstival davs This led to a niaiked 
impiovement in the attendance ind the woik of average coolies In the diamond 
mine, mv givino- a silver bangle to the soiteis ioi finding 12 diamonds, made them 
improve then efficiencv in soiting and not a single case of theft occuried 

A gloat deal depends on the tinning given b> supenusois to the labourers So 
fai IS mj expeiience goes, the South Indian labourer, if trained ind cneouiaged 
suffieiintlv develops eonsideiable amount of efficiencj 

To impart an-y sort of education to the labouieis with whom I have to deal, ig out 
of question Tliev bclontr to the most bickvvard classes in the presidenej Most 
of them have long ago passed the school going age Tliej have no inclination to be 
educated in any way, although some of them aio willing to send their childien to the 
school only to give them a better start in life and not to turn them into labouiers So 
fai as I have studied the question of impioving the e^ficlcnc^ of the mine coolies, I 
think much can be done bv demousti-ation and lantein Iccluies Ordinai’j night 
schools are out of question in the case of such hard worked labourers As for the 
children of the laboureis, although I recognise the value of compulson education 
(pnmar>), I think it will produce onlv a discontented class of men nveise to manual 
laboui 

There is a Department of Industiies in the Madias Presidencj So far ns I am 
awaie, it is not in touch with the mining industi’j Either mining is not apparently 
recognised as an industry by this department 01 the mineral industry is outside its 
scope of opeiation In any case, the activities of this department .ire verj limited > 
Foi the future development of industiies in the Madi-as Presidency, I recommend 
the establishment of a B'oaid of Industries which should be only advisory in charactei 
The Member of the Governor’s Executive Council in charge of the Industries port- 
folio, should be the President of this Board The Diiector of Industries should be a 
membei The Madras Chamber of Commeice, the South Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and the Trades Association should each elect a competent member with extensive 
kncwledge of industiies and capable of advising the Government m industrial matters, 
to represent them on the Boaid Besides these. Government should nominate two 
Indian members from the Piesidency who aie likely to usefully fill then place on the 
Boaid and who are able to materially advance the development of industries From 
time TO time, it will be necessary to have specialists to advise the Board, as the 
nature of enquiries demand Such specialists who give their services fiee, should be 
ten poiaij members of the Btoard 

In addition to the Advisoiy Board, the present post 01 the Director of Industiies 
should be retained The designation— Director of Industries— is a misnomei and a 
less high sounding title should be used The best available man who will be able 
to give impetus to the development of industries should be appointed as the head of 
the Department of Industries The fittest man should be selected, it does not mattei 
w 1 ether he is a Civilian or a businessman or an expert He must possess exceptional 
organising ability which is absolutely essential He must be well-informed in industrial 
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matleis and needs of the country Practical knoirledge of industries is certainly a 
gjeat recommendation But as it is not possible for a single man to possess all 
round hrcivledge of seveiul industries, tins ideal cannot be fulfilled The appointment 
of 1 business man ivith knowledge of industries has much to recommend . Such 
appointment is being lustified by the piesent Diiecfor of the Department of Industries 
(this should be the piopei designation instead of Director of Industries), United 
Provinces, who is showing remiikahle energj' in establishing new industries However 
as I haie said. Government must appoint the fittest man available and tbe selected 
office! must justify bis appointment to be made pei-manent 

The Board of Industiies will advise the Government as to the prospects of 
mdustiies which can he staited by Government foi the benefit of tbe country It 
will rest with tins bodj to recommend tbe giant of aid to deserving industries, after 
mipaitial exammation of tbe merits of each case Tbe Diieetor of flie Department of 
Industiies should cam on tbe deielopinent of industries started undei Government 
auspices He will contiol tbe pioneei and tbe demonstration factoiies He should 
not be undei tbe contiol of tbe Board 

In ordei to coiielate tbe sepaiate activities of tbe vaiious provinces as regaids 
industries, it will be necessarj to foim an Impeiial Department of Industnes It is 
possible to fom such a department under a single bead if tbe light man is discovered 
and if be is assisted bv a group of expeits with fiist band knowledge of industnes 
Such an Impeiial depaitmeut will contiol tbe working of all tbe piovmcial depait- 
inents moie ofhcientl'^ than the proiincial Governments 

The Impeiial depaitment should iniestigate and inaugurito new industries uLeieier 
pi icticable, and pieient oveilapping of the aetiiities of the' piovineial departments 
Its expeit advice and decision will determine tbe development of industries tbiougbout 
India 

According to tbe “ Quinquennial Revieu of tbe Mineral Pioduction of India ” 
written b^ Sii Thomas Holland, uliile Dnector of tbe Geological Survey of India, 
“ duiing tbe last bundled vears the cost of a ton of sulpbuiic acid in England has 
»boen 1 educed fiom over £30 to under £ 2 , and it is in consequence of tbe attendant 
revolution in tbe Euiopean chemical industries, aided by increased facilities foi 
tinnsport, that in India the manufactuie of alum, copperas, blue vitiiol, and the 
alkalies have been all but esteiminated, that the export tiade in nitie has been 
lednced instead of developed that cojiuei and several other metals are no longer 
smelted that the country is lobbed eveiy yeai of ovei 90,000 tons of phosphatic 
fei-tihsei-s, and that it is compelled to paj over 20 millions sterling foi pioducts 
obtained in Europe fiom raineials identical with those ljung idle in India ” 

A moie glaiiug exposure of the imperative need for an Imperial Department of 
Industiial Reseaich cannot be made Although much attention has rightly been 
paid and heavn expenditure incuired for the development of agriculture, the time 
has come when the possibilities of applied chemisti^ and the development of maau- 
factuiing industries ought not to be ignored In the whole of India, there are not 
more than half a do/en Professois of Geology and research in applied chemistry and 
genlcg}’’ 18 unknown so far as the univeisities are concerned Under the circumstances, 
much cannot be expected fiom the existing universities, and hence the necessity for an 
Imperial Depaitment of Industrial Research One of the principal functions of the 
proposed Imperial Department, if constituted, should be to at once take up the problem 
of the development of industries for the utilisation of the mineral resources with the 
help of applied chemistry and chemical engineering, so that at least this 20 millions 
sterling which are annnally lost are savecL to the country 

As I have said, the details of the constitution of an Imperial Depaitment of In- 
dustnal Research can only be worked out by a group of specialists after prolonged 
investigation so that tbe experience of tbe Indian Institute of Science may not be 
repeated 

Tbe Diiector of tbe Imperial Department should generally exercise control over 
tbe work of the lieads of each department which will be constituted to carry on re- 
searches in the difierent branches of science and technology The Director should 
also be in a position to obtain expert assistance outside the departments under his 
control, to initiate researches in any new industnes the establishment of which ofters 
distinct prospects He should be given executive control of the entire organisation 
with as wide powers as possible and he will be directly responsible onlv to the Minister 
of Industries 

Local Governments should engage their own experts only for those industries which 
can be developed in tlieir province Their technical and scientific depaitmsnts should 
bo organised accoiding to the industrial needs of tbeir respective provinces 

The most suitable way of developing technological research institutions appears 
to me to be — 

(1) by locating such institutions in industrial centres where these will be readily 
accessible to the best intellects of a piactical bent who arc capable of 
cariying on or who have evinced capacity for technological research 
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(2) by attracting professors of inteinnlioiml reputation and atkiiou lodged eiKcinhsti. 

to occupy tho yaiious clmns, 

(3) by allording cvtoiisivo facilities foi ciiuying on vnd jnibhcution of rcwarcbes , 

and 

(4) bj ottering hulbcicnt cncouiugement in the sliapt' of btudcnt8ln])s and tratel- 

ling scliol II ships 

(io\ cl nment technical and scicutitic tvjieitsnho art pcnuancutlj imploded bj 
Goyornment under contract and y\bo 'tie not highly icmnncratcd, should be encoimtgcd 
to study ooudilitns und mdutris in othei countnet, b^ griut ol fat p.issigcs and ji.il 
of Ihcir cypeuscB 13nl sjiecial c\pcits engaged for establislung nn imlvn-U) ttlio iitt 
supposed to po'-scss uptodate hmi'Uedgt of their resjicctiyt indiistrn » or stn'iice should 
bo dohuirod liom such asu.stantc 

I am not it\ no ol the tyistciicc ol an\ sjicdiil retennri hbriuos outside tlnai. 
niaintnncJ by tho (loycimnint Scientific Depnrtnicnts The dilhctiUns in eonmillmg 
works of lefcronce in my ccsi arc ytiy gieat Sucli norks ,in i ircly ntti's.,i!i!e to me 
I luiye been obliged to form n luiniutiirc lilnuij nt considi ruble cjpense llul I am 
precluded from (onsulting li{lily imjioitnnt and (onserpn iitl^,, high prium, and out 
of print puhlicalious 

Aly suggestion a that Giiycrnmeiit should esinhlisli free lilnarien i f tcthuaal and 
Rcientiiic norl s at I'l (he nu si in.jiortanl indiislnnl centres 

Tho public Uions of the Giological Sni-yty hianng on titnomic geology haye 
giycn inyaluablc aid to the mining imhisfiy The issue of a lord' 'iiid munoirs dealing 
nith cconomn mnuiils is eigiih nnaileel und lend with unit intirist by llio e nLo 
huye ulentihcd thcmsihes aitli *the dcielopment of tho nniutal industry in India 
H'eyv industries hiiye been 6uect«sfully (stnlilished ind already » vi«(ing industrit^ 
Inye rccencd impetus fiom the piililit ilioii of the rest arches (ondiieted by (lie 
members of the Geological Suiyey In u ntimbti ef i is( the usults linyt hten of 
far-reaching imporinnre Dr Hall's Ikoiumiu Geology of India Ins Imd tlie founda- 
tion of a numlier of ludustnes The coal rf-ouicis of Indii nould hue remained 
unknown hut foi (he puhluation of tlie resi udus lu (miiunt ‘pMiilists of line 
Sur'cy 'file jiresuit m ignitude of the toil mining indiisld i due in a gnat 
measure to the jnoueu'v y\ho iiuidigated und irivmilely in ij'pi d all the' covlfields 
of India The \uluo of the jinblKulioiis i mhodying the*.! inye-tigations is clenrh 
shovn by tlie fiet that llic-e memoirs hiue long bun out of print and 
old copies cannot bo purchased nt am cost 1 he eyjdo’t itmii of petroleum 

by modem nuthods his folloacd tin pul)IieT.(ifin of tlie tlnmical and 
geological lesonielics < lined on by tin Snney riie jiiiblu ation of the imtnoir on 
tho mica (lei)o-.its of Indn m ide the miey lesouiics cf India kno\ n in lltirope and 
America and led to tlu deyolopnieiit of tin industiy to a nnrl ed ixteid 1 hi 
published results of the imesligutions of the Geolngn il Sur\ey shoatd the futility <>f 
carrying on (lie gold mining industry in Cliot inagpur and \\ y imnd Tins bd t'> 
tlu ahandoiimont of thest supposed rich goldfields Other" isi* (he exploitation of 
these areas y\ould hy\e been lontinued "ith grtit loss of money ‘vnd credit of India 
IS nn impcntint mninil field Tlu iMstniu of Iniixite di posits i .is nnkninm m 

India prey ions to the disiosciy of the identity of this mineral "itli aluminous 
laterites of India by Sii Ibomiis lloilmd T.ndt isours irc now Vicing inndo to 
minufaclure uluminiuin fiom the Indian lati rite I inn inclined to think that the 
baiiMte discoyorics in Hntish Guiiinn y\lnch aic now considered of nation il itnjtorlance 
aio the direct result of the jnihhentiou of llio lesults of Sir Tlinmas Trollancl's researches 
The occurrence of laleiiti in Biitisli Guiana was knoan long ago Hut it is only aftei 
tho cstahlisliment of the identity of Die ahiminous Iiidiin latirite th it attention yyas 
directed to the possibilities of Die lalerilo detiosits of Guiana The juihliention of the 
discoyery of irou-ore deposits ol the Gurum iislnni lulls by Air 1’ X Bose of (be 
Suryey has led to (he impoitint dcyelopmcnts "Inch have tuny placed the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works in in onynhle position 'llio cnlieiFms of Sii Thomas ITolIaml and 
of Dr Fcimoi on the yy.isteful methods of mining manganese pabliRhcd by the 
Geological Survey, haye bad to n decided improypuiont in the yyorking of these yaluahlo 
deposits Di Feimoi’h memoir on Dio m uigiinc se-oro deposits of India, ychieli is a 
monument of io=cnich und inclusliy, is imnluahle to Dioso yyho are engaged in study- 
ing uid yyoikiDg manganese-oie deposits 'Die deyelopment of the eonindiini, tbio- 
mitc, tungsten, magnesite, copper, manganese, iron and many othci mining industries 
can be traced to tho nublicitinns of the Geologic il suryey 

It ifc Inglily desiiahlc in the intoiesis of tiado to introduce a compuKon’ syslcni 
of registiation or disclosuio of pnrtnoisliips Bui sutb a measure is almost imprneti- 
eahle of enforcement 

Lack of tianspoit facilities in tins proyinee materially liinders the deyelopment 
of impoitant mineial inclustiies The development of the non and steel m.mufneluie 
in the Madras Presidency is hindered mainly by lack of tiansport facilities A 
imreher of mineral industries enii be started but foi Die present Ingli freisrlil rates 
cl'irged by ibe railyyav companies Shipment of iion-oie to Eniope is impossible on 
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atcoant of tho piesent liigli railway ficigbta winch are quite out of proportion to the 
value of tho oic Au exiensne development of the iron-ore tiade can take place if 
low rates are obtainable Considering the lato for coal, the freight lor iron-ore 
ought to bo less than one-tenth oi a pie pei maund per mile While the pimcipal manga- 
nese cariying luilwi^s chdige freight lor manganese at one-tenth of a pie pei maund 
per mile, tho Southern ilahratta llailway Company aihitraiily fix the freight at a 
rate which is fai in excess oi the one-tenth of a pic rate This high freight has retarded 
tho development of the South Indian manganese industry to a mailed extent The 
South Indian oie is almost invaiiablj second or third giadc and is not of such good 
quality as the ore of tho Central Pravinces oi Bengal A substantial reduction of 
tho railway freight will lesult in heavier export oi ore from the manganese mines 
in Southern India On account of tho war, abnoi-mal sea fi eight and high railway 
iieight, these mines have ceased to woilc 

The following minerals can be woikcd and exported on a large scale from South- 
ern India, if the railway freight*, aie subslantnllv leduccd — 

(1) chromite, 

(2) barytes, 

(3) steatite, 

(4) magnesite, 

fa) oebre, 

(6) pliosphatcs 

The following rtilwaj cxteusions will lead to the development ol the undoi- 
mentioned rainoral industiies proMded substantial icductions ue made in fioight 
rates — 

(1) Ilailw IV extension from Kancvilialli to Kammataimu will tap the laigost 

non and manganese ore-deposits in Southern Indii, 

(2) R.ulwaj extension fioni Trieluuopoh to Utatur will tap the onlj extensive 

deposits of pbospbatos know n in India , 

(3) Riiiwaj extension from Bctanulieila to Pcndekillu to tap the extensne 
steatite deposits, 

(4) Railway extension fiom Kondapuinni to Nan Jnmpalli to tap laige deposits 

of barjtas, 

f5) Railwaj extension from Woblapuram to the foot of the Copper Mountain 

range 

The export of ores incl inineials from India is seierelj bandicanned b> the Blnppmg freithts 
fugh shipping freights Although thcic arc vast reserves of high grade iron-ore, 

no shipment to Europe is possible on aecount of the high fieight for this ore Undoi 
normal conditions on aofounl ol coinji iratneh high sea frciglit, Indian manganese- 
ore 18 pi iced at a gicat disndsantige to compete with the Ciurasnn and Bra.iilian 
ores, as the 1 ittoi n< not Inudcncd with licaii mem fitighl A numhei of minerals 
can ho shipped to Europe fioin India But the deielopment of m external tr^dc in 
thcBO minerals is icndercd inipnssihlc In (he pioluhitne railwav md ocean freights 

The onli leinedi is for the Goicinnienl eithei to contiol freights or to purchase 
a number of steuners foi tlio deielopment of siieli extern il trade of magnitude as 
the expoit of iioii-oic A numhei of prnato films find it cheaper to hu> ships than 
to hire them I' or exnmjilo, it was rcpoiied sometime 'go that the Bethlehem Steel 
Coiporation of Pittsburg was going to build a fleet of steamers foi the transport of iron- 
orc from the Clnllian mines A gicat impetus t m be gnen to certain industncs m 
India, if Statc-owiud stoaincis are pioiided to leduee freight 

Tho abolishing of exploring licenses has hecii piejudicial to the interest of the liming nnd Pros- 
development of tin mineral industn No exploring wmk can now he earned on peotmg roles 
within forest resen cs I suggest tho reiiistitulion of exploimg licenses, is these had 
1 icililatcd th( exploration of wide <irevs in the past Iciding to tin di-toser;! oi 
mineral deposits 

There is ilw its much dclaa in the giant of prospecting licenses and mining 
ha«es Por example, an application for i piospccting license sent on the 7th 
Starch 1910 was gnntcd only on the 29th Juh Tins nnohed onlv an area of 
33 5 acres situated lu a reserved foiest Mining leases take as much ns a yeat to 
grant Before granting prospecting licenses, tho Colleetoi makes enquiries about 
an\ obicehon against the aiea applied for, tlnough the Distiict Forest Officer or the 
Taiisildar These offieei-s pass on the enquiry to then subordinates who arc nesei 
prompt in their imcstigition and much unnecessniy dela\ occurs ind opportunity for 
starting work and even for fulfilling orders for minerals is lost As all the officers 
and their subordinates ooncerned have other duties to perfoim, much valuable time 
IS lost in obtaining licenses esen after the fulfilnient of all the conditions Such 
delajs are unknown in Miaoie^wheie Inenses and lea«cs are granted In the Director 
of the Depaitment of Mines and Geologs 

Instead of a sketch, ipplicants are now lequned to submit a plan or map with their 
application If an ipphcation is sent without a map it is not aceepted hv some 
Collectors A map or plan for an area requiied within a foiest reserve, cannot he 
prepared as even entr'y within a reserve is ohiccted to, at times If the Colleetoi is 
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lequestcd to piepait tlie plan -accoidinff to lule 17, tlieie is ninch delay and sometimes 
lieavt clniges foi tlie piepaiation ol j^aus In aieas not declared as specified by the 
Local Goveinment, the election of caums with distinguishing mnik, has been insisted 
upon The gi-ant of unieserved lands immediately adjoining foiest lands, has been 
lefused imdei a single license and sepuate applications for each tjpe of land oven if 
adjoining each othei, is leqnned 'J’Jns lends to unnecessaiy multiplicity of security 
deposits uhich hoai no interest 

Ttule 31 enjoining i licensee to gne 30 dajs’ notice to the Distiict Poiesl Officei, 
ought to be deleted, as this entails much tinnecessarj delaj in starting prospecting 
noik Whatever londitions have to be imposed, should be settled during the long 
pmiod of pieliinin.uv enquiij bcfoic the giant of the license 

I hive no fault to find against tlie piesent Mining and riosjieeting Rules They 
ue IS good as i an be expected undei the existing ciicumstanccs Rut the license 
and lease deeds contain additional conditions bejond those laid down in the lailes 
and some of those entail haidships on tlie licensees iiid lessees Nearl> all the 
Collectors I have eoiiie in touch with, administer the iiiles sjunpatheticall-v But 
theie lie isolated instances wlieio the attitude of the head of a distnct has been 
quite dificieiit 

Tn the Madias Piesidencv there aic mineials which are iiecessaiy for industries 
of imperial iinpoitance The iminensc iion-oie leseives of the Bellai'; distnct ought 
to b( developed at publio expense I also rerommend the development of the copper- 
ore deposits of Cliotunigpui, especially those of tlie Khaisawan State, foi the estab- 
lishment of the manufactuie of eoppei, sulphiiiie acid and sulphui, which aie all 
e-'Sential In my opinion, the galena mines of the Cuddapah distnct ought to bo 
fuiihoi examined and if pioved to still contain laige leserves of lead-ore, these should 
be woiked at public expense All the mineiuls mentioned ibove aie of direct import- 
ance foi the manufacture of munitions of war Sulphui is being unpoitcd from 
Sicilj and Japan Among othei mincials of national iinpoikaiicc may be mentioned 
bauxite, chiomite, tin, tungsten /mo and mnigincse oies which sue already being 
woiked hj pnvate agencies in India I think thcie is scope foi the inamifacturo of 
feiio-manganeso in India, is i national iiidustn Ro impoitant source of nickel, 
cobalt land molybdenite has yet been found in Tndn If extensive deposits of those 
mineials with the possible exception of cobalt aie found they may be worked at 
public expense is these mineials aie of paramount importaiici for the manufacture 
of munitions In my opinion, deposits of the so-called inre earths, specially uranium, 
thoiium uid vanadium heaiing mineials, if found of suffiiicnt importance, ought 
to he developed at public expense The saltpetie industry mav perhaps he nationalised 
with advantage At present, diamonds aie being imported into India, which aio all 
of South African oiigin, although India can supplv all the requirements of this 
country with fai supenoi stone« But such in iiticle of mcie luxury ought not to he 
dev eloped at public expense , 

h’rom the point of view of mine ovvneis, I do not think I shall bo far wrong if I 
sav that the piesent pohev of the ITnicst Bcpaitment is antagonistic to the development 
of the mining ludnstiv Although I know finm jieisonal exjierience that several 
ofiiceis not onlv welcome the opening of mines vvithm then jurisdiction hut also 
aftoid facilities foi cariaiiig on the woik, there me exceptions An application for a 
prospecting license foi manganese was icfused hecanso the area was situated within 
a leserve, although the tiees within that aiea could only he seen through a microscope 
A similar application foi jiiospecting the famous Baswiapui galena mine of Rcwhold 
was objected to by a Conseivatoi of Forests, althongb the Collector was in favour of 
granting tlie license The special conditions for prospecting in Forest rescry es 
appeal to me to he unnecesbaiy In Mysore, theie aie no restnetions against piospeot- 
ing work in the reserves, beyond a system of lev^yung compensation for cutting trees 
The Mv^sore rates aie veiv high compared with those pievailing in British India 
But I have known no inteifeience from the My’soie Forest Officials or their 
suhoidinates 

To lemove the piesent difficulties which attend mining enterprise m the Foiest 
leseiwe, it is only iiecessaiv for Government to advise the Forest officers concerned 
to facilitate the development of the mining industry If this be not eSective aieas 
granted foi mining oi jnospecting witliiii lesesJ-ves ought to be disafforested and 
placed vvitliin the duect yurisdiction of Collectors 

I have been actively concerned in the following industries in tlio Madras 
Piesidency — 

(3) Steatite-miiung neai Betamcheiln, Kuinool district 

(2) Diamond mining near Betamcherla, Kuinool distnct 

{3i Galena mining it Koilkonda, Kumool district 

(4) Manganese mining in the Sandui State 

(5) Development of the phospliate deposits in the Tnchinopoly district 

(6) Development of the iion-mining indnshy in the Bellary distnct 
> (71 Barytes mining in the Ceded districts 

Most of the above industries have been pioneered hv me 
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(ll'itaiesi hete gave confidential eiidenve ) 

1 liwe HO doubt that it is high time to staxt the inanutactuic of non and steel lu Saesrestion* for 
feouthtm India The pioueei non manufactnimg concern in India uas started in the mduefnes 
JMadias Piesidencj bj Heath so long ago as 18d0 Accoiding to Mahon, its failure 
ivas due to inexpeiieuce, defective machineij and uant of capital Much fiuitless 
investigations have centred on the .Salem magnetite deposits But the most valuable 
• deposits of non-oic hue been entnely neglected and these he unnoticed and un- 
touched I lefei to the iion-oit deposits discoieied bj me on the Saudui hills and in 
the Coppei Mountain which aie ceitainlj the most exteusne in Indii, so fai as I can 
judge tiom the jniblished reports on the other deposits elsewhere In tlie course oi my 
exploiations I found that for the entne length of the plateaus downing the wcsteiai 
hill iinge fiom Eamandiug to Hammathamvu for a distmce of nearly 20 miles, we 
ha\e a continued succession of deposits of iiou-oie with veij few laige breaks It is 
tiaie that the bulk of tliese deposits contains ore of mfeiioi grade (between 40 and 
56 pel cent) But on the southern plateaus of Subiay luhalli Eumai iswanii, Manual 
Haiinu and Kaminatliaiuvu, there are deposits of high giade haematite which aie of 
enoinious extent One walks on nothing but iicli hiematite and mangancse-oie beds 
These stitements inaj appeal is mere exaggeiation But, I hare no doubt that my 
assertions will be spppoited by inj competent geologist who will take the tiouble of 
e\ ininung the aiea Fioni actual ineasiiicmcnts, I estimate the qumtity of ai iilablo 
high grade haematite from a single deposit at not less than 40 million tons An iverage 
simple taken along one of the outcrops (Mull Harm Gutti) which is a solid lull of 
haematite, gave Fe 66 08, Si 02 65 and P 012 

The essential featiucs of Sandui red haematite mav be brieflj stated to consist in 
its singulai iichness in non ind its low peicentage of silica and phosphoius and almost 
entne ihsencc of injuiious elements These leseiies of liaematite ought to be de\ eloped 
eithei In Goieinment as a national nulustiy of Impeiial unjioitance oi In piivatc 
agencies, piefeiablv by Messis Tata .Sons & Co , whose expeiience places them in a 
pre'emiiient position to undeitake this woik 

Abimdint supplies of limestone aie niilible fiom the extensile beds near 
Betamcheila and othei places in the Kiiinool ind Cuddapah districts Dolomite can 
he obtained in any quantita fiom neai Castle Bock Inexhaustible supplies of sili- 
ceous noo-oie aie aiailable fiom the rich haematite quartzite beds in the Sandur hills 
The souiccs of limestone and dolomite mentioned aboie can be utilised, in case non- 
smelting works aie elected neai Hospet wheie plciitv of water is aaailable from the 
Tuiigabhadra The position of Hosjiet is central foi Bombaj, Madras, Moiraugao and 
Masulipatam 

All the above law materials cm be assembled at low cost .Sufficient supply of 
laboiii will be available The opening of a great settlement foi ciiminal tribes such as 
Woddas (who are miners by caste), Lauibadies and Boyas who are all exceptionally 
hardy w'oikers, ought to solve the laboui pioblem in connection with the woiking of 
the mines 

The entne absence of coal and high fioight charges bar the development of an 
important non industiy in Southern India The onlj solution of these difficulties 
lies in the substantial leduction of fieight (which will be compensated by an enormous 
traffic) or the purchase of a fleet of steameis oi both These difficulties have been 
surmounted in othoi paits of the world and ought not to stand in the way of the 
development of an industry of national impoitance which will go far to promote the 
pi ogress of India 


On II Eviduxce, 22mi JiNUAni 1917 

Piendent — Q Your mam lemaik is that the Geological Siiivcv as it present 
constituted is insufficient for the number of problems that vou wish to be taken up in 
India ^ — A Yes 

Q Is that really whit you want us to consider*' — il Yes 

We have had that put before us also and evidence is accumulating to show that 
The Geological .Survey appears to he insufficiently manned foi manv of the problems 
immediately before us in India 

Tlon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy CurnmhJiog — Q You say about Goveinment assistance, 
“ such aid should be given only to pioneers of irapoitant industries ind to email capita- 
lists and not to those who can command capital ” Do we understand this to mean 
guaranteed Government purchase of products also ® — A Ho I don’t apply it to that 

Q You say “ Goveinment should grant financial assistance onlv' on the meiits of 
each case irrespective of the financial standing of the promoters piovided they are honest 
and then project is sound — A If the proposition is meiitorious I have subsequentlv 
said that when Government give financial assistance on a large scale, a Government 
“Director should be appointed 
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Q Goveinment lias to finance tlie concern and conduct the concern, then what 
assistance does this man get-'— /I &o\ernment can appoint a Director to see only that 
the money gnen hy Goieinment is not wasted 

If a man brings a scheme he gets nolhingr — 4 He will gel tho profits of the 

industry 

Q If Go\einment gives money it should conduct the industiies? — A I don’t say 
that Government will conduct the industry- but I say that Go%oinmont will exercise 
some check on the industiy so that the money is not wasted 

Q And should Government give money to tliese people — A Yes, if tlu piuposition 
is meritorious 

Q Even when they iic not bunging any cajutil® — A But small finanenrs cannot 
supply l.irge capital 

Q Supposing a man brings i scheme but has no money, ind if Goveinment finance 
tho coiicein and if it is managed under their eontiol, should the benefits go to the man? — 
A Yes, but Goveinment may get inteiest 

Q But if Goveinment finance the concein why slioiild they not eairy on the industry 
themselves? — A So far as the piesent conditions me concerned, Goveinment are not 
tairving on many industries 

Q But they should and they onglit to? — .4 In ceitniii caecs as I have pointed out, 
the manufacture of steel lu Southern India foi example 

Q You say that if the Indian Tnstitule of Science had been Jocnled in Bengal it 
would have attracted i laigci number of brilliant students? — A Tliat is my personal 
opinion 

Q There is need foi an institution m Bengal and another in tho Madris Presidency, 
so Bangaloie could do the woik foi the Madras Presidency and in Bengal theie ought 
to be inothei one? — 4 Yes 

Q Y^ou sav that tho inamdais ind the pattadais often demand most exorbit lut toims 
for the mining of minerals in then lands Do the lands belong to them? — A Yes 1 
don’t mean that Ibe mam lands should bo biougbt undoi the control of Government, but 
patta lauds ought to be brought under the eonhol of Government 
Q Here you mention tho iiiamdats too? — A (iS^o answer j 

Q You say “ As for the childien of the Inhouicrs, although I recognise the value of 
compulsory educitiou, I think it will piodiicc only i discontented class of men averse to 
manual laboui ’ On what grounds do vou base tins aigumoni? — A Because I found 
that in some eases winch have come to mv knowledge, villagcis who have been a little 
educated aspiie to high posts 

Q If they had i little nnmaiy educatiou? — A Y’os 

Q And they would not work iiul you aie of opinion that if pnmaiy eduenhtm is 
given to these labouiois oi to then childien they will not work in the factory? — A 
They will demand higher wages and bettei posts Thev won’t vvoik as lihouiers if they 
are educated 

Q Don’t vou think that if a man knows to read and wiite and has a little manual 
tiaining he will be a bettei woikman and will be able to produce better articles? — A 
Yes But we won’t get a eooly class 

Q You want to keep tbom without education so that they should work? — 4 fNo 
answer ) 

Q You mention that tho fittest man should be selected ns the Dnector of Industries 
and it does not matter whether he is a civilian or a business man or an evpcit What 
do you think ought to be the salary of the Dnectoi of Industries? — A That is diffioulf 
for me to fix 

Q On what silaiy do you think y-ou can get i man with all these qinhfieations? — 
4 I don’t think on less than Hs 3 000 

Q Then you siy that the Dnector of Industries should not he under the control of 
the Boaid? — A Yes - ^ 

Q Then the Boaid should woik undei him oi should woik under the Goveinment? — 
A Certainly, I don’t say that the Boaid should work under the Directoi of Industnes, 
but I say- that the Board should work undei the Government 

Q What do vou think as to the piospcct of uon-oro in this part of the country? Do 
y-ou think that it is hcttoi that it should he exported? — A Hot only exported but it should 
be worked locally also 

<3 Tui ned into steel ? — A Yes Iron and steel 

Q But Iheie is no coal? — 4 That is quite true and I have considered that question 
very well When I find that iron-oies from Cliile have been sent even to Europe and 
there is a regular export from Chile to Pittsburgh, I don’t see why the South Indian 
iron-ore should not he sent to Bengal and smelted theie 

Q Do you think it will be able to compete with the steel concerns and non eonceras 
in the noith of India? — A It is simply- a question of freight 

Q Bait do y-ou tlunlc that freight should be reduced to such a lev el tliai v-ou should 
be able to compete with northern coneems? — A I don’t wish to say tint fieight should 
he reduced to such an extent 
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Q Bj wlial pexcentago ought freiglit to be reduced? — A I have not calculated that 
yet, but I can say about export which I have calculated 

Q Tou speak about diamond mines in this country Have >ou in jour mind anj 
big diamond mine in this countij' ? — A Yes 

Hon’hh M U Malaitya — Q You sij that owing to the want of banking facilities 
ID India the contiol of some of the most important mining concerns has passed into 
foreign hands? — A I think I have asked that to be tieated as confidential But I have no 
objection to reply to your questions on that subject because it is to the interest of India 
that the control of important mines by foreigners should be prevented 

Q Is it a fact V, itbin youi knowledge that owing to the want of banking facihtie'- 
the control of some of the most important mining concerns has passed into foreign 
hands P — 4 Yes 

<2 Bo you know of any endeav oui hj any company oi anj individuals to work any of 
these mines who failed to obtain banking facilities ^ — A I know of one case in which it 
was inipossible to get a concern financed m India because it requiied a very' large 
■capital 

Q Was the proposal put before the public 5* — ^1 No The promoteis did not want to 
put it before the public because tliey knew that they would not get the capital in tins 
country 

Q But they might have been wiong in then view, was it as a matter of fact put 
before the public? — A No 

Q You think iliat if there were a bank which would finance mining concerns undei 
pioper conditions more mines will be woiked than aie at present^* — A Yes 
Q By Indians ? — A Yes 

Q You say “ a number of mineral industiies can be started with success in India 
piovided these mdustiies leceive grants of bounties oi subsidies oi are jirotected from 
foreign competition ” Even without grants of bounties or subsidies being given do yon 
ibinli. that these mineral industries can be norked with success if tbeie are banking 
facilities provided? — il Some of them will be worked uatb success but not others 
<2 Unless they are piotected against foieign competition f — A Yes 
Q Can you name one or two” — A For example — barytes, that needs protection 
Similarly, diamond mining industry and steatite indushy 

<2 All these industries would thrive if they were piotected from competition” — A 

Yes 

President — Q What does diamond mining want in the uny of protection” — A Non 
all the diamonds are coming from South Africa and if Government prohibit the import ot 
diamonds of Soutlr Afncan origin, I think the Indian mines can she worked veiv 
profitably 

Hon’hlc Pandt1\ M M Malaviya — Q You don’t think that Indian mines can 
compote with South African mines without protection” — 4 Without protection I have 
some doubts 

Q But you think that the diamond indushy should be piotected fiom foieign compe- 
iition in order to pievent money going out of the country' while tlieie is diamond 
available in the mines in the countrv ” — A Yen and that will give cmplovment to a ver\ 
lirge number of men 

President — Q What is the impoit duty on -dinmoncls” — A I laiinot give that oit- 

band 

Q Have you consideied the eftect of such piotection on the jewellery trade here” — 
A< I have not tboroughlv gone into that question 

Q Bui yon don’t think that the impoilance of encouiaging the indigenous nunc 
industry should piedominate ovet consideiations of injuiy to existing trade or you also 
provide for that? — A So fai as jewels set with diamonds aie concerned, I don’t see win 
there should be any' special loss to the countiy in any way So far as I know, diamonds 
are not cut in India except onlr by a limited iiumhei of men , but rubies are extensiveh 
cut 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malchiya — Q A'ou say that Government should undertake 
the pioneeiing of metalhugical and chemical industries similar to tliose inaugurited 
by the Canadian Goveinmoni” — A Yes 

Q What infonnation have you about Gcreinment encouiaging these industries m 
Canada? — A I know the Canadian Goveinment have spent any amount of money in 
starting experimental stations for electiic smelting and they have been expeiimenting 
with pent on a large scale and all these have led to the establishment of lirge industiies 
by private persons 

Q Have they done so in the case of several industries ” — A Yes 
Q And when the mdustiy has been proved to he a commercial success what is the 
method which they adopt in handing it on to private enterprise? — A I have read some 
particulars about it, but I do not know about the details 
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Q You suggest tlie creation of imv, hanging agencies to give inaton.il asbistaucc to 
mining undertakings ^ — A Yes 

Q In the shape of an indiisti'ial bank, not the ordinar^y type of bank but an indus* 
trial bank, which should lend iuone> on the sccuiity of stocks, saleables machinerT, 
etc ^ — A Yes 

Q You say that the Indian Institute of Science h is not jet achicied the objects of 
its illustiious foiindei and that it has failed to attiact and turn out research workers 
in sufficient nnmbeis Can jou tell us the leasons which in join opinion haae led to 
that failiiie? Why has it failed to attract woikers® — A 1 have gnen it later on, that 
it has been established at a viong centie 

^ Q Is that the piincipal reason oi luuo jou anj othci reason to advance ^ — A And 

also the piofessoiial stall If eminent piofessors had been ippointcd, I think more 
students would have been atti acted 

Q You tlniik that the selection of piofossois has not always been happj ^ — A Yes 
Prr'sidpnt — Q You mean that they have not been einincnt enough P — A Yes 
ITom’hle Pan(ht M M Malaviya — Q Aie jou familiar with tlie woikiiig of this 
institution P — A "No 

Q Do von think that if the institution weie in tlie hands of Govcinment oi under 
Government contiol it would have pioducod bettci results? — A That I am not prepared 
to sa-s 

Q About the locpic of the Indian Institute of Seicnee, jou know that Indian 
students go out to Ameiica Japan, Geinianv and England to acquiie scientific ind 
technical knowledge^ — A Yes 

Q Then if the institute were leally ittractive bj icason of its stall being eminent 
and its instruction being piaetical and highlj useful, don’t jou think that Indian stu- 
dents would be attiactcd to it in spite of its distance? — A Students go to Europe, 
America and other places attiactcd bv eminent ’piofessors 

Q And that is what I saj-P — A And there aic otlici inducements and Dangalore is 
neither Euiope nor Amcric i 

Q It IS not the fact of its being Bangalore that is the ical difficulty, but the fact 
that it IS not having sufiicientlj eniinent jmotessois to ittract students” — A Both 
Q Have jou been to Bangaloic? — ^4 les 

Q What is jour objection to Bangalore” Wliv do jou saj’ that the Institute has 
failed partly because of its being at Bangalore? — A In niv opinion, most of the 
research scholars who aie now in Bengal do not want to go to the Institute of Science at 
B'angalore because it is too far from their home 

Q Do vmu know of the Yictona Technical Institute at Bombay — A I have heard of 
it 

Q Do j'ou know that students are attiactcd to it from all pnits of India? — A Host 
likely the teaching theic is verj efficient, and there mav be other attractions such as 
certificates granted by that Institute being acceptable to mill managers 

Q Does it not come to this then that if the teaching were made more efhcient, more 
students would he attracted ? — A Yes 

Q You complain, and lightly, of the absence of provision foi industiial reseaich in 
this countiy and you draw attention to the fact that there is not a single chair of applied 
chemistry in any university in India You think that the time has come wlicn there 
should be chairs of applied chomistrv in even university in India” — A Yes 

Q And also for teaching metallurgy and electro-technics and mechanical engineei- 
ing? — A Yes 

Q You think that if the Imperial Institute that you suggest is constituted the 
univeisities and the institute working together will afford sufficient facilities for the 
ti-aining of young men who mav want to qualify foi business pursuits” — A That will all 
depend on the professors 

Q Of couise it will, but you think that such a centre should be provided” — A Yes 
Q You saj you recognise the value of compulsoij piiniary education for the children 
of labourers, but you thmk it will produce a discontented class of men aveise to manual 
labour Have you anv practical experience of the results of education piovided for the 
cliildien of labourers oi is it a mere opinion based on surmife? — A Ho it is not merely 
based on surmise 

Q Do vou know that in Geimany, Ameiica, Japan, England and in all civilised 
countiies elemental v education is compulsoiy now” — A Yes 

Q Do jou know that the efficienev of labouiers has been greatly improved in these 
countnes by means of the elementary education that has been imparted” — A May be 

Q You don’t know that it has been” — A I have lead a good deal about it, but I 
am not quite suie that it is onlv due to education 

Q It IS not claimed that is it due to education only but that it is due largely to 
education” — A I think the social system is a great factor 
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Q Butjou linve nof read oi heard it sard that the education that has been imparted 
in these countries hns made the labourer aveise from manual labour P — A But it has 
produced i dangerous discontented class 

Q You ha\e not heird it said that it his made them aieise from manual labour in 
these countries® — .4 iYo B'lit here I might gne one example Mj butler’s son does 
not M int to become a butler but he aspiies to become a dejiutj collectoi 

Q I am glad ho does AVln should he not® Itou mam men in high positions today 
are not the sons of lei^ humble paients® — A I kuou, but they iie geniuses 

Q Peihips lou aic in ue of one the late Chief Justice oi the Madras High Court 
Ml Tusticc Muthnsu mu Aiiai, he uas an oiplnn® — A But he uas a genius He did 
not belong to the laboiiiing class 

Q Unless ion gno the child in oppoitnniti , lou lannot sac irlnt he has in him® — 
4 (j^To ansu ci ) 

Q You sn “ T1)0 Im penal Hepariinent should imosiigate and inangiuate new 
industiies uheipvei pi icficahle and pieient oieilapping of the activities of piovincial 
departments Its ovpoit advice and dicision will determine the development of industiies 
throughout India ” Ho ion wuit tlie Iinpeiinl Department to decide matters of a 
husiness charactei, oi do ion uant it to gne expoit advice on the piopositions which 
mai he put befoie it® — J So fu as industries ue conceined mere expeit scientific advice 
Mill not do Export s<ienlifi< adiiec inn-'t go hand in hand with cxpeit business advice 
Q You M.mt tins dejiutment to lu tempi ised not merely of experts who, will advise 
on the tocbnual isjiects of i oise, Init also business men mIio Mill advise on the business 
aspects of (be piojuisition mIucIi is submitted to them® — *4 Yes 

Q TCitb reference to \nui quotation from Sn Thomas Holland’s lepoit in the Quin- 
qucinu il Bcmom of the IFineral Production of India wlucli yon line done so well m 
lejnodunng here, vou sai that those industries should be revned, mmeh , chemical 
industiies manufactuK of alum coppeias blue iitiiol and alkalis, and vou sav that 
in the existing oircinnsfancc'- mncli cannot be expected fiom the existing nuiveisities, 
In mIucIi I understand lou to mean Hnivei’sities as tbe\ aie constituted at present® — 
A Yes 

Q If (bo siafl IS uuieisod and contains men who can ham young men to applv the 
t( aching of siience to industiies, then the position Mill be alteied® — A Yes 

Q Among tlie most snitible Mars of developing technological leseaich which you 
suggest, vou mention also (bo oftering of sufficient encouragement in the shape of 
studentships and tiavelhng scbolaislups, and after proiiding a vorv good technological 
institution here, joii would still oncoiinge the host of a our students to go out to other 
coimtiies Mitli studentships and travelling scholarships to complete their education there® 
— 4 Yes 

t? Do I undersl uid lou to he in far mu of a laigei numhei of scholarships being 
instituted thill are gnen at pifsent for this purpose® — 4 Yes 

Q And aou Mould he in faioni of selection being moie carefnlh made than it has 
been iuiberfo in oidci to ensure that the shidents mIio go out should secure a better 
aaliie m letuin foi the monei that is spent in helping them? — A Yes 

Q Aftei dealing mi(1i the development of a nnmbei of mineials that ate shipped to 
Europe from India, -^on speak of tlie difficulties of shipping freights and sou suggest 
that the onis remeds is foi the Gosernment cither to contiol freights or to purchase 
a minibci of stoameis foi the doselopment of such external trade of magnitude as the 
oxpoit of iion-ore You base not suggested that this iion-ore should bo manufactured 
in the countrv itself® — A At the end of my statement, I have 

Q Ton think then that it will he a preferable course to adopt to find out if we 
cannot maiuifactuie non-ore in tins emmtn before it is shipped to other countries® — 
A Tes 

0 You sav that if Government supplv the capital oi assist in the formation of a 
companfv, diamond mining is a bettoi proposition than many pioneer factories® — A Tes 
Q From that statement of jmirs, it is a matter which should be made public and 
pressed upon the attention of Government to see it worked out® — A Tes 

TF'i( 71 <’ 5 s here rjarc cmifid-eiHinl evidence 
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I Lave Lad experience of raising capital for Elcctiic LigLl, Power and Tramway 
ScLemes in tLe Punjab, Ueutral India and Eastern Bengal and Assam 

X utive uiso liad c' pcriciict? of *i wiiuiUir iiuLuio lu tlio j\j.aui<ib licsiucncy in cou- 
ncction witL sugar, nee, oil and cement eutcipirises 

In in-iny cases I Laic found it dilLcult to raise capital from Indians end 1 
attribute tLis to tLe fact that owing to lack of business knowledge and distrust of Lis 
fellow man, tLe Indian capitalist picfors to follow the piacticc of Lis forcfalLers of 
investing Lis monej in land and Louse propertj lather than in industrial enterpnvo, 
which he regards as speculation of a risk} order 

In cases when a concern Las nctuall} proved b} its balance sLcets that it ofitra 
a sound and lucrative rctuin to shareholders, the Indian capitalist will invest Lis mono} 
in it, but ho gcncrall} “ figl ts bLj " of any new or untried sclininc, however sound it 
may actually be . , ^ 

To remove the oMsting difficulties of laising caiiital I viould advocate that Govein- 
ment should — 

(1) Endeavour to make Indian capitalists realize that, in spite of its vast natunil 

resources and possibilities, India is one of the most backward industrial 
countries in the world 

(2) Endeavour to make Indian capitalists understand that Government rcall} 

means to render practical and financial assistance in the development of 
industiies in India 

(3) Demonstnte and prove b} actual results obtained in pioncci and dcmonsti-a- 

tion factories that industrial entei puses, if well conceived, cstablisbed and 
managed, do ofler a good and safe investment 
In my experience is fai as tbo Indian is conterned, capital is drawn from the 
pockets of landed propiiotors and successful professional men — especially law vers — that 
18 to say from w ell-to-do people 

The Indian of modeiato means, who can live within his inconii and save mono}, 
does not invest it in industnal enterprise and in nianv wn}s this is not to be wondered 
at 

Ever so many small sjndicatcs, or private companies run by Indians, have been 
ruined solely because the proprietors spent more time in quarrelling with one another 
than in attending to their liusincss and there have been so man} examples of this that 
it IS not surprising that in many cases capital has been difficult to collect 

If, however, jioople 1 now that Government were taking n paternal, practical 
and financial interest in tlie promotion of industnes, I liave little doubt that capital 
would be readily forthcoming 

The question of the best method of giving Goveinmcnt financi il aid to industnal 
enterprises is a difhcult one to answer short!}, as it seems to me neccs'nry that in 
each instance wheie tlieie is a proposal of tins nature, the cise should lie considcrMl 
on its meiits b} the local Duoctoi and Boaid of Industries, who hove special knowledge 
of the local conditions and the people whom it is proposed to aid 
As a geneial lule, howcvci, I consider that — 

(1) Guaiaiiteed dividends foi a limited period with oi without subsequent 
refund to Government of fhe expenditure incurred in pa}ing dividends at 
the guaranteed late , 

(2\ Supply of machine! v and plant on the hire purchase s}stem, 

(3) Guaranteed Government pui chase of products under special conditions and 
foi limited periods , 
are the soundest methods to employ 

As to Government contiol I considci that here again each case should ho judged “ 
on its merits, but generall} speaking the less “ official ” control the better 

If the local Diiector of Industries is a mhn who possesses fhe necessary knowledge, 
prestige and peisonality, he should he able to do all that is necessary unofficially to 
safeguard the interests of Government and at Gic same time produce succD-:sful com- 
mercial results in any pioneer or demonstration factory 

Too much control, in my opinion, woujd tend to cithei disgust the would-be 
industrialist or make him lose his self reliance 

At the same time I consider it essential that if necersary Government should have 
the power to absolutely contiol a factory which they aro pioneering 

I think it IS better that Government should guide rather than control a pioneer 
factory and I strongly advocate the policy of a svTnpathetic iron hand in a velvet 
glove 1 
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After ten years’ residence m the Madras Presidency, during which time 1 hare 
always taken a keen and personal inteieat in industries, I have no hesitation in saying 
that on the whole the local Department of Industries has done sound and good work 
and prored its lalue beyond doubt in spite of the fact that it has worked under many 
difficulties and on much too " cramped ” a scale 

I have also v high opinion of the work done hy the Department of Industries and 
Commerce in Mysore in recent years 

A great deal depends of course on the selection of the right man to be Director 
of Industries in each province but, as I deal with this subject later on, I will not 
dilate upon it here 

It seems to me that, considering how backward India is industrially at present, Pioneer faotoriM 
Government should pioneer industries in everj way and to any extent in its power 
In my opinion, pioneer factories should be closed if, after expert technical and 
commercial investigation it is shown conclusively that they cannot be successfully run 
on commercial lines and they should be hauded over to private capitalists or companies 
as soon as a new industry (and not one partieular factory) has been well and firmly 
established ~ 

There should be no huiij, I think, in handing over a successful pioneer factory 
as it will be wanted for some time to “ feed ” the new industry with practical 
experience gamed and trained workmen 

I consider that, except in every special circumstances, it is unsound policj to 
convert successful pioneei experiments into permanent Government enterprises 

There are special instances, however, as for example, a factory which might be 
successfully started and established to manufacture acetone oi other chemicals which 
are used m a cordite factory, which it might he most expedient for Government to take 
over permanently 

I do not see why Government pioneer factories should discourage private enter- 
prise nor do I think demonstration factonea would ever bo likely to create unhealthy 
competition with existing concerns 

Government should make it deal that their policy is to promote industrial pros- 
perity generally and not tho individual prospeiitv of any particular concern ' 

Very many small industrial concerns are hampered in the way they are financed Fmanoing agenoies 
as they are generally started with insufficient working capital with the result that, 
sooner or later, they get into financial difficulties and have to borrow money m the 
bazaar at extortionate rates which either luins them piomptly oi hangs a millstone 
round their necks for the lest of their existence 

I would suggest that at any rate all Piesidencv Binks, eucli as the Bank of 
Madras, should have an industrial side supported by Government land worked in 
conjunction with the local Department of Industiies 

Such banks should have branches all ovei the countiy which would provide 
ready facilities to any one who, with the assistance of the Department of Industries, 
could show reasonably prospects of being able to start a new industry which could 
be worked profitably on commercial lines 

As to whethei there should be any limitations on Government aid to a new imutB oi Govern 
enterprise if it competes with an established external trade, I feel strongly^ that the “snt sEaistanoe 
answer should ho in the negative 

I consider that it is the duty of those who govern and lule India to do all they 
can to establish and help on the industries of Inara, whethei tlieir doing so will affect 
an established extemal trade or not 

' It seems to me unlikely that any new enterprises aided by^ Government are likely 
to have any serious effect upon external trade for a considerable length of time, but 
even if in the long run external trade were affected things would, sooner or later, 
adjust themselves automatically and from an Imperial point of view the final result 
w ould probably be good 

I am not a^arei of any noticeable benefits which have been received by local TboUtuoiI aid m 
industries from researches conducted by Goyemment departments other than thg general 
^Department of Industries regarding which I have already recorded my opinion 

Regarding the conditions which should govern the loan of Government experts 
to private firms or companies, it seems to me that it would be necessary to consider 
each case on its merits, but, as far as possible every effort should be made by Goveni- 
ment through the Department of Industries to help on small and struggling industries 
I would advocate that where possible Government should charge a fee for the 
services of one of their experts the magnitude of winch fee should he in proportion 
to the financial position of the company or private individual to whom the expert is 
lent 

If Government are to take a practical and financial interest in the development 
oi industries, it is necessary that companies or individuals which are being helped by 
Government should be made to do their share 
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Of the 3,000 odd Indiau \\oikmen who aie woikmg under me at present I have no 
hc'-italion in sajing that 98 per cent of the best men know practically no English and 
certauii;} uould not profit by attending lectures delivered in English 

31} ^ suggestion is that trained teachers oi lectuieis, who can speak the local 
itiinculai, should delivei lectures once » ueek oi so in the evenings at the vaiious 
laigo mills, uoiks oi factoiies in Sl'idias and that their lectures should be made as 
jiiactical ns possible 

Men uho bane uoiked hnid all daj' cannot be expected to walk miles to attend 
a Icciiire delivered in n foreign tongue by an unskilled lecturer 

Tliey might (and piobnbh would), be quite willing, however, to occasionallj staj 
on nn extin houi oi so in the evening, in the fnctoij in which they aie employed, 
to heal a short lecture in then own language from a piactical and skilled lecturer 

I hnie had consideiable experience of tiaining appientices duiiiig the last ten 
jeais in Madias and the sj'stem which 1 hare found most successful is to compel 
all apprentices to bind themselves to work for not less than two jeais 

Euiing tlieir apprenticeship they receive no paj, but when they aie taken on, 
then ]iaients or guaidians have to deposit a sum of money in pioportion to what thei 
can reasonably afioid and this monej is lefunded m monthly instalments if the 
apprentice woiks satisfactorily but not otherwise 

I consider that if suitahl'y aiTanged industiial and trades lectmes could be 
provided, on the lines I have alieady mentioned, all apprentices should be compelled 
to attend such lectuies and sit foi an examination eieiy few months 

I feel strongly that industiial and trades schools should be under the control of 
the Departments of Industii , Imjieinl and Piovmcial, and not the Department of 
Education 

Eegaiding the training of supeivising and technical staft, as far as my experience 
goes, the Engineering College in Madias aims at turning out men more suitable for the 
Public Works Depaitment than foi commeioiai factories or mills 

I liavc found tliat men who have been trained in the Victona Technical Institute 
Bomba 3 ' and who hare also seived an appienticeslup make the most useful technical 
supemsois 

At whatevei college men maj' be tiained however, I consider it absolutely es- 
sential that thei should also sene an ippienticeship and be made to work leally hard 
and at all houis which occasion maj require 

Unless a man has ” sened his time ” he usualh has no idea what “ working ” 
really means’ 

I consider it of the utmost inipoitance that the greatest possible caie should be 
i exeicised in selecting the supeivising and technical staft in Government pioneer and 
demonstiatioli factories as the peisonal element counts for so much in getting things 
well and quickly done 

Special!}' selected men might, with adiantage, be given giants by Government 
to go to Euiope to study methods of nianufactuie, but not until they have pioved 
their worth in India by showing that they leally can worl f 

In this province the Department of Industries is, as far as I know, tlie only 
oigani/ation W'hich exists for the development of industiies 

Government appear to have been reluctant to spend money as freely as they 
ought to hare done and I actually know of industries pioneered by the Department 
of Industries which ^have not progressed satisfactorily almost entirely because in- 
sufiicient funds were granted 

If industiiil development is really' to be encouraged, Goieinment must make up 
its mind to spend and occasionally lose money and show confidence in its Diiectors of 
Industiies 

If Government does not show confidence in its own men, how can the public 
he expected to do so^ 

I am of opinion that the best oigun/ation foi the future deielopment of industries 
in the Madras Presidency would be a Board composed as follows — 

(1) Tlie Directoi of Industiies, 

(2) The Secietary and Treasurer of the Piesidcncv Bank, 

(3) The President of the Corpoiation of Madias, 

(4) and (5) Two members nominated In the Madias Chamber of Commeice 

All except the Director of Industries would be honor an ofScials and the Boaid 
would be merely an Advisory Boaid on whose adiice the local Government would 
act and giant funds with as little delay as possible 

IVheneaci necessary new schemes oi pioyects could be lefeired, foi advice or 
expert; opinion to the Impel lal Department of Industiaes which I desciibe heieafter. 
Tint the important thing to aim at is to avoid the awful delay which exists at present 
in olitaining the necessary' sanction and funds to start a new scheme 

Once a scheme has been appioved of by the provincial Board of Industiies it 
should he sanctioned by the piovincinl Goieinnient and started without any' delay 
whatever 
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In my opinioa tlxe importance of ficlcctiug suitable men to bo Directors of 

Industries cannot possibly _ 

He'shoid bL seivcdln appronticeship in a iioiks mill or factoiy in Great 

(3) nfSlouidlaTetpeS thiee ye.us at a Unncisity and taken a degree 

(3) biTJl least ten jeirs’ practical and comnmi- 
^ ^ cinl experience in an industrial company in India and actually shown 

(4) H?8lmultrLt a good Icnouledgc of tho province, tlio pwpK and (he 
^ language or lanugages of tho province in iihich he is to be Director o! 

(5) He^”houW°bo i man of imiked personality and full of well balanced energy 

and cntlmsinsm , n i 

It may be dilhcult at fust to set me the stiuces of men possessing a I ‘^se y aried 
quah&atioiis, but if Goyernimnt ollci . suitaiib snl.ry, I haye little doubt that the 
iio-ht men mil be forthcoming , «• t i i i , 

I strongly depiccate the appointment of non-expeii officials to be Dnectors of 
Industries, ns I knon, from nbat people hme letually fold me, that such men yvould 
msmie little oi no ctmfidenie amongst would-be Indi m industrialists 

In ordei to ton elate the separate acliyitics of the various provinces, ns regards 
the development of industries, I would most strongly adiotntc the formation of on 
Tmneii il department under a single head 

I express my yiows fuithei on this subjeet nndei section below 
Insteid of eudoavounng to uiswei in detail the nnmoious questions suggested 
under this heading, I will ineicly siy Hint I feel ycry strongly indeed that mory 
sort and kind of pioimcial oigainy-ition, ioehnienl, common ml and oducationnlj 
lelatm'' m any way whatsoeiei to the enconingemont of industrial dfyelnpment, 
should 1)0 directed and guided by an Imp-rial depaitmont with which it should keep 


in close and intimate tone h 

If such in Inipenal depintment (consisting of the right men) with yvidc 
puweis and ample tuuds wcie in.imruraled, I feel eonfidenl that it would co-ordiinte 
md prevent the existing unnecessaiy oicilapping of, and friction between, jirovincial 
Departments of Industry Goyermnent Technical, Sticntific and Commercml Intelli- 
gence Departments, lecimological institutes, university colleges, colleges of commerce 
and trades or industnal sciiools, etc 

At the present moment, although there is a Dnectnr of Industries, the ^fndms 
Depaiimcnt of Industiics is realh controlled by one of the foni moinbers of the Madras 
Goyernment Council, that is to say, by a man wlio 1ms a hundred and one othoi 
things to attend to and who although doubtless an able man lias no special technical 
01 commercial qualifications or exptiience to guide him 

This state of affairs seems to me to he fundamontnlly wrong' 

If Indian industries are to be successfully pioneered and developed by Goveni- 
ment I consider that it is above all else essential tint men of suitable qualifications nnd 
experience should be chosen to control and administei industrinl departments, whcthei 
Imperial or Provincial 

I also considei it absoluteh neccssnrv that such men should be allowed to work 
without undue intorfcioneo ftoiu people who have no technical oi commercml 
qualifications 

A provincial Government which is in clo^e, intimate and svmpntlietic touch with 
the local Director and Board of Industries nnd also with tho Imperial Department of 
Scientific Experts would, I am sure, produce good icsults in a comparatively short 
time ^ 

Thele must, however, be complete co.opeiation and a determination to evot things 
done without undue delay or haggling over a few lupces' 

I ( onsulei that such journals are excellent and can only suggest that they 
should be distributed more freelv 


Monographs or bulletins on industrial dey elopment, such as tliose which are 
publislied in Mysoie by the Bnectoi of Industries and Commeice, would in my 
opinion, produce good results if they weie moie widely circulated 

I mention the Mvsoie bulletins because they are written m a very leadable form 
and in such a way that they can be undoisloocl hj people of ordin try intelligence 
who do not possess any special technical knowledge ^ ’ 

I haye no eypeiience of Government certificates of quality m this countrv but 
It seems to me that there can be no doubt that such certificates would bo of groat 
value t- av company oi individual pioducing a really good product ^ 

J deal of adulteration of loc.ally manufactured and imported goods goes on 
praSes''^ ^ stiongly advocate the use of the penal law to 8to>such 
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li Government appointed mspectoib and analysts to Moik in conjunction -svith the 
local Department of industiies, 1 have very little doubt that good results -^ould he 
obtained 

,At present, so fai as I know, practically nothing is done to prevent or even 
minimire adulteration 

Owing amongst other things to the gieat shoitage of wagons which exists at present Koads raiiw vys 
and which, to the best of my belief, has always existed to some extent, railway watarways 
companies in India are hindered from assisting industrial development as much .as 
they might 

I "would ad-vocitc tint the Itaihia'v Boaid should be approached bj the Indian 
Industrial Commission to see if some rernedy cannot be found for the existing 
difhculties 

Excellent wagons can be made md aie made in India and yet there is alw lys a 
shortage 

As fii ih I know 1 fcAv suiac>s Laae been made in the Nilgiii hills and schemes Hydro ekotno 
ha\e been drawn up, but nothing has actually -vet been accomplished power surveys 

Prom my knowledge of the Madias Presidency, I am of opinion that there aie 
^reat possibilities of dea eloping hydro-eleotiic jiowei schemes, if the natural lesources 
of the oountr'v were to be thoroiiglil'v inaestigated and repoited on bj experts 

Taking into account what has been done in this direction in Slysore and in 
Bombay, not to mention othei schemes on a smallei scale in othei parts of India, 
there ought to be no gieat difficult! in nising the necessar> eipital, if schemes are 
properly worked out and siiitabh put before the public 

A supply of electric eneigj at cheap lates would naturallj have'' a beneficial eflect 
upon industrial development especially in the Madras Presidency where coal is so 
expensive 

The only criticism I have to make is that it is difficult to obtain lufoimation iorest depirlmert 
quickly regarding timber for industrial purposes 

Some while ago, in connection with a pencil factoiy which my company weie 
contemplating starting we had groat difficult!' in obtaining piecise and definite in- 
formation as to the quiiitit! of rtmbei which we could obtain and the late which we 
would have to pa! for it 

I ha!e no personal complaint to make legarding competition of Jail industiies, Tul competition 
but I know of many firms who complain bittorlj about it 

M! complaint is that Public Woiks Depiitinent Stoies and 'W’oikshops compete 
with private Engineering Finns like the Beehive Foundry, Messis Massey A Co ’s 
Works and our own Eeliance Foundrv and Engineering Woiks 

I understand that the Indian Engineeiing Association are bunging this mattei 
to the notice of the Gommission and I will therefore say nothing further save that I 
think that competition of this kind is most undesirible 

Pegarding an industiy in which I un activeH concerned and engaged, !iz , the General 
manufacture of Portland Cement, I would suggest tint Government should assist 
matters in connection with the supplj of the most important raw mateinl which is 
used namel!, lime shells 

In Madras shells used foi the maiiufactuie of lime aic excaaated from certain 
:areas which belong to Government 

These areas are periodically put up to auction with the lesult that one can 
never be sure what one will have to pay 

Dunng the last ten yeais, vciy laigely on account of the auction evil, the 
price of shells in Midns has piactically doubled and although I have laid the whole 
case before Goveininoiit very fully indeed, they have up to now actuallv done nothing 
to help us beyond promising to look into the mattei and tiw to devise a scheme to 
put right what they see IS i leal giievance 

It seems to me that this is an obvious case in which Government should forthwith 
assist a local industiy by supplying law mateiials on icasonablv favourable teims or at 
any rate at a fixed price foi a long peiiod of yeais 

My experience suggests to me i luge numbei of new industries for which India 
a seems peculiarly suited on account of its lesources m law materials, labour and 
market, but I would here mention only a few namely — 

(a) Wood distillation 

(l>) The manufacture of alkalies 

(c) The manufacture of drugs 

(d) The manufactaie of railway plant and lolling stock textile and mill mi- 

chinery and machine tools 

Although I understand that the fiscal question and the evil lesults of emigiation 
-are outside the scope of the Commission’s enquiry, I ventuie to put on record tint, 
in my opinion, it is almost impossible foi these things to be oveilooked if the industrial 
development of India is to make rapid progress 
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PiiialH I ■\\ould hkc to saj onct moic that in im opiuiou if Goieruiueut loally 
means to encoiiiage indiistiies, it must be prepaicd to spend nionea rensouahb freelj 

luthont expeotmg lesults too soon ^ < i 1 1 i 

In plain himuage I ivoiild letoniniend tint Goieinnient should eithci do tho 

■job thoioiighla oi teaae it alone’ 


Oral Evidencj , 22m3 Januakv 1917 

Mr C E Low — Q With lefeienco to what -sou saj about financing agencies, to -nhat 

eitont do banks go into tho accounts and gcneial an ingcnieiits oi the class of concern 
that thej uould be likelj to finance at piesent -’ — A I should saj that the Bank of 
lEadias — the onlj bank that I haat cxpeiionce of hcie — nould be tlic onh bank ulnch 
deals uith this soit of scheme and would go into the scheme aen thoioughlj 

Q When -^ou saj ” this soit of schcinc ” what do jou mean , ma question had 
lefeience to the ordin soit of piojiosihon that is put up at piesent bj managing agent 
films of loputc® — 4 In the eise of big fnms like Binnj & Co 1 don't think tho bank 
would bothei aeij much, as if a man like iSii Clement Simpson considcitd that a 
project was sound, there would not bo much difluultj in tho bank satisfying them- 
sehes that it w is ind they would finaiice as fai as the Act illoired 

Q Going i stej) fuithci than that, supposing a pioposition is put fonvaid by a 
conceiu which is not lucked In i house of some npute, so that ihey could take 
things foi giantcd, but at the same lime the scheme looks promising, and they decide 
to go into it, to what extent do they go inio it and by what moans '' — A They do not 
finance bucks and moitni ind machineiy , they aie jireeluded by the Bin! Act 
thea can only finance stocks 

Q Will they pioiide woiking capit il of that kind to a show: that was going to stait 
but h id not ictu illy started — ^.1 It depends of couise , but they might in certain circum- 
stances 

Q Whit stops would they tike and what agency would then employ, to assuio 
thenisehes that it was ill right® — 1 TIui would probabh wiite to their local agent. 
Tho latter would go t) the concern I’self and see what the \nluc of the land iiid build- 
ing ind michineiy was and what sort of people they were Then the bank would 
finance up to a 20 poi cent inaigiii The horiowei’s godowais are locked up and tho 
key's kept in charge of the bank’s agent 

Q That IS to say, then inaestigifion would be a business iinestigation, not a 
technical one ® — A Yes, business and accounts 

Q Of couise an account ml would go through their hooks® — 4' Yes 
Q No bank in this countn is fai as a oil know, his am igeiica for making 
technical iniestigations ® — A Not as far as I know 

Q Supposing wo had, as aou suggest, cither industiial bmks, oi industn il sides to 
existing banks, and it avas suggested, to them that thea should finance a proposition 
which had been ippioacd ba the Goaeinmeiit Dopiitmcnl of Industiies — I mean a 
propoila constituted Depaitmcnt of Industries — do you think that the banks would bo 
prepared to rely on tho opinion and leport of the Goaernraent Department of Indus- 
tnes, 01 would they lequiie some expel I technical agenca of then own ? — A They might 
possibly do so, but not necessaiily if theie weic a well-constituted Department of In- 
dustiies and a Board , they would possibly hnae more faith in the man they appoint 
thomselaes, but it would be latliei difficult for that man to be an expert in everything 
Q It would be pncticalla impossible, unless thea confined themselaes to one oi two 
industiies®— 4 I think so If they weie dealing through the local Department of 
Industiies who weie in touch with the Imperial dopaitment they could, working 
tngethei, get expeit opinion on almost ana siibyect and baaing got that and baaing gone 
into the accounts, thea would then be able to saa whethei thea were nistificd in financing 
the concern or not 

Q Supposing a coniein was staited on its own without the imprimatur of the De- 
paitment of Industries, and the bank had occasion to ask for the senices of one of ^ 
these experts, do a oil think that that perhaps might tend to give conficlence in tho 

Goaeinmeiit agenca ba baaing experience of working with it on its own account f 4 X 

think so 

Q 'With lefeience to the question of land policv you recommend that wheneaer 
a new mdustra is staited Government should by cvei-y mean« in its power assist in 
obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken up by the indushialisl la that a 
serious difficulta in this presidency? — 4 Oh yes, I know lots of cases , ma owti companr 
foi instance has been worried in all sorts of avays because when some of its concerns 
were stalled, sufficient cffoit was not made to get an absolutcla clean title from tho 
beginning 
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Q Is tliat because of peculiar propiietaiy or tenancy rights, or fiom a defect in the 
law? — A Thej ^alJ so much in difteient parts of the Presidency On the West Coast, 
land 18 held uudei a most extraordinaij set of rules uhicli do not obtain here Ihey 
vary in difterent paits ot the presidency, and are veiy complicated 'and difficult to 
understand 

Q This IS a clifficultj uhich is felt moie oi less acutely in di&eient parts of India 
sometimes on account ot the Gorernment Tenancy Law and sometimes because of the 
way in uhich the lau has been utilised by the public Obviously it would be out of 
the question foi iny man who wanted to start an industry to come along and ask 
Government assistance in this respect, because you must have some preliminary in- 
\estigation as to the man’s bona fides, because otherwise it -would be an opportunity 
for blackmail^ — A Assuming you got the hona fides, I don’t see why the local officer, 
or whoever it may be, should not look into the question alid help the man, once he 
established the fact that he was a bo7ia fide would be industrialist 

Q You could hare the bon-a fidi’i oi the proposition investigated by the provincial 
Depaitment of Industries? — A Yes, md they would have to go to the land officials 
Q I mean is legaids the industry itself, they would invcstigatfe that first of all? — 
'A Yes 

Q If they gave it a clean certificate, then you would say Government should go to 
fairly consideiable lengths P — A Yes, I do 

Q Would you recommend an extension of the existing Land Acquisition Act? — 
A Yes, I would, if it is feasible 

Q How do you think that would be legaided by the public , do you think it would 
be lesented by any large class of people P — A It is difficult to say 

Q You speak of the tiaimng of appientiees , these appicntices work for you, say 
toi not less than two years ^ what sort of employ'ment could you then put them 
on to® — A Theyf can get on quite well , they rise to be foremen or supervisors They 
might rise to anything We have cases of men who have iisen to be managers 
When they fiist ]oin they are put on to any odd yob which entails hard work’ 

Q What does it amount to in payP — A A mm who had done well during his 
two years would start from anything like S to 12 annas per day^ oi moie if he weie 
worth it 

Q What type of man is the apprentice -when he comes to you what has he had 
in the way of education P — A Ycry little education piactically, no education at all, 
some men make good fitters 

Q These aie men of the fitter t-vpe generally'? — A Yes In yute mills we find yungly 
people do bettei If a man’s f itber has been a weaver oi spinnei, or whatever it may 
be, his sou comes into the mill and works two years without pay' He would, however, 
DP much boHer if he had recened education 

Q These men do actually rise in piactice to pretty decent yobsP — A Ye®, ouite 
decent yobs I have one man within my knowledge in Madras who has risen fmm 
being a switch-board attendant to manager of a rice mill on Es 350 per month, but 
he was a very exceptional man, and vou could not take him as a standard 

Q Was he a man who had worked as an overseer P — A Yes, on electric tramways 
He had been an inspector We only' get a few of th<'se men, and I wish we could get 
more Generally men educated in Bombay ire w ell spoken of 

Q You state the qualifications of the Diiectoi of Industries, and admit the 
difficulty of getting men of that ty'pe You say “ if Government offer a suitable 
salary', I have little doubt that the right men will be forthcoming ” What would 
you consider y'ou would get a man like that forP — A Es 2,500 a month, rising to 
Its 3,500 a month, oi something like that ^ 

Q I am not quite cleai about what your idea is as to the relation of the provincial 
Government to the local Depaitment of Industiies and the Impeiial Department of In- 
dustrial Experts How does the provincial Government come in? In some things you want 
the provincial department to be in diiect touch with the Impeiial departmon’ P — A I 
think that all three parties ought to be in touch This is a rough idea The Director 
gets a scheme in his head, and works it out fully' after going into everything as far 
as he can He then puts it befoie an Adaison Board which consists partly oi Gov- 
ernment officials, and partly of business men They go into it and say it it, feasible, 
or it 18 not Assuming they lerommend it in a particular case, the Locol Govern- 
ment may possibly hare some little doulit in spite of the Board havintr recommendf'd 
it, and they' might wont some further opinion oi advic" They aie "t libeity to refei* 
to the Imperial department, or thev could direct the Diiector of Industries to do so 
They should all work in close and intimate touch 

Q Close contact sometimes creates a c^itaiii amount of fnction , supposing — as it 
may very well be tlm c^^e — the Imneiial department had a very decided idea that a 
certain thing was a good proposition, and the Local Goveinment did not like it , 
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■nluch ^^as going to cany the day s' — A You come bacL. to tbe iundamental idea oi wbo 
bolds tbe purse strings , tbe Local Goveinment bavo got to pay , jou cinuot eliminate 
tbem ' 

Q No difbcnlty would anse unless tbe Impcrivl department uerc in a position to 
move tbe Goioinment of India to pi ess tbe Local Goveinment about it P—4 Quite so 
Q Tbe point is, sbould tbe Local Goieinment’s opinion on a point of that sort, 
after baaung everybody’s mcus before it, be more or less final , is it desirable to have 
free interference on tbe pait of tbe Goaeiiiment of India in cases like tbis or notP — 4 
It IS latbei difficult to tinsuei join question witbout having a specific case before 
me I can imagine i case in ubioli tbe opinion of tbe Local Goveinment being final, 
might not be at all desuable 

Q 111 things of Impeiial impoitantt, like the manufactuic of aluminiumP — 4 

Yes 

Q But 111 1 small sbou, do vou tliink tbit tbe Locil Govcnimcnt sbould bold tbe 
day? — 4 Yes, I tbink so, gciierall-y speaking 

Q That is to say things sbould be lun piettj mucb on cMsting lines , you don’t 
u int aiij special dopaiture fiom (\isting lelatioiis betueen tbe Imperial and Local 
Governments in tins lespecfP — 1 No, ov.copt that T think it ns well that there sbould 
be as little non-expert intcifeieiice as possible 

Ml 4 Chattel toil — Q You slate that you have bad considerable experience of 
training ippienticcs in connection with the engineeiing woiks belonging to joui 
firmP — A Yes 

Q Docs that ipplj ilso to the otlici fnctoiios uiulei tbe tonhol of votir finnP — A 
It does 

Q Hav e vou ajipienticcs in tbe jute mills? — 4 Yes 

Q Is it on the engineemig side oi the textile side? — 4 The textile side 
Q Have joii got them in the iico mills too? — 4 Yes, we bavo i few of tbenii 
in each of the concerns 

Q Including tbe potteiv at BangiloioP — 4 Not tbe pottcrv at Bangalore "Wo 
used to liavo them tlioic, but the place is now nin on contract 

Q TTcie you a niembei of the Committee winch v\as appointed tp consider the 
question of industiial education p — 4 I was 

Q Did you appiove of tbe sebeine that w is put up to the Madras GovcriimentP — 
4 No, Rii Clement Simpson nul I put in a dissenting minute 

Q I am refeiiing to in tailiei scbenie than that one foi tbe establishment of 
.appientices in the engineeiing woiks in tbe iiortbeiii jiait of Madris The apprentices 
weie to bo giion stipends bj the Goveinment, and the Goveiiiiiient was to build i 
small teclinical selionl somcwboie in tbe iicigbboiirliood, so that these apprentices could 
get technical education "Woie vou on tint CnminittooP — 4 Yes 

Q And vou did not apjiiove of ifP — -I I did I thought vou meant the last 
Committee to which I make icfeieiice in mv icport 

Q Do JOU think that this method of tiainiiig iitisiiis etc , is piefeiable to the 
establishment of industiial schools it vaiious pi ices which me not worked undei 
factoij conditionsP — 4 I leitainlv think so T think the iiioie thev vvoik under 
practical factoiv' conditions the better 

Q Have joii had much to do with the Depntnieiit of Industries in Madras, in con- 
nection with the development of industncs heieP — 4 Yes, I have been in intimate 
touch with it for many years now 

Q I understand vou are associated with the Department of Industiies in a 
scheme for making lime bucks, which is being earned out in voui Cement lYoiksP — 
4 Yes 

Q Could vou tell us under what conditions that scheme woiked? — 4 The arrange- 
ment IS roiigblv this, that the plant was pin chased bv Goveinment and erected at our 
Cement Woiks We weie to supply the lavv mateiials consisting of sand and li’wc 
at cost price, and Government wore to erect the plant and run it for a year, at tbe 
end of which time, if we came to tlie conclusion that tbe pioposition was a com- 
mercial one, we weie to have the first lefiisal of tbo plant in other words, we were at 
liberty to take it ovei at the pnee Goveinment bad paid for it, but owing to tbo 
way in wbicb tbe plant has been lain we have come to no conclusion whatever, and 
at tbe present moment it is shut down altogether 

Q Shut down pennaiiently or temporaiilv P — 4 I believe temporarily Govern- 
ment have sent a man to get bold of tbe details as to what ought to be done They 
have sent tbe Assistant Diiector of Industiies to Colombo to investigate It infglit 
be taken as an example of bow Goveinment should not proceed to pioneer industries* 
Dr E HopLiiiion — Q You suggest that tbe nresidcncy banks, such as tbo Bank of 
Madras, should have an industiial side supported by Government and worked in con- 
lunction with tbe local Department of Industries You have told us that the constitu- 
tion of the Presidency Banks should be alteied in order to permit of their financing 
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iDdustnal concerns? — A It ^^ould have to be The present rules under ■which 'they work 
are such that they could not advance money foi what I call bricks, mortar and machi- 
neiy They could only advance money to finance stocks 

Q Is it your idea that the funds of the bank should be available for this purpose P — 
A It Is a Government bank , it is only n matter of opening a new department with a 
new side to it ^ ^ 

Q You propose to us'e the deposits foi the purpose** — A I do not mean public 
monej , it uould be puiely Govenment money That is more a question for Sir 
Bermid Huntei to answei Mj' pioposal is that the banks, b} whatever means 
they find convenient, -should supply the funds to finance industries to a much wider 
extent than they do now, provided they are given a clean bill of health by the 
Department of Industiies 

Q Have >ou consideied how that should be worked? — A No, I have not 
Q You have not compared this suggestion which you have made with the sug- 
gestion that theie should be separate industrial banks? — A My idea was, in suggesting 
Presidency Banks, that it was a sort of semi-Government bank, and without going 
into the details of tlffe subject on which I am not an expert, I simply laid down 
loughly the idea I had for making finance available for sound concerns I did not go 
-in^o banking details noi am I competent to do so 

Ilon’hle Sir B N Mool erjee — Q The Presidency Banks are not Government 
banks? — A They aie semi-Government banks 

Q Government has no contiol over the management of the banks? — Ar The 
Public Debt Office is at the bank 

Q That has nothing to do with the banking? — 4 I Imow that thev aie controlled 
b-^ a Chairman and Board of Directors 

Dr E Hoplmson — Q "Would they not object to your scheme? — A I don’t see 
nhj thej should We hav'e started a co-opeiative scheme in the Tanjore district 
foi people v\ho mill paddy They can obtain money on reasonable terms I do not 
see u hj it should not go further 

, Q The reason why the Presidency Banks would object is that the security would 
be deficient? — A Then Government would have to step in and risk something 

Q Do you mean that Government should back the Presidency Banks? — 3. In 
so fai as this paiticulai difficulty is concerned, yes 

Q I think your pioposal is moie far-reaching? — A It is simply an idea, the 
details of which I am not competent to v\ ork out 

Q You suggest the need of a hvdro-electnc power survey foi the whole of India ? — 
A Yes 

Q Have you yourself within your peisonal experience, found the need of such 
a survej , have you evei had occasion to look out for water power, and not known 
uheie to find it? — 4 Yes 

Q Such a survey would be a veiy expensive matter , do you thmk that the 
Government of India would be justified in attempting ft? — 4 I think they would, 
judging bj"- the concerns which are already established and domg so well, such as 
•the Cauveij' scheme and the Bombay scheme The Jhelum scheme is not doing 
so well in the Punjab, but that was badly thought out and put through in the 
beginning I was not thinking so much of big places like Calcutta and Bombay 
Theie «ie small places like Ootacamund where it might be possible to generate electric 
eneig-^ and conv'ey it down to Coimbatore which is an industrial centre It is a 
gieat blessing in Bangalore They get their eneigy there under half a anna per unit 
We pay at oui Madras Cement Works 1 10 annas per unit 

Q There is no doubt about the advantage of hydro-electric power, but what I 
want to get at is the advantage of a hydro-electric power survey , is it really in the 
inteiests of the countrv that a large sum should be spent in carrying that out, or 
should it be left to piivate enterprise ? — A I don’t think so I think we have seen 
encugh of things being left to themselves, and it is time Government stepped in 
and stiired things up People would then say there is power actually available in 
such and such a spot, and if we can start a factory near that spot, we would get our 
energ\ at so much per unit I think it is most important 

Q Do you Imow what has been done in countries like Norway and Sweden? — Q 
I could not tell you but in Switzerland every little town has its hydro-electric scheme 
I actually earned one out for the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam at 
Shillong We built some weirs, took the lowest lainfall, etc We got a rough idea 
uhat power was available 

Q How long did that survey take? — A About five months, and I was doing 
other work as well 

Q How many surveyois had you? — 4 I had a partv of 40 people, including 
coolies 
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Hon’ble i>ir R N Mookerjce — Q You buj, “ 1 would ad\ocalc (b.it tho lliulway 
Boaia suouid Otj appioachcd uy uit inUian induhtiiiil Comaaission lo etc i£ home remod; 
cannot be lound lot tbt oMbt iig dilliculliet ” It i8 not join idei Hut there hbould 
be a seiiaratc wagon tompan\ i ' — A les, it it will hupplj wagons If tbo> baie not 
got the money, tboie is an tnd oi it, but if it is siiiiplj a <iuestion of m iking the wagons, 
the wigoiih can be made out beie 'Ibc \nluc of boiernment stoics iinjiorlcd inlo Jndi.i 
eveiy jcai was so astonisbing 'that J could liaidlj belieic it, ii/ , Its 081 iiulhons 
last yell Piobabh oiic-tbiid ot lb it consists of tilings Hut could la nude out hen 
] recentlj saw Hie wagons that Bum & Co aio m iking 

Q 'Ibey weie all made of imported malcri il ?--<'! ^ cs, but laf I’s peopb art going- 
to roll plates b-fore teij long ind Ihct loll seciioiih now 

Q But up to now it is done witli iinpoilcil malt rial ’ — 1 \fs I don’t <pnte 
follow your question 

Q Some of the witnesses suggested to us tint Hu re should bo a wagon rompnn-v ''' — 

Id. Burn tS- Co, up foi Hio time being -i w i<;on (omjmns Tlie^ nuke -ivagons wliiib 
•the railw i-y companies liuj 

Q tVlnt I menu is — sujipose i (ortnin comp un kecji in stork, snj 200 wagons 
loadj at TTowiali or Allalnbad, and am peojile wanting wagons would lure tliem^ — 

A I bad not Hiouglit of anj liii ing sclieme 

/’resident — Q You lime not met 'sii K A Mookeijoc’s jioini You said that 
“ c'sccllcnt wagons can be made and iiic made in India, nnd ^ct there is nlwnis ^ ' 
slioitnge ” Put the spiitcnco the otlici wn-y, “ evullent w igons riii bp nude iiid in 
made in England, lud -vet tbcie is a sbmlage " "Wlut ditiereiuo does it make wlietbir 
jou pul “ m Iiidi i ” 01 “ 111 England ” TTsm \oti got i definite ])iojio-.H to in ike 
with refeionce to the ni iknig of wagons in Iiidu’ — 1 'liii H nlw i\ JUiud sbould be 
appioaclied to see if the (loieiiiment line not got im monev to spare to <>ncoun(gc 
wagon making in Iiidn 

[lon’hlc Su 1} N Moolcrjcc — Q That is i finiineial question , mil bus noHiing to 
do with wlietlici Bum A, Co , oi am one el'e nn> mal ing wagons-’ — 1 True, but mj 
object 18 to Hj to got iiioie wagons, In some means or ollnr ind at the pieseni momenf 
especially eaerj efiort should, I Hunk, be made In encourage wagon luiiidiiig in Indi i 
Ilnn’hlc Sir Ffizitlbhoi/ CtirrniihJiotf — Q In legaid to nppientues \nu bind them 
for two 1 ears ind do vou pa-v Hiem am Hung” — '1 NoHiing 

Q Then after being apprentued for two aoirs wlut pai do aou start them on” — 

1 It depends on tlio pnticulai man i man mm get Pe 1 nr As 12 per day or iiion' 
^coidintr to Ins woi tli 

Q TEliat are flicsc iporoiitices do tbey leain hometlnng or woik like common 
workTiion? — A Tbei work like common woikmen, issisling in the shops 

Q Bo lou tliiiik if coil bad an institution like Hie Yutoiia I’echnical Institute 
in tins piesidenci aou would get Hie students to go there” — 1 It is rather difficult 
to say Most people here like to bo aakils and talkeis latlioi lliaii workers t 

Q Don’t Hioa get emjilouiient lioie” — 4 \es 'J'liej get einplminent That is win 
wo nie so Hunkfiil when we get nn-\ of these men from Boinbaa oi (Isewlierc Two 
or three of the best men I base were 'Piunore jieopUi who went lo Bombn to be trained 
Prendent — (} Do ^oii think that if wc bad a similin nistitulioii lun on similai 
lines m tins pi osideiuj it would be sutccs ful ” — 1 Yes 

flon’bh Sir Fazulbhoi/ Cummbhoi/ — Q 'riieii about the Board of Indimtries, you 
say it should consist also of “ Two membeih nominated b-\ the Jfadris Clumber of 
Commerce ” You mean one fiom the English Cbaiiibei and one from Hu Indian 
Chamber” — A I was not Hniiking of Hie Iiidun Cbambei, but I would lime no objcctiou 
to one from eack Chamber 

Q Then at the begiinnng of -voui note ion sn that c%cr so luanj pinate com- 
panies run by Indians base been ruined soloh beeiuse Hie piopuetors spent more 
time in qnaiielling with one anotliei than in attending to Hieii business” — 4 I JiaM 
had examples of Hint wftlnn my own expciienco 

Q Tbej quniol when then maiingeineut ib bad , oi do Hiic loiiimoiKO fixmi the 
beginning” — A I don’t specify wlietbei it is in Hie beginning 

Q My point IS tins , I want to know whether llie-^ quaiiel moi Hie management 
of tlie enneet-n, because eierj man who is engaged in tho ooneern wants to manage it 
oi what” — A Acs, tliej won’t leacc it to am one or tiiist each othei hence the quarrels 
Sir F H Stewart — Q Aio you a diicctoi of the Bank of Jladias” — No 
Q Does Government appoint any diieetor lo the Bank oJ Madras?— 4 I could not 
tell you, but I think not 

Q Yon say it is paitl-^ a Government hank? — 'A I nlwajs so regal ded it I may be 
wrono- in ciew of what Di Donkmsnu lias said It is gonerallj legnded as a concern 
in which Government is very much in<erosted 
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Q Wliou <lio Bank of Madias advances monej lo finance stocksj it still ■\\ants t^\o 
names? — A Yes iixcept in special cases 

'iiial limits tlie numoei ot people nlio can get tliat assistance P — A Yes 
Q tVould jou piopose to altei that, if j'oii had an industiial side to the hank? — 

.4 I tliiiik so 1 deliberately did not saj so because I am not an expeit in banking I 
think hotteici tlie uhole Bank Act might be modified and made mnic elastic 

Q You ba>, “ In my opinion, pioneer lactones should be closed if, after expert 
technic il and commercial investigation, it is shown conclusively that they cannot be 
successtullj run on commercial lines, and they should be handed ovei to piivatn capita- 
lists or companies as soon as a no i.iductij (and not one 2>aHiculaj factory) has been 
well and firmlj established ” Bo you mean that one particular factory would not 
necessarilj’- prove the case'’ — A T mean that there ‘-hould be no hun-j in handing o\ei 
a pioneer factory, the idea being to establish industries M3' theoi3 is that one factoiv 
does not make an industi3 Gov eminent should not he in i huiij' to close up, hoping 
that other factories would start Now factoiiss could benefit by the exjieneuce whuli 
C'' was gained in the original factoi-^ , and ospecnllt by getting trained men 

Q Theie would have to be a business side from the veiy beginning , do you think it 
would bo a good thing if Government went to business people and said “ You do the 
business pait of it and we shall supply the financial and expert aid ” , 01 do you think 
Government should do it all? — A I think Government should do it all if they get the 
right men Ihe whole thing depends uiion getting the light man foi Diiectoi ot 
Industries • 

Q "With lefeieiict to'youi pioposal legirdmg the Board of Industiies you hive 
qualified youi mswei id a certain extent by saying you would jiut in one member from 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce Why’ do V'ou suggest the President of the Corpni i- 
tion of Madias^ — A Because I think he would be a veiy useful man to have in the Boaid, 
espeoially in connection with property and leases Such i man is dmost invanablv 
a picked man of good general experience 

Q In legaid to your qualifications for the Biiectoi , don’t you think that is a 
“ Council of Perfection ” , will you have any ehauce of getting such a man* — A You 
must have an ideal to sti IV e after * '* 

Q Do you say that the pay should be Its 2 ,^ 00 * — A Y’ou would not get a suitable 
man for less 

- Q Do you think it would answer at ill to have a sort of seivice from which th'-se 

men should be leciiiited, cm the same lines as the Impeiial Customs Service would tbit 
help to ittiaot tiicui* — A. It might' I would liowevei sooner have men who had been 
through the practical side in conimeicial coucerns 

Q But they would be worth a lot of money by that time? — A I daie say they would 
If Goveinment is not going to spend money freely, it is not worth while doing any- 
thing at all I don’t see how he would get as good i training as on the lines I have 
laid down 

‘ Q Have you got four Members of the Executive Council here ?— ^4 Yes, the 

Governor and three Members The Goveiuoi has a portfolio himself 

Q About monographs and bulletins on industiial development, would it help to 
publish thbni 111 the veiuaculai in this presidency where there is a much widei knowl- 
edge of English ? — A I think so, because inaiiy’ of the industrial people cannot read 01 
write invthing except 111 then own language 

' Q Could any paiticulai use be made of tho vernacular press 111 that wav , would 
they print short ai tides * — A I think so 

Q That would distiibute the infoimation more widely ' *-^4 Yes T think that is 
quite siiffieiPiit in addition to these bulletins 

Q "With reference to Government competition with private enterprise, have you got 
any specific instance that yon would like to give us in confidence * — 4 Yes T will 
give one 111 confidence 

tnh^cqvcntly sent r^^pecific iiistamc uJiich is confidential) 

Hon’hlc Fandit M M Malaiiya — Q Y^ou speak here of the difficulty of raising 
capital from Indians, and you attiibiitc it to the lack of business knowledge ind tin 
distrust of then fellow men* — ^A That is iny’ opinion 

Q Do you think that if a Buieaii of Infoimation were established, which supplied 
information to the public legaiding the possibilities of tommeicial enteijiiises, that 
would improve matters* — A I think that would be i help I suggest something of the 
sort in my nole 

Q And you say' that if people knew that Goveinment weie taking a paternal, prac- 
tical and fin in oral inteiest in the pioniotioii of industiies, you have little doubt tint 
capi'‘^al would be leadilv' forthcoming Is that the cini of the whole matter, so fii 
us the Govciumenl is coneeiiied? — A Mv opinion is that capital would be found if the 
people saw that Goveinment was really taking an inteiesi 
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Q Tlie paitieulai form in wliicli ibis could be done is a matter of detail, but tbe- 
main point is tint tbe people should see that the Goieinment is taking a pnctnnl 
inteiest in promoting industiies? — A Quito so 

Q Toil saj about pioneer factories, that Government sboulc} make it clear that tbeir 
policy is to pioniote industiial piospeiity generall}^ and not the individual prospeiity 
of an> paiticular concein IIow Mould you uisb it to be done ? — A Wliat I meant to 
Lonaea aaas this, that Goa eminent should not puicbace things fiom one of their onn 
pioneei factories, unless the c[ualita and the price of the irtitlc fullj justified it 
Tliej should not shon anj faaoui theicby making it deal tbit thej don’t Mint to 
establish one model factorj only' but a neai indiisti-^ , one fatten to help — a parent 
factoij foi othei factories to spiingfiom 

Q Should the Government pioncoi facton he rcgauled as a nval to any concern’ — 
'/I I avoiild aaoid competition as fai as possible, e\cept in special cases llealtliT com- 
petition is sometimes good. If Goa eminent had all the latest inachinery, thej might 
be ible to tuin out things bettei than aii'^ other factoid that avas not keeping things 
up-to-date , but as a general lule theie should be an ab‘>ence of competition 
Q Except to keep up a high standard ? — A Yes 

Q Ton suggest the cieation of on industrial side to the President Banks If there 
IS ana difficulti felt in creating an indiistiial side to the Piesidcnra Banks, Mould not 
■^our object be served if a sepaiatc institution Mas established ? — 4 I only suggested the 
Ibesidency Bank because I thought it aias^i senii-Goveinment concern 

Q The Government help it avith a great deal.of monoj" avitliout inteiest — 70 lakhs 
and moie and it is the bank in mIucIi Goacinmcnt makes its omii deposits But it may 
be that as it is constituted under the Act it cannot suppoit indiistrial entoipiises in tlie 
seme in avliich you ivant it to do , but a our object arould be gained if a sejiaiatc bank 
aias staited and suppoited bv Goaerniuent If Goaeinment put some of its money 
into the iicM bank and guaiantecd interest up to 4 or 5 per cent that Mould sIiomt 
to the public that Gor eminent Mas taking an interest in the bank Do a on think 
then that the public Mould subsciibe to the funds of the bank ? — A Yes 

Q TTould a'ou lecommend the issuing of debentures? — A Yes, I think that is a 
good idea '' 

Q lYould you haao branches of this bank in the diffcient districts of the pi ounces 
111 industrial centies , oi do >011 think one bank at the capital of the Piesidcncv Mould 
be sufficient? — A I have got an idea that blanches Mould bo good , but this is a question 
that a bankei could ansMci bettei than I could I think blanches Mould be dcsnab]e 
as fai as I knoM , 

Q You say that the fee mIiicIi the Govoinmcnt should charge for the semices of their 
expeit should be deteimiued bj its propoition to the financial position of the company 
01 individual to uhom the cxpeit is lent? — A I meant that more to refer to prnate 
iiidniduals Supposing a man has i good idea in his head, and he comes along to 
the Directoi of Industiies and a«ks foi bis acsictance 01 the loan of an expert and he 
shoMS that he is leallj a poor man If a hcava fee Moie suggested, it might put him off 
Q So your object is that the fee should be reasonably small in the case cf small 
industiies, but you do not adioc.ite a heavy fee in the case of any industi-j ? — A IS'o i 
do not 

Q You suggest denionstiation factoiies foi cotton seed and other oil pressing and 
high grade jaggen factoiies but don’t lou think that if the Directoi of Industiies 
interested himself m these, and published infoimation shoMring Iiom these could' be 
made profitable, private capital would be foithcoining to take up these enterprises? — 
A It might, but if he actually set up a factory to Mork, a really up-to-date jaggery 
making plant, for instance and if people could see how economically jaggeiy could 
be made with modem inachinen , I feel confident that there would be a gieat future 
before it 

Q And there would be no lo^s to the Government? — A I don’t see why there should 
be any loss 

Q You suggest that Mheneser a new industry 15 started Government should by 
eveiy means in its ponei, assist in obtaining an absolutely clean title foi land taken 
up bv the industiialist ? It maj not be within the power oyeii of Government to 
guarantee that but are there not jilots belonging to Government leases of which could 
he given foi industrial purposes? — A An extension of the Land Acquisition Act might be 
made, by which Government could, if necessaiv, step in and help the budding in- 
dustiialist to get hold of land with a clean title 

Q Eemember that the inteiests of piivate ouners have to leceive full consideration, 
and that {here may be legal difficulties which cannot be got over Is there not sufficient 
land belonging to Government in Madras which could bo leased to industrialists? — 

A I am not in a position to give you an answer that is worth veiy much 

Q You say that very little has been done in your experience to improve the effici- 
onev and skill of Indian labourers Why is it , is it because the matter has not 
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lecened atteniiou oi is. tlieie inj difiicultj m the -naj of taking steps to impio-ve their 

efhciencj ^ 1 1 could not tell jou uhj no steps hine been taken Mj expeiience is 

thit Indnu uoikmen aie extiemety good if thej aio handled jiioperlj 

Q Halt ^ou found tint luk oi clenientarj education is an obstacle to then progiess^ 
— A Yes, iei> gieatlj so 

Q In join opinion, if thei had lecened some elenicutaij education, thej uould be 
more elhcient uoiknieii® — A I am suie of it, thcj could use to gientei things and be 
much moie useful 

Q Do jou think tint factoiics uould be Milling to beai the expense of staitmg 
schools if Goieinmeut lendeied some nd^ — A I don’t see uhy not The Buckingham 
■and Cainatii ilills hive aliiidj staited and othei mills, in mj opinion. Mould be 
Milling also 

Q The giLit bulk of the men uhom jou cmploj in joui mills piactically knoM no 
Bii'dish md elf'll tho'-e mIio do knoM Mould not be able to piofit bj lectuies in 
inglish’ — 1 No, thej kuoM so little 

Q You think that lectuics in the icinaculii Mould be appieciated bj themP — d. 
Tint IS Mhat thej toll mo The othei daj the Diiector of Tndiistiies sent round a notice 
that tilde schools moil going to be started in idias and asked me to see Iiom manj 
iiieii 1 could send dong 1 Meat louiul penonallj to oui tuo locil concerns, the Cement 
"Woiks and Jiiiigineoiing "Works, and iskcd the men if they Mould go Thej said, no, 
till! Mould not go The tliice obiodions thci laised arc those I Inie ivntten doM-n 
and Mith mIucIi I fulh concui 

Q I suppose lou uie im ne tint i knoM ledge of English is much moie Midcly spiead 
111 IMidius tlnn in am other pioiinco in Indi i' ind let it has not touched the labour- 
ing elissc-.® — 1 Not the ■.killed mi'-tiee 

Q Noi do a on think that a knoM ledge of English Mill he so M-idesprcid among the 
people that nistiuftion tould he gnen to MOikmen through it? — -1 I think it Mill be a 
long time Ix'foio thi\ knicM enough English to understand lectures 

Q You adioeitc then that in dl these industiial and trade schools the medium of 
anstriKtion should bo the t eiincular •’ — .4 Yes, uiidoiibtedh 

Q Tleg-iiding the tiaining of the sujienising ind technical stall, jou sai that the 
Liiginei ring College iii^ Madias inns it tinning out men more siutable foi the Public 
"Woiks Depirtnunt thin foi (oniineici il factonos oi mills ’ — 4 That is mi experience 
0 That i*. M'hi 1011 haic got to go to Bombai to get your supervising staff ’ — A 

Yes 

Q You think then that if there Mas i technic d college stalled here, mani of tho 
louiig inoii Mho noM flock to 1 im Mill be di\ cited to indiistri ’ — ‘4 That is my idea 
Q What IS loui 01)1111011 about thi jdnsupic of the Morking men you employ , is it 
■faiilj good’- — 4 As pidgod bj the standaid of the English woikinan it is veiT poor 
Q "Wild do lou isdibe it to poor leeding’ — 4 The mIioIc of then conditions are 
'old the\ are brought up undoi had eonditions, Ingienic, mental and moral 

Q Bo lou think that thoi cam suflioient Mages to haac sufficient food to cat? — 
/I In m ma eases, no T think then lot is prctti hard 

Q I have hecii stiuck ha the pooi condition of the lahouiing men here , that is avhy 
I ask’d a on’ — A Thoa don’t eoinpaie faaouiahla aaith the runinhee 

Q Yon think that if thci oanicd more avages, ihoj MOnld prohabli spend more on 
eating' — 1 Thea might spend iiioic on dunking k aaell That is the trouble They 
me aeiT fond of the bottle doMn hoie 

Q Is ihit eail gioaving’ — 4 I could not tell aon I know a lot of mj best men are 
foddi dl inkers Thea spend a lot of their monea on liqnor 

Q Bn aon find this eail giOMing onla Mhere there is a toddy shop in the ancinity of 
th( mill’ — A It makes a eonsiderahlc difference I got an arrick shop shut np near 
our -jute mill and it has had a somoMhat good effect 

Q T learnt i-oeentlv that the Alliance Mill in Calcutta took care to have liquor 
shops remoacd to a clisfanee and it had a good effect Don’t you think if jou kept 
toddj shops HMaa fiom the factories that the men aie likola to give a bettei account 
of themselves’ — A I think il is quite the thing to remoie them I have aetualli done 
so in one or Imo cases 

Q It seems rather ciucl that tlicse men should have temptation placed in then way? 
— A Yes, ihei come out tired the toddv shop is close bi ind thci walk in It is an 
i nnecessarv temptation 

Q You think that the expend tnio Mhieh mav he necessitated bv the recommenda- 
tions you have made Mill ho nofhing compaied Mith the ailvancfe to greater industrial 
development? — 4 Yes, that is the muth/h of the whole thing' 

Q In regard to the Adiison Boaid mIiicIi ion have suggested, vou have said, in 
ansMci to Sir Familhhoi, that one of the inembeis nominated by the Ghamhei of 
Commeiee mai he one nominated by the Indian Chamhor are von in favoin of that’ — 
M Yea 
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Q In addition to tint don’t you Hunk that as Indian indubtiies mil be conterned, 
we should Jia-vc moie Indians on tnis Doaitl, in oiitui lo lo^itsriiit tin, Jiuiiaii suit loi 
eonsidei ilion ind suiipoif J TJieie me only Inc memhere 

Q Can jou not mciease the numhei P — A I don’t think you want m unwieldy 
Board 

Q Do jon think seien nould be too nian> ? — 4 No, I daie say, not My gieat point 
in regard to this Boaid is to get the light men I am thinking oi (In tiac men luit 
T ha\e in mj^ mind’s eje Ion mean that tlicic should bo tno ixtia men who should 
1 o Indians ? I had not thought of that 

Q You know, aftei all, Indians aic oaiijing on i gieat deni of businossf ’ — A TJn- 
doubtedh, but not so miu-h lieie If it weie in Bombay, it would be difteient 

Q But you tliink it would be dc suable fiom tlie point of now of Indian tiado and 
commeico that thcie should bo moic Indians on th< Boaid P—J Yes If jou oxtoiid 
the thing to seicii, and ha^e tluee Indinis out of a total of sc^on nienibcis, I would 
have no obieolion It might nispiK more fontideuoo ind diaw out more Indian 
capital 

Q I see -^011 lie in faaoiii ot i college of eommeicc Do I understand jou to saj 
^hat such a college would help to promote a knowledge of busmessP — No I am not 
pnrticulaily in fnoui of i college of commcice I don’t think men will leirn any- 
thing in a piactical way as they would in a busmess house itself 

Q You know tbit the evpoil and impoit trade of India goes up to about thice 
bundled ci-oies uid that the goods expoited pass tlnough Indian hinds Banking too is 
largeh done In Indians e\cc])t in tlu big binks, the Picsidcncy Banks ind otheis In 
view of all that, don’t yen think that a regular busmess ti-aining, nuch as is gnen in 
industiially advanced ceuntiies in the West, would be ion htlpful in pioniotiug 
busines habits P — A 'i’heie wt come igain to the question of a man seiving Ins appren- 
ticeship wlietliei b( does that in ofliee oi uiid''i pin tied conditions 

Q Tlieie is the thcoieticil and the piaetioal pail of tiaining You ceiHinlj want 
that the man who has to icccne piaetic il ti iiniinr should aKo 1 e well giouiuhd in the 
theoietnal pait, i o , the jiiinciples whuh undeilie the business, ind that ein bo be«t 
ampaitod in colleges latlni thin in odioes® — 4 Yes, but I would do that in night schools 
or tiade schools lathei than letting the man go foi one oi two’yeii', to i commcifiil 
c ollege 

Q You aie thinking of oflico hands whom ion would lecommond to go to night 
schools in the cioniiig Suppose you slatted wiBi i hotter (lass of cdiieitcd men , 
suppose theie was an institution where they could lecene tins conimereial education 
in hanking oi auditing of acceunts, etc , things which would gne them ideas as lo 
how husmess is cairied ou suppose vou had such an nistputuin and the»e vonn" 
were sent thoie, and aftoiavaids lomod yoin office, would they not he hoffor qualified 
to deal w ith husmoss ? — A They' ought to he 

Q Fiom that point of view do vou think that the estalihshment of such an institution 
would ho desiiible'^ — 4 I qualify it by saying that it must he extremely well run 

Q lou have said that “ excellent viagons i an he made ind arc made in India and y et 
there is always a shoitago ” I undeistrod vou to say that you weic stiiiek by the amount 
of money' that was sent out of the counti-y by impoiling wagons? — -4 The figiuo I gave 
was the total Goveiumeui impoits foi last yen, Bs G80 millions The gicatei part 
of that IS 101 lailway inquiioments 

Q You think that lu view of the laige impoits which have to he made and also in 
view of the need fn many moie wagons in this countiy the Government should en- 
courage the building of wagons in this conntn itself?— 4 I do 

Q With lefeieuce to one of yoin nnsweis legaiding the hyclio-electiic power schoino, 
did I nndeistand you to say, in answoi to Di Hopkinson, that in view of the advantage 
of having liydin-electiic powei made available in industries, the expense incurred in 
the smvey should he acceptable? — ^4 That is my view, although I agree with Di IIop- 
kinson that a veiy detailed smvey will he costly What is advocated is that a man 
who thoioughly understands what he is doing — siieh a man as Mi II P Gihhs for 
instanco should he put on to the loh and infoim the public that such and such a 
hydro-electiic power scheme could he stalled heie oi theie It would he an induce- 
ment to industrialists, who would know w'hat then powei costs would he and thev 
would not have to buy coal 

Q You would thus turn the water that is lunning to waste at piesent to vei-y good 
use f — 4 That is the idea 

Q In concluding yom valuable note, you refei to the fiscal question and the evil 
lesults of emigiation The results of emigiation aic not outside the scope of the 
Commission’s ennniry Will von kindlv tell us how that evil may he remedied?— 
4 Take the Tanyore district We have got fom rice mills theie and wno'es in the last 
ten wears have exactly doubled That is to a vei-y laige extent due to emigration 
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Q To ^^llat pait oi Ike woild do joui woiLing men go ? — A Ok, I tkmk, tkej go to 
P 131 and Ceylon I don’t kno'sv leallj, but tkey go awaj from tke district 

Q Bo } ou tkink if tkey did not emigrate tkey would find profitable work at kome ? — 
4| We aie always skoit of men at our nee mills We are puttmg in labour-saving 
deMces because we cannot get tke men Tkere aie many otker evil results , tke 
conditions under wkick tke men aie luied avay , tkej save a little money and aie 
robbed before tkej can return to tke country, as e\erybod 3 knows 

Q Very few people realise tke e\il results of tke system , will you kindly tell us 
sometking more about it ? — A I know cases in wkick men kave gone abroad and kave 
saved some money and come back, and been robbed of it Tkeie are people wko make 
an absolute business of robbing tkem I was tkinkmg of tke Tamil coolie wko emi- 
grates from Tan] ore 

Q Bj' wkom IS ke robbed , bj tke man wko leciuits kim? — 4 Yes, ke is one He is 
robbed sj'stematieallj Tken ke is robbed as soon as ke lands People lie in wait for 
kim , I don’t mean kigkwa 3 ’^ robbery , I mean by subtletj’- 

Q Have you ever kad occasion to speak to some of tkese men wko kave returned ? — 
4 Yes 

Q Did you find tkat tkey were pleased to kave come back ? — A Tkey are very 
glad to come back, a great many of tkem 

Q Do 3 ou tkink tkat in tke interests of Indian industrialism this emigration skould 
be discouraged ? — A I bold tkat very strongly 

Q You flunk tkat tke coolies will not be sufteiers by not being permitted to go 
out ? — 4 I tkink so 

Q You kave said tkat you prefer not to tram artisans in industrial sckools , but m 
view of tke difficult of fiuding accommodation for a numbei of young men wko wisk 
to receive a training in mills 01 factories, don’t you tkink tkat industrial sckools 
wkick kave got woikskops attacked to tkem will give tkem all tke preliminary 
training? — 4 No, I don’t I went to a college in London and went tkrougk a workskop 
course Afterwards wken I served my apprenticesliip in a big shop in tke Midlands 
I found tkat I knew notking I was no use at all, altkougk tke college woikskops I 
went to were tke finest of tkeir kind in Great Britain 

Q Do you tkink you would kav e been able to appreciate better wkat 3 ’’ou learned in 
tke woikskop, if you kad not received tkat troiniiig? — 4 Possibly as I kad to unlearn 
so muck tkat kad lieen taugkt me at College 

Q You think tint theoretical training skould be imparted in sckools, and skould 
be followed by a training in workshops ? — 4 I do 

Q But if tkere is a workskop propeilv fitted up with up-to-date machinery, and 
placed under a competent man — wkick is tke essence of it — tken that workshop may 
tram the artisan verv much better than anvtking at present that you know of in this 
countrv ? — 4 Assuming that a man can get training in a “ pucca ” college workskop, it 
might possibk be better than nothing My own experience is that the practical in- 
stiuction usuallv given in college workshops is an absolute farce 

Pie>>ident — Q Are you sure that it was better than notking? — 4 It certamly was 
not in mv own case 

Q You thought tkat the picture tke Pandit put before vou was better than nothing , 
that it may be dangerous? — 4 I would not go so far as to say that it would be 
dangerous but it would be little or no good 

Hon’hle Pandtt M M Malaviya — Q Would that not depend upon who tke man at 
the head was? — 4 It ma}^ be, but in a college woikshop you don’t get a crack on the 
head 01 kicking into shape suck as you would get if you are serving your time in a 
real workskop f 

Q Suppose 3 mu put a man tkrougk a school , let him learn the theory and the prac- 
tice of tkat trade as it is taugkt tkere , let him tken go to tke workskop and receive 
tke crack or kick to round him into shape? — 4 To keep to the point at issue, I am not 
in fav our of this workshop training in colleges 

Q You don’t think tkat workshops skould be attached to industrial schools? — 4 I 
don’t think so 

Q You don’t really mean that you found it was no use , you found tkat there was 
something more to be learnt in the workshop? — A I found that I had not touched the 
fringe of practical work 

* Q I am sorry that tke instruction was so poor? — 4 It may have been my fault, hut 
that IS m 3 view , that practical work in tkese kind of shows is no good 

Q You refer to the Report of the Committee, in answer to Mr Chatterton , has 
tkat leport been made public? — ^4 We were rather at cross purposes There were two 
Committees, and I misunderstood Mi Chatterton The last Committee I was on was 
about trade schools That was what I referred to 

Q It IS in this report tkat you and Sir Clement Simpson disagreed with tke rest? — 
4 Yes 
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Q May I know tlie point on -nliicli jou disagreed? — A Tke mam tiling was about 
haling men to teach who were skilled teachcis i hold that a man maj be a veiy good 
man, an engineer or chemist, but he has got to learn how to impart Ins knowledge to 
other people , in othei words, he has got to learn how to teach That was one ol the 
points The second was haiing the insti-uction giien in works oi factories as opposed 
to haling a special building in the centre of the woiLs and mills At ani rate I 
distinctly lemembei we put this minute in, dissenting from the other members’ 
opinion 

Q What was this other Committee that jou lefer to? — A That was some time 
previously and was on industrial education 

Q Has that also been published ? — A I believe so , I think tbej aie all published 
President — Q Did you take 3’our diploma, and was it a thiee years’ course? — A 

Yes 

Q And you served 3 our apprenticeship afterwards? — A Yes 

Q You haie been out here foi ten 30013? — A Foi 15 years I have been ten years 
in this presidency 

Q Have you managed to pick up the local languages? — A The coolie languages I 
speak fluently, but I am not a Pandit or scholarl3 speaker 

Q You sa3 that the qualific itions of the Director of Industries should be that ho 
should have a good knowledge of the province, the people, and the language or langu- 
ages of the province in which he is to be Director of Industries Do "sou think this 
ideal can be duplicated anywhere ^ — A I think it po'sibl3’ could 

Hon’hle Sir R N Moolcrjcc — Q You consider that the increase of wages among 
labouiers m India is mainl3 due to the cmigiation outside India ^ — 4 I hold the view 
that emigration is laigel3’’ lesponsible for mcieased wages and shortage of laboui in the 
Tanjore district I could not sav all ovei India 

Q Don’t 30U think that it is a health3' sign that the wages of labourer has been 
increasing? — A I was merel3 stating that in m3’ opinion emigration was an evil, ns 
amongst other things it has lemoved a laige number of people fiom this paiticular 
district 

Q I had understood you to sav tint on account of emigration all the wages in India 
had been doubled*’ — A No, I did not say this 

Mr C E Low — <3 Under the heading of “ Demonstration factories ” 3’ou speak 
about high-giade jaggery factories Has there been any experience of such factories 
in the Madras Presidenc3 as fai as 30U know *’ — 4 Not as fai as I know 

President — Q With refeience to 30ur suggestion that Goveinment should assist 30U 
in connection with the suppl3' of lime shells, I don’t see what the point of 30ur complamt 
is about these shells Who bu3s the shells during these auctions*’ — A The shells are 
excavated in certain areas which arc owned b3 Government These ireas aie peri- 
odically put up to auction The lesult is that we never know what v\e have got to pay 
for our shells A few 3 ears ago we used to bu3 shells at Its 60 a “ gaice ” boat load , 
now they have gone up to Rs 120 I don’t say that is entirely duo to auction trouble, 
but it is very laigely so 

Q It means that the shells have found a maikct in other ways? — A We are the 
biP'O'est shell people here, but there is nothing tu prev ent such a thing occurring as occur- 
red at the last auction A skin meichant went out to gamble and h^ bid us all up so that 
we paid three times as much foi the paiticular shells as had evei been paid before 
Q Supposing you had left him with the shells*’ — A We could not , vie had to keep 
our raw materials in sight 

Q It simplj’ means that 30U must have another source of supplv The fii-st tiling 
to do IS to establish 3’our othei source of suppl3 ** You could not expect Goveinment 
to fence 3’ou round until your industry was eas3 to provide? — A We supply cement to the 
Public Works Department Theie is limestone in Bezwada, we tried using that but 
the cost was prohibitive 

Q The hide merchant sold you the shells afterwards*’ — A No, he simplv bid us up 
He did not secure it We had to go on bidding 

Q Supposing you allowed him to buy the shells? — A He did actually buy some 
other shell-pit areas, and burnt his fingers Apart from all joking, my idea is that if 
thb Commission could get Government to assist us in the supply of our raw materials, it 
would help to promote a local industry 

Q You have not convinced us that wo should look upon this as a national industry 
in the sun“ sense as one that has to be protected? — A First of all, it is the onlv Cement 
Works in this part of India, and far and away the oldest It is worked undei manv 
disadvantages 

Q Don’t you get a price for your cement under present conditions, which w arranted 
yinr outbidding the hide merchant ? — A This took place before the War But what is to 
prevent other hide merchants coming out 
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Q Tlie only natural -way is that you should have anothei source of supply? — 
A Government has proposed to stai-t a loyalty scheme for us Our lease expires on the 
5th March this jeai I have heen at ivoik on this business for 18 months, and they 
promised to help us "We accepted the scheme that was put up and now they say 
"you haie to uait anothei year ” because under the rules this royalty scheme can 
onij' be woiked ^ith the Land Re\enue people and not the Salt and Abkari It will 
take anothei yeai before this royaltj scheme can be worked For a year we will 
be left and will hai e to go and bid at an auction on the 5th March 

Q "Why should there be a year? — A I cannot tell you, but the fact remams I was 
expecting this roj alty scheine to come into force as soon as our lease expired 

A Is joui royalty based on the price of youi cement ? — A No, there is nothing de- 
finite!} fixed about that 

Q In what way will the Government get the benefit of any increased profits? I 
suppose }ou will have your ro}alt} reduced when jou find you are making losses? — 
A Tes, you mean that iO}alt}^ should be paid in pioportion to the market price ruling? 
Nothing Ins been settled 

Q "We cannot hustle that matter in any way We cannot aer}' well interfere with 
the private affairs of the Local Government that are in progiess ? — A The point arises 
under section 10, and that is why I brought it up 

lion' hie Fandit M M Malaviya — Q WTiat is the proportion of the cost of the 
shells to its manufacturing cost* — A Eoughly speaking, cement is made of 75 per cent 
of shells and 25 per cent of clay, so that roughly speaking three-quarters of our raw 
ir atonal consists of these shells 

Q What would be the proportion of the cost of the shells to the total cost of the 
manufactured article^ — A A ton of shells at piescnt costs about Rs 6 and the total cost 
of a ton of cement including all manufacturing charges is about Es 55 the cost of the 
shells IS about 11 per cent of the foinl cost of the finished article or product 

Q Has there been any rise in the price of cement during the last four years? — A 
Yes, on account of the war theie has been a great use It has a era nearly double(^, but 
the manufacturing costs have also increased though not fro rata 
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This presidency is industrial!} leiy backward We have no nnnufatluies to + 

compare with the cotton manufactures of Bombay or the jute manufactures of Cal- 
cutta Agriculture is almost the exclusne occupation of the people, and the planting 
industiy on the West Coast and oiei the Ghats is, perhaps, the only indusliy so far 
organised and scientifically developed, but the industry" is mostly owned by Europeans 
who are raising coftee, tea, cardamoms, pepper, nibbci, etc We have two weaving 
mills 11 the presidency If we exclude the Government factories and the nilway 
wc ksLops, all that we could show by wa} of factoiy organisation is a number of rice 
mAls besides cotton-gins and pi esses Among minerals we produce only manganese 
in appreciable quantities and to a certain extent mica We have no facilities for 
the geneiation of powei and we are far away from the coal fields, nor do we enjoy 
the facilities of fine harbours or useful waterways though in the mattei of loads 
and railways wc must admit we are fairl} well supplied There is no flow of private 
capital for industrial enterprises, and if there is any, it is only for pettv industiial 
concerns from the small savings of the middle class population ' The wealthy classes 
comprising the vamindars, Guraiatiefe, Marwans, Nattukottai Chetties, and the 
lawyers generally, look for what they consider safe investments on mortgages of ' 

lands, houses and jewellery With the rates of interest that are easily obtainable, 
money-lending is a aeiy favourite occupation If industrial enterprises are not under- 
taken, it IS because people generally have little faith in the success of such ventures, 
and are afraid to emjiloy borrowed capital on indiistnal undertakings Joint-stock 
enterprise for the promotion of industries is also wanting, and we have not a stock, 
share or mono} inaiket anywheie in the presidenc} The educated classes do not 
give' any lead in industinl matters and the present system of public education is too 
exclusively literary, without any facilities for acquiiing technical or useful knowledge 
for a healthy industrial life Scriptory and cleiical service for a comparatively poor 
remuneration is all that the educated classes wish for and obtain Our University 
has no provision for higher commercial education A University man, if he is not a 
Government servant, is a lawyer or n teacheir The hereditary commercial and, 
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industxial classes have geneially ao pietensions to bighei education An educated 
business man is a raiity here The onlj wealth that is pioduced in the piesidenej is 
bv mons of acnicultuie and the infernal and external trade in the enomous quantities 
of food and Somniei'cial pioduets that are laised fiom the land So faj- as the 
external trade is concerned, it is geneially a feu Emopean hms at tile piincipal 
ports that carry on most of the business with the special ti iiispoiting and banking 
lacilities they^ aie able to command Hand-wearing is the only cottage industn of 
am importance in this piesidencv It has been estimated that there are about 400,000 
hand-looms in the piesidency, and uhilc the hereditary weaveis( uho are still a 
consideiable number in the Presidency, suftei from the stress ol competition and 
in various other ways, especially fiom the want of dy cs, the scope for hand-made cloth 

and articles of weal is consideiable 

In any eonsideiation of the industrial and minufatluiing possibilities at our 
rau materials, which, I take it, is the aim and object of this Commission, our oil- 
seeds, uhich compnse giound-nuts, copia, casfois, gitigelly, cotton and mustard , 
oui raw cotton of uhich ue raise «ereial uell-knoun ranetics, oui rau hides and 
skins uhich ha\e an established reputation m foreign markets, our law sugni, popu- 
larly^ kuoun as jaggeiy , and oui fibres, deserve piomineni mention Neaily crores 
uoitli of oil-seeds were oxpoiicd fiom this piesidoncr m the last yeai before the 
war, after a sen considerable local lonsumption of jaggery about twenty lakhs north 
of this article was sent mosth to the Hnitod Kingdom, including tanned, but un- 
finished, about 4 cioips uoitb ol law bides ind sknis ueie sent out of tins piesidencv , 
and the value of rau cotton cxpoited in the same veai uas o\pi 3 ciores It is also 
notewQithy that France takes neaih 90 pei cent of oui gronnd-niit Geimain uas 
taking 73" pel cent on an areiage of oui copia tlic United Kingdom uas likewise 
taking 85 pei cent of om eisfois and ncailv the c.imc peicentage of oui cotton ‘•eeds 
These are areiage figures foi the last four or five yeais of the pre-wai peiiod A 
consideiable quantity of the local output of jaggen is exported Similar figures can 
be adduced foi our other lau piodutts uJuch are in great demand in foreign markets 
foi manufacturing puiposes Hr a system of taiifis, winch, yieilmps I am precluded 
fiom uiging before this Commission, oni lau mntciials are all uelcomed in far distant 
maikets while piohihiton import duties aie imposed on coiTOsponding m mufactuies 
from this conntiy Out of iieailr 300 000 lmle« of cotton pioduced in the Pre-idency, 
less than 45 pei cent is consumed ba the locil power spindles liand-spinniug having 
almost died out Befoie the uai, Germany bought consideiable quantities of Madias 
tanned skins sold in the London m iiket foi tlieii Icnihei goods and the ti-ade is now 
between the Hinted Kingdom and the Uniled Slites These States also divide with 
Japan the ti-ade ui hides and skins i-au Oui export tiade in liides and skins is in 
unfinished though tanned goods Om import figuies will show that we aie impoiting 
into this piesidency over flueo oioies uoith of cotton manufactures ovei a crore uoith 
of twist and j'ains, neaih h ilf a cioie worth of refined sngai, besides soap, paints, 
leathei goods, candles, boots and shoes, in mures ind othei ai titles which are made out 
of our materials We have made some iliempts m hft iiiigation hv means of oil- 
engines We have tried the clnome tanning of lealhei uid the mnnufactmc of aln- 
miniiim into useful ai tides of daily use, both of which, however, have not materially 
advanced beyond tlie stage at which Mi Chatteiton left them veais ago Om attempts 
in enterprises, such as oil-pressmg, and the making of gloss, papei, pencils and candles 
aie yet to prove eommeicially successful 

Our difhculties in the way of establishing nionufactming indnstnes in the prcsi- 
denev aie financial, scientific and teclinical, not to mention in this connection the 
apathy of the public and of the Government tow aids mntteis indushial generally We 
have no facilities foi importing smtihle and efiicient niachineiv, foi the introduction 
of competent and skilled labour and foi the idequate financing of any bre industiial 
conceins Om banks, banlving fiians and pin ate capitalists would not generally 
advance money for the starting of any new indnshial conceins oi foi the extension and 
iminovement of any existing ones We have no reientific oi technical expei^ in the 
service of Government or outside, who can be expected to advise on the nature of the 
machineiy to he employed, the place wheiefiom and the cost at which the same 
could be advantageouslv got foi any particnlai industiT The difficulties are even 
g^reatei in ;^cuiing scientific assistance At the last meeting of the Legislative 
Council an Honourable Member made tlio suggestion that tbe Government would be 
pleased to aiiaiige foi the employment of one oi two Belgian experts foi the makimr 
of matches, pencils, papei and glass in this presidency The Government answered 
ftat if the Honourable Membei^ would specify for which of the paihcnlai industries 
Belgian experts were vnthin his knowledge available tliev would then eonsidei the 
infoimation vvhich the Honourahle Member might place before them It is for wrat 
of an expert that nothing could be done bv way of glass-making in the glass factory 
which was taken over by the Goveinment Hepaitment of Indmtiies The foimulm 
for the composition of glass are kept as trade secrets, says om Goverument DirStor 
and an English chemist was employed to analyse yanons kinds of glasses to determine 
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tlieii composition, lu view to fntnie manufacture of glass In these lespects, Govern- 
ment enteiprises vould seem to be under no less difneultj than private ones Costly 
■experimetits have been undeitaken by tlie department without such experiments leading 
to pinctical lesults To me it appears no earnest eftorts have of late been made to 
demonstrate anj industry successfully Under the circumstances, private industrialists 
cannot be expected to come forward unless such experiments are demonstrated to be 
commeiciall'^ successful In the absence of facilities for higher scientific knowledge, 
knowledge of science in its application to industries, there is no room for any useful 
jeseaich uork being undertaken for the discoaeij of new industrial possibilities or the 
impioaement of any known ones 

Technical, industrial, commercial and scientific education must play a verv 
large jiait in our educational system in the future At least one central Technological 
Institute foi the piesidencj and a net woik of technical ind industrial schools through- 
out the distiicts should be established The jiuisuit of applied science in post graduate 
study should be gieatl-^ encouraged The direction and control of technical and 
industrial education should be made the primaiT concern of the Citj' Corporation 
and of District and Taluk Boards and of municrpalities with piopei regard to the 
rndustiial condrtions, possibilities and requirements of the paiticular localities Moie- 
oaei eaeij' school must have an industrial side attached to it, and every boy attending 
school must be made familiar uith the oidinai'^ implements to r\ork with The pre- 
sidency town must have a big woiksliop to train men foi skilled laboui, both for 
utilisation in factoiaes and for teaching in up-cduntry, u oikshops In this uorkshop * 

, the latest improved implements should be intioduced for the training of skilled laboui 
I should also consider the utilisation foi industnal and manufacturing purposes of our 
cotton, oil, sugar and leathei as the key industiies of this presidency, and I should lay 
stress ou the importance and necessity for starting a number of pioneer factories for 
them Spinning and weaving would include dyeing, printing and other industries 
and oil pressing would include industiies, such as soap-making, candle-makrng, manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes and the like I should also lay stress on the develop- 
ing of tanning and the finishing of leather and leathei goods As regards the kind of 
financial assistance to be afforded to industiies, I would not suggest a hard and fast 
rule but uould leave it to the Goaenimeut Department of Industries to aftord such 
assistance as they consider most suited in the circumstances of each case, advised, if 
necessary, bv a Bond of Advisors, in specified matters So far as the Government Sie 
concerned, I expect them to stiit a numbei of pioneer industries and demonstrate 
then commercial and practical success I also expect them to undertake a well- 
organised system of banking for industrial puipioses The provincial Governments 
should be able to allot a specified sum in their budgets every rear, as they do for 
agricultural experiments and demonstrations and the cairjing on of the work of the 
department I am not ofteimg any suggestions legaidiug the details of industrial 
banking, but I content my'self uitli merely emphasising the absolute necessity for the 
same I anticipate m any system of industrial development in the futuie that the 
Government would recognise that it is one of then normal functions to assist, en- 
couiage and bung about substintial industrial development from year to year 
Begaiding an official organisation for the province, I consider the existence of a 
special department conti-olled by a scientific and technical expert at the top as 
essential I would suggest his being assisted by a number of othei experts, 
who must be able to organise and run the several important industries, 
advise and assist those who may^ seek then assistance When once the selected 
industries aie proved to be commercially successful, they must be handed over to 
private agencies who will be ready to take them over The training of competent 
Indians in sufficient numbers to gradually take up and run the mdustnes, without 
further expeii assistance, 'should be the aim of the departmental experts The 
department should also undertake surveys for industrial purposes, prepare industrial , 

schemes and pro]ects in advance, Mith details of the cost, machinery, labour, raw 
materials, manufactured articles and the markets for the same The preparation of 
such plans and estimates should be one of the ordinary duties of the department 
It may be that experts of the kind I propose will involve a considerahle expenditure 
to Government, but the resulting advantages will far outweigh the cost 

In the early sixties, when the Lancashire cotton goods were imported in large j and-loom weavmp. 
quantities, there was an apprehension that the indigenous handloom would disappear 
The fear was aggravated when by the famine of 1876-77 the weaving community was 
very severely hit This community was the first to suffer from the famine, and con- 
siderable numbers were forced to seek relief Since then, its condition was 'one of 
continued suffering and difficulties But for the accident of the introduction of the 
fly-shuttle attachment to the common pit-looms, there should have been absolutely 
no improvement and the class, which successive censuses shoved was*at best stationary, 
would have much dwindled ere now Some ten years ago, a weaving competition and 
exhibition vas held under the auspices of the Local Government, and vith the efforts 
since made by Government to popularise the fly-shuttle slay, it looks as though the 
hand-loom industry which was dying has a good future before it Mr Chatterton 
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did not tliink well of the pit-loom with lly-shuttlo at the time and was not hopeful 
that the lot of the hand-wea’ier uould impiove thereby If he will excuse me, I may 
say he was even opposed to it But the exertions to populaiise it proved eventually 
successful, and a special census tdveu five yens ago disclosed the fact that there were 
20 000 looms in the presidency with this special attachment I believe at present 
there are o\ei 100,000 looms of the kind and the numbei is increasing steadily and 
satisfactorily The condition of the ueaveis has considerably changed for the better, 
particularly in the East Coast distiicts They have emerged fiom their indebtedness 
to sowcars and are standing on their own legs The fly -shuttle is promising to prove 
n boon to the weavei Improvements in waiping, si/ing and beaming will further 
help the industry Sizing by machinery has been tiicd by Mi Chatterton, but the 
supeiioiity of hand-si/iug cannot be reiched Furihei attempts in this direction as 
well as in beaming are urgently called for Since Mi Chattel ton left the Department 
of Industries in Madiis, vvoik has stagnated, and nothing useful in these directions 

has since been undertaken A State-scholarship man was brought in some time ago, 

but subsequently what became of him I do not know In the Madras Exhibition of 

last yeai,^a special loom for weaving solid borders was exhibited, with a young 

Indian in chaige of it It stiiick me that it might not succeed at that stage, as there 
were consideiable difficulties yet in the way, and the man was in charge of it onijy 
foi a month then What has been done since is not known If that loom succeeds, it 
should help the weaver greatly It should give a spurt to the hand-woven dhoti and 
in these wai days it wiU prove a fiiumph for the hand-loom But unfortunately,, 
the Government Department of Industiies does not appear to care iiiuch for this branch 
of work The hand-loom has held its own till now, owing to the conservatism of our 
ladies The wai has given unexpected impetus to the industiy, but it has also, at 
the same time, brought us an unexpected difficulty by the stoppage of German 
symthetic dyes In the pro-synthctic-dye days, indigenous dyes weie our only re- 
source Madder, which is most used for the led dye, cannot of course be had in 
abundance now, but steps may^ be taken to cultivate the root extensively Sappen wood, 
red wood, different kinds of flowers and leivcs, lafier seed and cutch aic the several 
dyeing matenals of the country which can all be had if proper endeavours are made 
and if experts will only direct their attention scientifically to pioduce dves out of 
them, the days of indigenous dyes may not prove so hopeless as our Dye Expert in 
Madras would make us believe Notwithstanding the fact that it is rather a hard 
yob to the country dyes, such dyes are believed actually to improve the strength of 
the yarn dyed and to obtain good and fast colour It was with the Obey root that 
the famous Madras handkerchiefs, which enyoyed an established reputation in the 
East India Company days, were prepared I do not see how experiments made with 
the indigenous dyeing materials in the Dnited Provinces have been pronounced to bo 
successful, while similar experiments made locally and in the Institute of Research 
at Bangalore have been condemned as useless 

The present position of indigo is leally bright, though we do not know how long 
the present change may continue The extent of cultivation has considenbly increased 
since the war began, and so also nroduction hladras has been supplying recently 
consideiable quantities of this natural dye It is a pity that the Indigo Expeit of the 
Government of India has not yet turned Ins attention to the industry on this side, 
though he IS reported to be doing much for the Bihai planters A rough analysis of 
the several varieties of the Madras product would show the proportion of indigo 
tin vanes in proportion to soil, water and the play of rain and sun on the crop It 
will be useful to know what makes the changes scientifically, so that with the help 
of such knowledge the inferior varieties can be improved The ryots arc apprehensive 
of the future of indigo after the war, and wo, in this presidency, arc anxious to have 
the full benefit of the scientific standardisation of indigo which a Government of India 
expert is said to be attempting foi the planters of Dpper India It is claimed for the 
natural indigo that it preserves the cloth and impaits warmth, and this is said to be 
the reason why in Army contracts for colouied cloths a clause is always inserted 
that the dye used should be natural indigo If all this is so considering the great 
extent and scope of the industry in this Presidency I would suggest definite steps 
being taken for the scientific development of the growth and manufacture of natural 
indigo in this presidency 

The ob]ect of the Government of Indra in appointing this Commission has been 
stated to be to suggest ways and means to secure the building up of industries where 
the capital, control and management shall be in the hands of Indians The warning 
has also been given that this object mav not be secured if the manufacturer who now 
competes from a distance transfeis his activities to India and competes with us' 
within our own boundaries Already, the competition of Indo-European enterpiise 
in commerce and industries with Indian industries is very keen The former is able 
to command facilities for the supnlv of capital, transport, banking, skilled labour, 
and scientific aid on a scale which Indian enterprise cannot possibly hope for The 
European business community in this country has a solidarity of its own on account 
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of pic'^tige nnd iiiflueneo with the Go\eirimcnt of the coimti^ which secuies them all 
the help tho} want I would theieiore uige that the lecommendations of this Com- 
mission should be so tonceived and fiaraed as to secuie the expansion and deselopment 
of Iiitlmn indigenous imnufactuies nnd industiies solely 

1 append below my nnswois to ceitmi questions in the list — 

(J 1 — ^In 1910, I attempted to raise a capital of 12 lakhs of rupees for cotton capital 
spinning nnd wcaaing mills With much difficulty I was able to find only a capital 
of foul likhs, and this mosth fioiii meichnnts and small cipitalists The undei- 
taking w IS eientualh giien up as impi-ncticnblc In the next jcai, I endeavoured to 
float " compain foi the mamiiacturc of cement with a capital of thice lakhs of rupees 
I was able to find oulv half the sum, and this attempt also likewise pi-o\ed impracti- 
cable Tuit bofoic the war, I tried to stnt a match factorj with a capital of two lakhs. 

All that w IS subscribed was a lakh ind a quaitci, nnd before attempts could bo made 
to find the balance, progress was suddcuh aircstcd b^ the outbicak of the war and 
the consequent impossibilitj of securing the lequiicd machinei'j In this case, esen 
the constiiiction of the building had liegun Fioin m-^ cxpciiencc, I am able to 
saa that there is a tendcnca among the small capitalists, mcichants and also r3ots, 
to seek investments in industries 1 cinnot saa the sime thing of the educated classes 
and of the learned piolcssions The suggestion which I aaonld make is to expand 
the co-opcratiao moaoment and extend the operation of co-opeiatiae societies ns I 
find such societies no able to atiiact inaestmcnts and to lend at coraparativel'a low 
rates of interest I am of opinion this moacment avill tventualla' induce the rate of 
interest ^no\ paid on agmultuial securities and that much useful capital maa in the 
long run hr diacrted foi the promotion of industiics 

Q 3 — I know of a largo number of iice mills iccentla started in sea oral noi th- 
em '•nd southern districts Ihese aie not maintained in full-time cmploament with 
the result the enteipiise suffers in sea oral waas 

Q d — I am not nwaic of ana financial aid giacn b}' the Local Goacinmcnt for Govemmont 
industrial cntei prises I maa liowcaor, mention that for the pio]octed match and assiEtanie 
paper futora in 'Irnaaucoro the Goacinmcnt of that State oftered aeia substantial 
ronce sioiib tliouirli not finaiuial aid 

ij tnuJ G — As regaids the method of gi'ing Goacinmont aid to the existing or 
new industries, I think the scactnl methods indicitcd maa all be tried, except money 
grants m aid and bounties and subsidies in which I haac little faith I would recom- 
mend the crart of loins on the sccunta of machincra and buildings, at a low rate of 
interest Whenoatr such financial assistance is nfiordcd to industries ba Goaeinmcnt 
I am in faaour of such control being exercised oaei them ns could bo secured ba means 
of financial audit of their ttc omits I would restrict the ud of guaiautecd dividends 
to untried industiics in this countra , and in the ca«o of hiro-purchaso system I should 
impose the condition that the cost of the machincra so hired should bo calculated at a 
rate, not escocding a o jiei cent interest basm The proaismn of share capital bj 
Goaernmont does not also appeal to me as workable I am not in faaour of Goaeni- 
ment officials holding seats on Jlnnagine Boards I do not sec wha the Government 
purchase of suit ible pioducts should bo restricted to limited peiiods 

Qs 7 and 8 — bo far ns I haac known, the two pioneer factories started in Jfadras Pioneer fsotonca 
have proved a success, hut for several jears past no furthoi cntcipnse in this direction 
has been undertaken When pioneer industries iic conunerciallv successful thej should 
Im handed over to cipilalisti, at ictu.il cost or it proper vajiiation I am not foi 
Goa eminent undei taking any industries on their ovan aciount At all events thea 
should, under no nrcunistanccs, iindorsell articles produced ba priaatc conccnis " ’ 

Q? G1 to 72 ■ — I viould reconiinciid a thoioiighla well-equipped laboratoiT with leohraual and 

all modern equipments in a ecntril place in India with branches in three or four of the eof’i'Ufio depart- 
presideiica lapitals These laboratories instead of depending upon experiments made 
in Lngland for results, should undertake actual experiments in this country The 
ui'deit king of research work in these laboiatories should also have the object of 
training joiing men of promise in original ina cstigations and enabling them eventually 
to undertake valuable scientific aioik I should place the association of Indians and 
familiarising them with research work ns one of the foremost aims of research institu- 
tions in this couiitn In importing experts I would insist that they be i-enl expert's, 

-nnd not iiifenoi men posing as such 
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On VI Eainrxcj , 22xn Jaxuahv 1917 

Mr A Chatfrrton — Q You have a good deal of experience m industrial and 
pioneering work in tins ’piesidency and jou make mana expenments a ourself es- 
pccialla in connection with hand loom weaving Am I right in assuming that 
aou aic practiCAlly the head of the weaving community in this presidency, that you 
have a aerj large amount of influence with the we.avcrs and are looked upon by the 
weaving communilj ns theit head, and that you luivo started a hand-loom factory ? — A 
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Q I think the Couimissiou iioiild be glad to heai joui e'cxieuences connected 
with this atteiuiit to dticlop hand loom neaiing Is the factorj still at i\oik»— A 
1 line no inoii to leniii 1 did not hogm nith the object o£ liaiing a tactorj but 
lonlj just as a school 

Q You u Diked it on practical lines — A Y'es 

Q lYlint lit iiant to knoii is hoii such an enteipiiso nas looked at hj the ivcavei3 
themsehes Did sou lind am diflicults in getting tick? sieneis to iiork in the 
fa etui's ? — A Yes 

Q" Did sou find ans diflicults in getting them to keep legular hours® What 
nxe the lenons foi the fact that all the attenipis made in tins pre=idenis in this 
duection base not desalted in am seij laige deselopinent of the small ficton 

sjstein® I Weasing i- a hom,e indiistrs siheu the nun, sioinen end 'childreiv 

woik If it IS 1 fseton onls the males si ill go and it mil be sen difliciilt ior 
SI omen to go there Once the males and the females go out of the house, their 
children svill be left mu ned foi and sioincn cspcenlls base to perfomi so iiniiy 
domestic duties such is to nnintain the children, took the food foi the fainils and 
theic SIC so lu ms other things that siomen in our home-, hase to attend to, that 
it IS not e iss foi the ftm.ile to go out ind sioik in the factors 

Q With the c\peiiencc tint sou line and the knosilcdge of other undeitakings 
of a smiilai ehai-acter do sf** think it is pi.ietualde to dcselop this idea of impisising 
the ronditum of the sienei in sm dl fnctoiies® — 1 T think if mil not sioik 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Do sou think that it must remain a home industrs ® — I 
I think it IS sers good that it continues as a home indnstrs 

Vr d Choi l< I toil — Q You sis in som note “I tulicsf that at pic-enf ” 
theie aie 100,t)n0 looms and that the miinhei is menasing siiadils and safisfm ionls ® 
— A Yc- 

Q The figuios giscn to us o(fu tails aie iinuh smaller® — d When sser' these 
figcies gnen® 

Q The figures sicie gisiii a fc« dass igo® — 1 I should sns that the figure 

inw is moie than a 1 ikh I nked a question in Council some fise sears ago asking 

for fisrmcs and statistics and it si is 20 000 then 

Q In srhat ]iuts of the pusidcnts has this deselopinent t ikcn plaie® — .1 In 
Madias alone sou mil find more than i eoujde of thousands in Jfndris Cits itself 
Q Is tint desilopment due to tlu penpitetie teaching tliaf the Goseniment linso 
started ® — A I am not going to credit flio penpatotie schools to sueli an extent They 
has e not done much 

Q What IS the i-oason sshs in eoitain paits of the coiintrs ss cavers me taking 

to fls shuttle looms sihoicns m other pails llits do not® — 1 I do not know the 

eonditious ui difteicut jiiits of the picsidencs to sa\ svhs thes do not take to it 
But I knou tint xsheii then sec the iitilits of if thes do take to it sen sscll' 

Q You hive got mans sxeasing centies like Coimbatore, Madura and Tnnjoro® 
Hase tlies all taken to tins loom® — d Thes base not, because tbe kind of ssoik that 
thes aie doing cinnot be done on tins mncbine 

Q You mean in refciento to bolder clotbs® — A Yes 

Q Apart fiom tbe boidci elolbs an thes using Ibosc fls shuttle looms in those 
paits of the countn ® — d Thes do Tlic other dis I ssas at Coimbatore Soscral 
sseaspis wpie using tins but not foi tins kind of work 

Q Do sou tlnnk that tbe organisation of tbe wonsing trade niid band loom 
s\ easing is the preliminaia to ans tonsidei ible development of tbo teclmicnl methods 
of s\ Diking® — A No 

Q Do sou tlnnk that tbe hand loom weavei has a sufficient market for Ins 
goods? — A Tes He cannot pioduce all that is wanted noss 

Q We have been fold a sen diffeient stors in oflici parts of India® — A At 
least in tins prcsidencs wliat I sas applies 

Q A mtness tins nioianng gave us some information on tbe subject of tbo 
Madias bandkerclnefs You bad some experience in that direction Are you still 
woiking these Madras liandkei chiefs ? — A Hot noss I have done a good deni in 
the past I Imoss ssliat it is now 

Q Whs IS it that altlioiigli there is a laige demand abroad for these Madras 
handkerchiefs dhe suppls is not lequal to the demand? Wlmt is the particular 
difficults that the wensers expeiicncc in making a class of goods that would satis- 
factoiils pass the maiket tests? — A T think the miserable aniline dyes are tlio 
cause 

Q Ton put it doss n to tint? — A Tes 

Q We svere told tins mominjr that in certnin places round the Ponncri taluk 
they made a vers high class bandkerclnef ? — 4 Thes* do but tbo dves are so bad 
that ibev lose much of tbeir value 

Q Is that due to circumstances arising out of tbe war® — A No 
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Q Did the conditions exist before the warP — A Yes 
Q The methods of dyeing the yarn ireie nnsatisfactoiy ? — A Very 
Q Most of the jam the -weavers do themselves? — A They -were dyeing it -with 
their o-(vn dyes but they found the aniline dyes cheaper and easier 

Q Theie is anothei mattei on -which I should like your opinion You have some 
ejpeiience of lands under iriigation and the lifting of uatei by pumps What is 
youi geneial opinion on that point Has it been a piofitable investment ot money? — 
A I think so It ought to be because it improves the produce on land a good deal 
Q How long does your experience date back? — A My experience dates back 
to ten -veais 

Q Haae you got youi fiist engine still -woiking? — A Still working beautifully 
Q Ho-w many have you got ? — A A dozen 

Q And -what aie you using as the souice of motive po-wer, gas engine or oil 
engine? — 4 Both 

Q Ho-w many of each? — A T-wo gag engines and ten oil engines 
Q Do you find that a profitable method of lifting -water? — A Ceitainly 
Q And you got a good return on the money invested? — A I should think so 
Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Cuminhlioy — Q Will you tell me about your association? 
Are they all commercial members? — A All aie commercial members 
Q How many are there? — A About 150 

Q Are they individuals oi firms? — A Both ' 

Q Are they small petty men? — A No They aie mostly very big men 
Q Vou say that with the late of interest easily obtainable money lending is a 
faiouiitc occupation What per cent? — 4 Formerly it went up to 20 to 30 per 
cent It has now gone down considerably and the present standard may be taken 
as 12 pel cent If the co-opciative system -works successfully for some time more 
it -will brinir down the rate considerably 

Q How are the co-opera ti\e societies financed here? — 4 There is one central 
urban bank which is financing a good deal and there are two other bank*!, one in 
Madura and the other in Tanjoie I believe there are two or three 

Q You say that the heicditaiy commercial and industrial classes have generally' 
no juetensions <o higher education? — A They are not graduates of the TJniveisity 
Q Tbes do take some amount of education? — A Any amount that can be called 
education But they are not graduates of the University 

Q We hue often heard that there aie no Indian diiectors in the Bank of 
Madias and that Indian comiiioicial people do not get any help Can ymu cite any 
cases? — A I do not know t]ic inter nal working of it As far as I know the angle 
of aision, as it is called, is quite diifeient in the case of Indians compared to what 
it IS in the case of Einopeans 

Q Is the Bank of Madias doing a good deal of business with the Indian com- 
nieif lal men also? — A Mostly with money lenders 

Q You say that technical, industrial, commecial and scientific education mu^t 
plaa a -leiy large pait in our educational system in the future and that at least one 
technological institute for the piosidcncy and a nctwoik of technical and industiial 
schools -throughout the districts should be established Do you want this to be on the 
principle of the Bombay Technical College oi on some different principle? Ha\e 
vou seen the working of the Bombay Victoria Technical School? — A I have seen 
that I would have this on a much more elaborate basis 
Q You want it to be a higher grade one? — A Yes 

Q Is there any college lil^e the Commercial College of Bombay here? — 4 No 
Q You say that the direction and control of technical and industrial education 
should be made the priman concern of the City Corporation and of District and 
Taluk Boards and Municipalities with proper regard to the industrial conditions, 
possibilities and lequiiementg of the particular localities Do you think that these 
institutions 4iould be under the Coiporation or under the Director of Industries? — 
4 I think it ought to be under the ilunicipalities and District Boaids because the 
members of those bodies would take a personal interest in the matter That will give 
an impetus to instruction which would not be the case if the thing was under the 
Director of Industries 

0_ But a Director of Industries would know a lot more about technical schools? 
— 4 I do not know' He might supervise 

0 The Tjocal Board might contain some members who might delay matters for 
months and months w'hile a business body can do the thing at once? — 4 I should 
think that the Government organisations work infinitely slower than any other body 
in the world 

Q Will business people be able to do the thing much better? — A We can get 
business men for that kind of thing This Board contains business men 
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Q The other men will also take an inteiest in the thing;'— 4 As far as mj 
expeiience goes 1 can authoiitatively saj that i£ a man is taking an interest and 
does things -nell otheis ivill soon come in also Then theio 'rtill bo no logging behind 
Q Don’t you want the Diiector of Industries then in connection ivith these 
sclioolsP— A He may do the supervising uork The actual uoik must be in the 
hands of indnidual bodies Uou md Ihen he may assist uith Ins information and 
opinion 

Q You uill confine him oiil-y to suggestions At picscnt the literaiy education is 
undei the control of the Goiemmentf— A Wo have expeiiences of our own in that 
matter At present the education is in the hands of tlic Diiectoi of Public Instruc- 
tion and ■^^e knou whit the lesult is We haac not been getting ashat we ought to 
Q You suggest the foimation of an industrial bank to finance the local under- 
takings Can you suggest anj scheme as to the u ij in uhich they should be uorkodP 
Should Goa eminent guarantee interest for a ceitain numbci of jearsP If the Goa- 
emment guaiantees 5 pel cent on the capital for a period ol fiae oi ten jeais do you 
think that avould bo sufficient to attract local capital P — 1 I think it aaill be a 
splendid success 

Q You kuoa\ that in the case oi these industiial binks a\o avant deposits for 
longei peiiods that cannot be called in, saj, six months oi a a ear Do jou think that 
avith Government guarantee people aaill subscribe? — A Ccrtainlj 

Q Suppose the bank issues debinhircs a\ill tbe^ also be taken up? — A That 
will bo taken up 

Q And hoav aie thej going to giae the moncj ? — A In the fiist place jou must 
see that the people turn the mono} to good account The mono\ will be advanced 
on the securita of the machiner-^ md the plant ind the building There must also bo 
a little bit of control by having Goa-ernment audit I am against Govcrnniont 
Directors 

Q Do you mean that the monc^ should be giaen bj the GoaernniCnt and that 
thej should see that the security is good? — A Yes 

Q You saj that aou attempted to stnt a spinning and a\ caving mill with a 
capital of 12 lakhs md that joii aaoie not able to got the capital There aie spin- 
ning and weaving mills in the iladras PresidencN uhich are fairly flourishing^ — A 
It IS tiue that there aic thice spinning mills uhifli arc woikmg scry well The 
capital of one is from Bombay The capital of the athci tuo is here but thoj are 
managed by an European bods md the Dnectois take no interest in the matter 
whatever 

Q Was it a company started with English capital? — 4 No There are Indian 
shareholders also The shaieholders did not get any profits up to four or five ■\car8 
ago 

Q Is there not weaving too? — A There are two mills and their bad results are 
due to certain circumstances and I do not think it light ip tell those circumstances 
here If these two mills had been in other hands there would have been a hundred 
mills all over the countrj by this time 

Q Would you haae any objection to mention that in confidence? — A No 
Q About the co-operative societies you think that there ought to ho industrial 
ro-o]ierative societies and that thej must help the cottage industries How is the 
haul loom industiy financed? — A By private capitalists 

0 Ifficy give the yarn on loan to the weavcis? — A Sometimes 
Q The poor hand loom ueavei is not better off? — A Now they are better off 
There are 100 000 hand looms much better off than they were fiae years ago 
Q Because they are independent of the sowcars? — A Yes 

Q Y''ou are not in favour of grants-in-aid, subsidies, etc ? — 4. No It will 
spoi' the business 

Q Do you know the system in Japan and Germany? They hn\e given subsidies 
to encourage companies? — A I understand so from -what I have read 

Q Don’t you think that that can be followed nut here? — A I think it may be 
followed under ceitain ciicumstances and that is if all are looked alike I think it 
will work well 

Q What do you meanP — A If -vou and I are looked alike by the Government 
then that sort of thing can be done 

Q Then you say that you are not in fa\our of Government officials holding 
seats on the Managing Boards? — A Yes It would completely demoralise them 
Q Do you think tliat the Board of Industiies might consist of members sent 
up from the different Chambers? — A Yes I was hearing the evidence of Mr Scott 
Mackeniiie I have been a member of the Corporation for many years Ho was 
saying that the Corporation President will be able to purchase lands for factoneS 
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and so on I was in tlie Corporation for a long tune and I know tlie working of it 
The President has no contiol whatever in the purchasing of lands This is done bjr 
the Collector of Madras 

Q Is the President an ofhcial ? — A There is an official President In the working 
of the Madias Corporation the President has no control whatever in the purchase 
of prnate lands The Collector of iladias puichases it for the Corporation When- 
ever the municipality wants land it would apply to the Collector 

Q Are there any other Indian commercial bodies like the sSouthem India 
CLambei of Commeice ^ — A There aie am number of bodies in Chicacole, in Cocanada, 
in Berhampui, in Tuticorin, etc 

Q You saj that Government should purchase the local products if they are 
found suitable ? — A If the articles can be got in the country I do not see why the 
Government should go in for the foreign articles Only they should see that the 
articles are of good quality 

Q What about the Stores Depailnient^' Do jou know how the Goaeinment buys? — 
A I do not know anj thing about it It may be that private merchants here will 
be able to buy, and supply cheaper than in the case of Goveniment buying direct 
Q You saj that you are not for Government undertaking any industries on 
then own accoimt You do not ob3cct fo Government pioneering industries? — A 
Certainly not 

Hon’hlc Pandit M M 1 ' 1 /a — Q You think that it would be a good thing 

if there was an industinl bank attached to the Presidency bank oi if there was 
a separate industrial bank Do jou think that it should have branches established 
in di&erenl industrial centres in the piovmce^ — A It would facilitate business if 
there were branches in all the big centres There is a good deal of business in the 
mofussil stations All the woik cannot be done in the head ofiSce alone 

Q You want this bank to finance the largci industries? And for the smaller 
industries jou want an expansion of the co-opeiative movement ? — A Yes ' 

<3 With reference to the Presidency Bank you have said that the angle of vision 
IS not the same in the case of Indians and Europeans Do you think that is due to 
the absence of an Indian Director on the Bank of Madras ^ — A I do not think so 
The presence of one oi two among a doren will not make much difference 

Q What IS the present number of Diiectois ? — A I do not Icnow the number 
Q Do you think that if vou had half the number of Indians that would be 
sufficieutP — A It must bo piopoitionate It may be a little less 

Q Even if jou hid one-third of the Indians that would be sufficient p — 4 Yes 
Q The angle of vision will then alter? — A Yes 

Q Could you mention an} concrete instances in which Indian commercial firms 
have found difficulty in obtaining accommodation at the Bank of Madras? — A I 
suppose Mr Kuddus Batcha viill give evidence before the Commission He will be 
able to explain to the 'Commission and ho can give the Commission his own 
experiences 

Q You saj that in this piesidency some of the flourishing industries in the 
west coast are in the hands of Europeans Have not the Indians imitated the 
examples of these P — A Thev have, luit they are a small minority 

Q Some Indians aic taking to itP — A Yes These Europeans have great in- 
fluence in the west coast like Cochin and Travancore Governments 

Q Do the Presidency Banks do a great deal of business with the Indian dealers? 
— A Thev do business with the sowcars 
_ Q They deal with sowcars and not with commercial people? — A Yes 

Q You suggest hero that the educated classes do not take sufficient interest in 
industrul matters owang to the defect of the present system of education You think 
A IS too literary and it does not give facilities for acquiring useful knowledge? — 4, 
Yes 

Q You think that if technical and coramcicial colleges were established people 
will not flock to lavi and Government service as they do at present? — 4 Yes 

Q Witli regard to the law products of this presidency which are of immense 
value, do you think that if Goveinment started demonstration factories then private 
enterprise w ill come foiavard ? — A Yes 

Q You said that if ceitain mills weie in other hands then there would have 
, been a hundred mills? Would you like to explain that in camera? — 4 Yes 

Q Do you think that you will be able to develop the manufacture of cotton to 
the extent that thev have been able to do in Bombay ? — A It requires a good coal 
supplv which is so bad heie If some facilities were given in that direction then 
the thing would work well 

Q In wh it way do you think that some concession should be given to the people 
in this province in the matter of coalP — 4 Coal transport 

8-a 
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Q If this industiy is to grow here ? — A Yes 

Q With regard to sugar, the manufacture of sugar and jaggerj, what aie your 
difficulties ? — A The Abkaii Department is a source of obstruction Some tracts are 
^11 en to firms foi distilling liquor Those firms use molasses and some poition of 
sugar and they only can compete in producing jaggerj^ or anj-thnig like it If that 
restriction is not there I think theie would be a good many sugai factor its md m the 
case of palm jaggery there is a good deal of zuloom by the Abkari Department 

Q In what way ^ — A The tapping of palms requiies the payment to Government 
for excise duty If you go from heie to Cape Camoiin jou will find all along millions 
of palm trees But aery feu of them are utilised because the Abkaii Deputment uill 
not allow them to be tapped for sweet toddy to make it into jaggery For sueet toddy 
they have no duty Duty is put upon trees for toddj drauing that is used foi drinking 
purposes If one uants to tap a hundied tiees for toddy he may have a licence But if 
any toddy drawer draws toddy from a tree which is for jaggeiy purposes then they will 
simply palro him and prosecute him under the lules And people who used to draw 
sweet toddy for making jaggery haie therefore left the business If the Abkari De- 
partment do not give this trouble theie will be a good deal of palm juice and any 
quantity of sugar and jaggery can be made in the country 

Mr A CJiatteiton — Q Do you lejfej to date palm/s or ptilmyias ^ — A The 
palmyras 

Q Apart from these palm trees and palm sugar, in the matter of cane sugai do 
you think that, if Government permitted molasses to be used foi making industrial 
alcohol, the difficulty would be solved to some extent ? — A To some extent it will be 
solved People are now taking to small jaggery' manufactujies I believe yoi* 
remember the Smganallui factory Foi some time it was not working For the last 
two years they are working very satisfactorily 

The tanning industry has been developed to some extent in Madras? — Yes 
Q It IS only a question of piivate enterprise taking, up the trade on a large 
scale ? — A Scientific knowledge is wanted 

Q Do you think that a well equipped school of tanning would be useful ? — A 
And if the tariffs are also taken into consideration I think w’e could work very well 
We can produce very fine leather for expoit 

Q You know that an expert tanner was appointed and that he has left for Meso- 
potamia That IS the chief reason why the school is not doing any work You have 
every reason to hope that when the military situation is eased there will be quite a 
good school of tanning here ? — A I hope there will be The scheme is no doubt a 
good one but it should be worked 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malavvya — Q You referred to the question of tariffs 
If the Governments of othei countries imposed a heavy duty on imported leather how 
can the Government of India help it? — 4 That is a very big question I do not 
think that the Commission has it within its scope of enquiry 

Q With reference to oil piessing what is the difficulty' that actually stands in 
the way' of developing oil pressing on a laige scale in tins province ? — A Our diffi- 
culty IS that we cannot prepare oil that will suit western markets That requires 
scientific knowledge 

Q Do you want a demonstration factory established for that purpose ? — A The 
Department of Industries has done something but very little I should say 

Q You think it can do a great deal moie ? — A A good deal more in that direc- 
tion Only proper men are to be put in there 

Q You think that Government should start demonstration factories to show 
improved methods of oil pressing and then you think that private enterprise will take 
up the business ? — A Surely 

Q There have been some attempts at glass making in this presidency I under- 
stand you were connected with a glass factory? — 4 I was sometime a shareholder 
and a director 

Q What was it called ? — A I forgot the name It was the Madras Glass Works 
Q Is it working now? — 4 It is in the hands of the Industries Depaitment 
Q Can you tell us why it failed ? — A Fust of all want of scientific knowledge on 
the part of the manager Men were bi ought out who would not do anvthing but- 
simplv pretended to be superintending ° 

Q Do you refer to the Manager or the iSuperintendent ? — A The supervisors 
and the actual manufacturers and then there was the management itself It was 
a very costly one and the whole capital was utilised in that way Just at the end it 
vvas found that it could be worked satisfactorily by having a continuous furnace 
It as a question of oven which is to be kept hot all the day If they had worked it 
continuously thev would have made it a successful concern By the time thev came 
to know about it their capital was over 
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Q You baj then tint it is a questiou ot Imaiice and good maiiageineut, aud tliat 
uitli a lo'ss costlj management the concern could li.ne been a success commercially? — 

4 "We uunied some estimates foi m.ichincn to uoiL the lactoij all the 21 hotus 
and it uas found impossible to carr^ out the estimates It was too costlj AVe got 
estinnles from Ameiica uhich uas onc-thiid of uhat u.is quoted fiom Lngland and 
iLc\ 01 ai pirmised to send their foremen heic to fit up the machmoij, but the whole 
thing was smashed for want of cipital 

It was smashed onlj foi want of capital — 4 AYs Now if the Department 
of Ii dustries were to bung the machinorj from America thej can do the thing 
a-cri chcaplj 

Q \oii do not thiulv that Goicniinenl need do anj thing moie’ — A I think 
prnate piitics will takt it up 

lion h^c Su lazulbhoy Curiimhliaij ' — Q Is th’e factoiy now in Government 
possession^ Hate the’\ acquned it outiight? — A They have purchased it foi expeii- 
mcntal purposes 

Q You think then that this glass iiidustii has a good future befoie itP — A 
Certainh mil our workmen ire onh of the fishermen caste 

llon'bh Pandit M M * Malaiiya — Q It has been said that the difficulty of 
getting chcip coal is i fiitor which goes agiinst the success of a glass factoi-j here 
AAGiat do jou think about it’ — A 01 course if jou aie using aerj good coal there 
wdl be difheiiltj, but we found fioni oui inquiiies that fonl of oidinan kind can be 
■used 

Q A'ou think then that that diffieiilta will not stind in the waj ? — 4 No 
Q AA'ith regard to pipei ^ou liaie sud that some attempts ha\c been made here’ 
Have the\ succeeded? — 1 There was a factor'^ at Piinilur It has not succeed''d to 
iin knowledge 

Sir I 11 Stcicari — Q IIuic jou auj peisonal knowledge of the expeiinieuts? 

— 4 I know that it w is woiking with rotten gunnies nnd old papei and the} were 
doing it ifiy well for home time AA^'licthei thej ga\e inj piofit I cannot say 
It was a tonceni of the Truuncoie Goiennnent The Industiial Deputment h.nt 
taken it iiji lud thej are luniiiiig it Tlicie was no wholehcaitcdness in doing the 
thing nnd that was the c uise of the failuie 

Q Ab legards jiciicil, hi\c jou got a buictsslul jiciicil factoia — .1 The liiduh 
trial Dep irtmeut is running it 

Q ft lb btill in the liiiuls of the Industiiil Deparlmcnt Thej have not handed 
it over’ — A I do not think thej are vciy successful They arc doing something with 
it 

Q And with i-cgard to cindlcs’ — 4 That is m the hands of piivatc funis 1 
know nothing ibout them 

Q A'oii reioiniiiend the ebt iblishmcnt of one conti.il technological institute foi 
the prisidtiicv nnd i nrl work of tcclmical ind industiial schools tliroughout the 
districts for the develoi>inent of industiies in the coiintiv Do jou think that one 
conlrnl technologu il institute should be cwtablished foi each province’ — /I Yes, 
bwau'-e the londitions of the dilfeunt jiiovinccs v iiv verj much The exjieinuce 
of Ileiigil would not helji Aladras Theie is no ii^e of one institution foi the whole 
oonntn 

Q AA’’Iiv do -^011 tiiink that in evciv sthool theie should be an industrial side ; 
nnd whv .iie voii in favour of diiivving and ninnuil woik being made compiilsorv ? — A 
I lie re 1=011 IS this No sooner a bov gits into a school than he thinks that he is 
a superior being ind In does not stooji to woik That kind of idea must bo got nd of 
AA hen he works witli Ins hind in the sdiool fiom the begiiining be would not feel 
th It Ik is a siijienoi mm iiul he will get luiustomid to maiiii il vioik, md when he 
gets aciustoiiitd to th it he will be all light Drawing nnd othei things would do 
very well 

Q So fir as the Goviriiment ire conieincd, jou advocate that they should start 
moncei industries ind demonsti ition factoiies aud that thej should help in cstiblishiug 
a V ell-oiir inircd sjstom of bunking’ — 4 That is absolutelv necessaia 

Q AYu think that with tins much of support from the Govcinmenl the mdu-'tiial 
future of the presidencv v\ ill be = itisfaclorj ? — A AYs 

Q Is it a fart that h uid-woven cloth is picferied bv' the people to mill-niido cloth’ 

— A AY'S 

Q Is it due to its better si/mg’ — 4 It is due to bctlei sinng which gives 
duribilitj 

Q Does it also last longei ’ — -4 Yes Afuch longer 
Q Is it a bit costlier than mill-made cloth’ — A AYs A little costliei 
Q But it docs last longer ? — A Yes 
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Q \ ou do not aijpreliend tliat the hand loom industiy will be killed by the powei; 
loom P — A I nm not afraid 

Q lou have said that the aniline djes have taken away the beauty of the 
hand-made cloth Has that afiected the sale of the hand loom cloth?— 4 "With the 
aniline dyes the colour fades on wear 

Q In prepaiing silk and cotton cloths, aie not the indigenous dyes still largely 
used by the liand loom iveaversP— A Not aery much 

Q The look of the cloth will be more agreeable to the eye if indigenous dyes 
were used^ — A Yes 

Q h on think that the Government should give special attention to the promotion 
of the indigenous dye industiy — A Yes That was my trouble with Mr Maisden 
avhen he came here I took him lonnd and tiled to convince him But he had his 
own views 

Q You contemplate the deaelopment of a great manufachuing industry in this 
piovince tliiougli milk Do you^think tliat even avhen that time airives the hand loom 
indushy u ill be able to maintain itself ? — A I think it will The finer cloth cannot be 
made successful^ avith the machines so nicely as u e make them on the hand loom 

Q Is it Tour opinion that this hand loom industiy vrill develop further? — A If 
a ou can make it a little cheaper in siring and weaving 

Q You think that with that much of help the industry has a good future before 
it ? — A Yes , but it IS a very difiScult matter 

Q You think that the industry being of such importance the Government ought 
to aaaard prizes and also encourage the extraction of dyes^ — A Yes I do not Icnow 
whether the department has done much in this direction of late 

Q You say that something definite and practical must be done to secure to the 
weaver a hand loom which will make the solid borders? — A Solid borders and the 
mixed borders 

Q With regaid to indigo, has the use of mdigo revived since the war began P — 
A Yes 

<3 Do you think that it will continue after the wai ? — A It is a question of prfce 
Q You say “ I do not see how the expeiiments made with the indigenous dyeing 
materials iii the United Provinces have been pronounced to be successful while similar 
f'xpeijments made locally and in the Institute of Eesearch at Bangalore have been 
condemned as useless ” When was that? — A Only lately 

Q You say that the Indo-Euiopean enterprise in commerce has been very keen 
and you want a special recommendation from the Commission with a view to securing 
(he expansion of Indian indigenous manufactaiies and industries solely? Do you agree 
that a good system of technical education would piove of great benefit in that direction^ — 
A I think so 

Q You have no doubt that Indian youths will be attracted to these professione 
when the necessii'^ education is offeied them? — A I have no doubt about that 

Q Are mrnv young men going out fiom Madras to foreign countries to receive 
technical and scientific education? — A There are some I know many are going to 
the Victoria Technical Institute 

Q Is the preiudice against manual laboui dying out among the higher classes? — 
A ^ think so t 

Q Are Brahmins willing to do manual woik? — A They do at present But 
other classes do better 

Q But the preiudice IS dying out P — A Oh, >es It is d-ying out 
Q Dying fast? — A Yes 

Q You refer to the aid which the Go^CTnments of Mysore and Travancore have 
given to the projected match and papei factories Can you give us details? — A 
Poi the match factory the Government of Travancore gave a concession that they 
will give all the fuel lequired and wood at Rs 5 a ton on the spot That is a very 
favourable rate 

Q And for paper? — A I do not know I think a private company has taken it up 
Q Has the private company taken it up with the assurance of Government aid? — 
A Yes 

Q You recommend grant of loans on the security of machinery and buildings at a 
low rate of interest? — A Not so low as to make Government lose 

Q You say that you are in favour of Government having the accounts of a 
concern audited? — A To feel certain that the concern is not misusing the money 
Q That would be a safeguaid against the misuse of the money In order to 
ensuie that the technical side of the business is properly attended to, would not a 
periodical inspection by some expeit be useful? — A That would no doubt be helpful,, 
but he should not interfere with the internal working of the thing 
Q You do not object to inspection? — A No 
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Sir F H Stcwai t — Q If you limit tlie control to audit, the audit will come 
an after the money has been spent '’ — A In that case the Government will have 
full secuiity foi it People who invested the money will take care of the business and 
I do not think that the Goveinment need be afiaid of the matter They will always 
Jiave a sufficient securitj with them 

<2 Ron’hlc Fand^t M M Malaviya — Q You lecommend a well equipped laboia- 
tory ivith modem equipments in a central place in India with blanches in three or 
four of the presidency capitals ^ — A Yes 

Q You wish that this should be legarded as foi-mmg one system, one completed 
whole and that there should be correlation between the activities of the difterenl 
provinces ? — A Yes 

Q You say that they should have it as an ob 3 ect to tram young men of promise 
in original investigation to enable them to undertake valuable scientific work ? — A 
Yes \ou cannot always depend on the highly paid man from outside 

Q In that case after receiving their education heie our young men could be sent 
■fo foieign countries to complete then education ^ — A Yes 

Q Wculd a scheme of proper training m banking be necessary if there is to be an 
industrial development ? — A It would be a necessity 

O When was it that jou started jour hand loom factory -’ — A About ten jears 

baik 

Q Hare j-'qu been developing it all through these years ? — A No It has 
developed of itself 

Q What do you mean? — A We have Come to a certain point beyond which we 
are not able to go 

<2 Ale j'ou ev-pauding the business^ — A I did not go in for any business I 
siiiiplv took the matter up to teach the people and the work I had in view has been 
done , 

Q It IS still laigely practised as a home mdustiy? — A Yes 

Q Is there any ariangement for supplying law materials to these hand loom 
weaveis and foi marketing their products ? — A There is one in Conjeeveram That 
is the only one that I have heard of 

Q Do you think that it would be desiiable to have co-operative societies to 
supply -sarn to the weavers and also to find markets for their articles? — A I thmk 
]that it will be very desirable 

Q Do JOU think that a commercial museum at the headquarters of every district 
will be useful P — A I thmk they will be useful 

Sir i TI Stewart — Q In connection with what you have said about the mills, 
would JOU send your note m to the Secietaiy in the form of a confidential note 
because the Piesident may like to see it ^ — A T shall send it in the form of a note* 
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y Oral Evidence, 23rd Jand^vrt 1917 

J President — Q I understand that you are willing to have a talk with us about some 

of the problems that we have had evidence about m other towns You have had a 
I long and successful experience of India, and my colleagues would very much value 

your opinions on some of these questions One of the questions that we have had before us 
is the question of technical and scientific aid to industries Nearly every one of the 
s difficulties that we are up against has been msurmountable for want of proper scientific 

advice m the country Governments have been asked to assist m financmg mdustries, or 
j qssist m other ways by givmg concessions to industrial enterprise, and in each case 

they have been faced with the^ difficulty of having an insufficient amoimt of technical 
u and scientific advice as to the suitability of the industry and the locality where help 

^ IS wanted Following that we have had to considei not only the question of en- 

I larging the scientific and technical services in oider to provide the right amount and 
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the right Land of specialists, hut we have also had to considei the question of the 
organization of the scientific and technical services Ihey aie, as jou know, at present 
under various foims of oiganisation "W^e have, in the case of the iorest Department 
an Impeiial seiiice, uith officeis placed undei the oiders of the Local Government, the 
"■eneral plan of u ork being under the control oi supervision of the Inspector-General 
of Forests vho is the Advisei to the Government of India Someuhat similar arrange- 
ments uere adopted for the Agricultural Department and you are familiar with the 
system of the Public Works Department In the case of the Geological Suney ve 
have a purely Imperial department, the Director is responsible immediately to the 
Government of India and the officeis under him aie under his ordeis, on whatever 
pioblems thej may be vorking But the Director works in co-operation with Local 
Governments though the officeis are never placed under the orders of the Local Gov- 
emment(S i The principle pecognised in that case w iis thiis, that the GeologScai 
Survey is a purel-y advisory bod} and has no executive functions of any sort Certain 
other departments that aie technical in then foundations, like the Public Works 
Department and the Foiest Department, are more than advisory , they aie also 
administrative and executne It was recognised that when promptness and local 
knowledge should supeisede special knowledge, the local Governments should have 
control of these technical officeis In the Agiicultuial Department we have a much 
more interesting system We haae agiicultuiists who take a general survej of the 
science and art of agiicultuie We have associated with them agricultural chemists, 
generally one to each pioiince We haae also economic botanists, economic entomo- 
logists, mj colonists and aaiious other specialists who aie devoting their attention to 
tlie application of then lespective sciences to agncultuie The present arrangement 
IS for these officeis to be under the Local Governments with an Agricultural Adviser 
to file Goveinment of India They are on an Imperial list but thej are actually under 
the Local Goveinment , and more oi less regarded as continuously the ofiiceis of the 
Local Governments The question arises as to whether in a service of that kind you 
can provide sufficient scope foi the ambitions of, saj^, the agricultural chemist He 
will alwajs be, under the present airangement, agiicultuial chemist in a particular 
province There is no Chief Agiicultural Chemist to the Government of India and 
thus there is no scope for the ambitious young man to use beyond the meie lecog- 
nition of his value in the way of increased pay locally The same thing applies to the 
entomologists and the sarious botanists Besides, we have chemists under the Ordnance 
Blanch of the Army Department, one chemist in the Geological Survey, one chemist under 
the Mining Engineer of the Railway Board, and other chemists scattered about the 
countrv The result is tint whilst we have 40 or 50 chemists in Government seiwice 
in India there is not a single chemist who is lesponsible to the Government of India 
for the collective opinions of all chemists, on the question of chemical policy, or 
on any pioblem that requires the association of more than one chemist tinder the 
present system theie is a danger that Local Governments will refer to then agricultural 
chemist not onp problems relating to agricultural chemistry but those relating to 
dyeing chemistn and vaiious othei chemical problems that occur to them Thus 
all those moie oi less independent chemists get problems of all varieties put before 
them Ho specialisation is possible, and nothing like a systematic oiganization that 
will enable the Government of India to gather the chemists together in one organised 
group There is a feeling amongst some of them that they are meielj employed as 
cliemists foi particular purposes and have no ofBcial standing In any scheme every 
Local Government naturally likes to have officers of the kind at their disposal They 
believe that if these are constituted into Imperial departments, the Local Governments 
may not get the full attention that they would secure if they had the officers under 
their ordei- Thus there are two sides to the question The one relates to technical 
and scientific efficiency an Impeiial organization gets the benefits of specialists, 
of a cenfialised library and laboiatoiy, and of collective opinion on a particular subject 
The other side is the question of executive application , the Local Government may 
wish the problem that they refer to be dealt with as urgent, while the Government 
of India department mav consider it to be a small matter We should like to know 
what voui ideas are with regaid to the way in which the scientific and technical 
services Ought to be extended, and generally what form of organization you would 
prefer for such a new and extended service I do not know if I have expiessed 
mvsolf sufiicientlv cleaily about these various ideas which have been put beforiy 
? — -4 I do not suppose I have given half an hour’s thought to the question of tbe 
oiganization of any such service But at the same time I think you would be well 
advised to have a Board, or an advisory body of some kind, with the Government 
of India to whom in scientific matters reference might be made by Local Governments 
as advised by then own men If I understand anght the membership of the existing 
Board of Scientific Advice is honorary, and nobody has anv right to call upon them 
for advice 
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Q Tlie JiDnid of Scientific AdMce at picsent is composed of the heads of certain 
scientific departments and their |op(erations are , confined practically to controllmg 
the programmes and research iioih i\ith a view to prevent overlapping ? — ^4 Do 
they sit and prepare such programmes ? 

Q They meet twice a yeai and consider the previous year’s lepoits and discuss the 
following Tear’s programme — A The only waj' I have come into contact with that 
Board was when I vas present in Calcutta in the Office of the Geological Survey on 
one occasion when I brought in some of the results of my investigations into the 
quantity of insoluble matter carried in some of the great Indian rivers I do not 
know whether it uas anjbodj’’’s business to caivy the matter any further Certainly 
it was a matter of enormous geological value 

Q The members of the Board of Scientific Advice do not in any way represent the 
total quantity of scientific activity in India They do not, for instance, represent 
in any sense the scientific workers of the universities oi the independent colleges 
There is no representative chemist on the Board of Scientific Advice although there 
IS not a single industry in the country that is not almost directly dependent on chemis- 
try There is no electrical engineer on the Boaid of Scientific Advice The membeis 
are merely heads of certain Government departments who happen to touch one another 
so closely that in the old days they used to overlap to some extent in their activities , 
their operations have non been so efiective and to some extent so satisfactory that 
their meetings last onlj a very short time They have got to understand one another 
so well that overlapping no longer occurs — A Ought* not an Indian Institute of 
Science to be established — ^not necessaiilj the Indian Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore — ^as a nucleus of some such bodv to which reference might be made in all 
scientific problems P 

Q We are up against the question vhethei an institute should be composite 
or devoted to one subject '' In the case of the Geological Survey we have one subject 
or, at any rate, its related blanches We know exactly the boundary line of the 
Geological Survey The problems- which fall within that boundary line are certain 
and theie are certain problems which fall without that boundary line The boundaiy 
line 13 so sharp that there is no confusion between the functions of the Geological 
Survej'' and the functions of any other department That means that if a problem 
falls within the scope of the department it is the dutj’- of the department to solve 
it and give an authoritative ansuer which represents the combined geological thought 
of India Theie are ceitain disadvantages in that water-tight compartment system 
but some of our witnesses are of opinion that we ought to have a similar organization 
for chemistiy We should like your views as to how it would work — A We ought 
to have a similar oiganization for chemistry somewheie — not necessarily a Government 
department such as the Geological Suiwey, but a place of reference to which all im- 
portant problems might be referred for special advice 

Q Of course the Institute at Bangalore has bv process of natural evolution be- 
come almost a chemical institute P — A To my mind there is some hope< 5 that it may 
beccmc so for all India 

Q It 18 devoted to chemistiy and Jias also special classes for electrical engineer- 
ing and I believe it has shown its real value in that way The results that have been 

obtained are known now to be of real economic value to the country P — A Yes 

Q Do you think that it might be extended so as to covei every other form of 
science? — A - All that I have to say about the Indian Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore, I have already written in the form of an article in Mr Jevon’s Journal of 
Economies I hope that institute will be found ready to solve the chemical problems 
of the future 

Q You rather hope that it will extend to other subjects than chemistry P — A 

I hope it will extend to the practical chemistry subjects which underlie most of the 

economic and industrial problems 

Q How IS physics to be provided forP Ought we to provide anything in this country 
corresponding to the National Physical Laboratory? — A We ceitainly ought to 
that is, unless the results of the Physical Laboratory of England are always a\ail- 
able and applicable to Indian conditions, which they will be m a veiy great number 
of cases 

Q As regards most physical science problems we can get work done in Europe 
as well as it can be done in India , but in the case of biological science, especially 
economic biological science, the evidence so far tendered to the Commission shows 
that research work should be done in this country P — A I agree I suppose you 
include biological problems relating to growth of plants 

Q Yes Take foi instance a plant that yields a drug Some of the plants have 
their best drug-yielding conditions at a particular time of their growth, sometimes in 
a particular month of the year and sometimes even at a particular hour of the dav 
Obviously you could not send anybody out to collect dnig vielding plants, send them 
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to Luiope, and got lu^tlimg like au autlioiitatne answei as to tlieu ^aluc as diug 
jieldeib ’lleseiich noik ot tliat kind must obmously be done in this country?— 

5l cs ** 

Q The same thing applies laigely to entomological pioblems?— /I Yes, and. 
toi example such entomological diseases as aie tound on sugar cane, and so on 
Q Genei-allj I think there is not much dispute as to the conclusion that reseaich 
u oik of that Ivind must be done as nearly is j^iossible under the conditions in whicli 
the results of the research aie to be applied by the people In many cases it is uTOng 
eien to do leseaich work m the hills, in spite of the larger quantity of work that can 
be turned out ® Quite so 

Q You haie not spent -my great nmouiit of time in thinking out pioblems of 

that kind •> — *4 No i i i i 

Q Can "SOU 'nve us your news as to hou education as likely to affect the 
quality of the uorker^ ffoi example, at present primary education in the country 
Ins extended to a leiy small degree and it his been suggested that an expansion 
of piimaiy education uould make the uorkei not only a bettei workman, but would 
gne him tastes of a kind that uould enable him to appreciate the increased pay that 
he nould thereby' get Complaint is frequently made that there is no use increasing 
the •noikman’s pay as it merely means that he stays auay foi tuo oi thiee extra days 
in the utek ind spends his time in studying the lalue of native spirits P — 4' You 
cannot geneialise about the natives of India am more than of England and Amenea 
There are classes of men who will stay' away and there are others who will not But 
there will be a use in the scale of comfort if they get opportunities of earning more 
Q The point is, would an expansion of primary education improve the worker in 
that wa.yp — 4 I hold very strong opinions on that subject and have expressed them 
vei-v fully to Hr Stone, the Director of Public Instruction My opinion about primary 
education foi nhat it is worth is this Primaiv edi.cation, I take it, means the learning 
of the elements of reading and uriting and figuiJiig in the vernacular It does not 
amount to moie than that Is that your definition® Not bdyontl the vernacular 
stage p 

Q Theie is not much hope of going beyond the learning of vernacular for some 
timeP — A Reading, writing and cipheiing are onlv a means to an end The person 
who learns to lead, viite and cipher gets at tlie thoughts of other people in literature 
in hooks, and geneiallv in a lihraiy, and is able, by the use of these means, to get at 
the end — that is knowledge But as long as you have no liteiature in the vernaculai 
that is uorth anything ^in the direction of technical or industrial knowledge, I do 
not Lnou vhat is the good of your teaching leading, writing and cipheiing m the 
lemacular , and Mr Stone tells me that he cinnot get simple vernacular books 
published for anything like the price the woiking people Mould he able to pay for 
them 

Q And theie is the difficulty of tiansl itiug also ® — A Eor many years I have 
urged on leading Indian gentlemen, mIio aie inteiested in progress, that they might 
spend a little ol their leisure in translating simple hooks in elementary science and 
elementary \eteiinaia work and elemental y ideas about crops and should publish 
them at a price at which a poor man can buy them — probably a penny or two, and 
certainly' not balf a crown You must encourage tbe publication of simple and 
cheap literature of a kind which that class of men will probably' read with pleasure 
and piofit In tlie absence of piacticalh iny such litentnie I see no good in what 
IS called elementaic education for the masses — mIiicIi, in India, practically' means 
for the cultivatois 

Q You don’t think that thev should Dam English P — 4 You cannot get them 
to learn English The nurabei of schoolniasteis mIio could teach them English is 
negligible 

Q Do you think it is practicable and advantageous to introduce anything like 
manual training in the piimary schools ^ — A I take it you aie now up against the 
pioblem of the deai^^h of suitable schoolmasters But I feel verv stroncrlv on the 
subjects of drawing and of manual training 

Q You think tlnf both are essential ® — A Drawing of course is essential, and 
hy the use of the teim I desire to convey the following^ idea Drawing is a means 
vlierehy even if all the machines in the world were destroyed and not one of them 
were left, Imt onlv a set of drawings of them and if after ten thousand years these 
di-awings were dug out our successors should he able to repeat the machines That 
IS Mhat I call dnwmg As regards the help afforded to the nrtivan classes in this 
matter of drawing hv the Engmeeiing College I may mention that in the case of 
a y oung Indian in wlioni I took a great deal of interest, and to whom I mvself 
gave some months of dailv lesson' in mechanical draving, I tried to get some 
drawing instnuhnn fni him in the Madras Civil Ens-'memiuj College and was 
unnffie to do so, because he had not passed the F k or Matiiculation examination 
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Q We liii^e been a good cibe oi a iJUitlj indnsiiial btbool vitb tvo comse 

ioi sous of cai^ieuteis md sons of blacksmiths nt N iginu ■' — A Thoie iias Ati John 
Lockwood lujiliug’s School of Ait in Lahoie That school did -i good deal oi useiul 
woik nmougst the caipontcrs’ sons who fiequented it 

Q At j^fagpui the bojs aie taught ciiawiug is an essential pait of then tiaiu- 
jjjo — di awing oi a Lind that you mean, namely, simple plan and elei ition The fiist 
Uiiiig thea aie taught is to driw a stiaight line, which jou know is a veiy difhcult 
tlmijr and then diawing lines at light angles'" — The Lind of di awing that T 
have 111 mj mind is this Many jeais ago 1 used to be in examinei in the Calcutta 
ITimeisit} foi the Engineeiing degiee, and before the eximination I used to dii\e 
cut to E.ancharpaia where I knew the Locomotive Supeiintendent of the Railwaj 
and used to get him to lend me a few wooden patterns of simple paits of machineij 
from his pattern loft — as manj as theie iveie students competing for the examination 
I then used to put one of the patterns opposite to each student and to ask him to make, 
in pencil, ivithin half an houi, a simple set of diawings ivlierebj, if I took awav the 
pattern and gave only the drawings to a carpentci he should be able to make a smiilai 
thing To do that is what I call diawing, so fai as piim irj schools aie concerned 
Q That IS the kind of diawing that they aie being taught in this industiial 
school at E’agpui and the boys showed me some excellent drawings that haae been 
made there ° — A If am good is to come out of it, such bo'^s must be aitisan bo'ss ' 

Q The^ are fourth standaid vernaculais bo'ss sons of carjienters and blacksmiths 
and thej aie taught not onh to use impio\cd instruments and laboui-saving appli- 
ance'’ but to diaw eiery thing they make and to make eaei’j thing the} do, froiii 
diawings** — A That is the clue to the whole mattei You teach aoiii lads to think 
in three dimensions instead of in two 

Q That is an experiment on a small scale But is it possible foi one to extend 
, that** — A I don t think a on can get be}ond one school in i distiict or perhaps 
one in a Tahsildar’s taluk I don’t suppose you could haae more than that because joii 
have not got enough men to teach 

Q You think we ought to eudeaaoui to get moic men to teach® — A Yes 
Q And this would have a beneficial effect on industiial deaelopment® — A I 
think it would But theie aie fai bigger obstacles than this to industiial develop- 
ment, so long as the thoughts of “ educated ” India lun on then piesent lines — 
talking and -writing 

Q AVe have got to remove all the obstacles What othei obstacles do a on think 
we ought to tackle ® — 4 The Indian capitalist has a piofound disbelief in the abilih 
and in the honestv of his fellows who seek his capital foi the _^)romotion of indiistiies 
It is not wo but the Indians themsehes who ought to tackle the piohlem of lack of mutual 
confidence which prevents the raising of capital I don’t look upon Messis Tata’s 
enterprise as an example of hona fide Indian enteipiise It is Pirsi enterprise which 
isaaerv diffeient thing They are foreignoi* like ouisehes 

Q Do }ou think that something of that will be attained In Goaeinment setting 
an example® — A I a\as associated in an inteiestiiig iiul close waa with Mr Chattei- 
ton’s first intioduction of the aluminium industix into Madras Foi when it had 
leached a certain stage and it came to a question of Goieinment continuing the 
aluminium depaitment of the School of Aits as a Go\ eminent facton or handing 
it over to private enterprise, the then Governor of Madras, Sii Arthur Havelock, sent 
foi me to advise him on the subject, nnd nn adiice was that the enterprise hmmg 
got so far ought to be handed piei to pina.te entei prise I am not familiar with 
the vicissitudes of the industia after that intemiew, but I iindeistand that the 
Madras Aluminium Company has been successful and has paid leij large diMclenck 
I do not know how man’s Indians are in it, oi whethei tlieic are ana 

Q That companj was floated in tlie open market? — A So I understand , the 
shares have alwajs been quoted in the market quotations But I am not personally 
icquaintcd with the details and think that it cannot truly be described as an Indian 
industry 

Q Ale there not a certain number of Indian shaic-holdeis® — A TJieie may be' 

for all, I know it is a kind of business which might ven' well haae been taken up 

and run bi Indians Similarly as regards tea it has never become an Indian in- 
dustry, though being agnculture, one would have thought that if Indians had any 
industrial genius at all, they would long ago have made it their own I judge, 
however, that they would probablv fail in the technique necessary for' the maiiufactiii e 
of the best product, and so would have made a mess of it 

Q There are Indian jute mills? — A I understand that there is a good deal of 
Indian money in jute mills, in cotton mills also and in cotton ginning 

Q How are the big Bimlipatam jute mills run? — A I do not know, noi can I 
tell \ou the number of spindles I think it is quite a small concern, as compared with 

the Calcutta jute mills The lemoial of the obstacle of drawing does not necessarily 
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mean the Iemo^al of othei obbt\cleb I do not kuo^v whetliei the Commission knowb 
anything about the lead pencil -noiks at Turn neai A'l/agapat im It uaT onlj the 
othei daj that a ceitain Indian ilembei of the Impciial kegislatnc Council bpokc 
to me about it and siid that it iias a thing that should not halt been started 
because the conditions neie mimical and it could not bt lun satisfactoiilj H tho 
Indian made lead pencil costs i ponnj^ and if its qualitj is so bad that it -\\ill do 
no moie uork than a half-pennj Austiian pencil, 1 fail to sec i\heie the adiantago 
comes in 

Q Hon aie the people to get advice on questions of that kindP — A I picsumc, 
fiom 30U1 suggested lm23eiial Boaid of Scicutihc Adiitc 

Q You nant a gieat laiiety of technical ind scientific men foi that puipose, 
because all these naiiow doun to 1013 siiecial questions^ — A Yes In the Council 
of the Institute of Science the idea that no cvpicsscd nas that ne could not poHsibl3 
have eiery kind of specialist all the time , but that foi a limited pciiod of yeii-s, 
say, hie or ten, ue ought to ti3 to take up half a dozen piomising industries, with 
the aid of uell-paid practical speciilists on shoit engagements, and so to endeavour to 
get a few factories staited b3 men tiained under oui specialists 

Q But IS it good foi the Institute to ha^c a special colouring foi a feu 3eaisP — 
A The Bangalore Institute has so far specialised on cliemistr} and perhaps it had 
better go on in that u 13, the loimation of ra inufactuiing industries being kept 
separate or 6ubsidiai3 

Q Tlieio IS room foi chemical icsearch in tins country on a scale a dozen times 
that of the Institute of Bangalore ? — ^-1 Yes But I do not pretend to haie dcaoted 
much thought to this subject 

Q There is one question that 3 on would be iblc to niisuei with some authorit3 
foi our help, and that is the question of Goicmment puichasing stoies 111 this 
countiy- You know the old piactice and 3011 icmember tho Goiernment lules of 
1913 encouiiging puichases in this county of stoies that aero pieiiously obt lined 
from the India Office Stores Dopaitmentf — zl Aie you leferring to the stoies, that 
come out fullj made fiom England 01 to stoics made in this country from English 
materials ? 

Q The Go\einment of India lulcs encouiago the puichase in this counti^ of 
articles that are made fiom raw mateiials in tins countiy , and second^, of aiticlcs 
that are mainlj made of raw matciials in the countn but consist also of eoino 
imported paits and put togethei in tins countij We haae had complaints hofoic us 
that these lules have been neglected, that is to say, that ofliceis still go on indinting 
for articles tint could bo aen '"ell obtained in this countiy if thea knew wheie to get 
them, and thej 503 also that such stores avould be got in greater quantities if our 
officers were nioio geneioiis in placing oiders in this countn* The icasons which haac 
been put before us for the failure to extend tho use of the lulcs haao been roughla 
these that an officei does not alwajs know wheie to get an aiticld in this countra 
and IS not suie that, if he did ordei it in this countn, it avould be up to qualifj, which 
it would ceitainl3' bo if ordered tlnough the India Office Stores, because there are 
specialists in England and tlieic aie firms of standing accustomed to making articles 
of that kind in great numbers Another reasons is that an officer aaould not undcitake 
the responsibility of intioducing an innovation His term of office may be for a short, 
while and he may not bo able to follow up a local jnirchase His successor miglit come 
and condemn liis work liecause of the kind of articles used A remedy has been put 
before us that we should have in this country a stores purchasing department which 
really supersedes the India Stores Depaitinent , that we should send home indents 
only for such articles as cannot be obtained in this countiy , that the Stoms Purchas- 
ing Department in India should gathei together all the lequirements in the different 
departments and should obtain oidcis large enough to get fayouiablo terms and, by 
constant repetition of ordei s, make foiwaid contracts , and that this department 
should make it its business to haie an intelligence biaiich which would enable it to 
know where in India the paiticular aiticles could be obtained in constant and lugh 
quality It has also been suggested that the stores purchasing department would bo 
able to purchase more cheaply European articles fiom the local agents of English 
firms than by sending them through the India Stores Department I should like io 
know what your views aie on that point'’ — A I'liav^ bestowed some thought on tho 
subject for a great many jears past, and I feel that I can talk on it with some authority 
I might mention first that the agitation for the purchase of English stores, of the class 
of railway gliders and that kind of thing, was at its height somewhere about the year 
1890 - 91 , and I helped Messrs Hichaidson and Ciaiddas of Bombay and Messrs Burn 
A Co of Calcutta, in getting permission to quote for railway girders in India of at 
least the smaller spans They had pieviousH been trying to get the big spans , but I 
showed them from statistics that even if they got only the lO-foot spans they would get a 
very much greatei tonnage of steel As a matter of fact I drafted the letter to the 
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Go^elnmellt of India 'nliicli Mont uudei tlio signaime of iiessib liiciisrdson and Cruddas 
askin" that they might bo gnen at least the smallci spans I think the leading cngi- 
ueeiing fiiuis ill India mil tell you that since then tnej haie had i laige shaie of 
the Stito Esilnay orders foi small giidei spans made lu India And I do not think 
an} lulnn engineei would say that this has been in any naj an eiil Indeed, I 
think the sinallei spans have been quite as good m^dc in India as those got out 
fioni home But moio than this is nauted It is not enough in the interest of 
Intha's doielopment that English fiims domiciled out hcie should make up Biitish- 
made lau mateiial I uant to sec them mailing uji Indian-made lan material, and in 
connection uith this I haie a ‘■toij to tell Onl} the othei day I had to place an 
01 del foi «onie thousands of tons of steel uork foi some warehouses I am building 
I w is veil anxious, with i view to the geneial development of India, to get the whole 
of the steel nece=saiv from ilessis Tata’s works it Sakchi I took a gieat deal of 
trouble about the design in order to utilise their sections, and went to Calcutta and 
asked Ecvei-al firms theie for then quotations foi the manufactured steel work made 
of Tata’s sections^ il} idea was that it should be hcttei to use Tata’s steel, because 
01 en if I paid a little moie money the luonei would icinain 111 the countiy In due 
couiso niv advertisements went out through oui London Agents, giving plentj of 
fiino foi the firms out here to quote, and scicral of tliem quoted, but at a price, for 
structiunl woik built of Tata’s steel, winch was not eicn within 20 01 25 per cent 
of the pi ice at which I could get it, and on a fact, latei, ^did get it, fiom home 
That was i bad failure I tiicd mj best to get the whole order placed in India but 
failed Eicntually I had the whole of mi steel-woik made bi Messrs Doiman, Long 
A Co , at home 

Q Supposing onlcrs of tint kind were repeated frequenth, would not finns in 
India bo 111 a position to orgmire their plants so is to bo able to turn out such 
ai tides at favourable jirices ^ — A Certainl} the}' would I understand from my 
talks with Messrs Tala’s people that, as soon as things become normal, their intention 
IS to manufacture their own structural «tcol woik, instead of meielj turning out the 
sections In tins wa} the} will be free to dcielop on their own lines inthout having 
to considei Eiighsli-niade stocks in hand and so on 

Q "We can haidly cvpect anj fiiaii, whether English or Indian, to meet an order 
at a loisonable puce if thej get an ordci onh now and then and have no guarantee of 
auv continuous orders ’ — A The Calcutta Engicciing fnms arc full up with orders of 
that kind all the time If I could haic secured Tata’s matciial made in India of 
Tndnn law 111 iteri il and of Indian labour I should not have minded paying 5 per 
cent — hut not 20 — more than the quotations of the English firms, to Lcop the order 
in this country 

Hon'hlc Sir R I\ Moolcrjcc — Q In pie-war time the Tata’s could not corapeto 
with Mcssr« Dorman Long iTata’s joists were then 5 per cent dearer than those 
imported from England, and they aie now cheaper by 6 to 10 pei cent ’ — A Yes 

Q The ixiint js what, would be tbo condition aftci tbo war when foreign goods 
would be allowed to be imported into India’ — d That is a fiscal question and I 
cannot saj anj thing about it 

Q The 'fail’s lan hold their own as legaids quality and pnee ’ — A In lespect 
of hnna firh Indnn product I am a ■^tiong piotectionisi I would help Tata bj impos- 
ing impoit duties not onh on enem\ steel but on all steel , and so, when another 
cmcrgencj conics and its resultant isolation we shall not find onrselvc': as now pai ing 
Its 1,000 and oierpor ton, for steel plates all over India 

Rraidcni — Q You igroe that wc ought to do something for the purpose of giiing 
industries tint aie started in this countn a fan 'chance of Goieinment custom, paitly 
hocause the cublom is big and tlicreb> becomes impoitant to industiy and also partly 
in orcLi to ret iin in the couuti-j is fir as possible the monej spent on these aiticles’ — 
A Giieinment custom is a big business now, simply because of the accident that we 
arc not merely a Government but also aie makers of things Wo do not merely govern 
the country but we ilso inideitakc woik which in more advanced countries would be 
done municipallj and prnatcly But are we talking of paper and pencils now or of 
bigger things ’ 

Q Would 30U distinguish helween the two groups Would you get bigger things 
fioni borne and smaller tilings from this country 01 what policy would you adopt? — 
A Take nibhci for instance We get many thousands of rupees worth of rubber for 
the offices in India but we don’t dnecily buy it in India 

Q Tbo pioduction of manufactured rubber from raw rubber is rather a com- 
plicated industij ’ — A Y’es but all the same, the growing of nihher ought to be 
done in this country bv Indians Buhher is a different tiling from tea Its produc- 
tion in the raw form is eminently the kind of industry that an Indian might put 
capital into and could manage quite well — if only ho will “go straight’’ and not 
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uhiltoiato it bo Ini o'; 1 hium tluio nollinig ni its iiioiluotiou i one-jiondinp to iho 
feijuentatiou iiul dicing oi foa «liuh, foi MUccssftil f ili , fti’i'iii*' to rtqniu I'.tiioptMti 
supcn ision 

Ihm’hlc Su 1{ ‘\ Mofi/ttiji — Q ('iiiKiif IS iniilhii indiislii i'~ 1 ] niii ti M'n 1 itpo 
(oiisuiiipi of cement and in the last liw hase iiil en e\<i\ ton of (rnient « lu< h 

the idi IS firm that inakis it him her a lide to turn out uji to nn simple I hn\e not 
lofiised to hm n sinp-h Ion mihss it uas not uji to the ‘ Bnlmh St indard Spififiia- 
tion ” in ill pnilicii) IIS, fhennral ami luecliimi il I ha\c had ,\ eontratt mth Hum 
loi I };ood in iin Knis whitli is now in the at of k isimr, lint in the inennUiih the 
pine of (iimiil has run up In ftilh ’ll) pei lent m<r pre-i ar piif-, and in linking- 
in\ coming (ontiuls f lum hid to coimidti nHflliri I oiii’-ht to gel in\ lemeni fiom 
homt oi to pn i higlui pint to the-e loi il jieopli 1 line si ttled vith tloju to 
jias them s len'onnhh liighci i if< and still |o go on lakiii*. all that tlie\ < in po-^'-ibh 

triie me up to tlie ‘‘Biilmh bland ird Spi i ilieaium \nd non J haci m idi a 

confiul tor i If ii ahi nl foi ill the leinenl tlmt the loial firm ('in gn. me eoniing 
np to spot ifienlion 

Q AVeii the ppiis facounihle In foi-e the u u as rnnijiitid mill Jmglish c>in(nt* — 

1 tVe hid made a special pii "u itriec with them mIuiIi uu ‘iiglillc li ■* than t]ir 
I'liglisli puce and somi turns slighlls more lint it va n good deal h'" thin tin n ir 
pi 1(1 mil nn (omiiiir innliact m m iiir tin 1 iiglnh « ir puce 

Q Viid s. lling at that priie thu could didiri dnidcndi-' — 1 ^oii must i-k 
"Nfi Sioli ■\ri(ltn/ie ihoiit tint h< is llo* M in igimr Dirn ico- of the Af idi m f'l rnent 
"Works 

1/r C L I oic — Q \re time am Indiiim «ho in ma! ing iiineni m tin p»su 
deiiic with nliuh \ou line hid ainIhiiiL' to ilo'-— 1 "Sol Ih it I ] no« (it f it id oim - 

thing II do Mill ceiliin sm ill ceiinnt nor! ■. it oni time* thif is le-fotf the jire • at 

modi ill woiKs Mcie stinted hen, ii Xles’-is tilmflinof-’ Allhonirh the iiine this 
used MIS quite tiisf rati the resulting ciimtii Mas often had and iinri h'll li IIovcmi 
H int is ill gone and is past histon and'the jire int [uodiiet m nji to snmjilt 

Vif Iheie iin u ment com i ms In longing to Indiins jn Hie Madras I’n sideiifs 
— 1 So fai as I knoM tin moiKs 1 hini hn n nfirrilig to ulnri (enniit i in ide to 
Biitisli Stand lid bpi i i(i< ition In long to Indians/ But tin ccinent tinktiig- ?« 
innnngid In skilled Juiiopi iim ^ on i iniint lime n sm'ill i c ment moH* under modern 

conditions Bell vide c iiienl ein oiiK lie m nli v iHi nodi rit plant for mI'kIi i 

(omj) II line l\ henvv tijiilal onfku is (s«,|iliiil Sni'iB holt mil corner cinmt I tin' 
iihing on I (iipitil niifl IV of s^ half a lakh oi i Idh i ui invei he tdiid cm to 
tiiin out good cement rontinuouslv WImt I sav ahniit fndintis conn tiling fheiiisilvcs 
Mitli jiiodmtion Mlnthei of ennent of tea or of riihln t — all lomcs to tlm tint ihnt 
monied felloM country men must have confldenee in tin m oj thev will tnver suimd in 
c stalilishing lug indiisfnes The c-sisting Intk of rnnfidenie is a thing that ve 

Eng-Iislimen ran do little to help to cure Tt is np to the Titdnns Ihcnurlvc" to run it 

This is vvhnl T hid in mind vvlicn jn icplv to nn curlier qilcsiinii I said ihen v' i re 
lugger fictois than lai k of trchiiieil limning in the piohlcmi of Tndnn utditslrnl 
development 

Dr h /Ioi>/ itiuni — Q Sup|iosiiig a sfou^ jiiiuhiising dopulimiit ivne formid in 
India, it Mould entail the const itiit ton of i eompli te st lii of in peitiiig cngiiiitis mil 
jiossihlv a testing Inhni iforv •’ — 1 \s fn is it leliti- to sfrnifiiiil stei I it would, hut 
not foi small Hungs like red tape, slntionerv ind sisiluig w i\ mIucIi form i ven 
large hulk of the Gov eninient puiilinses 7 unde rsl ind lint tiicn is a nuileiiv of 
1 te-jting siail tindci flic oideis of Hie Bulwav Bond it Alipoie Cali afta, and that 
we ran get inv thing tested there 

Ilon'hlc ''ir R Moohrjcr — Q J^veivtliing must go to Alipoii- In la Icsiid® — 

1 You tan git in iiiv kinds of teslmg eloiii m the 1 nginemnu f'olltge here Onlv the 
other clnv T hnught sonm two luindied ton« of Tala's nils whiili had lueti rejeittil 
hv Govoinnient which means that Hiev do test and rojeil But nils not good 
enough foi mail tram GO miles per houi IrifTie wire quite good emnigli for nn JO miles 
per liour 

Dr D Tloplrnroti — Q .Such iiiaelinierv nse'ists it ]ires( nt might he c'xtinded*’ — 
A Yes I thiri that it might ho made quite adequate 

Q Take another point Take iho case of a pump wliieli must In made at home 
T)o tou think that it is hotter that that pump should he hought hv the Governnient 
department in India through the India Oflico Stoics Depaifment from tlie mal ers or is 
it hotter that it should be bought in India fiom Hie ri jiiesontatives of those makers 
in India*' — 1 I do not think Hint in India Hieie is as sicndv a demand for such a 
thing ns that as to make it vvoiHi the while of the makers’ local agents to keep lirce 
and varied stocks in hand ° 
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Q Tlie ^(l^ intige is appaieutlj in fTsoni oi puicliasmg at home, because the engi- 
neex of the India Stoies Depaitment nny not be familiar ■with the local conditions 
■which it IS intended to meet , but the lejiieseutatnes of the firm’s out here aie piob- 
ibh in touch uith the actual uses of the plant and more familiar with the conditions 
ulnch tlie plant is lequiied to fulfil — JL In a general 'viay T am in faamiii of the 
system of purchasing certain stock aiticles of plant fiom the agents out heie of 
m il eis in England, pioiided the home fii-ms aie adequately lepiesented in India ^ 

I refer to such stock things as the various t3qies of pumps, of boileis, of lathes ind so 
on ' 

Q- If that became a general sasteni, uould it not lead to i much b’cttei lepiesenta- 
tion in India of the home films? — A I think so 

Q And uoiild it not be n.13 much to the adiintige of India '’ — 1 Yes I hare 
kno-wn India foi neailj half a centuij and haae been uatching things develop very 
steadily, especiallj in the last 25 01 30 yeais, and there has been an enormous 
advance in that lespect Yowadajs the luakeis of several kinds of boileis, and oil 
engines, of pumps and of smallei things like se-wmg machines and t\pewiiters, are 
uell repiesented in India 

Q But theie is still looin foi a gieatei extension f — A Yes, of couise, and we 
encourage such extension 

Q A numbei of witnesses have stated that they think tliat Government should 
undertake a ceneial ha dio-electiic suiiev of the possible electric power in India 
But that is a aeiw big piopositioii ® — 4 It is a big proposition for a small country, 
but not foi a big oountrv like India 

Q Do VQu think that it is neees«aii foi am thing of that kind to be done ? — A 
Yes Jlr Chatterton can tell 1 on about the Perivai pro-jeet I think the investigation 
ought to bn done under the auspices of the Inspector-General of Irrigation or some 
one of that kind I think Rii Thomas Holland remembers our conversation in Simla 
about coienng India with borings Tint was a suggestion for a similarly big pro- 
position But it fell through 

President — Q I asked that this matter should be taken up somewhere about the 
jeai'' 1907-08 and the Public Works Depaitment gathered togethei all the informa- 
tion that lias aiailable in the office legaiding uater power, but I am not quite sure 
of anything that has been done since touards what may be called a systema'tic survey 
of lijdio-electiic poiierP — A I -used to discuss the subject of boring machines in 
Simla with Sii Ihoinas Holland iiith i new not onlj to artesian boimg but also 
foi mineral 1111 estigation Electric poiiei mi estigation uould be a sunilai thing 
and it would liaie to be in the hands of some department whose dutv it would be to 
collect the requisite iiifoimation 

Dr E Hoplinson — Q You saj that it 11 ould be desiiable to institute a suiwey of the 
under giouiid iiateiuajs of India ^ — -4 I haie lery little doubt about it I have dug 
artesian wells in half a do/en places Only the other day I got a letter from Chitta- 
gong uheie I had suggested an aitesian uell tuentj 3 ears ago and thej' have done it 
onlj non and I hear that it is an entire success 

Q There uas a good deal of experimental uork done some fifteen 01 twenty years 
ago in the nay of boring ^ — A Whateier may haie been done in that way in the 
iladras Presidenc3 Mr Chatterton knows about it 

Q To pass to another matter, supposing such an Impeiial Scientific Service as the 
President has sketched out were established, do 3'ou think thpt it should mclude a 
cadie of mechanical engineeis® Such a service, I presume, would supjilj men to carry 
out research in am neu industry and to ascertain the prospects of such an industry , 
and sujiposing woiks aie estiblished oi assisted bv Goveinnieiit foi anj' paiticiilu 
purpose, the service -uould supply the chemist or metallurgist , ought 'it not also to 
supply the mechanical engineering knowledge required'’ — 4 He must not be merely 
a working man He must be something better 

Q Yes Is there an3^ difficult! in getting a suppH of the light sort of man'’ — A 
I think you will get him if 3011 offer sufficientlj high salaiies You will not get the 
right kind of man cheap, though 3011 uill get men of a sort 

Q Could such engineeis as you haie^in mind be drawn from any of the Indian 
Engineering Colleges'’ — A The3 ought to be draun tlieiefiom 

Q Can the3 be diawnf * — A Certainh, not at present, though there may of course 
be exceptional men occasionall'v There uas an old fiiend of mine here nov, dead 
whom we in Madias all used to leiere verj much — I mean the late Sir Bhasiam 
Avyangai His eldest son is now the Deputi Chief Engineer of the Mr sore Public 
Works Depaitment His father told me fli it he uas at fast greatly aveise to his son 
taking up engineering pursuits, but the -voung man insisted on going through the 
Engineering College and afterwards through the Peiamlnn Workshops Here we have 
a Brahman of good famih who is a mechanical engineer to the tips of liis fingers 
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]3ut 5 ou cannot get many men of tlic Lind Most of them want to write and to 
talk and to sit in office cliairs instead of directing tlie doing of ^practical work , 

Q Yon nould look foi sucli i man lalhei to the Engineering Works of tlio 
Indian Railnajs tlian to tlie Engineering Colleges at Eooikee or SibpurP — A I 
■nould like to see the Engineeiing College men enter the Hailnaj Woiks, hut they 
do not They like to get soft appointments and sit at a table and avrite 

President — Q Will the deielopment of the Engineering Colleges produce a 
largei number of these good men, or must n e e^cpect them only through tlie multiplica- 
tion of Woiks ^ — A loll cannot multiplv, Woiks to ain great extent in a hiief 
numhei of -(eais I think it mil he a mattci of public opinion amongst the classes 
fiom nhicli the loiing men aie denied, and I think the public opinion of this class 
IS now distinctly in pioccss of change in faioui of men of that class going into 
piactical nork instead of into clencal and law woik 

Q But the change does not seem so far to haie affected the lecnnhng at Sibpiir 
and Eooikee^’ — A Largely, because t^ie employ ei has not got over his distnist of 
this kind of loung man not being thorough enough Perhaps the new generation is 
going to be thorough enough Some few aie already as thorough ns I want 

Q Do joii not think that distaste to mechanical pursuits is diminishing P — 4 Yes 
Q Do joii think that the ciimculum at Pooikcc and Sibpiii' leqiiiics to be 
modified to make it more effective® — A Years ago I had something to do with Sibpur 
and was foi some twenty leais on the Boaid of Visitors It has been enormously 
improved to my knowledge Ileie in Madras I was on a committee for altenng the 
course for education in the Midias Enginecnng College, and I think the courses at 
the College are now all right But I would like to liavo a little more drawing and 
mechanics in the enil engmeeiiiig course There are not at present many eniploicrs 
ready to par for mechanical enginecnng knowledge 

Q I do not think that is so in the noith of India There is not much confidence 
ou the part of the Eiiiopean and even of some Indian films in entrusting mechanical 
work to the Indian mechanical •pnginoer? — A Sir Clement Simpson will be able to tell 
you whether he thinks the Engineeiing College at kladias is turning out a satisfactorv 
product — at least for the mechanical needs of his mills 

Q You piobably haie had men under lou who have been students in tho College® 
— A I have had some, but not many 

Q Have you eicr had in youi employ any students who had been sent home by the 
Goyernment of India® — A I do not think I have had any of them I have knoivn men 
who have gone home and gamed knowledge and come bark again 

Q Within aoui expeiieuce have the results been satisfacton ® — /I The impression 
left on my mind was that the men as intelligent human beings had been improved by 
the experience That was roughly the impiession left on my mind, ]ust as an English- 
man would be impioied in general intelligence by coming to India for three or four 
years and going back home again 

Q Do you consider that the Indian bo> has a natural aptitude both for mechanical 
alnd free-hand drawing? — 4 In the last few weeks, since oiii cyclonic disaster, 
there has been in my' office nothing but drawing and calculating by Indians It is 
quite good enough I get very good men and veiw reliable, plodding and indiistiioiis 
people But the bcs,t of them must bo guided closely and cannot be left to themselies 
Dr E Hoplinson — Q Do you think that Indian boys show a natuial aptitude foi 
free-hand drawing® — A I might say' “ yes ” oi “ no ” to that question When we 
Englishmen came to India first, we had to make use of drawings and we had to 
look out for people who could make drawings, and there were none except the tailors 
or daisis, who were in the habit of making fiat patterns for embroidery Nobody 
could make a thiee-dimensioned set of drawing Latei Mi John Lockwood Kipling, 
Principal, School of Aits at Lahore, started drawing classes for carpenters’ sons For 
many years I haie had one or more of these men about me and the^ difi:er from the 
ordinary darzi draughtsman in being able to see and to draw in three dimensions 
]ust as we do, instead of in two 

Q In order to make them see in three dimensions you should make them draw 
from models ® — A Yes, and model from drawings 

Q Do you think that if a universal system of primary education existed in India 
drawing and modelling ought to foim an absolutely' essential feature? — A Yes It is 
I consider, an essential part of a useful industrial education But the difficulty wiU be 
to get tho teachers 

Q Looking at it entirely from the Industrial point of view, unless primary educa- 
tion took that form you would sboner be without it? — A That is another question 
But I do not believe in teaching people to use a fork and a spoon if I give them no 
curry, and rice to use them on 
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Q Tour simile is precisely to tlie pomt You would saj that to give a hungry 
man oiilj a fork and spoon mikes him norse oft than before? — A Yes, and I ceitainly 
think that the leading Indians of the countiy ought to make a push towaids trying, m 
adaance, to supply a cheap, useful vernacular literature If they want to push 
piimaiy education they must be prepared to produce this cheap kind of literature, or 
primai'3 education might as veil not be given Reading and uiitiug and figuring 
are not an end but are only means to an end — that is,_to the utilization of the knowl- 
* edge that is stoied up in books and if the books aren’t there, what is the good of 
learning to read 

Q Do 3011 say that theie aie no suitable text books in elementarj science or other 
subjects in the vernaculars uhich aie now available? — A I cannot say that myself 
But I understand that there is nothing available now worth haiing All the same I 
don’t like the term “ text-books ” I draw a strong Ime betueen text books md 
books of knowledge 

Hon’hle S 11 E N Mooleijee — Q There aie books in medical science m Bengali, 
but there aie words uhicli could not be translated? — A That uill be one difficulti uith 
the scientific uords I do not know iihat there is in Madras 

Dr E IIopLinson — Q There is another possible aspect in which increase of educa- 
tional facilities might affect industrial undertakings We have seen again and 
again in the course of oui toui hou an impiovement m the environment of labour better 
housing and bettei food has improved the qualit-y of labour Supposing the industrial 
classes neie bettei educated thej^ might be more desirous of and more certain of obtain- 
ing bettei conditions uhich uould be to the adiantage of labour? — A You are now 
talking chiefljq I talve it, of factory laboui Sir Clement Simpson will be able to say 
something on that point I ceitainly agree that the more you give a taste for a higher 
standard of living the more thej’- will want to earn and the better they will be able to pay 
for the goods that aie made in England and in other countries If the present aierage 
earnings per individual throughout India is Rs 3, I should like to see it rise to Rs 15 
’’or 20 If 30U look up the statistics of a port like Durban j'ou mil, I think, find that 
it has double or four times the traffic of Madras Port, though Durban has behind it * 

a population of perhaps not one-tenths of that behind Madras The reason being that 
the white man’s standard of comfort is higher than that of the Indian and if he sees 
a thing and likes to have it he will earn enough to get it, whereas the Indian says, 
mentally, “ is it oustom to have it ” ? 

Q Would you go one step further and say that the higher the rate of wages the 
cheaper is the labour cost of anj particular piece of work? — A I cannot improve on 
what the late' Sir Thomas Brassey has said on the value of labour I can endorse 
it from my own personal experience I leckon to get quite as much work out of a 
gang of 20 Pathans each earning a rupee per day as I can get out of 50 Madras coolies 
at annas 8 per day 

Hon’hlc Pandit M M Malaviya — Q You haj'e noticed the case of a son of the 
late Sir Bashyam Ayyangar who showed an inclination to go into engineering Don’t you 
think that if we had technical colleges there would be more inclination on the part 
of our young men to go into industrial enterprise? — A Who go into our engineering 
Colleges here? Hot those uho hope to become successful lawyers but j^oung men who 
do not see much prospect of succeeding in lau I don’t think that those who go in 
for engineering are held in such lepute in then own houses and families as are the 
lawyers or the men in Government service 

Q You haae jmurself observed that theie is a change in -this direction? — A 
Distinctly I meet and talk a good deal uhen I can with cultuied Indian gentlemen 
and I Icnon that the geneial feeling is that their boys must do more in the way of 
industrialism than they have done up to the present 

Q Less than a centuiy ago, in Geimanj’’, the desiie for Goveniment service uas as 
keen as it has been in India, but uhen technical colleges and institutions were provided 
young men began to take to them Don’t you think that if similar stimulus were given 
to technical and scientific education here a decided turn would be given to the tenden- 
cies of our yoimg men? — A Yes, pbrhaps if at the same time you make the higher 
literary education self-suppoiting 

Q Is the higher literaiy education self-supporting in anj'- part of the civilised 
world? — A The Universities in Europe and America are largely* self-supporting because 
there are big endowments In India your wealthy man has not got into the American 
habit of endowing his Alma Mater 

Q But there are also Parliamentary and othei State grants to Univer-iity Colleges ? — 

A> Yes, I suppose so 

Q And the tendencj is to lecognise that the State ought to contribute more and 
more to higher education? — A I do not think there are Parliamentary grants foi 
Manchester Birmingham, Cambridge and Dublin 
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President— The newei TJnneisities in England receive grants for tte tiaining 
of young men nlio are afteivards ^oing out as second-grade scliool teacliers Tlie older 
Eniveisities do not leceive anj giants at all fiom Goveniment, but rely entiiely on 
their onn endowments 

Hon’hle Pandtt M M Malamya—Q Since the Technical Education Act was passed 
in England, the Government has been alioiding more and more assistance for promoting 
technical education there, and literaij education Jias not been left altogethei ta 
find its own support Heie, even though Goaeinment supports higher Iiterai-y education 
jou might also expect Goaeinment to do more foi promoting technical education — 

A I suppose by “ Government ” 3 on mean the people who ai-e taxed — that is the people 
whose trustee the Government is? 

Q Exactly, and theie is a leij general desire among Indians that more should be 
spent on technical education than is now being done ? — A In token of his desire will one 
of them stand up 111 the Legislatne Council and suggest that 2 lakhs be cut off from 
the Presidency College grant and be gnen to the Madras Engineeiing College? 

Q "Wlij from the Presidency College grants and not from the other expenditure 
that the Goiernment incuis’ Don’t 3 ou think that the expenditure on the exodus to the 
hills might be a fit subject foi reduction lather than the Dniversit3"? — fWatness was 
heie inteiiupted b3 the following remark of the President) 

President — We aie not here to discuss the wa3's and means of obtaining the grants 
Hon’hle Pandit M M Mahviya — Q You agree that if there was more provision 
for technical and scientific education, whether Goaeinment found the money or the 
public, our young men would take more and more to industrial pursuits? — A Ton 
mean more facilities for education^ Are there at present more applications for admis- 
sion into these colleges than the3 are able to comply with P 

Hon’hlc Sir E N Moolcrjee — Q In Bengal in the mechanical engineering class 
they could talve double the number The students don’t offer themselves for the meoh- " 
anical engineering class 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Is the standard of instruction given in 
mechanical engineering in Sibpui as high as that gnen in the Dnnersities m England? 
— 4 It IS very good in Sibpur 

Q For mechanical and electrical engineering P — A I understand that it is quite 

good 

Hon’hlc Sir E E Moolcrj e — The standard of mechcinical engineeiing there is 
not quite sufficient and there should be an impiovement in the standard of education / 
President — Is it because the standard is not sufficientl3' high the students do 
not appl3' for that course ? 

Hon’hle Sir E N Moolerjee — It is because the3 Fare not got enough guaranteed 
appointments 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Mulmiya — Q Y’ou have heard Sir B N Mookerjee say 
that the standard of mechanical engmeeiina teiching proiided at Sibpui is not as 
high as it should be, or is not practical enough, and you perhaps know that at Eoorkee 
the standaid of mechanical and electncal engineering lias never yet been worked up 
to the right standard, so that these (olleges aie at present affording facilities for training 
cimI engineers foi loads and buildings, etc , and not mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers If that IS so don’t you think that the piovision of a college foi imparting a 
high standard of education in mechanical and electrical engineering wall attract man3'’ 
louths to itP — A Yes, but there aie other points 

Q Piactical tiainingP — A Moie than that , I do not hesitate to say, even if I 
theiebj huit their feelings, that something is lacking in the soul of the Indian 
peoples taken in the lump, iiz, the intense internal desire foi accuiac3', such as is im- 
planted in the soul of the men of occidental race Moreoi er 3mu have got fiist to instil into 
them good faith and confidence in each othei, and at present that is lacking 

Q In answei to one question 30U said something about its being a national charac- 
teristic of Indians not to desire to go in foi drawing, etc Is it not a mattei of 
education moie than of inherited qualities P Has not this faculty or aptitude for draw- 
ing been cultivated b3' e#lucation in the 3muths of othei countries P — ^-4 I do not think 
so — not bei ond two 01 three generations back 

Q Are you aware that the Pans exhibition of 1851 gave a great impetus to the 
tearhirg of drawang in English schools and that it was not much attended to before 
thatP — A I do not know if that has any practical bearing on the question of English 
mtehanical development 

Q Do you agree that aptitude for drawing can be improved by education? — A 
Certain^’' It ought to be a part of educaHon 

Q You think it could be cultivated? — A Yes , and you cannot begin too young 
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Q With regaid to tlie question of efficiency growing witli wages, would not edu- 
cation also improve tlie efficiency of woikmen — 1 mean elementary education whicli 
would enible them to read, to cast accounts, and do a little diaw:ing and so on^ — A 
But -jou should have somp books if the men are to make any use of such instruction 

Q I mean the kind of elementarj insti notion that is at present given in England? — 

A Everj English boj' has something to read Theie is always something to read in 
' everj cottage 

Q And so also an Indian boy has always something to read? — 4 Not so far as 
I know at least not anything of anj real practical use to him in every day life 

Q Where thej aie liteiate, they read religious books in almost every presidency? — 

A Yes, perhaps But I was not thinking of leligion and ceremonial 

Q So that if elementary education of the right kind is imparted it will promote 
the mechanical labourer’s efficiency ^ — A Yes But I don’t say necessarily the plough- 
man’s efficiency, unless he learns to read and to understand books about farming, 
and can buy such books as now are not obtainable bj him I do not think that mere 
learning to read and to write is of verj much use to men working on the fields unless 
you give them something useful to lead I quite agree and indeed have already insisted 
\ that a little diawing might be of great use to the men working in factories 

Q I was confining my lemarks to labourers working in mills and factoiiesP — A 
Very well I think it would 

Q With regard to the difficulty of books you are not aware of what text books 
have alieadv been published in the vernaculars^ — A I object strongly to the term 
“ text-books ” if applied to the cheaji literature of which I recognize so stiong a need 
When I spoke of little cheap books I did not mean books to enable boys to work for 
an examination I meant books which will impart to the man who reads them a 
knowledge that will be useful to him in life, and not necessarily with a view to hn 
examination 

Q I am speaking of text-hooks of a practical character which would impart prac- 
tical knowledge in any kind of industiy ^ — 4 The woid “ text-books ” has acquired a 
narrow meaning , it has come to mean something connected with examinations You must 
have a quantity of veiy cheap vernacular books on subjects useful to the reader in his 
evey-day life and not merely for examination purposes That is, he will want to 
read them at the age of 50 oi 60 and not only at the ages of 16 to 20 , but I am told 
that it IS impossible to make them cheap 

<3 I do not know of any reason why it should be so'’ — A It is for jou Indian 
gentleman to show the way 

Q Once a text-book is written it would be printed as anj other book and with > 

Government support I do not see why useful industrial text-books should not be made 
as cheap as possible? — A Verj well But why Government support ^ The reader of 
the proposed book has left his school days long behind him And why “ text ” 

Q Has the distaste for (going into pursuits involving manual labour been disappear- 
ing amongst educated men within your experience ^ — ^4 To a slight extent I do not 
say thej are swaianing into them 

Q But the prejudice is dying out? — 4 T do not know whether I am sure on this 
point Then guardians and fathers would doubtless like them to go to the factories and 
’ earn something But something miglit be done to make them attend at the right time 

when the bell rings, and things of that kind No industrial country can maintain 
a position in competition, if its better class of factory men — ^men responsible for the 
' work of the actaial workmen — 'are sloppy about hours of business 

T Would not that be a matter of training and discipline P — 4 A great deal of 

that kind of training must be done at home 
I Q At home and at school P — 4 At home chieftj' 

B Q Do you not think that if more careers are open for industrial pursuits this 

j prejudice will die out much sooner and our young men will begin to take up industrial 

iQ pursuits P If they had the necessary technical training oi commercial education is it 

not likely that they would take to it as rapidly as they do to lawP — 4 Law does not 
c require capital Law does not require that their fi lends should put their capital into 

ol it A joung man need have no money and yet, with a ready wit and a ready tongue 

% and biain, he deseivedly succeeds in law In industiial woik people must believ^e m 

nt the man sufficiently to put their money into his hands and to feel that he is not 

likely to lose it At piesent, owing to causes which peihaps will disappear with time 
jjf but have not disappeared, there is no such confidence 

,i. Q Everybody does not succeed at the bar Success comes to only a few men who 

jt]j rise to the top, a great many^ men remain at the bottom, and don’t know success If 

there was a wide system of technical and commeicial education it is likely that more 
4 young men will go into these directions than they do at present P — 4 Wliat vou are 

trying to get out from me is, I take it that if Government change their policy and 
give larger sums of money, for mechanical engineering training and to engineering 
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colleges, than they do at present — ou don’t say give less for highei education, but you 
nant the some giant as at piesent foi higher education — mil not moie young men go 
m foi this mechanical training I do not think that is the vay of turning the thoughts 
of the using generation to mechanical problems I do not think that the multiplication 
of colleo'es is the nay to turn then thoughts to industiialism I think it is the public 
opiniou^of then fiiends, and at piesent such opinion piactically does not exist 

Q That alone -nill not be sufficient to turn the tide , but in addition there is a 
desne to start industiies, and vrould not the two taken togethei gi\e a decided turn? — 
A To my mind the desne to stait industiies translates itself into a desire to put youi 
capital into commercial companies Is theie cany exhibition of any such desire at 
piesent? 

Q From the notes I haie lead of the evidence submitted here, I find in some of the 
distiicts there is a keen desire to invest money in industries They complain of want 
of technical and scientific ada ice Taking this gron nig desire foi ina esting in industries 
nith greater facilities for scientific and a technical education, uoiild aou expect the 
■youths of this presidency to take more and more to industrial caieeis? — A I should 
like to see an industiial school fit to teach th( general principles underl>ing industrialism 
established in everj distiict I do not think you are anj'where neai the point of 
establishing them in every village yet 

Q And you would have at the capital of the presidency a larger institution? — A 
Yes, as we shall soon have at Guindy 

Q With bettei equipment for teaching mechanical and electrical engineeiing than 
at present? — A I think Jlr Cliatterton was a prominent member of the Ootacamund 
Industrial Conference a few years ago, and there was a good deal of talk on those lines 
of taluk school workshops and district school workshops, working up towards the 
highest mechanical engineering college in the presidencv town 

Q But action has not been taken on the report of the Committee, I understand? — 
A No 

Mr A Ghatterton — Q As a general principle would jmu agiee that, for the develop- 
ment of a spirit of industrialism here, it is necessarv that the establishmeni of indus- 
tries should precede the supply of technical education? — A You arc asking me, is it 
necessary for the development of an industrial spirit that industries should precede an 
attempt to supply technical education to the people? Theie is no chance of making an 
industry a success unless the men who are employed and Lave power to guide it know 
something about its underlying principle 

Q If we start technical colleires and schools are we not running a risk of turning 
out a larsre number of men who afterwards would not he able to get nnv employment? — 
A I flunk Government might do a good deal to cure this defect Government con- 
sistentli liabituallv and systematically make the appointments of the subordinate 
district officers from the literary class T say that a man will he no worse a tahsildar 
or a munsif if he has passed through an Engineeiing College, or through the mechanical 
engineerino- class — nrohably he would he a very much better munsif A man who has 
been taught scientifie survea and the principles of the flow of water will he at least as 
good a tahsildar — other things being equal — as a man who has got a law or a history 
degree 

Mr C E Low — Q Which would get the failures — ^the commercial world or the 
Government? — A Even if it were known that Goveinment would receive applications for 
munsifships and tahsildarships from men who have been trained in technical colleges 
they would not necessarily, I think, get the best men out of those colleges 

Air A Cliatterton — Q You would extend technical and industrial education and 
find outlets for the surplus men not ahsoihed by industries in Government service, 
employing men so educated as an alternative to men wuth liferary education? — A 
Certainly and if I were Government, I would make a beginning by not any longer 
letting it be believed that a training in an Engineering College was a disqualification 
for employment in the Revenue Service 

Q Do vou think there is any need in India, in connection with the civil engineering 
and mechanical engineering professions for the establishment of an Indian Institu- 
tion of CimI Engineering and Mechanical Engineering so as to create the same sort 
of professional tone that there is in a country like Great Britain? — A I Imow a little 
about this When I was a Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
London they wrote to me to say that they had seen a circular from an Indian gentle- 
man in Calcutta desiring to establish an “ Institution of Civil Engineers ” for India 
Naturally the world’s parent institution obiected to its title being plagiarised After 
some correspondence I pursuaded the Indians concerned to consent to have the proposed 
title changed to “ The Indian Society of Civil Engineers ” and I got them two or 
three members, and I think they published one or two numbers of their periodical, but 
now it has disappeared — its fate a tjpe, I fear, of much Swadesht enterprise 
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Q You ai-c acquainted uitli the bjstem oi enginecimg education out here, m ivhich 
i\e ha^e foui cngmceiing colleges and each of these colleges consists of several 
dcpai tnicntb oho foi ^nieu n ho w ill ultiinatelj become ofheers and the rest foi various 
grides of suhordinate's Dealing fust of all nith the class for officers, would it be advis- 
able oi piacticablo to hive a single engineeiing college of a high giade foi the whole of 
Iiidii, idinittiiig oiilj students who will ultiinately become officers in the Public Works 
Dopaitineiit oi thewheie'^ — ‘1 I think a loung Indian gentleman from Tanjorc would 
find himself i lonipletc foicignei at Hooikee 

Q Would he find himself woiso oft in going to Rooikcc or Poona than if he went 
-to Dngland'^ — J. Yo , Put he gels othci advantages m going to England 

Q In B ingaloie, foi iiistaiKe, wet get students from all paris of India and they 
don’t seem to he out of it Diftoient (lasses of students mess together ind they have 
got whit lequiicments thev vv nit to keep up tlieii caste system? — A The idea has icilly 
nevei pis'-ed thiough mv mind I am inclined to think that it inav be a good idei, if 
the ohjeetion I h ive suggested is not an insuperable obyeetion 

Q At picseiit, eveept Itooikeo, ill the other engineeiing colleges are directly- 
associated with the univeisitics, and the students work in the engineering colleges with 
a view to get diplomas oi degiecs fiom the universities If we adopt some s-ystem of the 
kind I have suggtsled, it would then he possible to cut oft the engineering colleges 
altogether fivim the universitv Do you think that it would be an advantage? — A I 
think that the Indnn father of n f imilv uttarhes a vcr> high social value to Dniver^ity 
degiees and not to lloorkic oi other college certificates Still I have never liked the 
svstem of universities giving degrees foi woik done at colleges to students examined 
Iv outside oMiiiiners who are not tbeinsolves skilled teichers or cvaminers 

Q Theie is sud to be a growing desire, on the pait of -young men of good parentage 
and a icrtain amount of social position, to go into industriil work Dnder the present 
ciiciinistanrcs llitv first of all go through the univeisily course and they are about 
20 or 21 when thev finish it Would it bo good for bovs who wish to embark on an 
industrial careei to begin at a much eiilier stage’ — 1 Would vou not make tlie two 
•courses parallel’ 

Q Yes’ — 1 I would not cut oft the oidinan literarv course, but vou might cut it 
'down to a (I itain e\lent 

Q If you t ikc bovs up to tlie kfntriculation stage thev would then be from IG to IS 
years old and would have a fair knowledge of English In the college they might be 
given further instriution in English and matheni itics If this were done do vou not 
think wo should be ible to tuni out a iniuh better product’ — 4 Yes I think we 
must go on tc idling them English vihilc we me impirting technical education I am 
refernng of cour'-c to the professional cl isses not to nrti/ans 

Q kfav vie turn to inother jioint We have been asked to iccoinmend the establish- 
ment of iiiirustnal clisses all over the countrv with a view to create a spiiit of indusrtial 
isin and to provide the iireliniiiiarv tioining which is necessary for young men who 
want to embark on industriiil careeis Then arc no practical suggestion^ in this mass 
of evidence to show what the industrial education should be like Dow ever, assiiniing 
til it these schools could he starfed, do you think thev will arlueve their objective’ — 
A I think that vve would be unwise m making our forecasts to ignore the verv strong 
influonte that does oMst in India, tint is the caste influence That influence wiH, I 
think, prevent such (olleges fioiii being availed of largclv by the tvpe of men who in 
other countiics might aspire to industrial loidership T think we ought to ti-y and get 
hold of the irti/ans’ sons bv seholarships and to ediuate them and nut of tins class to get 
iiidustnil Iciders I think if you hope to fuiii the thoughts of the people into in- 
dustiial Jims by the starting of a number of industrial schools you are only putting 
the ( ait befoie the hor-e 

llon'We Pnndtt V Mahniya — Q With ri'giid to the last answer about the 
oftecl of industriil (lasses, hive vou studied the s%stem of education which his been 
prevalent in lapan dining the list GO vears foi piomoling industrial and technical 
pursuits’ — 1 1 have iiotigivcn much attention to it 

Q Have vou evei looked info system of technical and industiinl education which 
has obt lined in Gonnany foi the 1 ist ,'50 or 40 vc.iis’ — 4 Y’'es a little 

Q Dave they not got a largi svstem of industiial schools and higher technical 
schools of the grade of Rooikee College for triiiiing supervisors and inanigcrs’ — 
A 3 ts But (he countrv is full of industries Dcre there are no industries and if you 
hope to start industries bv first sending your voiiiig men into colleges, it is the wrong 
wiv (f going about it 

Q Dave not industries and education gone on part pa^iu in Japan and Germany ? — 
A You must of course have both 

Q In the case of these countries they started with providing foi technical educa- 
tion and then thev started industries? — A T don’t suppose the Japanese v'oung man had 
any initial distaste for using his hands 
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Q Noi can we saj tliat tlie Indian young man lias it altogetlier? — A He certainly 
as a class lias that distaste — at least in the upper oi so-called “ educated ” classes 

Q That IS a matter for education Is it not largely? — A It is rather a matter 
of growth of opinion in the homes 

Q But opinion, as you have said in an earlier statement, has been changing? — 
A Yes But a ery slowly 

Q You find high caste Hindus taking to tannery work in Calcutta, and here in 
Madras they are taking to manual uork cheerfully enough?— -4 Yes 

Q In Japan they began with a system of technical education and they promoted 
industiies also, and so it is not necessaiy that we should wait to impart technical 
euination until industries develop f — A Ho But what is meanwhile going to happen 
to the young men? ^ 

Q What happens to the joung men whom you turn out from Law Colleges and 
Hniveisities, if thej don’t find Government seriice and don’t succeed at the BarP If 
a man has recened training as an engineei he uill be much more accuiate and piecise 
in dealing with facts than he uould otheruise be, and there uould not be any haim 
done if there uas an extra suppl 3 '^ of such men ci Bated? — A It may be so , but I think 
all the same that you are going the uiong uaj about it 

Q I take it then that you would not postpone one to the other You would start 
both You would provide facilities foi technical education and also promote industries 
so fai as 3 'ou can? — A Were I a, patriotic Indian I would trj^ to piomote industries 
even if the Goa ernment of then own accord u ould not promote them Haa e any 
Indians folloued Sii Frederick Nicholson’s lead in the fishery industry , the soap 
industry, etc ? 

Q Several industiies aie groaaing Take the soap industra in Calcutta it has 
a great deal of Indian capital In Bombay and Caaanpore in the cotton industry 
numerous mills have been staited Othei industries are growing and you aaant a supply 
of trained young men who will do the necessary engineering aiork for them? — A Take 
glass work The Madras glass uorks have turned out to be a fiasco I think they 
began with making soda uatei bottles instead of making small panes of glass and other 
things that the people uant Such things that, as a fact, used to come in large quan- 
tities from Austria and now come from Japan 

Q Was not that due to a mistake of method? — A Mistake of principle You shoula 
first get to knou uhat the demand is likely to be and should then try to supply it 

Q If lou had more Indians tiained as glass experts thej would be able to know 
what articles uould be most popular with the people? — A I don’t know whether jou 
can tram a glass expert in a college 

Q They do so in othei countiies? — A You want a business man to know uhat the 
country u ants 

Q And if jmu gave the Indians the necessary business training they would know 
better what the country uants than outsideis? — A Thei would But j'ou ought to get 
them on such lines as these and not meielr bj getting them to pass examinations 


Witness No 206 . 

Me KorALLE Hamjaiinti Rao, Headmaster, Andhta Jatheeya Kalasala, 

Masuhpatam 
Weitten Evidence 

;al I wiite trom knowledge of the conditions of industrial enteiprise in the Kistna and 

the two adioming districts Godlvaii and Guntur Speaking with reference to the 
people of tnese districts it may be asserted with confidence of application to future 
deAclopments that there will never be ain lack of capital for enterprises with assurance 
of success in them The existence of wealth is proved bj the rapidh rising land and 
rental values the spirit of industrial enterprise by the iice and ginning and baling mill 
industrr and the numerous pumping installations in and about Kollair and scattered in 
other favouiable spots Most of these enterprises are one-man concerns oi aie owned 
and managed by a small coterie of friends Ginning and baling factories are the oldest, 
having been started in imitation of those first built by a few European trading companies 
These are situated mostly in and about Guntur 

Rice mills have followed A feu successful examples led to imitation "and multi- 
plication The first to be started were copies of the large Rangoon mills The second 
type was the small oil engine and huller scheme Recently there has been a reversion 
to the large mill but built with an ej^e to higher efficiency and economy of working 
expense ° 

There is already a glut of nee mills But the spirit of enterprise and conscious- 
ness of large credit in the market coupled with the stimulus of example and sense of 
rivalry is driving the indn idual capitalist still further into an industn where if there 
be not prospect of laige profits there is not the obvious risk of speculation During the 
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current year in tlie Kistna district alone in spite of the liigli puces ruling in tlie 
market for mackinerj and kaidware, there are as man\ as sis. large mills under con- 
struction of which total cost will go bej ond 5 lakhs 

Of large industrial undertakings theie are only two jute -mills, both joint-stoek 
limited companies with a fairly large number of share-holders in each, but unfortunately 
doinimted by single large share-holdeis who acquired at the start the sole-managing 
right of a diiectoi or secretaiY The measure of control resen ed by these over the 
nltaiis of the company has obscured from public sight the esscntiallj democratic nature 
of these organisations and consequentlj" even the slight success that has attended them 
as business concerns has failed to act as a stimulus to further work in this direction 
The shares in these two joint stock concerns aie mostly oidinary middle class men, 
of all castes and professions, lawyers, Goiernment servants small land owners, who 
boaght ‘-hares as an investment for their savings 

The sharers in the nee mills, and ginning and othei factories of a decade and 
, more ago, were, where they were not single man concerns, a group of friends from the 
merchant oi Yaisja class These men weie primarilj traders and constrained bj the 
necessities of export trade, and stimulated by the example of European firms with 
factories, started these small enterprises 

In the most recent instances of industrial activity, the latest rice mills and 
pumjiing installations, it is the agriculturist a~id land owner, who, singly or in small 
groups IS taking up those industries which primarily help agriculture or prepare his 
produce for the market 

But in no case has the man of large fluid wealth, or of practically unlimited credit, 
like the zamindai, so far involved himself in an industrial enterprise 

Now, as in the near future, the principal souice of capital in these districts would be 
the middle class merchant, agriculturist or private man of means To awaken enterprise 
and to induce capital to flow to an industrial concern it is only necessary to demonstrate 
a successful business concern Hence the need foi Government fionecr factones To 
explain bj n few examples A large cotton seed oil mill with adequate accesson 
plant for the refining or furthei utilisation of the oil, started and woiked by Govern- 
ment in sight of the men of these districts would be readily bought up by a joint stock 
eompanj formed for the purpose if its success as a business concern be satisfactorily 
established Similarly a cocoanut oil factory, with accessory coir works, would find a 
ready sale, if located in the Amalapur taluk of the Godlvari district So again cement 
manufactuie if staited on the bank of the Kistna w'here good clay and lime-stone 
nbound, is ceitain to prove a successful industry and will not only find a purchaser but 
also lead to successful imitation 

The same lemaik would hold true of a sugar factory about Samalkot All the 
above, and more may be suggested, would form fit objects for pioneering work by Gov- 
ernment and will stimulate the starting of nen joint stock companies for their purchase 
Government must be prepared to give them away as soon as a private company can 
be floated with adequate funds to take them oft the hands of Government 

Demonstration factories would similarly serve a very useful purpose in stimulating 
und advancing manufacturing activity in certain industries A small chrome-tanning 
factory would prove a valuable object lesson to leather tanners in every important town 
So peihaps a small caue-crushing plant in a cane grouing area 

As to the various other methods of aid enumerated in question No 5 it would be 
•difficult to give definite answers Conditions may be found where any one of these 
may prove the most successful method of encouraging an industry But these will per- 
haps be most in demand where a small industry directly helps the agriculturist in 
raising a crop or in maiketing his pioduce But this kind of help, while it must of 
necessity lead to elaborate Geveinment control and supervision, must be assigned a 
place far below that of pioneei and demonstration factories 

Only next in importance to the starting of pioneering factories is the necessity 
for giving expeit advice and assistance to piivate industrial enterprises The Depart- 
ment of Industries, as it is at present oiganised and manned, is not equal to giving the 
needed assistance In the recent past many enterprises have failed because of the lack 
of such assistance I may cite the following — 

Two power drills were purchased by private individuals in the Kistna distiiot, 
•one thiough the Department of Industrj In both cases bore-holes were cairied down 
to depths of 200 to 350 feet, at which stage the assistance of the department officers 
was called in But no furthei progress uas made Both the efforts were fruitless 
because the alluvial strata at the mouth of the Kistna iiver had not been bored through , 
and the constant rising of sand into the boi e-hole pioved a complication vith which 
the available talent, pm ate and official, could not successfully grapple Another boring 
•operation in NelloiCj vhich was from the beginning in the hands of the department 
proved no greatei success It uas abandoned at a depth of 250 feet as mechanically 
too difficult beyond that point There is evident need of men vho have expeiience 
of boring operations on a larger scale 
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A soap factory at Masulipatam staited by an enterpiising jouug man, pioved a- 
total failure for similar lacL of expert advice and assistance A plant vras put down 
to work tbe mateiial by tbe boiling system Aiud eveijtbiug went well so far as 
tbe meclnnical piocess of cake-mabing was conceined J3ut it was found that the- 
soap was not as good as it should be as veiy soon aftei manufactuie it developed 
an incrustation of salt But over and above this defect in quality, an appraisement of 
the quantities of raw material used at the outset and of reduced soap that was taken, 
out, showed that not all the soap that ought to have been obtained was forthcoming 
from the boiling pans, a discovery which rendered all further work impossible At 
both points the venture was a failure foi lack of the experienced man who could advise 

Similarly the Anakapalli (God'ivan district) pencil factorv turned out a failure, 
for the prim"n reason, among othei minor ones, that the light composition of graphite 
and clay mixture in regard to stiength, quality and colieience could not be detennmed 
bj the available experts Latterl}" the whole plant was handed ovei to Govcinnient 
and two years of experimenting have not bioiiglit out i sutBciently good and cheap 
pencil for the market 

Exactly similar problems, piimaiilj technical in character, are perplexing the 
manufacturers of glass and matches in the couutrj So that it maj be taken as a 
clear fact that various experts, men conversant with woiking methods rather than 
those imbued with high technical laiowledge, in sufficient numbers to be available 
for use in such factories as may be staited, would contribute to the success of various 
industrial concerns The type of man that is needed is one picked out of factories in 
European countries straight from the heait of manufacturing experience with jusl 
enough intellectual power to grasp a new situation in materials and men These 
would not probably prove verj costlj and could be had in adequate numbers The 
services of these should be freelj placed at the disposal of all industrial concerns, of 
course only for the purpose of adv'icc and short terms of demonstration work Only 
nominal charges should be made, for otherwise then services would never be availed oL 

All museums and exhibitions aie of liigh value as educative agencies So, whatever 
the measure of their use as helping to market goods, thej must be encouraged and 
held as frequently as possible, if only to awaken and concentrate popular interest on 
the advantages of industrial enterprise 

The question of the relation of technical education to industrial enterprise is one of 
the obscure passages of Indian public policy and must be dcfinitclj solved before general 
popular effort can be intelligently co-ordinated with real national progress The 
idea that the pnmarj function of technical schools is to tram and supplj the requisite- 
skilled labour for existing industrial ventures, ic, for weaving and spinning mills, 
ginning and baling factories, boring and pumping installations, and* rice and flour 
mills, etc , has so far entiiely governed the scheme and organisation of industrial 
educition in the couutij So that the few institutions that have been started and 
worked bj" Government or by piiv'ate bodies, such as the Corporation of Bombaj or the 
Pachayappa chanties of ilaclras, have been woiked under the clear limitation of 
the need oi feeding existing industries Thus the pioduct of these institutions has thus 
necessarily been brought into comparison with tlie regular apprentice from these 
industries and not rarelj has, been found to suiter bj contrast Such a v lew of tlie need 
of industrial education for a people would not be fan even in a land of highl-y dev'eloped 
industiial organisation like England and is utterly inapplicable to the Indian people 
whose industrial tilent has not jet leaint to respond to the conditions of the new indus- 
trial activitj and organisation in the world Here there ran be no tarrying beside the 
question of a comparison as to efficiency between apprenticeship and school education 
but the whole power of the educational ideal must be directed to awaken in the popular 
mind an inclination and a passion for industrial enterprise which being piimaril-y 
a human problem, a solution can be found only in and thiough a widespread organisa- 
tion of technical education among the people And tins attempt to popularise technical 
education among Indians ma-^ be achieved in two distinct but allied schemes of effort 
Eirst, by regular technical schools which directly train bov'S for the theorj’- and practice 
of mechanical engineering and, secondly, bj introducing into the scheme of general 
education in the country a course of manual training such as would help to give eailj^ 
enough in life a bias towards woik involving skill and efficiency of muscular power 
For the carrying out of the latter idea it is evident that the department of general 
education should revise the existing curricula of education so as most effectively to 
develop a new bias and enthusiasm for manual work, consistently with the ends of 
general education But the other important reform of multiplying and popularising the- 
specific type of purolv engineering schools too would be most effectively done onlv by 
the Department of Education Eor otherwise the Indian youth would instinctively 
turn awaj from training which holds out, not the ideal of culture, but of a purely 
professional training In this view the organisation of a scheme of technical schools all 
over the land would furnish the most powerful and effective stimulus to industrial enter- 
prise in the countrv And this should be pushed forward with an essentially educational 
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end in view, mz , tlie cieation of numbers of tiained joung men whose minds have 
been stirred by tbe prospect of engineering entei prise in a land of last possibilities 
As to tbe controlling authority ovei industiial schools it should be, in the best 
interests of such education, the Director of (jenera’ Education aided peihaps bj a 
Boaid of Scientific and Industiial Experts The necessary teaching and training staft 
in the usual course of progiess uould come of itself into existence ^ 


On in EviDEncE, 23iii> J^cnuahi 1917 

IloJi'hlc Sir Fazulhhoy Cvnivihhoy — Q You say in your first paiagraph “ ilost 
of t ese enterprises are one-man concerns, oi aie owned and managed bj a small coteiie 
of fiiends ” Aie thej Euiopean oi Indian concerns? — A Mostly Indian 
Q They are not joint-stock companies? — A No 

Q 1 suppose if they start joint stock companies people may not take the shares, 
and therefore they may have trouble that waj ^ — A There are certain instances of 
jomt-stock companies in tliose districts There are two important jute mills, one in 
Ellore and one in Guntur Both are jomt-stocl.. companies Each is dominated by 
single lirge shareholders The result is that people do not understand such undemo- 
cratic conditions A lack of education in the science of the principles of joint-stock 
companies stands in the way of joint-stock companies being floated 

Q Supposing some people wanted to do business on their own account They may 
do it as joint-stock companies? — A There is nothing wiong in that A smgle-man 
concern cannot he a \eiy large undertaking No single man can start a jute mill in 
mj part of the countiy^ If these mills aio to be large concerns, they must necessarily 
be started as joint-stock companies There would be forthcoming an abundance of 
capital if people could be assured of an element of success in the conq.em 

Q Can jou show an instance of a big joint-stock company here carrying on a 
big business P — 4 I cited you the instance of the jute mill in Ellore, which is purely 
managed bj' Indians It was built by Indians and managed by Indians 

f Ale thev woiking lerj successfully*’ — A Yes Recent years have given them 
large profits There is not sufficient capital floated in the concern During the 
last seven or eight years they liaie been enabled to clear off their debt, and this year 
declared a dividend of 6 per cent That is because they had to pay off arrears of the 
debt and interest 

Q In what way do you want to impiove the Department of Industries , you say, 
“ the Department of Industries, as it is at present organised and manned, is not equal 
to giving the needed assistance — A I think there ought to be more experts I don’t 
mean bookisli men witli a knowledge of tlieory, but men who have liad a hand in the 
practical working of things, who can assist other concerns For instance in the school 
that I am interested in, in the matter of workshop work a man who would tell us the 
right mixture for good cast-iron , who would tell us how to tempei steel, etc 

Q You say, “ The services of these should be freely placed at the disposal of all 
industrial concerns, of course only for tho puipose of advice and short terms of de- 
monstration work Only nominal charges should be made, for otherwise their services 
would neier be availed of ” Do "jou mean temporary advice*" — A Yes 

Q But if the expert is employed foi six or twehe months, then the company 
should pa-j ? — A Yes, the company would be prepared to pay 

Q In regard to technical education, you suggest two schemes by which the 
attempt to popularise technical education among Indians may be achieved, and you want 
the scheme of general education to be carried out by the Department of General 
Education , why? — A For this leason, because I believe in this countrv if any 
education is to progress it must be based on culture People must be told that they 
aie being trained for culture 

’ Q And about technical education, will these other experts manage technical 

education? — A I am referring to education in the earlier stages of life, when the 
inclination is first given to tastes and tendencies 

Q I am just going to explain If technical education is given, don’t you think 
1 that it should be under the Director of Industries, because the literary education is 
under the Director of General Education? You would want more funds for this? 
— A I am not sure that the line is so sharply drawm between general and technical 
education 

Q There would bo dual control between a technically educated man and a literaiy 
educated man? — A The Director of General Education may be in charge also of 
technical education I am not referring to the work aspect of the matter , I am not 
referring to mills Just as chemistry is a branch of general education, so mechanical 
engineering is a branch of general education 
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<2 All the teclimcal schools must be in Ins charge ? — A I uant that mechanical 
engineering and eierythmg should bo in the hands of one man, one controller 

<Sir F II Stcwarl — Q You are headmnstei of an institution at MasulipatamP 

4 Tes 

Q What sort of an institution is that , is it prl^ateP — A Pm ate, though very 
lecentl}'- Goieinnient has been gning it grants It uns started as a pinato enterprise 
to illustrate uhat we thought was nctossan m tlio present industiial conditions It 
IS a school in uhich geneial education is inlcrtvined vith teclinical education Wo 
aie trjing to abolish the distinction bctiveen the tuo A man inaj bo educated as 
much througli engineering ns through agriculture 

Q Prom uhnt ago do jou take 3 our pupils P — 1 From the ige of 10 up to 20 
Q lion many haic 3011? — A 200 

Q You sa3 th it in the districts 3011 knov best “ there vill neicr be an3' lack of 
capital for enterprise ”? — A Yes 

Q Have you an} personal connection 30inself uith an} industrial cnterpnses? — 
.4 If a feu pumping installations can be i ailed >=0, I am interested, as I base put 
mono3' in them 

Q Arc 30U interested in those jute mills lou speak of ^ — 4 JCot as a eharcholder 
but as one who takes a keen interest m thinos industrial 

Q You 603 “ dominated b\ single large shareholders *' I presume tho'o share- 
holders stalled theinP — 4 I am onh referniig to the human side of the problem It 
seems to me a joint-stock conipau}, if successful, ought to stimulate more actnil} 
and put more confidence into the jieople that it mil be a success As it is, the 
shareholder does not knou his owai share of authorit} over the concern If he could 
know it, if even shareholder felt that he vas in himself a master of the undertaking, 
he would take moie interest in it, and the direrfors uould check the action of the 
management Our shareholders do not cMiice that degree of interest uliich i« ncces- 
ssn for the deielopiiient of joint-stoek companies It is mcrch a lack of education 
Q Do }ou think that uoiild cause progress in efficiencs if eiciy shareholder had 

a hand in the managenient of a concern ? — 1 I am spcakinp in general terms A 

man should knou that his interest;, are there , that he is liimself an ovner of the 
mill 

Q Fiom the educational point of \iew ® — 1 Yes, if csen shareholder felt like 

tha it -would bo possible to obtain crorcs of rupees for capital in tbe district 

Q You detail tlie classes from uliom capital lias boon drawn 30 u sa3 it lias not 
been from the ramindars? — A No 

Q Arc thoi numerous in the district and V ell-to-do *’ — A Tes 
Q What do thev do with their monev*’ — I Spend it awnv in Jladras 
Q Tlien a on go on to mention «caernl pioneer industries ailiich aou think might 
he staited ha Goaemment, among avhieh a on mention cement factories le there no 
successful cement fnetorv in kfadras*’ — A There is 

Q Is there ana need then for Goaemment to pioneer such an industr} ** — 1 Tliore 
are faaourable conditions in Be/aaada for eeiiicnt niannfncturc There is an tnoinious 
demand for cement in cur districts, and I am aaaaic of friends who haan had this 
on their minds, but haae not aentured on account of lack of expert assistance 

Q Yet 3 on think that there is a need and that the case might bo met b} putting 
Goaemment ndaicc and assistance at their disposal ** — 4 In the matter of cement 
that might do 

Q With legard to the soap factor}, avhat has happened to that ? — ^4 It is out 
of existence The soap manufacturing plant vns lent to Goa eminent about a year 
and a half ago 

Q What has happened ? — 1 I haac no idea Wc haao addressed the Director 
of Industiies on a number of occasions, but haae liad no ropl}' 

Q In the next paragiaph a on speak of tlio qualifications a on aaant from a foreman 
or supervisoi Ton sa} 3 on need “onc'picked out of factories in European countries 
straight from the heart of nnmifnctunng experience aaith just enough intellectual 
power to grasp a new situation in imterials and men ” That is ratlinr a tall proposi- 
tion Do you expect to find those qualities in a man aaho is not much more than a 
foreman ** — .4 I have no idea of aahat kind of staift the foreman from England is made 
I did not know tint there -would he a contradiction between the capacit}- for work 
and the intimate knowledge of details, and the intellectual power that is nccessar} 
to understand a new situation I thought there was no contradiction between the two 
Q You have not come across such men ? — A iM3 experience of European engineers 
IS very limited So far, I have not met mechanical engineers from Europe 

Q In the next paragraph do 3011 refer to certain chanties in Madras**— A I 
mean a few technical and industrial schools ui Madras 
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Q Wliat ^ort of schools do thej maintain ? — A There is an industiial school in 
Madias with a small workshop attached to the school, where thej tram foreman, 
mistiies, etc 

Q Is that nhat jou aie trj'ing to do'’ — That is partlj iihat we are trying to do, 
but we aie tijing to do a little moie The point is this , in the institution here there 
iS no' requisition that the boj should ha\e an^ standard of general education It iS 
not demanded of him that lie should haie any high standard of general education 
There ha ^6 been Diiectois of Industries here uho asserted that it uas not necessary 
to go bejond the stage of primary education to ma^e good mechanics Our institution 
aorks on a slightlj difterent principle We believe that a certain standard of general 
education is essential for every good workman We want to put some self-i aspect in 
our workmen Manual uoik uill not succeed in this country until the worker knows 
and feels some respect for himself and his work Unfoitunatelj’’ in this land manual 
work has been discounted and put down as work which onl- low class people take to 
I am try mg to re-bridge that gulf 

.Q What class of workmen are jou trjung to turn out, the labourer oi the super- 
visor, or the man whom 3011 might call the leader ^ — A We are trying to deielop the 
workman B 3 workman I do not mean that he should not become a supervisor We 
begin with practical work We make a man thoioughly efficient, m piactical wdrk, 
and leave it to his own innate capacitv to develop into a supervisor or leader, whatever 

it IS 

Q Have 30 U got a workshop ? — A Yes, we have workshops of our own 
Q Sir Fazulbho 3 was asking you vour ideas as to the control of this work, and 
you said vour idea is to leave all the control under the Department of Education Do 
you maintain that opinion still? — .4 I do I think no sharp line of demarcation ought 
to be diavvn between the manual worker and the intellectual worker The age demands 
that the w orkman shall be respected throughout the country as much as the lawyei practis- 
ing at the Bar That is why I want to lump all these things under education irre- 
spectiye of mechanical skill or intellectual capacity 

Q And you think that the Department of Education is the best department to be 
in charge ? — A Tes, it will be under one head, no differences should be made between 
worker and learner All should be classed as learners 

Uon’hle VanAit M' M ilalaiiya — Q When wcie these jute mills started P — A 
I thmk about ten years ago 

Q Both of them? — A They wore started together, but a little internal trouble 
handicapped one of them The second was brought into working order only two 
years ago The first one has been working these ten years 

Q What do they make, gunny bags® — 1 Yes, out of Bimlipatam jute 
Q How does that jute compaie with Bengal jute ? — A I thmk it compares well 
enough , it finds a good sale 

Q Is the product of the mill absorbed locally ? — A Yes, and it is very much 
less than necessary for local needs We are a great exporting district , we export 
paddy m particular 

Q What IS it that stands m the way of your having more jute mills ® — A I 
thmk more will pome into existence As I told you, one particular jute mill, which 
was defunct, was re-started a few years ago I do not think there will bo any difficulty 
m bringing into existence mote jute mills, as soon ns the war conditions cease 

Q You say that the zamindar does not interest himself in industrial enterprise , 
can 3 ou say what is the reason for it , is not vamindar in Madras sufficiently educated ? 
— A Oh, no , he has received an education which has not turned his mmd to the 
needs of his country Of course there are honourable exceptions 

Q You have some very highly educated vamindars ? — A There are only one or 
two Even those few do not address themselves to the things that the country most 
needs 

(2 "What do they invest their spare capital in ? — A In buying other zammdarls, 
Q What remedy do you propose for diverting their capital to industnal enterprise? 
— 4 The better education of the zamindar 

C Do you think if you had a commercial college m your province, they would be 
attracted to it , would they send their sons to receive education there ? — A Oh, yes 
Q You suggest that Government should pioneer factoiies in certain directions 
which you mention Have you submitted any proposals in this direction to Govern- 
ment ® — A Hot as yet The idea was neyer m the air that Government could be 
brought to pioneer industries 

Q You feel more hopeful now ? — A Yes because the question has been raised 
Q Who IS the present Director of Industiies , is be a Member of the Civil Service 
or a business man ® — A The present Director is a Member of the Civil Service 

Q Since, when has he held this office? — 4 I think Mr Tressler was the last 
Director of Industries and was drawn from the Engineering Department 
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Q And smco when has the present gentlemtin been in ofHcc? — A The last two 
years , I think it is two years since Mr Trcssler his gone 
President — Q Gone where? — A Gone to the front 

Q I saw him only last August — A Perhaps he ceased to be Director since two 
years 

Mr A Chattel ton — No, \our infoiimtion is not conect 

Ilon'hle Pandit M M Malaiiya — Q You haie hcnid nothing about the matter 
of the expeiiments in the pencil ,faciori ’ — 4 A feu pencils uere brought up for 
exhibition but I base ne\ei been told if thei .11 e being manufactured in sufficient 
quantity to be placed upon the market 

Q But the factory is uoikingP — J Yes, someuheie in Madras It uas handed 
01 er to Government The succeeding uitness will be able to gne you more informa- 
tion, as he had something to do with the pencil factory 

Q Hon does the cumculum of aoui school differ fiom that of other schools*’ — 
A We make manual tiaining comptihoii , fiom the primaiy class upuards , and 
drawing also 

Q What other kinds of manual instruction do you give*’ — A Our youngest 
boys aie put to cane ueaiing in the piimnrv class, making little baskets In the 
higher classes we turn them oicr to carpenter’s work, ranking models in wood 

Q Have \o\i got a copy of the prospectus of the school? — A I have not got the 
curriculum of studies , I have got a report with me 

Q When was this school started? — A Ton a cars ago, in 1907 

Q Did it begin to attract students fiom the time it was started*" — A We started 
with five students 

Q Are ymiir students who pass through the school admitted into colleges*" — A 
Not in the Madras TJnivcrsih Calcutta is n bit fairer, because it takes boys on 
their meiits Two of our boys, uho, we found were soineulnt litcrarily inclined, 
were sent to Calcutta They examined them and took them into the Matriculation 
class 

Q Do they not appeal for the school certificate examination*" — A No, because 
the school is not affiliated to the Madias XTnnersity, because it departs from the cum- 
culum of study uliich the Madrm TTnivcrsitr has ciolved Wo liavo made Sanskrit 
compulsory, uhicli is sufficient to present affiliation to the TJniversitv Wo don’t 
charge fees, which is sufficient to secure disaffiliation 

Q Have you made any representation to the Senate to iccognisc your scliool*" — 
— A I don’t think it would be of any use, because we depart from the cumculum 
of study in certain material respects 

Q If you made a reference to the Senate and asked them to recognise the school, 
they might consider the matter? — 1 Yes, but it might interfcie with the fieedom of 
the school We nant to experiment and uant our hands free to experiment 

Q What kind of employment do youi boys get after they pass through your 
school? — A We educate them up to a standaid that corresponds to the Matnciilation 
standard of the Madras Hnncrsity At that point ue allow our boys to take to one 
or other of the technical courses We proiidc a number of openings for such boys 
There is a slight cml engineering course, but our ambition is to tram surveyors, 
so that our pupils can find uoik under suiacy parties, and mav be talcen into Local 
Boards and Municipalities Hnder stress of circumstances that course has been opened 
as a refuge for school final failures Wc hn\e opened a mechanical engineering work- 
shop which IS the best side of the institution Theic wc give them a full and complete 
training in engineering work There is a foundry section, and we are able to oast 
articles and design and make things These boys after four years of training find it 
very easy to obtain cmployTiient under various mills , as a matter of fact our own 
institution IS absoibing all the products of our training Wo once had a number of 
woikmen fiom Madras and elsewhere, uhoni we are replacing with our own boas 
Q AVhat do you mean by “vioikmen”? — A Men who have been trained in 
Madras and elsewhere, vlio como to us iged, and vliom vc want to replace by our 
own boys for moral rather than any other reason 

Q Haae they sufficient technical skill, these voikinen whom you rolilace? — A The 
workmen ha\e the necessary^ technical skill, 1 e , the bare manual slnll A man avould 
be a good turner, but has not the mind that could address itself to the principles 
underlying turning uork Hnfortunately most of them arc drunkards, and we cannot 
haae worlcmen in the institution uho are not absolutely above reproach The boy's who 
are receiving training are pupils vho grow up uith self-respect in them, and care for 
the respect of others 

’ work itself is concerned, how do your boys compare uith the 

workmen whom they are replacing?— 4 The boys who have had some years training 
now still comparo very favourably Only<4wo months ago our best turner rebelled 
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•against tlie orders of tlie Superintendent, and he had to be sent off I was a bit 
afraid tint the woik might not ^o on as nell as it did before, but the last two months 
Jiave proi ed that some of oui boys could be trusted to do the work 

Q Do you keep an eye on the after-life of your boys? — A We have not had any 
expeiience of that , only tiro or three boys have gone out of the institution All the 
rest have been engaged by the institution Of the two gone out, one is a supervisor 
of a mill in Temli, and the othei is in charge of a pumping installation 

Q What vages do such boys get in j-'Qur factory? — A We still regard them as 
students, that is why ue are pajiiig them stipends rather than wages The stipends 
range from Rs 3 a month to Its 10 We pay Rs 3 to the hoy who lust enters the 
-moulding shop , that is one way "^ou can induce hoj's to enter the moulding shop 

Q When you emploj them legularly, what is the salary you pay? — A The boy 
-who went out and who is now supervisor is getting Rs 40 

Q When does his technical poition of education begin , when does he begin to 
specialisoP — 4 Theic are two points at which the hojs are allowed to break off into 
-this mechanical course , one point is at the close of the high school, but there are few 
who can keep awaj so long fiom specialising At the end of the third form there is a 
-complete round of couises, and at that point we allow them to specialise 

Q After the Matiiculation course is over, you keep them on for fonr years? — A 
Rrom four to six years , four 3 ears foi the apprentice course, and six for the engineer- 
ing course, simply to stimulate interest in the bo5s for the higher courses 

Q You sa3 here that the piesent system of education is designed to meet the 

meeds of existing industries, and sou recommend that what should be done is to 
6uppl3 the needs of industries which aic to grow now You say that the Pachayappa 
chanties have started and worlvcd a few institutions with the distinct object of feeding 
existing industries ’ — A Of finding men for existing industnes 

Q You want the education to be hioader now, to train foremen for taking charge 
of existing industries '’ — 4 Yes, men imbued with a little imagination For instance, 
-ordinarilj the idea of an industnal school is simply to train a man who can be placed 
in charge of rice mills, or who can work ns a turner at Oakes L Co 

Q I understand you want a basis of liberal education, and technical education 

■afterwards '’ — ^4 So that a bo3’s imagination might be expanded We have been 
trying our hand at small pumps I should like our boys to interest themselves in the 
work of designing pumps and making them, 1 e , making an effort in the direction 
of onginal work 

Q You think that if there was some 53 stem of technical schools, such as you 
recommend a large number of young men would be attracted to it ? — ^4 Plus something 
else I think in the scheme of what ig called “ general education ”, there must be 
a manual tiaining side Everj Indian boy must of necessity go through that 

Q You would make manual training compulsor3' throughout the high school 
eourse ? — 4 Yes, so as to enable a bo}- to know his own aptitude, to discover his own 
tendencies, inclinations and capacity 

Q You are ver3' strong about the control of industnal schools You say that this 
snould be in the hands of “ the Director-General of Education, aided perhaps b3" a 
Board of Scientific and Industnal Experts ” — 4 The educational side should be 
(under him 

Q You think if the schools are placed under a separate Director, they would not 
have the same attraction for oui jouths, as the ordinaiy schools would have'’ — 
4 Yes, it may sound a bit overbold for me to say it, but I have another idea more 
drastic Tlie wliole scheme of education should be iccast , the educational ideal must 
be kept entirelv' separate from the service ideal The educational instruction must 
exist for itself , service must be entirel3 apait Government service may be recruited 
b3 special examinations, if the3’- care to have them Take the question of t’ e tahsildar 
I 4 iese may be lecnuted fiom men of the district, and an3body may sit for the examina- 
tion, and the tahsildar ma3 be asked not so much abflut Shakespeare and Milton, 
as about the local conditions of the district, the people, the crops, the industries and 
the possibilities and resources of the distiict It mav be more worth while, in the 
■case of some people, for Government to reciaiit their emplovees — this remark also 
applies to lawyers without making it necessary for evervone to go through the TJniver- 
sitv So that if the service ideal were kept apart, education would exist for itself, 
and help to develop the culture of the people It seems to me if this change were 
made, there would be numbers flowing into the technical schools who would qualify 
themselves for the practical industries of the present age That is my belief I have 
found it exceedingly difficult for practical handling This is the crux of the problem 
how to indues people to go into these technical schools and take kindly to industries 
in general and mechanical engineering in particular 
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Q Por tlie examination of talisildars, would jou make a knowledge of agnoul- 
ture and tlie agricultural possibilities of tlie district an important subject of the 
course?— 4 For a tabsildar I would do it This man lives his life among the ryots 
Q At any rate you wish that there should be more options of subjects? — A I also 
want that these people may not go into these institutions with the ono idea of sen ice 
Q Have you experienced any difficulty in finding capital, beyond the case you 
mention Do you know of any difficulties which these firms ha-vc in financing their 
industnes ?— 4 Not as regards rice mills You cannot present a man with a little 
money fiom going into rice mills and establishing one 

Q Por financing then industries and marketing their products are they an\ banks 
in youi district to help^ — 4 There is the Sladras Bank 

Q Has it branches in your distiict? — A Many , three or four 

Q Then all the financial needs of join district arc met bi the banks in that 
district^’ — 4 As far as the existing industries are conccined, though anybody would 
welcome money at a lower rate of interest than obtains in the district 

Mr C E Low — Q I should like to know more about the circumstances under 
wffiich the institution of such a school bccamo possible "Who aie the people who put the 
monei into iti’ — 1 The Indian Judges of the High Court of Madras 

Q People with local connections and interests? — 4 Tho\ started it in the first 
instance, but eieryone else has followed T suppose that is a testimoni to the keen 
desire in the counti^ for such institution 

Q It IS a general public interest and not a puieh local interest of the district® — 
4 It IS a puuly local institution, but because the idea was novel, all the pc-oplo 
has e helped it 

Q Do most of your funds come from inside districts or outside? — 4 From inside 
O "Who are the people you describe ns so enterpnsing , are thev Brahmins or non- 
Brelmins? — 4 First I would place the pleader , secondly, comes the merchant who is 
not very liberal A few liberal merchants, however, hare given monev Thirdh, 
the rvot has gisen mones The ryot in the Ivistna district is a sen educated man 
Q Ton get a number of educated ryots who have degrees to show® — i There 
are a few who have gone back to agriculture 

Hon’hlc Pandit M M Maloviya — Q After taking their degree? — 4 Yes, but a 
very, very few 

Mr C E Low — Q You get a number of ryots who know English? — 4 There 
are a number who are well posted in the ideas of the age Theio oiu Tcliigu papers 
which base free circulation The Telugu ryot reads the papers and takes an interest 
in things that mov e the w orld 

Q He reads and wiites in the semaculai freely? — 4 Yes, veiy well, and reads,, 
the best books in the vernacular 

Q Is admission to the school limited to people of any particular caste, or to 
people from the district? — ^4 No particulai caste All people come into it 

Q You are gi'ing an industiial bias to general education, and you don’t want 
that looked dowm upon by^ the boys and their parents ns something below the ordinary 
aveiage general education in the countiy and that is why you think if it was put under 
the Educational Department, it would bo more respectable? — d Yes 

Q Do you think that an institution which takes boys after they have had a 
general education and intends to turn out engineers, or mining people, or w easing 
masteis, is suitable® — 4 "Why not® The Civil Engineering College is still under the 
University 

Q That IS scarcely a case in point I don’t consider that a technical institution 
really succeeds unless it can go into the open market and its boys can compete with 
other products from elsewhere and get freely arcepted by induslTial concerns Is that 
a fair test® — ^4 That I understand 

Q Does the Engineering College here come under that test? — 4 Yes, but the 
boy IS no use The boy immediately he comes out of the Engineenng College does not 
make an engineer, and cannot be trusted He is then put as an apprentice under 
more experienced people , in the same way after the mechanical or industrial career is 
over, the boy will be taken to some works It may be required of him that he should 
have some mechanical experience 

Q Do you know of any industrial institution training mechanical engineers, not 
under the management of the Educational Deportment, whose products cot readily 
accepted by commercial and industrial people ? — A I have no idea 

Witness here gave confidential evidence 

Mr C E Low Q Turning to another question , who aie the men employed in 
these small rice mills, etc , as engineers? — 4 Up to very recently it was merely the' oil 
man of one nee mill who became the engine driver of another That is how it was 
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There are about fi\e 01 six men scatteied through, the district who hate picked up the 
art of building a iice mill of the liangoon or other tjpe, but aftei the small installa- 
tion came into existence, every fellow became an engineer That is the way it has 
^one on V,ery lecentlj — I am speaking of the last year, 1915-1916 — ^there have been 
some requisitions for men of capacitj% men who could build mills to work economically 
and efficiently I hate known of a case in tthich a good foreman was paid Es 1,000 
to put up a mill 

President — Q What school tv as he tiained in? — ^1 He tv as not trained He was 
for some time foreman of our institution 

Q They are improving themselves without the help of the school ? — A He was 
trained in our school He came into the) institution with the capacity already developed, 
and has had immense opportunities to develop his skill 

Mr C E Low — Q I leadily think that an enterprise run by Indian capital is 
worth more than a Government concern run ad hoc in your district ? — A I admit it 
The sight of an industry working successfully would be a great stimulus 

Mr A Chatierton — Q Have you developed the school since I last saw it ? — A 
Yes, we are now doing good work in the workshop 

Q How much are you spending on this school?— 4. It costs_ about Es 20,000 a 
j-ear altogether 

Q You say, “ Most of these enterprises are one-man concerns ” in the Kistna 
and adjoining districts Do you know anything about the big co-operative pumping 
installations that have been started ? — A I kuow all about them 

Q How are they doing ? — A One) enterprise is a great success, the Atmakore one , 
the other has practically closed down 

Q Why IS one a success and the other a failure ? — A There were certain natural 
facilities in Atmakore which the other had not The people that made up the second 
company were people without enterprise and without the spin! of co-ordination They 
have not been able to put themselves together and push work I have often found 
th u delaying in transplanting paddy and sowing seed beds The agricultural more 
than the industrial side is at fault 

Q You say that there were “ numerous pumping installations in and about 
Hollaii ”? — A I mean the Kollair Lakes and others They also have a wood fuel 
gas engine You remember you advised us to use coal for the first year, but fortu- 
nately the nest year ue turned over to wood fuel, though it took us quite a year to 
undeistand all the points of the machine We did manage to work it Now our 
little boys are in charge of it 

Q Are the boys in your school associated with all these pumping stations? — A 
We send our boys over when one is asked for 

Q These men who own these pumping installations, do they send their sons to you 
to be trained? — A No, because they are all rich men 

Q I'ou have only got the boys of poor parentage ? — A The only rich man sent 
there is my brother It is the poor boys The agriculturist and the landowner send 
their children to our school, because we have a complete residential system, so feeling a 
certain confidence in us they send their boys over to keep them in our charge 

Q You suggest that cement factories should be started in the Kistna district, but 
doesn’t everybody in that part of the country use soorki mortar?— A They do use it 
hut IS not cement very much better than soorki mortar? 

Q But IS it not more expensive ? — A Every good house in Masulipatam is cemented 
all round and inside up to a level of one yard 

Q Then you suggest that a sugar factory should be started at Samalkot There is 
already a very large one there ? — A I always speak from the point of view of augment- 
ing enterprises in the country I think there is need for another 

President — Q We should like to know your own up-bringing, your training, and 
why you took to this particular work?— A Immediately after my graduation I was 
sent over to Ootacamund by Dr Boumfe, who was my Professor, to work as Assistant 
to the Government Botanist I was there for about two years in Ootacamund then the 
dominating influence of my life brought me over to law My father is a very cultured 
and enlightened man He wanted me to go into law I went into law and passed my 
examination, but did not like it, so I turned a school master 

Q Where djd you get your assistants vho teach the practical side?— A We had a 
number of mistrees at the beginning, with an engineer, to supervise their work The 
same thing holds good now We have a number of young men working in it, who 
teach the boys A young man who studied in the Victoria Technical School’ and 
subsequently had workshop experience, started a uorkshop of his own had two 
years experience in it, and subsequently the workshop having been disbanded, he came 
over to our institution ’ 
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• Mr G E Low — Q Where did you 3 ourself liocomo permeated uitli the spmt o£ 

meclnnical engineenng ? — A Ituns simplj an eiiort to do something that would prove or 
use to the people and the countrj I nas never an engineer m3 self 

Q Do you still keep up 3 our botan3 ? — A As much of it as goes to agriculture , 
not much 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Do you raise all these Es 20,000 from sub- 
scriptions annually or monthl3 ? — A No, annuall'^ It is a precarious earning Of the 
20,000 our workshops give us from six to eight thousand 

Q You earn six to eight thousand from 3 our workshops, and the rest you collect’ — 
A Not the nett profit leally , we lose a couple of thousands on the Workshop because 
we indulge in a little experimenting 

• Q The rest of 3 our income is made up of donations ? — A Partl3 from property we 
liave been able to purchase up to now fioin subscriptions and gifts of land A few nots 
have given us some money One r30t has given us as much as ten thousand rupees 
worth of property 
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Innes A Co is one of the old films of Cocanada Oiiginall3 Mr Iniios and my 
father were the partners At inv fathei’s death 20 3 cars ago I became a partner and in 
1908 Mr Innes retired and I became the solo proprietor Innes & Co deal chicfi3 in the 
export of rice, oil seeds, iagger3, hemp and yitc and aie the managing agents of a 
rice factory known as the Coiinga Compaii3, Limited, foi ovei h ilf a centuiv In that 
P concern I own about two-thiids of the shares and I have been managing the concern. 

for the last 20 3'cais I have found no di{hcult3 in finding the nccessniw capital for 
the factor3 and believe that so far as God'ivan and Kistna districts ire concerned, 
tlieie will be no difiSculty in finding cipital for a rice facloi^, ns the rice trade is a well 
tried and old established one, and people know all about the business and do not 
hesitate to invest capital But then I personal]3 think that the rice trade has grown 
to so large an extent 111 latter (lavs, that there is no further scope of expansion or 
piofit and that enterpiise has to be diverted in other directions In the earl3 3 ears 
of m3 experience the profits were veiv good but latterh there lias been a ven large 
increase 111 the number of factories all ovci the delta districts with the result that 
competition in purchasing paddv and selling lice giew and braught down the profits 
to a nominal figure and in fact several late vears have shown a loss I should think 
that it IS high time theiefore that in these districts the industrial enterpiise should bo 
diveited to new channels Foi instance different kinds of oil seeds such as castor seed, 
gingelly seed, nigei seed, rape seed, ground nuts, copra and cotton seed aie available 
in large quantities in the northern ciicars and are at piesent exported laigclv to 
foreitrn countries Factoiies to extinct high grade oils 83 scientific and improved 
methods mav foim a good opening foi the investment of capital 

It IS not however casv to laise capital for now industrial undertalangs Personally 
I found great difiicult3 in raising capital to float a pencil factory in our cit3 on a 
propel basis We bought the necessmy machiner3 and even started a factors but 
after working foi a 3 ear or so, we had to close it ns oui expeiiments pioved a failure 
and expert advice could not be secured The factor^’ was Innded over afterwards to- 
the Gkivemment as the Director of Industries proposed to conduct experiments on 
behalf of the Government and bring it to a conmeicial basis ’’ The results of his 
experiments are not 3et known although fniil3 good marketable pencils were produced 
latterl3 

Teohnical education People are veiv shy of investing their monies in now industries, chiefiv owing to 
the lack of the necessaiy technical education and expert advice, calculated to infuse 
confidence If both are available, I do not think that there will be much difiicult3 in 
raising capital At present much of the capital is invested in lands. Government 
paper and debentuies and in fixed deposits in hanks In order to divert the capital 
to industrial undertakings, the Government will have to take such measures as will 
show to the public that investment of capital therein would give better returns To 
such an end I venture to suggest the desirability of establishing industrial schools in 
all important trading centres and also to form an industrial section to the course of 
educatiota in secondar3' schools )To advanced students, commercial colleges may 
with advantage be established in provincial centres for giving a course of training 
on up-to-date methods of busmess As for the labouiing classes em pioved in factories, 
etc , night schools for imnarting some general education will be of great benefit, 
resulting in making at least some of them into skilled labourers I would also further 
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suggest that the Government should send out year after year for a number of years 
young men 'with good education to advanced industrial countries to study the methods 
theie, and on their return, thej should be made aaailable thiough the Government 
to help in the new industries, uherever such help is sought 

I think it IS necessary to have in every province a Director of Industries who Official organisation 
shall be an administrator and shall hhve under him expert staff to give the necessary 
advice on technical matters When people come forward to float a company for a 
new industry the Government will have to lend the services of an expert for a certain 
number of years and will have to guarantee dividends for a certain period oi till it is 
brought to a commercial basis In some cases uhere capital may not be available 
although there is scope for a new industry and people come forward, the Government 
will have to grant loans free of interest for a limited period or till it reaches a com- 
mercial basis Such a system of Government aid wjl have, more than all, the effect 
of infusing the necessary confidence in the public in its present industrial backwardness 
and to give the necessary stimulus to industrial progress 

Steps should also be taken by legislation to prevent adulteration of articles for 
manufacture, such as ]ute, hemp, cotton, grain and seeds, either by wetting or by 
mixing sand, etc 

The railways should, as far as possible, maintain a uniform mileage rate of freight 
and uot give special prefeientnli rates to big ports, situated at long distances away 
from the pioducts, as otherwise the small ports which are the natural outlets would lose 
all their trade 

I think it is desirable to introduce a system of registration of partnerships 


Oeal Evidence, 23ed Januaet 1917 

Svr F H Stewart — Q Tou are the proprietor of Messrs Innes iS, Co P Is your 
business mostly export P — A Tea 

Q Are there many Indians engaged in the export trade in this part of the country p 
— A Fot directly 

Q About the nee mill may I ask if that is a paying concern P — A It was paying for 
a long time Of late the profits are not very good 
Q Owing to too much competition P — A Yes 
Q Is it a public concern? — A It is a ]oint stock companj 

Q Tou say that you have found no difficulty in finding the capital for the factory 
Have you raised additional capital P — A For the working capital we used some of our 
own money and whatever we required for other purposes we took from the banks 
Q You had no difficulty in getting money from the banks P — A No 
Q Then with reference to the pencil factory that vou have mentioned, we have heard 
something about it That was in GocanadaP — A It was bi ought from Bimlipatam 
where it originally was 

Q Why did you take it to GocanadaP Was that a suitable place P — A We removed 
it only to hav e it under our own supervision, because on account of bad management the 
factory did not work properly So we had it removed When we had got it under our own 
supervision we thought we could run it better 

Q Did you know anything about pencil-making before P — A There was a man who 
went to Japan and there fie learnt tfie trade to some extent and after his return be advised 
us about tfie machineiy, etc For a year we tried and the results were not satisfactory 
Q Are these experiments in pencillfinaking s'^ill being conducted by GoveiaimeutP — 
A Yes 

Q And they are getting wood from East Africa P — ^.4 So I believe 
Q So that Cocanada is not by any means the ideal centre for a pencil-making 
factory P — 4 We wanted to try with the local wood also 
Q Apd that was not successful P — 4 No 

Q In the next paragraph you speak about the investment of capital Tou say " In 
order to divert capital to industrial undertakings the Government will have to take 
such measures as will show to the public that the investment of capital therein would 
give better returns ” Is it that you want that people should expect better returns from 
industrial undertakings than they can get it out of landP — A At least the same returns 
if not more The same amount of money that people are getting out of investment in 
Government paper and debentures 

Q What IS that which is hindering the investment in industrial undertakings P — 
4 The doubt that the thing industnallv would not be a success 
Q What vou want to do is to create confidence P — 4 Yes 

Q And with that end in view you suggest that Government should send out year 
after year for a number of vears aoung men with good education to advanced industrial 
countries to study the methods there and that on their return thev should be made 
available through the Government to help in the new industries wherever thev should 
he started Do you think thev could do pioneering workP — 4 Yes 
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Q You tlimk they will be capable of doing that '' — A Tbty should be able to do 
that if they receive proper tiaining , 

Q Have you come acioss any of the students that ba've been sent by the Govern- 
ment to foreign countiies^ — A No 

Q You speak of the need tbeie is in over^ piovinte lor a Hirectoi of Industries 
You are a business man yourself? AVbat class of man should be be? Should be be an 

official or should be be a scientific and technical expeit or should be be a busmess man? 

H He need not necessanlj be a technical or a business m in He must be an able 
administrator 

Q You will put that then as bis first requiicment, a knowledge of men, bow to 
manage latber than a knowledge of anj j^rticular branch of industiy ? — A Y'es 

<2 Y'’ou then suggest that stops should be taken by legislation to ])re\ cnt adulteration 
ot articles foi manutactuie such as jute, hemp, cotton, grain, and seeds'-' Do jou think 
that it IS practicable*’ — 4 Of course there will bo some ditiicultj about it I propose 
that i committee maj be appointed to make enquiries and submit definite proposals 
about it 

Q You are a membei of the Jladras Council ^ — A Yes 

Q You think that Go^ ei nment should lake up and go into the mattei and appoint a 
committee for this purpose® — 1 Yes, to adMso on wliat lines legislation can be made 
Q How do you imagine that such a proposal would commend itself to the cultivator 
oi the sellei ® — A At piesent we do not know whether it is the ciiltiiator or the middle- 
man 01 the merchant that adulteiates the stuJl In some places it is the culticator that 
does it 

Q You buj for cxjioi-t You sufter fiom adulteiation I sujipose Do jou think 
that the trade generally would welcome such legislation*’ I mean the export trade ® — A 
I think so 

<3 As a piactical business man aou think thea would®— 1 I tlmik that the c-^porters 
will ceitainlj' welcome it 

Q With the idea that they would get a better price for their produce? — A At 
piesent the piicos that we get are on the assumption that wo oxpoit good stuff Tho 
quality of the aiticlo is found onh after it reaches the port of destination If the article 
IS found inferior then claims are made 

Q You are illowed a certain margin ® — A That is so in some instances That is 
onlj foi slight loss in weight 

Q Is there a margin foi qualiH ® — A There is no m.iigin for bad quality It is 
only in some cases wheio the ai tides got deteriorated b\ lemaining for a long time in 
tiansit ’ 

Q Any system of examination and certificates would tell in-faiour of the largo 
ports, would it not® You me not putting foi ward a plea for Cocanada It is not a 
large port ?- — A I refer not for Cocanada onlv but for ill ‘jmall ports 

<3 You could not take stops to pieaent ndultoration in ill the smaller ports® — A At 
piesent we have not the staff to do the inspeetion There might be one man for each 
of the smaller ports 

Q In the last sentence of joui note you sax that it is desiiable to introduce a system 
of partnerships That is an answer which we linxe had ovtfi-vwhere Do x'ou believe 
that to be piachcable® — A If tho Government were to sax that cxerx firm ought to be 
registered then there will be no other alternatix e but to register 

Hon’hle PanAit M M MaJaiiya — Q You pax that people ire shy of investing their 
moncx' in new industiial undeitakmgs chicflx owing to the lack of the necessary 
technical education and expert advice calculated to infuse confidence Do you think that 
if you had a sound system of technical education and the people weic educated they 
would come foiward to invest monex in industnal undertakings® — A Yes 

Q You recommend the establishment of iiulustTial schools in important trading 
centres and jmu also recommend that there should be an industrial section in tho 
secondaiy schools Do you think that the change would be popular and that our 
boys will readily take to the industrial education ® — .1 It may be unpopular ih the begin- 
ning but in a fexv yeais I think that most of tho boxs will take it up That will 
be in the course of a few years 

Q You mean that the tendencj will be in fax our of the change® — A Yes 
Q You advocate the formation of a commeicial college Are jou in favour of a 
commercial college in every province? — A I would have at least one in every province 
If not there should be one for the whole of India, a thoroughly well-equipped college 

Q But you think that it would be much better to haxe such colleges in every 
provincial centre ? — A That would be much better 

Q If there were only one central college for the whole of India do jou think that 
students from all parts of the country will go there? — A I see that even now some 
students are going to Calcutta for the study of medicine 
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Q That as because tliej ]ia\e not got an institution in tlieir own province If there 
was an institution in the province then students will take advantage of it rather than 
go to a distant proi ince — A Tes 

Q Do you think that /amindais will be induced to send their sons to the com- 
mercial colleges P — /I I am not quite ceitain about the zaimndars But well-to-do ryots 
and mei chants will do it and then the othei people will also come in 

Q If administi ition also is taught, then, probably the zamindnrs maj send in 
their sons^ — A Tes 

Q It IS onlj when people come forward that Goiernment could lend the services ' 

of experts for a certain number of yeais That would oiilj applj in the case of an 
industry which has not been worked successfully eithei in this piovince or in the 
neighbouring provinces "When you have an industiy working successfully in a neigh- 
boiiring province, then people will take adaantage of the knowledge derived there and 
start an industry in their own province Don’t you think so ^ — A When there are 
industries working successfully in the neighbouring provinces we do not require any 
special advice from Government or any such thing 

Q Ton want information about it to be furnished to the general public Do vou 
think that a bureau of information would be useful ? — A Certainly 

Q Do vou think it would be a good thing if the buieaii published information 
from time to time both in English and in the vernacular’ — 4 I think the medium of 
English will be enough for the present In mani of the places English is well 
understood 

Q Do mayoriti of the men who carii on trade know English’ — 4 To 
Q Don’t you think that for their benefit the information should be published in 
the 1 ei naculars ’ — A In many places the men hare people to translate to them If 
there could be lernaculai translation also that would ceitainlv be advantageous 

Q Have you got any banks in youi district to finance industries? — A There are 
no separate banks to finance industries alone 

Q Do the existing banks finance indiistnes in am way? — 4 No doubt the existing 
banks give loans to people but not to industnal concerns as a body 

Q On what secuntv do they adiance mouty to business men’ — A On personal 
security of two substantial men and on the security of good's 

Q Don’t y ou think y on want a bank which would advance money to industries on 
the security of the plant, the machinery and the buildings also® — A Tes That would 
be very helpful in the ca^e of any now industries that mm be started 

Q Ton say that such a system of Goieiiimcnt aid will haic the effect of infusing 
the necessary confidence in the public in it*? present industiiai backwardness and to 
give the nocessaiy stimulus to industnal progiess Tou are not particular about the 
eiact form in which Goiernment aid should be guen What you want is that by extend- 
ing its moral support and also its financial suppoit Goieinment ouglit to show that 
it wants to encourage enterprise ? — ^.4 Tes 

Q Tou say that the railway's should maintain a uniform rate of mileage Don’t you 
think that many of the difficulties that at present arise are due to tlie fact that the 
railways are managed bi different companies’ — 4 Tes 

Q Don’t vou think that it would be much better if the State managed all the rail- 
ways’ — 4 I would much prefer to «oe the management in the hands of the State • 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Tou refer to the or er-de\ elopment of the rice industry in the 
district and you suggest that the question of oil extinction might be taken up How do 
you propose to deal witb the oils that are extracted Where is the market for them 
Hare you any definite ideas on the subject’ — 4 For a long time I was managing a 
castor oil factory Fram the beginning of thi wai all the oil seeds are now being 
crushed locally' They are now crushing giound-iiuts and we are finding a market for 
them locally It sometimes goes to the coast ports 

Q Does the local market absorb them all’ — 4 I cannot say that 
(/ Are they using this oil for lamp^'- 4 Not giouml-nut oil lliey aie mixing 
ground-nut oil with other oils such as the cocaniit oil and also the gingell-y oil It is 
used foi edible puiposes because it is cheapoi 

Q I haio lust one otlui question Tou suggest the desirability of establishing 
industrial schools in the impoitant trading centres What is your idea of an industrial 
school’ — 4 Just for training the mechanics 

0 Do yoiu think that the production of a few mechanics will lead to considerable 
industnal deyelopuient’ — 4 For laige industrial development we require higher indus- 
trial colleges and more efficient men 

Hon’hir Sir Fazulhlidy Cummhhoy — Q Did you start this rice mill’ — 4 It was 
started in my father’s time 

L} Hare ,ou got iin ic'ene funds' — 4 Yes 
Q Tou are not woikiiig at a piofit’ — 4 No 
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Q On account oi tlie ■nar '' — A Not on account of the -nar 'VVar Las also aliected 
us to some extent We aie not able to give full 'worL. to the factoiy 

Q You saj that in some cases wbtre capital may not be available altbougb there 
IS scope ioi a new industiy and people come ionvard the Qovoinment will have to grant 
loans free of interest foi a limited period oi till it reaches a commercial basis Loans 
on what security ? — A On the sccuiity of the factory itself 

Q You sij that if theie is piofit it must go to the people and that if there is loss it 
must go to the Government ^ — A I understand it as a sort of pioneci factory 

Q In the place of Government giving money to the people don’t you think that it 
would be much better if Government staited a pioneer factoiy ® — A My pioposition 
almost comes to the same thing At present the people want to bo educated in order that 
confidence may be infused in them 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Malavtya — Q Bo you mean that Government should first 
pioneer the industry and then hand it ovei to piivatc enterprise -' — A Yes 
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Capital over Q 3 Rtce milling — This is one of the laice ind important industries in the Madras 

production Presidency that is being earned to excess by the increasing numbei of factories 

year after year, and one that is suftenng for want of full employment throughout 
the year The districts of Eistna and Godiivari are the rliief centres of this industry 
and contain mills of large and medium capacity In the woiking of most of these 
mills, economy and efficiency are not at all observed as the machinery is handled by 
men v\ho do not know their work and who have not had any training for it In a 
good irany cases, the mills were not constructed by duly qualified or experienced 
engiuceimg experts, and factories are even today being tonstnicled by irresponsible 
persons, who possess a little Icnow ledge of caipentry or smithy vroik, on the system of 
tnal and enor, yvith the lesult that some mills have undergone two or thieo ro- 
coiisti actions after the original yrrong construction This state of thing-, is duo to 
lack of expert advice and demonstration factoiies To quote my own oxpeiieuco, in 
the year 1900 we searched foi an engineer to constiuct a iice mill We got and 
employed one on a salary of Rs 250 per mensem Ho dragged on the construction 
of the mill, introducing unnecessary and ill-suited appliances into the mill, which wo 
could find out only after the finishing of the constiaiction, and he had to learn every- 
thing at oui expense In the end it turned out that ho was a good mechanical engineer, 
well versed in the construction of cotton gins and cotton pi esses, and we had to 
demolish the whole mill constiuctcd by him and the afiair involved us in a total 
loss of Es 80,000 

During the last 5 or 6 years, the people in the Southern districts have largely 
taken to this industry and have already constructed, I believe, a larger number of 
mills than are necessaiy and new factories aio being constructed, even today in 
places where there is already a good numbei of them Owners of these mills have 
complained to me that there is not full woik for their mills and that they desire to 
convert their factoiies to manufacture something else that is profitable The want of 
pioneei factories in the province has made cnteipnsmg people yvho want to invest 
their money in industnes helpless and has not given them any opportunity to think 
of new industries with any confidence of success Thus they have naturally found 
it safe to follow in the footsteps of industnes that have been ilieadv taken to by 
people largely and with some success The starting of pioneer factories will give 
a right direction to the spirit of industrial enteipiiso that is largely- and speedily 
spreading in the country To say a few yvords about the method of construction of 

the mills in the South, — in the districts of Tanjoie, Madura and other places the 

machinery that is adopted for the purpose of making iice is one that is ill-suitcd 
and it consists generally of an oil engine of 16 to 2Q b h p , and a combined nee 
huller and polisher The percentage of yield of iice is very- poor, the husk that may 
he used as fuel with advantage is not at all made use of for that purpose, and the 
cost of renewing parts is excessive and disnroportionate to the working When com- 
plete and proper mills are installed side by side with the existing ones, these mills 

will have to yield place to them and the whole or a good portion of the inv estment must 

be considered as loss It was at the recommendation of the Department of Industries 
- that people took to this method of factory construction I know that the Depart- 
ment of Industries charged a fee to give and repeat the same advice to persons that 
liav-e sought its advice foi constructing nee mills Referring to this state of industry. 
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_I coatiibuted an article to the 1912 June ibsue, ol the “ 'Wealtli oi India ”, a journal 
in Mndi-as, under tlie title o± “ llice Milling in Soutliern India ” and the above 
statements I make, from mj espenence as tbe ownei of one of tbe earliest iice mills 
started in the pioMuce and' as one in touch uith mills and fdctoiies as a supplier of 
jnachmery and mill stoies to a good many of them 

To lemedy the evils of this industry, I propose a demonstration tactorj in an 
important centre uhere up-to-date machinei'j and appliances adopted to the making 
of rice, both for export and local consumption, should be voiked and exhibited 
Expert advice and guidance must be made aaailable to the piesent and 
prospective owners of mills to run then mills uith efficiency and economy The 
addition of auxiliarj oi alternative industries like cotton spinning and oil pressing 
will improve the prospects and the piospeiity of these factories and here again I 
repeat that the starting of pioneer factories uill assist and enable people to think as 
to the industries they can successful!} append to then existing concerns As an 
instance, I maj say that most of the factories that ueie canning on cotton ginning 
in the season have appended iice mills as au alternative industry and the vorking 
of these factories is found more profitable 

I cannot saj with anj certainty that theie is any industrj in this Presidency Govomment 
that has leeeived noticeable benefits from lesearches conducted by Groveinmeut Depart- 
ments excluding the tuo pioneei industries of chrome leather and aluminium Learning 
that the Department of Industries has studied the question of expressing oil from 
cotton seed and that Government budgeted some funds for carrjing on experiments 
in new industries, I addressed a letter on 1st April 1914, to the Director of Industries, 

Madias, requesting him to make an experiment at Bezwada for cotton seed oil and 
stating that I would give the land free in a convenient place and also supply law 
material for one season But the Director did not seem to have given due consideration 
to the proposals to develop this new industry and the Anderson’s Sciew Oil Press that 
was puichased bj the deputment foi carrying on the expeiiinents was used in some 
other w ay and that w ithout any success 

In and all aiound Bc/wada and Guntiir, within a ladius of a few miles there 
aie sevei il cotton ginning factoiies which sell large quantities of seed to exporters to 
foreign countiies Theie is abundant law material for a mill and the starting of a 
pioneei faotoiy for this industry is von necessai'y Oi if the Goveniment will give 
its support by obt lining the necessaiy machinei'y and plant and by' guaranteeing a 
dividend of G per cent foi two years, a joint stock company may easily' and leadily be 
foianed having for its shareholders many of the owners of the ginning factories 

Certain phees in this province are excellently suited for the location of a factory Portland oement 
to manufacture cement, by the abundance and richness of the approved quality of lime 
and clay which constitute the component law materials lequired foi tins industiy 
I and iny brothers made efiorts to start a cement factory in the year 1900 at Berwada, 
erected Wildings for the purpos'e, and acquiied lind foi same, and purchased some 
preliminaiy machinery ilso for the testing of cements, etc , but had to give up the 
undertaking for want of expert guidance and advice and had to convert the concern 
t into a rice mill We wont to Bombay in seaich of an engineer but could get only 

one who said that he knew nothing about cements but that he could construct a rice 
mill The experiences we had with this engineci were detailed above 

In the whole of the Madias Prosidencv , there is only one cement factory' and the 
foreign impoited product to the annu d value of about Its 15 lakhs, is consumed in 
this Presidency alone Tlieio is a great desire on the put of many enterprising men 
and capitalists to start a ficton foi the manufactuie of this material at a convenient 
centre, and a joint stock eompanv can readily be floated provided the Government will 
give its eo-operation by the grint of a few acies of land, in a suitable place free of 
rent and by obtaining the necessary inachineiy and plant fiom Home, lud bv seeming 
the necessarv expert advice and information Moic help than this is not necessary 

We have a Department of Industries in our province that is intended to develop 
the indigenous industries and this department, as it is constituted, cannot fulfil the or^miation 
functions property, as it contains neithei , experts nor eyperienced business men, but 
only men of the Public Woiks Department, who passed then examinations in the 
Provincial Civil Engineering College, who have no opportunity of having anv practical 
experience of any industix' and who even after selection to the ofiice arc not deputed to 
aindergo any special training I cannot say that any useful purpose has been served 
' latterly by this Department of Industries nor is any useful purpose likely to be seiwed, 
if it IS continued as it is 

Eoi the development and protection of industries, an organization of the Govern- 
ment IS quite a necessity and it should consist of a Director of Industiies ind 
experts who have Indian and foreign experience in the piominent existing and pros- 
pective industries and who ne fit by then knowledge and expeiience to guide and 
inform those that are engaged in tlieir respective industries It is desirable that the 
Director of Industiies and the experts should be Indians as far as practicable, to 
facilitate easy exchange of views and intei course with their countrymen md the 
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runnmg of the department at a comparatively lov cost The Director of Industries- 
must be .more of a practical business man with administrative experience than a mere 
expert 

There should be an Advisoi3 Board of Industiies to aid the Director of Industnes- 
and it should consist of business men uho are engaged in prominent industries and 
its function should be to assist the Depaitment of Industries with its opinionSj advice 
and infoimation, both as to the existing and prospective industries to be developed, 
with regard to then furtlieiaiice and piospeiitj The Director of Industries should 
be endowed vith executive pouers md budgeted funds and sliould keep the Advisory 
Boaid mfoi-med of all the moiements of his depaitment with legard to industries In 
matters where half oi moie than half the meinbeis of the Boaid differ from him, he will 
lefer such matteis to Go-veinment foi final settlement The Diiectoi of Industries and 
the Adiisoij Board maj be co-oidinate functionaries, subject to the control of the 
Piovincial Government 

The establishment of a college of commeice is a great desideratum in our 
Presidency At piesent, the demand foi dulj qualihod men, to manage factories and 
business concerns, is veiy great, and is increasing day bj daj with the growth of 
factories and business concerns Bi bringing into existence men dulj trained in 
commerce, they can manage ludustiial and business coiiceins with greater economy and 
efficiency, and will surely conduce to the piosperitj of industries The training received 
111 a college of commeice b-s the sons of iich capitalists and landholders and those 
that haie natuinl propensities for business, will enable them to take to trade and 
mil induce them to think of starting new industiies and will also serve as a great 
incentive to the development of industries and promotion of trade ^ This will at the 
same time be a great diversion to j’'oung men from the present dai Dniversiti education 
and the love of learned professions that it engenders, and it will enable them to seek 
cmplojnnent elsewhere than under the Goiernment and thus also cieates new opening 
for prnate service, not to speak of the scope it afioids to people to become business 
men on then own account The curriculum of studies should include among other 
subjeets, business organi7ation, management of business, advertising, salesmanship, 
and othei allied subjects necessaij for the piactice of business 

A scheme has been contemplated in our province with reference to the Kistna 
Reservoii Pioject and further investigation into the possibilities of this scheme might 
contribute to the industiial prospeiity of a good portion of the Andhra country 

The opening of a provincial industrial bank with branches in important and 
suitable conties foi lending monei to industrial concerns at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 6 pei cent mil seive as an efficient and substantial aid to the promotion 
of the existing and to the development of the new industries Applications for loans 
may be referred to the Director of Industries in Advison Board, as constituted in the 
manner aboie described, for then lecominendation 


Oku Bvidexce, 23iid Jixuuii 1917 

'1/r A Chatterton — Q You liaie no objection to giiiiig usta short note about your 
fiimP — A ltd The Department of Industiies required a statement like that from me and 
1 have sent it m iiking it confidential 

Q You sai that the woiking oi the factoiies that 30U have in the Godavari and 
Kistna districts is 111 the hands oi men iiho don't know their voik and who don’t do it 
economicallj and efficienth ^ — A Yes 

Q What soit oi nages do you pai the men who run these factories and mills'’ — A 
Thev range fiom Bs 250 to Ps 50 i month Thei laiy leiy largely , 

Q The onners of the mills hait no knowledge of the business themselies '’ — A No 
Q Do thei interfeie much in the working of them '’ — A They depend upon their 
maistries 

Q Do thei restrict them m the maitei of lepaits and ilpkecp of machinery? — A^ 
No The maistrj does eierjdhing ' 

Q The maisiiies 01 men who are running these mills complain to me leiy frequently 
that owing to the owners of the mills hating little practical knowledge of the running 
of machineiy they do not allow them to undertake the necessary repairs with the result 
the machinert gets out of order '’—A On the otliei hand, thej do 11101 e repairs than 
aie iiecessart and waste the money of the owners 

Q You aie rejiresenting the owner’s view '’ — A Mechanically, he does not know 
much about it and he has not am sj stematic knowledge of the thing 

Q What are these factories run withf Steam power 01 water power '’ — A Most of 
the mills in Southern districts aie luu b\ oil-tngine'- and probably an eaual m mbei 
in the Kistna and Godlvan distiicts by oil and steam engines, but there are very few 
run by gas engines 

Q Wheie there are water falls have they been used for jiower purposes ? — A No 
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Q Has unj attempt been made to get concessions fiom Government for -water 
po-wer ? — A A'one to my knowledge 

Q Ton talk about tlie introduction of iice mills in tbe Tan]oie district and Madura 
ana other places and you say that tbe people are not quite satisfied witb them ? — A Yes 
The Depaitment of Industiies came into existence uhen people thought of starting 
mdustiies in the Southern districts 

Q Is it not a fact that the gieat successes of the mills that weie put up in the 
south of India bj these owners of rice mills, led to very large number of others to come 
anP — A Yes 

Q Did not the people make a lot of monej in Tan]oie abd Maduia '’ — A In the 
absence of better constiucted mills the} could make profits out of the mills because there 
was no competition, and efficiency and econom-v uere never cared foi 

Q Thej possessed a great advantage over the old methods of dealing with the thing 
hj handP — A Eien that I cannot say, because the percentage is aeiy much less in the 
.s-^stem adopted in the southern districts 

Q Is it not a fact that, oaing to the successes of these small rice mills that were 
installed and the competition that has been introduced in consequence, more enteiprising 
■men have nov gone m for a higher t3pe of mill so as to effect greater economies and 
thus compete on satisfactor} terms with the small mills ** — A Ho Once they put their 
monej’- into these small mills and found their money was not properly invested and they 
are now talang to a better type of construction 

Q Wlij' did they put their money on unsuitable mills in the beginning ? — A 
Because the-^ could not do bettei and thej vere so adaised bj the Department of Indus- 
tnes That is what I learnt When I came to Madras to do my business I found that 
most of the investors sought the adi ice of the Department of Industries and it was that 
department that recommended such a typo of mills 

Q It IS not a question of the percentage turned out but the question of the numbei 
of mills that were established*’ — .1 They are growing even today on that system, that 
IS, the same old type 

Q There must be some advantage ? — A In 'the absence of anything better they aie 
taking to it 

Q Do jou mean to say that these men in Tanjore and Madina put their money in 
machinery and plant which they Imew would not pay*’ — A Hot that When they know 
that it pays one man, they follow that man and it might pay the man ]ust in that 
localitj until some two or three more mills were started, and when there is competition 
the man finds that he is losing and he has to change the construction 

Hon’hlo Pandit M M Malauya — Q You said that the peicentage of rice 
turned out bj that system is much less than that turned out by hand or by bettei - 
constructed mills** What becomes of the rice that is not turned out ** — A It goes as 
waste into the husk The rice is used for local consumption and exported to neighbour- 
ing districts, probablj some of it is exported The ditteience is about G to 8 per cent 
The percentage of iice turneil out is 54 aery nearty and it ought to be about 62 or 63 
These mills liaae failed because they are throwing awaj' 8 per cent of the original 
-weight of the paddy ** — A Yes, and because the lenewal of parts also is a verj hea-ry 
utem 

Mr A Chatterton — Q AVhat are these small plants ** — A Engleberg 
Q What IS the cost of the installation of these iice hullers ** — A Foianerly Es 750 
Q The whole plant ? — A The vhole plant consists of one huller and an oil-engine 
The whole thing -wiU cost about Es 3,500 to 4,000 

Q Hon much would the improied tjpe of mill cost ? — A It will range veij widely 
with capacity It may cost Es 15,000 if eaeiydhing is done cheaplj and economically 
Q There is a big jump from Es 3,500 to Es 15,000 ** — A But there is a big jump 
in the outturn and there is more profit Six to 8 per cent is a good deal of difference 
and a man has to waste 6 to 8 per cent of rice 

Q I don’t accept jour figure of 8 per cent ** — A That is what we have practically 
found out In our own mill wo have worked both the systems and I have narrated the 
bitter experience I ha-ve had as rice mill ovnei 

Q You suggest as a remedy for this thing that Government should establish a 
demonstration mill ? — A Yes 

Q But are there not 30 or 40 high class nee mills running ** — A No There are verj^ 
few mills There are so many mills in the presidency but very few of the mills are 
provided with proper engineers, not even four or five mills The Coringa Eice Mill is 
managed by a proper engineer and the South India Industrial Mill has got an engineer, 
but I don’t think that other mills have got a proper engineer 

Q If these demonstration mills are put up they will compete against these people ** — 
A The demonstration mills are not to compete Since people have already invested a 
good deal of capital in these nee mills and the work turned out is quite disproportionate 
to the capacity of these mills and there is wasteful work, in order to avoid all that. 
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to make tlie best of the evil, if they have a demonstratioa factory they can introduce 
all up-to-date improvements into the mills and show impio-ved efcciency and economy 
and outturn 

Q Tou mean an experimental factory P — A. Tes 

Q What jou mean is that Government should establish a model factorj^ and allow 
the people to see it work and then hand it over to private enterprise? — A No There 
are already too manj rice mills in the country and we do not want anj pioneer rice 
mills but I want a demonstration factor}' in this countrj I give you an instance A 
new “ separator ” vs Inch had a great efficiency for separating cargo rice from paddj was 
put in a mill in Ellore and they used to command more profits than other mills and 
thej kept it as a secret If such appliances are woiked and demonstrated in a factory 
the people will adopt the impioved methods and will become more prosperous 

Q Do you know anj thing about the experimental vsork that is being done in the 
chrome leather and aluminium? — A But these two things proved successful and 
profitable 

Q And none of the others proved profitable and successful? — A I don’t think so 

Q Don’t -vou find an extended market for oil-engines consequent upon the operations 
of this department? — A There is more demaiid foi oil-engines by the recommendation of 
the department for pumping and rice mills 

Q You wanted to start a cement factorv' in Bezwada on account of the lime? — A 
Tes, and good mateiials 

Q Is there anj market for the cement if made? — A Yes Cocanada and Masuli- 
patam consume largely 

Q How many ban els a year are used in the districts? — A I have not an exact 
idea but I know there will be a sufficient demand if a factory is constructed 

Q Do you loiQw what the importation of cement to the whole presidency is? — A 
Sixteen to 17 lakh of lupees worth a j'ear 

Q How manj factories would that keep going? — A Some three factories There 
IS good work for one more factor}' 

Q What I wanted to ascertain from you is whether }ou have made any accurate 
and definite inv estigation into the matter, or whetliei you are making a general sugges- 
tion with regard to this? — A I first wanted to start a cement factory but I was disabled 
for some reasons, and I had to convert it into a rice mill 

Q Did vou make any definite enquiries? — A We sent mateiials to the Gov'ernment 
Chemical Examiner and we got the materials analysed and they were said to be very 
suitable But toi want of expeit advice we could not proceed further 

Q To make how much cement? — A Hundred ban els a dav 

Q Could it be made to pa} ? — A Those are all points to be decided b} an expert 
We’ want expert advice on these points 

Mr C E Low — Q I am afraid I have not quite understood why you vv ant this 
model rice factory here Is it that you anticipate, if a model factor} on an improved style 
IS set up, that the disappearance of the inefficient factories would be complete? — A 
Yes 

Qi Supposing there is a mouse and' a cat comes and eats it and then a tiger comes 
and eats the cat, which is the superior type of factory? Is it cat or the tigei? — 4 
I don t understand your point 

Q The industrial department came along first of all with a small plant which was 
welcomed, and set up a large number of them and then a more efficient thing comes along 
and destroys it and you rightly want the destruction to he complete in order that more 
efficient things may spring up But how do } 0 u know that this thing will not be super- 
seded by something superior and then you will turn on the Industrial Department and 
sa} why did } oil put up this demonstration factory ? Twent} years hence youi successors 
would be coming heie'and blaming the Industrial Department first for setting up the 
demonstiation factory which you now propose, because it has been superseded by some 
other type ? — A It would not be like that Money has been largely spent by the people 
in this presidency on rice mills The efficiency of these mills has to be secured some- 
how or other and we have to make the best of the evil and the only way is to make the 
existing mills work more economically and efficiently 

Q B} the existing mills do you mean small mills ? — A Tes In some of the mills 
theie IS no economy and efficiency, and the woik turned out is quite disproportionate to 
the capacit} 

Q You said before that the old type of inefficient mill should be knocked out, but 
now you say that the old t}pe should be continued and the work should be more effi- 
cient? — ^-4. A rice mill consists of a number of machines It has got various appliances 
and as new plants are invented in foreign countries these people have to be informed 
about them and have to be shown the success of the thing so that they can adopt the 
impro cements and improve the existing mills so as to work them profitabl} 
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Hon' hie audit M M Malaiiya — Q Do jou mean tlie old mills can. exist with 
certain improiemcnts eitected in parts ^ — 4 Yes That is the onlj way 

Q The old mills need not be discarded altogethei ^ — A Need not be It will be a 
serious loss if thej aie discaided altogethei 

Q You onlj suggest imjiroi ements bj means of new and inipioved paits^ — 4 Yes 
And n e must make the best of u hat u e baa e 

2 I 1 C E Low — Q You speak of the cotton and ginning factoiies Aie there too 
manj of these j et ? — 4 Not too manj 

Q Do you know what happens in otliei jiaits of the countiy wheie theie aie too 
manj ginning factoiies® — 4 I do not know 

Q I can tell jou in Beiar and Khandesb, uhere if they get a dozen gins in one 
place they make a combine and six of them uoik while the rest will be idle but share 
the piofits Haae jou auj signs of that imong tliese iice mills® — 4 That is the case 
with legaid to cotton presses in the Kistna district Thej form into a ring and whether 
they uork or not they share the profits 

Q Because theie is not enough uoik for all of them® — ^4 Yes 
Q That IS a waste of monej and uhat do 3011 think is the solution of it® — 4 It is 
a uaste of moiiej Whj should thej build a factor j to keeji it idle 

Q Can ■^ou suggest anj solution® — 4 To combine some other industij that will 
paj 

Q The point that jou make about combining some of these mills uitli oil mills to 
improse their efficieiicj and iiicieise their piofits is a thing that may be taken into 
consideration Don’t jou think it points to the neccssitj of looking at the thing from 
a broad point of aieu and on geiieial and economic grounds before j'ou start anything 
of the kind'® — I haao suggested two remedies, alternatne industiies and auxiliary 
industries 

Q That IS post] one the difficulty ® — A Some daj or other it will have to be tackled 
with and uhat is the use of postponing it® 

Q If it IS postponed for 20 jears and the man goes on making 5 per cent for 20 
years so much to the good ? — A No Coming back to rice mills It is not my point 
that the tiger should deaour the cat The cat must he strengthened and the tigei also 
in its oun waj' — I mean, foi cats to fight against the other cats, and the tiger to fight 
against the other tigcis 

Q The danger of the college of commeice is that the man who comes out of it 
will expect to be gn oil a post of lesponsiliilitj at too earlj a date ® — A When they aie 
not able to get what they desire they uill have to submit to uliat thej can get Now 
we can get a giaduate foi Es 15 or 20 though sometimes before gi iduates ueie aspiiing 
to appointments cairying Es 40 and 50 

Q But it Mill give rise to a good deal of discontent which will be rightly or wrongly 
directed against the Government Don’t you think that it will be a good thing to 
arrange foi a certain amount of technical training afteiu irds to be given by some firms 
or people vv ho agree to take them ® — A Yes 

Q Because thej have an exaggerated idea of themselves and tliat idea is ludelv 
shaken when thej come round and ipplj foi jobs and jou get discontented men® — 4 
When thej depend entiielj upon seivicc that will be the case But most people might 
like to have then own business Seeking einplojmcnt is the only waj now and that is 
the dangei But that would not be the onlj way w'hen thev aic equipped with the 
necessaia ind suitable laiowledgc foi business There is alisolutelv no institution at 
present from which we can reciuit managois 01 clerks 01 the stiff roquiied for a film 
Hon’hlc Sir Faziilhltoy Cuininhhoy — Q You want the Gov eminent to sfait a 
pioneei nee factory® — 4 Demonstration factor j 

Q How is the Government to show whethei it will be commeiciallv successful 01 
not® — 4 They must work and show it to the people 

Q After 50 years of rice mills in this presidencv ire not the ])eople able to stait 
piofitable rice mills in the country® — 4 That is the real state of things , 

Q Is th it a thing to be taken up as a pioneer industiy® — 4 When individuals start 
concerns of their own accord they won’t allow other people to look into them 

Q What does a rice mill cost ? — A It ranges veiy widelj A well-equipped mill 
of medium capacitv would cost about a lakh to fifty thousand rupees 

Q And some individuals liaTO then own sjndicate and start then factories and thej 
aie not limited concerns® — 4 Tliej are pt’ivate concerns and they' close inspection agnnst 
other people 

Q Is theie any factory in the world which people are allowed to inspect and cii- 
ticise® — 4 It IS not for criticism but for learning 

Q The factory is not a school wlicie to leain and Hie factory people have their own 
secrets® — 4 Yes 

Q Do j'Oii think that when you know some process by which you can make a profit 
you will allow other people to come and learn® — A No 
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Q How are jou going to remedy that? The people ha\o not learnt to work it 
satisfactorily eien altei 50 years Supposing the Government staits a demonstiation 
factoiy and after three jears the nhole in\ention changes and n non model comes from 
England oi Ameiica oi Japan, then the people will blame Government for haaing intro- 
duced a process which becomes obsolete** — A Demonstration factory is not the onlj 
way that I haae suggested, but also expeit advice 

Hon’ble Pandvt M M Mahimya — Q Do you think in i case like that the people 
will blame Government if a new invention is made oi a better m ichineiy is produced — 
do JOU think Government will be blamed for baaing lecommended the use of the 
machinery which was considered to be the best at the time that it was recommended ** — 
il Ho If Goaernment had studied the problem and recommended the machinerj' to the 
people, the people aa ould not eertainlj blame the Goa ernment 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulhlwy Cvinmblioy — Q Don’t jou think that priaate people aaho 
haae been 50 years in the concern can do bettei than Goa eminent*’ — A Almost all the 
machinerj is got from foreign countries and oiii people haae no knowledge of what is 
going on in the foreign countries Goaeinmeut can get information through its oavii 
experts and it is not possible at all for people to knoaa about improaenients that are 
being constantly introduced into lice mills in foreign firms unless this land of demonstra- 
tion IS introduced What impiovements are being inaented at home, the Department 
of Industries may stiidj and adause people and demonstrate the results of tliese inventions 
I would' even saj' that the Department of Industries when leponimcnding the‘-e rice 
mills never caied to studa anvthing about them 

Q There ought to be Goa ernment expeits** — .4 Yes, beeau'e thea haae no rice 
miller on then staff 

Q You want a factor j' showing a senes of up-to-date impioaenients — a factory which 
would show contiuuousla the latest impiovements as thej occur** — *4 Yes 

Q Eaeijthing new added on to it and demonstrated** — A Hcav improaemenls like 
“ Shule separator ” 

Q Where would you pul uji this mill** — .1 In some central place aiheio jieoplc can 
go and see In the Kistna, GodTaaii and Cauaerj deltas, in some suitable centre 
Q You speak about some factor j avhich aou erected and in which jou engaged a 
man on Rs 250 and jou saj that he aias a mechanical engineer veil aersed in the 
constiuction of cotton mills and cotton presses Do jou think that cotton mills aveie 
constructed by engineers drawing Rs 250 a month** — A Hot that When he failed to 
construct a nee mill a\e just made enquiries in Boinbaj uhat knowledge the man had 
In the uiitten eaidence I am talking of cotton jn esses oiilj and not cotton mills and 
the, uoids “ cotton mills ” should be cut out 

Q You don’t get a plan from the makers of machmeiy of the kind of building joii 
need uhen they supplj you machinerj' Don’t thej give jou a plan of the building? — 
A People don’t import rice machineia Thej make it heie because thej find it cheaper 
to make it here Thej get them cast in iladias and they get all the pats piecemeal 
Q And then jou speak about the cement factor j Do jou knoa that there are tao 
cement factories aorking in India aeij' successfullj ** — J Yes Katni Cement Works 
and Madras Portland Cement Works 

Q We started a sjndicate putting in fiae or six lakhs of lupees and tried and iisked 
money and got men and we made experiments and after an expenditure of five oi =ix 
lakhs, finding that it was successful ae started this concern A cement concern will 
never be a success unless 25 or 30 lakhs aie invested in it Do aou aant Goieinmont 
to start a big factoij as an experiment** — A Ho 

Q AVhat IS the Goi eminent to do to start a factoij with 30 lakhs? The Bombaj 
people started in the United Pioainces this factoij' and jou can do the same** — A I do 
not want Government to start a factoiy on its oan account There is a great desire on 
the part of many enterprising men and cajiitalists to start i factorj for the manufacture 
of this material at a convenient centre and a joint stock company can leadilj be floated 
provided the Government will give its co-opeiation by the giant of a few acres of land 
in a suitable place free of rent and by obtaining the necessary machinery and plant 
fiom home, and by securing the necessaij expert advice and information Moie help 
than this is not iiecessaiy. 

Q Why do you want all these** There are factories here You know what we have 
done and jou can do the same I am afraid that if the Government comes in they maj 
not prove more successful than private people? — A Government may get information 
from those films 

Q You are free to anuly to hundreds of people and j'ou can send join men there to 
enquire** — A You yourself admitted that they are right in shutting out people from 
knowing their work 

Q We had our difllculties and' we had no cement company before here** — A It 
might be that a paiticular individual achieved success in a particular manner in a 
particular industry but that is no good to my purpose 
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Q We asked our makers to give us difteient kiuds of macliinery and we got from 
Germanj experts aud paid them all at oui own risk Supposing you started this 
companj and Government got jou machinery and everything and supposing the enter- 
piise wa^ not a success, don’t you think that it would place Government in an awkward 
position P — A Gmernment could get it fiom reliable firms and the finns would giie 
proper machiiieij 

Q Aie not pimte people better able to judge and find out these things than Gov- 
ernment agency' What is join experience about it? — A Government may be able to 
get proper machineii If the machmei^ is not piopei and if it is ill-suited we cannot take 
am risk aud w e w ant Goi einnienl to help us a little ' 

Q According to youi proposal there is alieadi some iisk If the machinery is not 
good vou are the sufterei aud nobody else* — A It is why we want Government to help 
us 

Q You want the Diiectoi of Industiies to have executne power uudei local Goi- 
einment* — Yes 

Q And aou want an advisory body to adiise him Should it work undei him 
or under the Goieinmeiit* — 1 Under the Government The Diiectoi and the Advisory 
body should work in haimony 

Q Sujipose they diftei * — A If there is a serious difteience they can refer the matter 
for settlement by Govcinment 

Q Do vou Imow am thing about the Bombay College of Commeice and its cuiii- 
culum? — A AYhen I had been to Bombav two years ago I saw it 

Q Do y ou think it needs modification * — A 1 don’t Icnow the curriculum thoioughh , 
if management, business constitution and organwation, etc are included in the curri- 
culum 

Q Do y ou think if a college of commerce is started in Madras it w ill be sought by 
people * — A Yes 

Q You want a college of commeice here * — A Yes Mr Thiagaraya Chetti said that 
the time is not ripe, but I think that a college of commeice in this presidency is over 
due Even for the existing concerns there is scarcity' of qualified men to take up 
appointments 

Q And for starting these concerns vou want also an industrial bank? — A We do 
lequire it 

Q What jiait should Government play in financing these concerns * — A Government 
may advance loans ou concerns that have proved their fitness to receive loans at a low ' 

rate of interest 

Q What about this provincial industrial bank* Wliose capital must it be* Is 
it Gov ernment’s or people’s money, or should Government guarantee interest * — A Gov - 
ernraent may put in half the capital and for the rest they may call for shares from 
the people C' i 

Q And should Government guarantee interest* — A They must guarantee deben- 
tures 

Q And tlie monev of these banks must be given through the advice of the Advisory 
Board and the Director of Industries? — A Y^es " 

Q Do vou think that industries will take up this money hero or will the money be ^ 

Iving idle* — A They will take it 

Sir F n Stcxcart — Q You say “ I Icuow that the Department of Industries charged 
a. fee to give and repeat the same advuce to persons that have sought its advice for 
constructing nee mills ” Do you mean to say that you object to their taking a fee* — 

A I don’t object to their taking a fee, but they took fee and did not give the very best , 

advice that could be given and they never knew what they ought to know 

Q In the districts to which ymu refer, what are tlie cotton, ginning and iice milling 
seasons* — A Kice season succeeds cotton ginning season Cotton ginning season begins 
from April and goes up to August Sometimes it may commence in Maich too There 
aie two seasons for rice The rice mill staits in January and works until March or 

April and then it gets dull for a few months If it gets dull it gets dull foi the whole ’ 

year oi sometimes it revives in the month of August 

Q I am not quite clear about youi proposals about the Director of Industiies You 
sav he should have executive power and budgetted funds Do you mean that he 
should have a certain amount of money placed at his disposal each yeaj and when propo- 
sals are put liefore him if he caiiies the Advusory Board with liim, he can give the 
people who come any amount of money within this budget? — A To the industiies oi 
to the people as the case may be 

Q He must give under the direction of the local Government and not of his own 
authority'? — A It is not for loans It is foi the impiovement of industries 

Q You are going to give the Director of Industries largo powers* — A The Diiector 
of Industries in expending money will take, the advice of the Advisoi-y Board When 
once the funds are placed at his disposal by the Government he should be given a free 
hand to deal with the funds with the advice of the Advisory Board 
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Q If tliej agree -nitli liim lie need not refer to Goreinment anj' more-’ — No 
O You thrnk tint that -worild be a sufficient restriction to place on the expendi- 
ture of public monej — il Yes Because it consists of an Advisory body and a responsible 
Director of Industries, I tbmk inoie control than that is not necessarj 

1/r A Chatterton — Q Y''ou said that the Depaitment of Industries took fees lU 
niatteis relating to erection of mills and factoiies and so forth Do you knon bon the 
charge nas made® — A Eupees 10 'ivitb each application and 2^ per cent for the cost of 
construction 

Q You said the Depaitment of Industries gar e bad adaice® — A Not that it beliered 
to be'^bad It neiei bad a jiroper expert on its staft— that is, a iice milling expert 
The depaitment did not do an 3 ’tbing nioie than nbat people nould bne done them- 
seh es if left alone 

<2 Aie tbeie any nee milling ex 2 ierts aaailable in the presidencj ® — A They are 
geneialh imported fiom Eangoon 

Q As in alternative to going to the Depaitment of Industries, nbom nould j'ou 
advi=e people to go to® — A TJiey could bare sent one supervisor to Eangoon and got him 
trained 

Q You baae got a lot of incorrect information® — A It is the best of my infonnation 
I did make enquiries as regards rice and there veie no experts 

Q Did 30 U apjily to the Diiectoi of Industries to knou if be bad got properly 
trained experts or vbetber be bad himself got an expeit knowledge in the matter® — A 
Since I knov that be did not have such staft I did not think it necessaiy I did talk to 
him about tins rice milling and from us be wanted a fee Oui firm paid also consultation 
fee for rice milling and some advice we got 

Q How long ago uas that® — A After jou left the depaitment It is just two 
a ears ago 

II cn’ Me Pandit M M Malaviya — Q How long baa'e j ou been a rice mill owner® — 
A Since 1900 

Q Do you cairj on 3 our businiess of iice milling in one district only® — A In nil 
the distiicts and we export 

Q You say “ In the working of most of these mills economy and efficiency are not 
at all obsened as the machinery is bandied by men who do not know their work and 
who have not bad any training for it ” You have not made any suggestion for the 
training of these men® — A No We must have workshops and industrial schools for 
training these men 

Q Do JOU think that the failure of these mills is due largely to the lack of expeit 
adaice and demonstiation factories® — A Yes The failure is due to the want of expert 
adi ice and the 1 emedy is a demonstration factory 

Q You uant a demonstration factory to be equiiiped with the most up-to-date 
macbinen and to supplj^ infoimation to all those engaged in the industiy for their 
benefit® — A Yes Tbei may also issue bulletins regarding impiovements that have 
been effected 

Q In fact 3 "ou vent the demonstration factor}, also to be a bureau of information 
foi the industrj ® — 4 Yes 

Q You think that such a demonstration factory will keep up a supplj' of up-to-date 
inform ition and there will be no opportunity for the public to find fault with the 
Goaernment for any changes that maj be effected® — A Suielj not Aflei all Govern- 
ment also consists of human beings and there might be failures 

Q You saj heie uith legaid to the Depaitment of Industries that it contains 
neithei expeits nor business men but onlj men of the Public Works Depaitment Is the 
piesent Director of Industries here a gentleman belonging to the Public Works Depart- 
ment® — 4 He IS a civilian I am talking of the superaisors — I mean men who are 
as'^ishng the present Director of Industries 

Q You saj'' that it is desirable that the Director of Industries and the experts 
should be Indians as far as practicable Assuming that jou cannot get experts among 
Indians in the piesent stage of oui industrial progress, haae jou auj' alternative sug- 
gestira to make to associate Indians with the department? — A You can have Europeans 
as'-ociated vith Indians as well And that is why I say as far as practicable 

Q But a oil want Indians to be associated vith the Director of Industries because 
in join opinion it nould facilit ite easa exchange of a lews and intercourse with their 
countiamcn and the easj^ running of tlie department at a comparatively low cost® — 
A If possible I want the Director of Industiies to be an Indian 

Q But in case vou cannot get a qualified Indian at present? — A Surely we can 
haat m European associated with Indians I suggest it, because it aiould facilitate easy 
luleieoiiise and an Indian would work at a lower salary 

Q Do JOU think jou will find Indian business men of position and reputation 
willing to take up such a post® Do jmu 'think you have got a sufficient number of 
Incians with reputation and position from among whom a choice can be made? A It 
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as ratliex 'i difccult question to answer, but just as people are taking to public scivice, 
qaeojle may be willing in the interests of the countiy to take up this seivice though it 
maj not paj them 

<3 You think that on gioiinds of public interest Indian business mep might be 
willing to take it up eien though it may not be north then while to take it foi the 
salaiy attaching to the post? — A Tes 

Q You think you need a college of coniiueice to supply the needs of the existing 
institutions P — d. Yes 

Q For instance, to tiaiii managers of banks,* assistant managers, accountants and 
auditors'^ — 4 Yes The business of the pi ounce is inci easing and it is passing into the 
hands of Indians So far as Euiopean films aie concerned the-s could impoit manageis 
and other competent staff fiom England, but Indians aie quite disabled for want of 
piopei staff, because theie is no institution to tram them, and foi want of this, 
business is leij greatly suffering 

Q Apait fiom the question of manufacturing industries, in new of the large 
_6xpoit and impoit tiade of the country, you think there is need for a college of commerce 
io tiain men to go into commerce and to take a larger share in it than they’^ do at 
present 9 — 4 Tes, and to help the existing industries 

Q And to de\elop business P — A Yes, and to make them work successfully against 
Indo-Euiopean competitors 

Q As regards the provincial industrul bank, you want that it should have branches 
in important suitable centres and y'ou liave suggested that Government should sub- 
scribe half the capital Supposing that Government put in less than half the capital 
■don’t you think that the public will still subscribe to tue funds of the bankf’ — 4 It 
will, but if it were half it would induce greater confidence in the people and the rest of 
the capital would be more easily^ flowing 

Q Will the amount of capital subsciibed by the Government determine the measuie 
of confidence which will be inspiied or will the mere fact of Government putting in some 
money inspire confidence® — 4 Theie should be both, because if the Government puts 
in half the capital that will be a sure guarantee to the people that it will be prospeious 
and that they will not lose then money Otherwise they would say that Government 
have put in only a nominal capital I want half the capital to be subscribed by the 
Government just to inspire more confidence in the people 

Q What peicentage of interest would you wish Government to guarantee® — 4 
The late of interest in India and especially in this province is very high Locally they 
■can get not less than 12 per cent Government may guarantee 5 per cent and it will be 
a reasonable latq 

Q In case Government helps sucli a bank to come into existence, do you think there 
will be much need left foi Government to lend money direct to industries, oi do you 
think that such a bank will finance industries® — 4 Such a bank will finance industries 
fairly’^ well 

Q And the need for Government lending money directly will be avoided® — 4 Yes, 
or at least it will be minimised 

Q Did you mean to suggest that a giyiduate from a college of commerce should 
be put in charge of business as soon as he got out of the college, or did y'ou mean that 
he should receive some practical training after graduating in the college before he was 
put 111 charge as manager® — 4 Wy view is this He will be the common stock of all 
people and the people niiy take him and just ham him for the business foi which he 
IS found suitable 

Q You don’t contemplate that he should be put in charge all at once as manager® 
— 4 He^nill serve only as a raw material to be shaped 

Q As Ml Low has sud, he will start with the great advantage of having received 
the education that he has received and in the end he will prove much more useful than 
a man who has not had that training® — 4 The training that he will receive subsequently 
will be special and the training that he will leceive in the college of commerce will be 
general 

Q Apart from the system of educition and assistance in financing that you have 
suggested, do you think tiiat a bureau of information which would supply information 
regarding industiies and the possibilities of industrial development would be helpful in 
promoting business ® — ^4 It is v ery badty needed 

Q Do you think these bulletins should be jnibhshed in English and in the verna- 
culars also® — 4 In English and in all the important vernaculars of the presidency 

Q Fiom your experience, could you say^ that the desire for going into industiial 
enterprise is growing among educated Indians® — 4 It is growing It is not so much 
among the educated Indians, but umtlie countiy it is growing 

Q And can you also say from your experience whether the piejudice against men 
of high caste talving to industrial pursuits involving manual labour is diminishing? — 4 
It IS diminishing So long as the industries prove profitable they don’t caie for that 
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Dii J L Simonsen, Professoi of Chemistry, the Presidency College, Madras 

*- Written Ev idence i 

With the exception of the Depaitment of Agncultiiie, there can haidly be said 
to be any oigamsation in tins presidency coi relating the -noih of the scientific lud 
■ industrial departments Endei the Department of Industries theie aie three experts 
in dymng, tanning and oils With the exception of the oil expert, rsho is in chaige of 
“ oJp factory on the West coast, I doubt if the rrorh done by the experts has piored of 
luch importance to the industries ivith nhich they are concerned One of the mam 
“Lons foL this has been, in mj opinion, the fact that no laboratory accommodation has 
been proiided, so that the experts have been unable to carrj out the necessaiy leseaiches 
uhich^ might have led to improvements I deal below with the changes which I 
consider would improve the oigamsation of technical research 

0 64 to 70 —I am not oi the opinion that the appointment of experts in vaiious 
subiects br the local Governments can ever prove thoioughly satisfactory A man of 
proved ability is unlikely to desire to come to India for a shoit period except at a 
veiy luffli rate of pay *^5 he vould get out of touch with his woik at hoiue, and iuither 
it IS doubtful if a man of middle age could stand the climatic conditions 

In so fai IS chemistry is conceined and the industries mainly influenced by yemical 
research, I wish to stionglj support the scheme that has been suggested, I believe by 
Sii T H Holland, a scheme in general similar to that adopted by the Government 

Dep^artment of Chemist^ undei the direction and contiol of a Chief Chemist 

should be instituted „ , , .in i 

Functions of the Deyartvicnt — The functions of the department should in general 

be the follou ing — , , ^ , „ , - , , 

(i) To imestiga+e on behalf of the Impeiial and Local Governments anj tpioblems 

that mav lead to industrial development 

(ii) To jirovide experts m vaiious subjects uhose seivices may be placed at the 
disposal of the Local Goveinments for the solution of problems which can only be 
attached on the spot 

(ill) To staff the piofessoiial vasts in the Government Colleges 

(iv ) To investigate problems for private firms 

(v) To standardise apparatus and analyse materials in the mannei of the National 
Physical Laboratoiy 

It will perhaps be advisable to point out a few of the advantages which I consider 
would acciue from the establishment of such a department — 

(а) It has to be realised that chemistry is one of the most specialised of all 
subjects and that theie is, for example, a greater gulf between some portions of 
chemistry than there is betueen chemistry and physiology It is therefore essential 
that a man filling a particular post shall be a specialist exactly suited to that post 
Now it IS clear that Local Governments could not afford to employ such a numbei 
of specialists as they might only be reijuired for a very limited period It would, 
however, be possible for the Imperial Government to employ such specialists and to 
place then services at the disposal of the Local Governments 

(б) Under this scheme the University Colleges in India would be veiy much 
more em,,iently staffed since it would be possible for the Imperial Seiwice to maintain 
a “ leave leseive ” which is at present impossible in the case of the Local Goveinments 
and veil often leads to the appointment of luferioi men whilst the holder of the post 
IS on leave This is neithei fair to the man appointed nor to the students Euithei the 
fact that tlie chemist belonged to the Imperial Service, where promotion would be, 
in part, by merit (see below) would be an incentive to do research which is at present 
lacking and once a real research atmospliere is cieated in the colleges theie may be 
some hope foi the future development of higher education and its consequent effect 
on industrial progress 

(c) The mam reseaich work of the depaitment would be conducted in a cential 
laboratory (see below)' and the men would theiefore vyoik under all the advantages that 
acciue from the possibility of discussion and collaboration The impoitance of this 
can best be appreciated by those who have woiked in a large research labc5iatoiy and 
have attempted to continue then woik in this countiy in the isolation that usually 
obtains 

(d) As IS obvious, men aie occasionally appointed as chemists who subsequently 
shovy themselves unsuited for their posts foi a variety of reasons As is well-known, 
in such eases it is practically impossible to get the man dismissed and the depaitment 
to which he has been appointed is likely to be inefficent for the remainder of the man’s 
service This difficulty would be much lessened under the new scheme as routine 
work in the main laboratory could always be found and m many cases, the man might 
do excellent work when not in independent charge 
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Head of the deparlvient and staff — Tile Depaitment of Chemis'^iy ivould be under 
tbe direct executiie coiitiol of the Cliief Cbemist The (Jbief Chemist should be a 
mm uho had alieady shoun himself capable of original investigation, a good adminis- 
tiUtor and man of aliaiis He should be alloued veiy fulljioueis in his own depait- 
mtiit 111 initiating the lines of lesearch both in puie and apjilied chemistiy and should 
be holelj lesponsible foi the deputing of his assistants to particular posts These assist- 
ants whethei loaned to Local (ioieinments or woiking in the ceiitial laboiatoij should 
be under the diiect contiol of the Chief Chemist 

The satisfactory reciuitnient of the stall is likely to o&ei consideiable difficulty 
I am opposed as a geneial lule to the leciuitment of men ovei 33 years of age, because 
I do not coiisidei that such men adapt themselaes veil to Indian conditions The 
men appointed should be graduates with an Honours degree in Chemistry (or its 
equivalent) who have had some three or four j'eais experience of lesearch and who, 
in the opinion of the person with whom they have worked, show promise of ability to 
originate and caiiv’’ out leseaich llie mam qualification should be ability to do 
leseirch It will be necessary' to appoint men who have been trained in the multifaiiousi 
branches of pure and applied cliemisti’y so that the stall will of necessity be large I 
am of opinion that the pay should be Rs 500 rising by annual increments of fis 50 
to Es 1,000, the promotion to higher grades of the seiwice, Es 2,000 to be by merit 
There would also he a pro rata share in the proceeds Irom technical work (see below) 
The pay of the Chief Chemist should be Es 3,000 

Location of the central lahoratory — The work of the Depaitment of Chemistry 
would be cirried out in a vvcll equipped central laboratory In my opinion such a 
laboratory' should be loc.ded near either Calcutta oi Bombay in the centre of the mam 
mdustiial aica From personal expeiience I have observed that the most satisfactory' 
woik IS as 1 rule pioduced in n jilace v here the population os a whole is a w'orking 
poiiul.ition Although for climatic reasons it might at first sight appear, that a hiU 
station 01 semi hill station, such as Bangalore, woull be more suitahle, I veiy much 
doubt if such would really prove to be the case (I consider that a hot weather vacation 
IS essential to men engaged m research woik) 

In considering the question of location, it is, of course, necessaiy to consider the 
question of such institutions ns the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore At first 
rtlioiights one is iiatuiall> much tempted to make this institution the nucleus of the new 
laboiatorv Although doubtless this would possess many advantages, I am, for the 
leasons .ilieadv given, m favoiii of a location iieai a manufactuimg centie The 
Indian Institute of Science would still find a large sphere of activity 

J do not consider that m the iiiajoiitv of cases local leseaich institutions would be 
iieiossaiy It will bo possible to work out tiie details of the research very tlioioughly 
at tbe contial laboratoiy' and only the large scale ooerations would need to be done 
on the spot I recognise that this does not apply in the case of many agricultural 
pioblenis whole local conditions are all important Further the establishment of local 
laboratoiios would gieatlv iiicieasc the cost of the department with the duplication of 
libi iries, staff, etc 

IFor/i, of the department — The normal work of tbe department would be in investi- 
gating for the Imperial and Local Governments problems that might lead to future 
mdubtnal development •'iid ihe consequent jniie reseiicti arising therefrom The results 
of such woik and also the patent rights would be placed by the Government at the disposal 
of firms who mav desiie to develop the particular industry' 

Aiiotliei impoitant branch of the activities of the department would be the solution 

of problems brought to them b'^ films already' engaged in an industry Such services 

should not be giatuitous, since if they’ were it would completely rum tlie piactices 
of private analysts and consulting ebemists The rate charged would depend on the 
iiatuie of the woik done and the patent lights, if any', would be the property' of the 
film (I am of opinion that the depaitment should be peimitted to publish in the 
oidinaiv journals such portions of the work as may from time to time prove suitable) 

I considei that the fees paid to Gnvciiiment for advice on technical problems and 
the opening up of new lines of indiistiial development shoi Id be divided pro rata 
amongst the officers of the department, as this would give an added incentive to work 
Mv leasons for suggesting a //ro rata division are the following — 

(1) If the fees were to be paid to tlie man or lire men concerned it would place 

a large piemium oil applied as opposed to pure science This could not but prove 

injurious since pure science is the basis from which applied science develops 

(2) The solution of jnoblem might be due to the work of several men and it 
would be difficult to divide the fees amongst them 

(3) Unless «a pro rata division is made theiu is likely' to be considerable difficulty 
in running the depaitment and it would render the allotment of the researches by the 
Chief Chemist a matter of groat difficulty 

(It has alway's seemed to me that the piesont rules of Government forbidding 
officers to undertake private woik has had a bad effect In advising technical firms the 
chemist is eontinuallv bioiight face to face with new problems for research and further 
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lie IS put into 1 position in uliicli Le can find posts foi his students I am fullj auaro 
that theie is a gieat daiigci of e\ils -iiising out of the professoi heiiig pennittod to do^ 
private uork but I am of opinion tint tlie advantages outucigh the disadvantages ) 

Qx 74 to TG — ^The question of the co-oidiiiation of nseiich is of vcrv gieat import- 
ance By the establishment of a Depaitmcnt of Chcmistij it is clear tliat all the 
chemical leseaich vvhethci puie oi applied (lu Goveinmeiit uistitufious) would he umiei 
the tontiol of the Chief Chemist and theie would ho no dangei of ovcihqiping In to- 
oidiiiating leseaich it will be nccessirv caiefulh to avoid the d iiigei of stilling initiatave 
and oiigmalifj b’s aftemptiqg to dicf ite to flic nun doing le cnith the tvpe of woik tJicv 
aie to do and the piohlems tlicv arc to attack The choice of iiiobleiiis sliould ns f<u as 
possible, be left to the man himself 

The eoiielation of the vvoik of the v uious Govcimnent Departments might well 
be undertaken b} the Boaid of Scientific Advice of which the Chief Chemist would 
naturally be a member 

It IS somewhat eaih, at present, to judge of the ellccts of the Science Congress 
The Congress was started with the objects of encoiii iging lescnich, populaiising science 
and enabling men who v cic woikiiig on the same or cognate subjects to disruss them 
foinially and iiifoiniallv To judge bv the iiumhei of persons attending the Congitss 
and also bj’- the number of pijieis conlnbiited, it would ippiar to bo fulfilling its 
functions Speaking peisonillj I feel that I have lueii much benefited hv attending 
its meetings and that it has in iiianj wavs leficshed iiiv outlook on iiiv siibjed 

That the Congicss is capable of dcvelopiiiciit and iininovcment in inanj wavs is 
obvious It Ins been oui idea so f u as pos-iblc to hceji fiee fioiii offici il control so 
that in anv pioblcm that might aiise the Congress would bo able to lake indtpciident 
action and to ottei an unbiassed opinion IVhcii funds become av iilable it is hoped 
to be able to allot them to Connnittccs to cam nut n-caich and in this wav it niav be 
possible to aid industiial development It might in the futuic also plaj an impoitanl 
part 111 the co-oi duration of leseaich and he the coiiiictling link bctviccn research 
in this countij and the Advison Council in England 

Q 77 — Evers possible facilitv should be given *o ofliiers to ivail 'hcmselvcs of 
studv' leave as otherwise thej iie veiv likclv to got out of touch with the most leient 
developments This is cspeciallv likelv to pinvc the cise with incii engigod in technic il 
leseaich where the literature geneiallv conceals more than it icvcals Su(h leave should 
he gianted on the lecominend ition of the Chief Cheiiiist and should not entail loss of 
pav 01 pension 

Qi 78 and 79 — Peisonallv I cannot snv I havi suflcied fiom want of liiiraiics 
The chemical libiaiv in stadias is fiirlv good and with the cxpendituic of a comjnra- 
tively small sum could bo made (oniple^e foi ill jiractical pui poses That I have not 
suffered fioiu its deficiencies is due to the c\t client lihi in at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangaloie, fioiii which copies of pajicrs can bo oblained 

In nij opinion it should he the aim of Goveinnient to establish in each rrosidcncv 
a fiist class lefeicnce libraij I do not considei that the books of lofeience oi journals 
should be loaned but ariangenients might he made to supply copies of papeis at nominal 
fees 

What is extiemelv hadlv needed is a catalogue of the rcfeience hooks and join nab 
available in India, the place whcie thev aie av iilable and the conditions under which 
thev can be consulted or borrowed I think such a catalogue would be of ven great 
value and would do much to help reseaich men in their difiiculties 


Oau Ev'inrxcc, 24Tn .1 ixuvnii 1917 

Piesidcnt — Q I think that all my colleagues will thank vou foi voui interesting 
note In too manv of the cases tint we have Imd witnesses have ohscuicd and masked 
such of then views is aie based upon special experience bv gonenllj a hcarj fohac-e of 
va^ue and general impiessions Oui chances of picking out the good suggestions from the 
bad aie so few owing to the thick di night of chaft wBli which the foinici were (oveicd 
that we weie retaided in oui attempts to devise piactical schemes for indusliial develop- 
ment We aie theicfore much indebted to jou foi confining -jour evidence to the 
immediate and practical question of adaptang voui own subject to the icquiremenfs of 
indigenous mdustiial enteipiise It is theiefoie a gieat pie isuic to meet a man of science 
who'is also a scientific man T have oulv got one oi two questions hv wav of supplement- 
ing vour no+e One is with reference to the location of the cential laboiatoiv foi the 
pioposed depaitment of chennstrv In this mattei vou have lecogiiised that vested 
interests have to 1 e considered and vou lefei to the Indian Institute at Baim-aioie You 
suggest the establishment of one central lahoiatoij for chennstrv Don’t you flunk it 
would be advisable to lecognise local and vested interests to the extent of haviiif' not one 
cential laboratoiv but something like tluee licadquaiteis laboratories foi the three faiilv 
well-defined dmsions of chemistiv, foi instance agiicultiiral ehemistiv vvliich has a 
natural home of its own growing at Pusa llineial and mctalluigical chemisti^ has so far 
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no special liome but Calcutta or possiblj the distiict lound the non and steel manufactui- 
ing areas The coal fields might also be a suitable centie for this hind of chemistr\ And 
then there is the organic chemistij' dealing with tlie chemistij^ of dinigs and various 
products of all sorts And for this a suitable home might possiblj be found in Dehia 
Dun wheie thej" aie hating a big libiary and also a laboratorj In a case of this kmd I 
sliould like to know whether in youi opinion that much separationj vould result in i educed 
efficiency hat mg regard at the same time to the local coloui and the local atmosphere and 
taking also into consideration the established vested mtercsts which one does not like 
to disturb without good and sufficient reasons ^ — A I think it would be disadvantageous to 
sejiarate them m the ttaj jou suggest One of the difficulties at piesent is that a person 
woikmg on a subject is not able to collaborate with men woiking at his own subject but 
also m cognate subjects \ou will find difficultj in spieading knowledge in so many 
distant centres Foi instance a m in working at Electiiciti might lequiie the help of a 
Physics man who mav not be available in the place where he was working I mention 
that onljr as a small point I think it would be disadvantageous to have separate labo- 
ratories in separate places 

Q That IS an impoitant point woith cousideiing now I do not supjiose there is anji-- 
body in the world who would advocate the system of appointment of chemists for instance 
to the Customs Service Xobody can defend it The chemist of the Customs Department 
xU Calcutta has to aiiswci aiitlioiitativelv questions put to him bj Customs officers who are 
quite unaware of the fact that they cannot deal authoritativ elv with all the subjects 
■fliat aie refeired to them, such as oiganic chemistij, inorganic chemistiy , the chemisti-j 
of various industries I'ho man in such a position tries to do his best and knows very 
well that it will only cieate misunderstanding if he were to saj that all these difterent 
questions ought not to be answered bv the same man His supenoi officei is veij likely 
to misunderstand I'ou think that wc ought to try fer perfection and go to the other 
extreme and concentiate all oui activities in one centie^ — A That is mj view 

Q Would it not be possible to have a sufiicient ccminunitj of chemists, for example, 
the mineral and metallurgical chemists in one aiea and the agricultural chemists in 
anothei and so on Would that not meet the pui poses of the questions that jou have 
raised^ — A The question of organic and the inoiganic chemistry raises a veiy big 
question I thinly it will duplicate machinery to a ceitain extent 

Q Of course one has to consider the relative mciils of duplication and the lelative 
costs of duplication On the whole which would you piefei’ — ^<1 Personally I think that 
the contial laboratory would bo the most advisable 

Dr E Ilophnson — Q Do you consider it necessary to differentiate between the 
organic chemist and the agricultiiial chemist* Is not theic a broad division between 
organic chemistiy and inorganic chemistry * Is it neccssan to subdivide* — A I think 
there is more relation between the agiicultuial chemist and the inoiganic chemist than 
there is between the organic chemist and the igiicultuial chemist 

Q What division' would you classify chemists into * — A I should not like to attempt 

that 

Q Whatever they do will they not ovei lap * — A Tou cannot dilleientiate They^ are 
divided simply for convenience from a teaching point cf view You may say that you 
can divide But there is no real division To do oiiginal work on any' subject the man 
would have to bo thoroughly trained in that particulai branch 

President — Q In any case it is a matter of conipiomi<;e* — A It is bound to be 

Q What sort of compromise would best suit the conditions that you regaid would 
suit the Biitish temperament aud its love of vested interest? — A It is bound to be a 
compromise Tou cannot make it perfect 

Q There is one other point also which I w ant to know if y ou hav e considered If you 
place the central laboratoiy in any place it must be influenced by the local colour For 
imtancc the Geological Survey is at Calcutta Consequently Calcutta is likely to have 
more vested interests in the woik than any o'hei juesidenty You cannot divide a small 
thing like the Geological Surve'^ into thiee What do you think about it * — A I think it 
will be advantageous to have all the men together provided the head of the department 
tou’-ed and visited other provinces and got a knowledge of the problems 

Q Tour pioposal may be good fioin the scientific point of view but from the admini- 
stiative point of view there may' be difficulties ConSxdeiing the size of India and the 
great variations in the local colour do you think th<t compromise is possible* I am 
merely trying to find out your views? — A I have not considered the question from the 
commercial side Peisonally I should like to see all the laboratories in one place Any 
practical difficulties might outweigh that consideration 

Q You say that eveiy possible facility should be given to ofhceis to avail themselves 
of study leave, that such leave should be gianted on the lecommendation of the Chief 
Chemist and that such leave should not entail loss of p ly or pension Do you know that 
a system of study' leave has been introduced into the Geological Department? There the 
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study leave counts foi pension and pi emotion and for inclement of pnj so fliat it practi- 
cally counts fox service in all xespects Have }ou any stud} lca\o oi tins Lind — il At 
pitsent we have no studj loa\e at all A man niiglit be put on deputation ihat is the 

only chance he has . , , r. ^ t i , 

Q Do jou think that it ought to he extended in anj cise?— 4 i do think so 

ceitainly , ^ , 

Q As a scientific officer of the Education depaiiment I sujipose jou aic alone as a 
chemist P — A 1 have a colleague nho does the inorganic side 

Q When jou go on leave uho takes lour placer'— J Thcie is a dilBculh at present. 
Eor instance my colleague Mr Eilani Smith went on Icaic and thej had to bring in an 
Inspector of Schools who had not been in touch with' chemistry for eight years and it 
was a very difficult matter indeed for him to undertake the woik 

Q Do you think it would have been better if yoiii “-eiMcc had been moie mobile and 
if you could get chemist from other pioMuccsP — 1 Ceitainly I think so 

Q That is one of join leasons ioi advocating tint the chemical dcpaitmcnts should 
act as a resen’oii also foi the piofcssional stall p — * 4 ^cs I think so 


Q I suppose getting profcssois from a central dcpaitmcnt like this would be desirable 
"also fiom the educational point of aiewP — 4 It would be excellent It would add a 
tremendous inccntu e to the department 

Q Especially because these men would in the course of their oflicial career be 
engaged in the study of industiial piobleinsP — .1 Yes 

Q You base mentioned the question of the publications of the department Do you 
think A would be adsisable that the results obtaincl bv the department should be 
published in some official bulletin oi jounni the subjects being dnidcd in appropriate 
groups P — A I lei-j much doubt if that is essential 

Q How are vou going to deselop the spiiit o£ piide in the department unless thcie is 
one journal which will be aiithoi it itn e foi chemistry thiougbout India.p — 4 I think it is 
muchbettei done in the iccogmscd journals at home 

Q What then about the prestige of your department p — 4 They may republish the 
aiticfes locally at the end of the a car 

Q Why not make this the noi-uial field of publication p — 1 Because I doubt very 
much if that would attiact much attention unless it bad a good status 

Q You will neser establish a status unless you fiist stall the thing ? — A I think the 
home jouinals aie a good field for publication 

Q If the depaitiucnt had a journal of its own and eaera thing of saluc appeared in it, 
it would then be recognised as the official chemical publication in India P — 1 I think it 
would ceitainly T have no objection to such a thing m the least 

Q What I want to know is whether it would be an adsantage^ — .1 I do not think so 
peisonallv I' do not see that thcie is much adiantagc in it If the local papers ilso 
publish the articles, that would confer the status on the depaitment 

Q In the Geological Sunej the publication of records is done in a aciy thorough 
fashion They aie indexed and serially nuiiibcied from tho \eiy first aolume so that any 
geological society in the woild may read them and take adiantage of them By taking 
these records one gets an idea ol the whole langc of geology in India Tbo other 
societies are bound to lecognise the depaitment in that way by the exchange of peiiodicals 
Don’t you think that is an advantage p — . 4 Eiom tint point of new it is of course 
excellent I was not looking at it from the exchange point of aicw 


Q The exclnngo system is of importance in this way that it tbo joumal is a valuable 
one it IS bound to be recognised by every library of importance in the world and the 
publication then becomes as cftectne as any of the English jouinalsP — A In some of the 
home laboratories they publish the papers in any' suitable journal and then they republish 
them in serial papers themselves and send it to anybody who asks for them That 
practically comes to the same thing 

Q Don’t you think then that if something like w hat they do in the' Geological Depart* 
ment weie done in the case of chemisti-y it would be useful P — A In geology all jour 
problems aie more or less Indian in the main In cbeniistn they would not^e 

Q Most of them will beP — A Not exactly if they are going to deal with the raw 
material 


Q You do not think then that ibis question of establishing the prestige of your 
department is of sufficient importance to counter balance the advantage of publisbin'^ in an 
established journal at borne ?~A I do not think so 

Q If such a journal were published here, you will make the man feel that be is 
proud of belonging to the chemical department and from the point of view of the Govern- 
nient the matter is worth a good deal It means a great deal with regard to the quality 
OI the ■wotJv done and also the fact that the man ivlule he is on, lea^o Tvonld be thinking of 
bis own Indian problems and the necessities of bis department?— A I quite ao'iee with 
J ou there i o 

Q There has been another proposal put before ns that we should like y our opinion on 
It IS sometimes difficult to lecruit for the Indian depaitment many of the promising men 
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at liome Tliej prefer to remain at home and thej think that they wouid become Presi- 
dent of the Boyal Soeietj Men of that iiind Tvould not always book themselves for a full 
se’wice Thej might considei the possibility of coming out foi a siiort whole Do you 
flunk that recruiting would be facilitated li theie a as a system of appointment of the 
Assistant Lectuiei and Demonstrator class who could obtain scholarships for research in 
India for two or* thiee years In the case of the Porests, Geology t.nd subjects that are 
dependent on law materials in the country there might be some attraction to come out 
and do lesearch work Would it be possible to attract men of this kind for a central 
chemical department in the country'’ — A I do not think so 

Q Don’t you think they vould accept these fellowships and come out’ — A They 
prefer to stay at home i, 

Q Do you think that they would lather book themselves foi a full service ’ — A Most 
of them now come out on a two years’ agreement After which period they can return or 
be sent back 

Q Does that discourage the men’ — A f7ot in the least 

Q Some candidates have told me that they would not like to go out on probation and 
be returned as failures’ — A I have nevei known anybody who has retuinea 

Q Don’t you think that a good number of men ought to be’ — A I would not car e to 
answer that 

iSir F H Steuart — Q You are a member of the Indian Educational Service’ — A 

Tes 

Q Eiom what you have said to the Pie^ident I understand that you are in favour of 
the location of the laboratory at some central place ’ — A Yes 

Q You say that you would like to have it near some big manufacturing centre 
Have you any suggestions about that’ — A I should like Bombay oi Calcutta or any other 
big manufacturing centre 

Q You still hold to your opinion of having one lathei than three’ — A Yes 
Q With reference to private work y'our idea is that chemists should be allowed to 
undertake private work’ — A Not if they are working in the central laboratory, unless 
they weie allowed to do so by the head of the department If they were working in a 
college on their own account then they may be allowed to do private work 

Mr C E Low — Q Is y'our work teaching and the control of teaching or is it also 
research’ — ^A I do lesearch in the oidinary way 

Q More or less on your own initiative’ — A Yes 
Q Have you got any research students ’ — ^A I have got one at present 
Q Is he doing post graduate study’ — A He is an Honours graduate, hblding a 
University studentship He is in the second year of his studentship 

Q How many of these research students in chemistry are there ? — A I think eight 
for all subjects including chemistry a year The studentships are granted by the 
University 

Q Is there any seminar work for the M Sc ’ — A We have not got the M Sc course 
We have an Honours course which conesponds to that 

Q Your subject is now mainly education and not chemistry’ — A I suppose it is 
really so 

Q About laboratories do you know what the dyeing expert and the tanning expert 
are doing? — ^A The tanning man has no laboratory Dr Marsden did some work at 
Bangalore Mr Guthrie is on active service 

Q Do you think it would be an advantage if all the chemists belonged to a central 
department of chemical service and their sei vices were availed of from time to time’ — A 
Yes 

Q What would be the form of control’ — A Thev would have to be under the head 
of the chemical department 

Q Can you parallel it with any other Government service which you know of’ — A 
I do not think so The only instance would be the Professor of Geology being loaned to 
the Presidency College by" the Geological seiwice 

Q With reference to research vvoik you say tint in co-ordinating lesearch v\ork it will 
be necessary carefully to avoid the danger of stifling initiative and originality by attempt- 
ing to dictate to the men doing research and the problems they have to tackle There 
is a lot of human nature in this Dusiness Do you thinl that friction is likely to arise if 
the Chief Chemist wanted to do a certain piece of research work in a college and the 
college authorities thought that the matter trenched on theu sphere too much’ — A I do 
not think so At any rate in the bigger colleges, such as the Presidency College, there is 
ample time for any man who wants to do research work I do not thinli. the teaching 
in my dejTaitment encroaches on research work 

Q That has not been the experience in other piovmces M 3 ^ personal experience is 
in the case of the Central Provinces where the chemistry man has been complaining that 
he has no time for research work He said that he had too much teaching work to do? — 
A I cannot say the same thing here I have ample time for research woik if I want to 
do it, if only you want to do it eamestlj’- 

Q You say that the Chief Chemist should be allowed very full powers in his own 
department in initiating the lines of research both in pure and applied chemistry and 
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slic.uld oe able to depute* liis assistants to particular posts? Supposing tbere is a conflici 
of opinion between tbe bead of tlie Cbemical Senice and the Board of Studies wbos( 
opinion would prevail P—4 Obiiously the decision of the majority will have to stand 
Q Don’t you think that the independence of the local chemist would be mud 
cui tailed, if he weie entirelj dependent foi his orders on the Chief Chemist p — A 1 do no 
think so, if vou hate got a lensonablc man as Chief Chemist 
Q Would the relations be ulvisoiy? — A los 

Q Turning now to the Agiicultural Depaitnient jou hate got now a large and orga 
nised scientific depaitment It has been put to us tliat theic is more likelihood of oter 
lapping between the noik of a chemist and a botaiii-t in the same piotinec than thtie i 
likely to be between a chemist in one piovince and n chemist in anotlier protinco It ua 
also put to us that the agiicultural cliemist must hivie a distinct agricultural bias lha 
IS to say to a certain extent he has to stait his own pioblems and in ordei to do that h 
must have a fair woiking knowledge of the province )*e is serving in and of the am 
cultuie of the province That means a mattei of -verv specialised expenence In such 
case how uould you lit the position or the jnovincial agricultural chemist into th 
cential scheme p — 1 I should consider that a man should bo loaned from the centra 
depaitment to the pioiinccs He might alreadj be there undci present conditions and 
man aftei all is onlj capable ol attacking a ceitain type of pioblem, however good he ma 
be Supposing a man noiks in a piOMiicc on certain lines and comes to faiih dcfinit 
conclusions in respect of that paiticulai matter then it uoiild be up to the other pioiiiicc 
working on tbe same oi similar lines to utilise his sen ices 

Q Take foi instance the question of the botanist In that case a man works for 
considerable time in a ceitam place on, saj , cotton At present the same has been don 
in the case oi sugai In cases of similai problems niisnig in diftcicnt provinces in othc 
parts of India the man might be utilised Would something of tbe same sort do in tb 
case of chemistry ? — A Certainly I think so 

Q Would you put these men luidoi the proMiitial authorities or under the Clue 
Chemist? — A I think li is icry difficult to gcncialisc It depends so much on the parti 
cular problem that ho is attacking 

Q Theie aie at the piesont time difteront typos of cotton to be dealt with and th 
question of soils lanes from piovmce to pioMiico If theic was 'onic hcadquarteis ofSoc 
who would co-oidiuate the woik of all the snrious people would not that do® — .1 1 shoul 
think so I think it would be distinctly advantageous 

Q As soon as the lescarch woik is completed the woik would bo passed on to the locf 
people in the same wai as the lesults of the cential Inhoratoii at Pusa® — A Yes 

Q For instance the cotton specialist wc hnio is now located at Poona Sugarcar 
leseaieh is located at Coimbatore Do you think that principle should ho extended p — 

I think that would be adianlageoiis in the case of a largo number of problems Thi 
would be cheapei 

Q Then as regaids the lines to woik to ho taken up would the ftinthons of the Chn 
Chemist be mandatory or adiisory p — 4 I tliink tbei would bo ochisory to a large exten 
Q Supposing you had a man who showed a tendency to fly off his job, quite a goo 
man, what would -vou do® — ^4 If he shows more aptitude for teaching than lor researc 
then he might usefully' bo sent to a college 

Q Ton mean handing him o-voi to the Dnivoisity p — ^ 4 That would be more usofu 
Q In the case of a large cliomicnl indiisfiy in Europe whore there is a big staff c 
rbemists, do you know how that sort of thing is arranged p — 1 The onlv place 1 know : 
tlie film of Burroughes Wellcome A Co Then methods are perfectly simple They git 
the man the problem am’ he cairies it on 

Q Who 13 to decide in such a cise®— J The Mnnagei or the Chief Cbeinist Tl 
geueial line on which the thing would be done is deteimined by the Chief Chemist 

Dr E Hopltnson —Q Assuming that a department of chemistry were cstablishe 
do you think thit the junioi lanks might be recruited from the Indian students nf tl 
Unneisities® — 4 I think that is quite possible 

Q You think that the pioducts of the XJmveisitj will be suitable®— 4 At lea: 
some wiU be suitable' though not all 


President — Q Supposing the system of leciuitment were so designed that the Indu 
got a fair chance of competition with the man appointed from home, do y ou think th‘ 
we could get a large number of men?— 4 I think the sy stem w ould react -v cn fat oiiiabl 
on mem I tliinK llie number -will incrense verj 

Q You lemember the National Phy sical Laboratory at home D here w ere a numbi 
OI lunmr assistants there who first work as research students under direction Woui 
it be desirable to establish some such system in India® — 4 I think that Dniversit 
research students should he sent out to do research for a y ear or two before tliey no oi 
into the world, whatevei tiieir vocation might be ° 


<3 Do you agiee that professors to the chairs in the Dniversities might be appomte 
from the members of the Imperial Service® — A Certainly ° 
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D) E Hopkinsoii — Q I did not quite catch the reply that you gave legarding the 
payment of fees to the professors f Do you suggest that fees should be paid by Goi ein- 
ment in respect of research rvorkP — A 1 think that the fees might be pooled and divided 
among the members of the service It would be a gieat incentive A man will work 
better if he lias got the idea that he is going to get some fees for the oik that he has 
done 

Q I never heard of any such sjstem as legaids Government departments ^ — A My 
point IS that it vill act as an incentive h'oi comineicial woik you will get verj much 
more out of the man if he thinks that he is going to be paid foi the voik In Government 
Sen ice in the case of i salary rising by increments the man knows well that his pay 
13 bound to increase m spite of his work, whether he does woik oi not But if a system 
of fees were established there will be an incentive to work 

Q Would not an adequate and steeply graded scale of pay and promotion entirely by 
merit provide sufficient inducement® — A It is difficult to promote solely by merit The 
men aie working on so manj diherent lines that it would not be possible to adopt any 
such system of promotion After all it must resolve itself into a question of promotion 
by seniority It is difficult for the head of, a department to put a new man over a man 
of seniority I know it is quite a new idea, namely of Government servants getting 
paid for vork done but all the same I think it would be advantageous I was thinking 
of instances where the men get their pay and also get paid for the e>tra woik they may 
do in the way of technical advice That system has been found to work well 

Q In reply to the President you seemed to doubt whether men would be willing to 
come to India from England on the research scholarships and fellowships® — A The only 
difficulty that I had in mind was whether the man would be willing to cut himself off 
from the home University After having come here and losing touch with the Univei- 
sit\ and the professors whom he used to know it would be difficult for him to obtain any 
appointment at home afteiwards By the time he goes back his old professor may not 
be there and he will bare to wo'k for some time under the new man before he c n hope 
to get an appointment 

Q I am referring to men of the demonstrator and assistant lecturer class Do you 
not think that men of this class would be glad to go to India foi two oi three y ears and do 
some work in new directions® — A I misunderstood vou I thoughf you meant prior to 
their getting a 3 unior appointment Subsequent to then holding it I think they will be 
ven glad to come out and do some research work in India 

Ilon’hle Sir E N Mookerjec — Q Don’t you think that the bar of the Provincial 
and Imperial sen ice should be abolished ® An Indian however competent he may be is 
appointed only to pi-ovincial service with a limited prospect Don’t ymu think that the 
men should be on the same footing® — A I ceitainly think that a man of equal ability 
should get the same pay' whether he is an Indian or a European 

Q At present a man cannot rise to the Imperial sen ice however able® — A I know 
one case There are manv hardships of course I quite agree with you 

Ilon’hle Pandit M 1/ Malax lya — Q Do ymu know Di P C Pay' of Calcutta® — 
A Yes 

Q He IS still in the Provincial Sen ice Don’t you think iliat it is a discouragement 
to Indians of ability to be placed on a footing different from that of Europeans in the 
Indian Educational Service® — A I think that given equal ability the man should have 
equal opportunities whethei he is an Indian oi a European 
Q What University do you belong to® — A Manchester 
Q How long did you stay there after taking vour degree® — A Seven yens 
Q What IS it that you are teaching, theoretical oi applied chemistry® — A Pure 
chemistry The new courses have been in opeiation foi only about four y'ears We have 
so far had only' three years of Honours studen’^s Of course the numbers are very' small 
There was one in the first year He was engaged in leseaich, and he has gone to the 
Coimbatore Agiiciiltuial College From the second year one of the students is stall with 
me doing research and the other man has gone to the Law College Last year theie were 
four One of them is teaching Another has got a studentship at Bangalore and one is 
at the Law College The fourth is emploved at the Sandalwood factory' at Bangalore 
Q There is no provision for teaching industiial chemistiy ® — A Ho 
Q Do vou think that if there weie such provision a laigei number of students would 
be attiacted to the Univ'ersity® — A I do not think so because theie are so veiy few open- 
ings for highly trained men on the scientific side If a man who has got a training in 
pure chemistry also gets a practical training for i yeai or two then he would be a mucli 
b‘ tter man The opportunities are available but the students will not avail themselves 
Q Don’t you think that there is much loom for a more extensive application of the 
knowledge of facts and processes winch are known® — A I consider that thev can be 
obtained by giving the man of pure science some training in the works 

Q Do y oil mean to say that to complete his education in pure science, the man must 
go from the college to the works to see whether he can qualify himself for an industrial 
career® — A Yes 
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Q Don’t you tliink lliat jou can jnovicle at least the piehminarj' training in that 
direction at the college P— 4 1 do not think it ivoukl be advantageous 

Q I suppose that j ou are familni' uith the sjsteni of instruction in chemistiy that i& 

imparted in GeiananyP — A Yes „ , , , i i ■, > 

Q They proiide for instruction in aiiphed chenustrj in tlie higher technical schools p 

— A Thej do , . , , i , o . 

Q Don’t you think that a siniilai sj stein could be intioduced here''— A 3s ot at 
present If -you train half a dozen of these in cheinistrj jou will not have the ojienings 
±01 them You must have the industry fust 

Q Do you recognise the need foi a large nuinbci of trained agiicultiiral chemisie in 
this country P — A 1 doubt if a large number under present conditions would be useful 

Do 3^011 know that agncultuie is in a vei-j backysard state at present compaied 
with uhat it IS in Japan, America and EnglandP — A I do not know enough ibout the 
agricultural problems 

Q The yield pel acre is verj mueh gieatei in those countries thm it is here? — A I 
have never studied the agricultural side 

Q Leaving aside agriculture, do jou know the progress that has been made m 
industrial matters in ditt'eient paito of India p — A I have no special kno'u ledge 

Q Take the manufactuie of medicines The Bengal Pharmaceutical "Works arc doing 
a great deal in that direction and there is need for a great deal more of expansion 
in that direction There is especially a great demand for medicines Don’t you thinlL 
that YOU can develop pharmaceutical works in this country P — A Certamh 

Q 'Take agam the metal tiadc You have a good deal of metal trade in this eonntn 
Don’t JOU think JOU require some chemists for the metallurgical industrj p— Y ou vant 
a certain number of chemists but not v ci j manj In this prcsidoncv v ou could not emploj 
more than one or two It would not paj Y’'ou could hardlj open a laboratory when you 
could not get the students 

Q Dave jou any personal knowledge whj thej do not like to eomcP — 1 I know 
several rases Thej do not like to woik 1‘ie hours th it aio ncce snn Thej would have to 
start work at 6 o’clock in the moining and' w oik till 0 in the evening I h no known cases 
wheie posts that have been ofkeied have been distinctlj refused 

Q You advocate the establishment of one cental labointorv of a high cla^s Of 
course that is verv desirable But don’t vou think that in view ol the vastness of the 
countrj' and the great number of problems to be solved vou require at least one m cvoij 
province P — A I do not think so Kot for pniolv reseaich work 

Q Do JOU know that in Gcnnuiv in ill the higher tcchiiKal schools it is the 
practice to teach the application of pniticulnr sciences to particnlai trades-’ — A I am 
only speaking of this piesidencv I do not think the conditions hcic iiave dovoloiied to 
such an evtent as to ]ustif} such a course at the picseiit time 

Q We had evidence fiom two gentlemen who gave evidence hero that manj of the 
industiies were suftering for want of expert advice and assistance p — A I am spealing 
purely from the chemistrj point of view I am not siifBeiontlv acquainted with ether 
subjects 

Q You refer to a scheme which jou saj is veiy similar to one adopted in 
Australia Could jou tell us anj-thing more about itP — A I saw an irticle in ” IS'atiire” 
which gave an account of the proposal to found a Central Eesoarch Lahoraton m 
Australia I believe thej have nlieady started work but I do not knew the evact =late of 
afiaiis 

Q If they have started, they have not been in existence sufRciontlj longp — A Yo 
It was only about las+ v eai that they started 

Q You said in one of youi answers to tho President that the Chief Chemist with the 
Government should be bibught from England for shoit periods Do you think you can 
bring out a capable man for such a short penod P 

president — A What wc discussed did not relate to the Chief Chemist It was with 
reference to the assistant lecturer and demonstrator class 

Hon’ hU Pandit M M Malaviya —Q Do you thinlJ that tho Chief Chemist should he 
engaged without any leference to time That will depend on the salary I suppose?- 4 I 
think he should he a permanent officei , 

Q At present a man is brought out fiom England ns a man of considerable abilitv 
It is found after a tune that he has disappointed those who engaged him If he is 
employed foi a long time it is impossible to dismiss him, but if he came out for a short 
tenn he can he sent back at the end of the period Tho contract might be put an end to 
Don’t you think that will be a better system for the reeniitment of profocsoi s 4 That 

IS the system that is adopted at present m the Educational Service The > lan < omes cut 
for two years in the first instance after which he may go back or be sent back 

Q You bavei suggested the formation of one central laboratoi j But there ai e a good 
many problems which require to be dealt with locally Don’t jou think the existence of 
a provincial laboratory would be useful P Take for instance the cotton industry m 
Bombay Specialised problems relating to the cotton industry might be more easily 
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•dealt witli in a central laboiatoij ^ If it is a puielj local problem that ivould have to 
be done on the spot I do not see ivlij they could not be done equally well in a central 
laboiatoi-j 

Q IVith regard to the system of fees that you hare suggested, don t jou think there 
IS a danger that the work of the professor is likely to be aftected by the system ^ As 
legaids professors in colleges it is a common thing in England at any late for the man 
in charge of laboi'atoiies to be aliened to do priaatc work 

Q Don’t aou think there is a danger that the nork of the professor mat be i&ected? 
— 4 I know there is always a danger But I think the adaantages outweigh the dis- 
adaantages I know there is a danger I harm said so 


Additional IYhit'ien Evidence 

(Submitted aftei oral examination ) 

I — i\otc on the formation of a Chemical Dciiat tment for InAia 

Introduction — ^In considering the deaelopment of Indian industries for which the 
assistance of scientific investigation is essential, one cannot but be impressed by the 
fact that the main advances Tine been made in such industiies as arc dependent on 
the mineral lesouices of the countij Compai ativelj , little dcaelopment has taken 
place up to the present, within the countij, in the utilisition of the other natural 
resources In seeking foi an evplauation of this somewhat cuiious state of afiairs, one 
cannot but conclude that this is duo to the fact that the organised scientific and economic 
icseai-chcs of the Geological Surrey hare, foi so mni} years, been aaailable to the 
public The more recently created Eoiest ind Agiicultuial Eesearch Departments have 
been it work for too short a time foi then aaluablc investigations to he deeply impressed 
on the industrial deaelopmcnt of the country and thea have further suflered from the 
dlsad^antago that then work has not been sufiieicntly co-oidinated 

In order that full advantage niiy be taken of the gieat natural resources of India, 
it would appear essential that a Chemical Department should be formed So far as I 
am aware, there is not in any country a department of the kind contemplated in this 
note In England theie is a National Physical Laboratory, in America the Buieau of 
Standards and in Australia a scheme for oiganised chemical research has been formu- 
lated, but unfoitunatch the details are not aaailible More recently in England an 
attempt to co-ordinate scientific icsoarch has been made by the appointment of an 
Adaisoi^ Committee of Eesearch The appointment of an Adaisory Committee in India 
would be of little use in the present under eloped state of the country 

Dp to the present, the im estigation of the natural rcsouiccs of India has been 
spasmodic There was at one time a Eeportcr on Economic Products whilst occasional 
use has also been made of the Inipeiial Institute in London It cannot be said, however, 
the latter institute has on the whole proved to be of gieat assistance 

It has been generally lecognised that foi the industiial derelopment of a country 
chemical supervision and chemical research is essential It appeals to me that such 
aid can best be gireii in India by the fonnation of a highly centralised department 
working in a Central Eesearch Institute It will obviously be necessaiy to hare for 
ccitain subjects local laboratories, but these would all be conducted under the control 
of the Central Institute Although at first sight the idea of a central laboratoi'y and 
the centralisation of the contiol of chemical woik in British India might appear to 
present objectionable features and to be likely to interfere with the originality of the 
individual, I do not think that such would jiioac to be the case, and in ma opinion 
the ulvantages of such a scheme would outweigh all the more apparent disada antages 

(1) The initial expenses and the recuriing expenditure on one main research 
institute would be much less than for a series of small laboratories The Central 
Institute could be veiy much more fully equipped and stalled than if seveial local 
laboratories were built 

(2) A aery complete leference library could be maintained 

(3) The opportunity for discussion of problems would be of great value, a 
proper research atmosphere avould result and this would provide an incentive to work, 
which IS at present lacking 

(4) The work could be readily co-ordinated and all tendency to overlap would 
disappear 

(5) The negative results of research which are aery often of equal importance to 
future investigators as the positive results would he on record and would prove of 
considerable value 

The formation of a Central Institute would in all probability be opposed on the 
following grounds — 

(1) That the province in which the institute was situated would tend to receive 
preferential treatment in the investigation of problems This is, I consider, extremely 
unlikely to prove to be the case if the Director of the depprtment regularly tours 
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If the institute is properly organised and directed, the problems will be investigated 
in the order of their economic and scientific impoitance n respective of the province 
wnich they might most benefit 

(2) It may, further, be urged that the mijoiitj of problems of economic 
impoitance can only be investigated on the spot With this suggestion I entirelj 
disagree except in so fai as it relates to agiicultuial problems and even with them it 
IS probable that much of the leseaich could best be done in the Cential Institute 

''3) It maj be suggested that the suboidinate stall would be mainlj recruited 
locally, as the Indian does not, as n rule, desire to work outside liis prov ince Pull use, 
therefoie, eould not be made of the best material available To this difficultv I can 

ofiei no solution evcept tliii I consider that with the spread of education it is likely 

to disappeai 

It IS of course, obvious that all the chemical woik in India cannot be centralised 
in one laboratoiy Each province would continue to have its agricultural research and 
teaching laboratories, its toxicological and geneial analvtical laboratoiics Piirther 
there would be the chemical laboratoiies of the IJniversitics iiid Uiiiversitv Colleges 
(See below on relationship to other departments ) 

The Central Institute — Thc^work of the Cential Institute might be, perhaps, 
divided into the following general heads — 

(1) Inorganic chemistiv (4) Bio-chemistiv 

(2) Physical cliemistrv (5) Analytical chcmistrv 

(3) Organic chemistry (0) Agrjcultui~il chcmistrv 

Por consideration of laboratorv accommodation and stall these heads would then 
be subdivided as follows — 


Mom subject 

I Inorganic chemish y — 
Superiutendent 1 


Sub-heid 


btaff • 


II Physical chcmtsfi y — 
Superintendent 


III Organic cheimsiry- 
Supenntendonfc 


1 


(a) General inorganic oheroistry 

(b) Metallurgy — 

(i) Iron and steel 
(ii) Other metals 
(ill) Metallogiaphy 

(c) Fuel 

{d) Glass and ceramics 

'e) Building and refractory materials 

(а) Electro chemistry 

(б) Testing and standnrdi/ing depart- 

ment 

(c) Ph V sical measurements 

(a) General organic chemistry 
(A) Essential oils 

(c) Pharmaceutical chemistry 

(d) Oils, fats and waxes , 

(e) Chcmistrv of india rubber 
(/) Mineial oils 

(y) Re-ins and gums 
(h) Fibres, paper-making 


jTF Bto-chemtsiry — 
Superintendent 


Analytical ehemtsl? y- 
Supenntendent 


b) 


(a) 

(i) 

(c) 

W 


Coal tar products — 

(ij Dyes 
(ii) Fine chemicals 
(lu) Svnthetic drugs 

Fcrmoulation industries 
Medical research 
Tanning and leather 
Foodstuffs 


FJ Agricultural chemistry- 
Superintendent 1 


(а) Foods and drugs 

(б) Toxicology 

(c) Revenue and customs 
(rf) Mineral analysis 
(e) General analysis 


D S 


1 

1 

] 

J 

1 

1 


4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

2 

1 
1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
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* For oonvemenoe the proposed etvff for oaoh Beolion is showa D S = Denntv i a o 

Assistant Sapermtendent A = Assistant The grade of these various officers is disL^ed^atw ^ ^ ‘ ® "" 
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It IS pioposed tliat tlie Central Institute sliould ultimately be equipped -with accom- 
modition and stall sufficient for the study of all the subjects enumerated above In 
addition to the laboratoiies at the Central Institute, local laboratories will be necessary 
in each province for the following subjects — 

(1) Agiicnltural chemistry ’ 

(2) Analj tical chemistry 

In certain industrial aieas a speciil testing laboratorj maj also be necessary 
(i e , a metallurgical testing laboratory in Bengal) 

It IS, of course, clear that the oigauisation of an institute on the scale indicated 
above and the enlistment of the necessarj staft could not be undertaken all at once 
Further, it is clear ly desirable that an institute of this nature should be built up 
gradually so that wo may learn bj experience the most suitable manner to organise it 
It does not, however, appear to be necessai-y to wait for the creation of a Central 
Institute foi the scheme to be inaugurated There aie m India a considerable number 
of chemists and an effort might be made it once to co-ordinate so far as possible their 
work and where necessary to suggest to them problems which might be usefully attacked 

Ndtb— A corainenocment m tliia direotion lias already 'bocti made and a number of problems are under investi- 
gation Further an investigation of tanning matenals is being rondo at Maibar (This work being 
undertaken under the direction of tho Indian iMumtious Board ) 

The co-ordination can probably be best done by one man and it might he desirable 
that once a year a conference of workeis should be held to discuss the results so far 
obtained and to aiTango tho distribution of the work for the following jear (Such a 
conference could he held at the time of the meeting of the Indian Science Congress 
This would he all the more suitable as it is suggested that the p;roposed Indian section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry should also arrange to meet at this time) 

Site of the Central Institute — Accepting the idea of a Central Institute foi India, 
much of the success of the department would depend upon the site which is selected 
The choice of the site appears to me to be dependent on tbe three mam factors — 

(1) The utilisation of existing laboratories 

(2) Climatic conditions 

(3) Proximity to an industrial centre 

If, already existing liboratonos are to be utilised as a nucleus for the department, 
only one lahoratore can be consideiod, i o , the laboiatorv at tho Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore The laboratories are modem, well-designed, well-equipped and 
provided with an adequate library Further, tbca arc also built to allow of ready exten- 
sion 

From the point of vicu of climate, it is iinlikclv that anything more satisfactory 
could be found in India 

Those lahoratonos are not tho proporta of Government but tliere would probably be 
little difficulty in acquiring them 

We must now considci tlic disadvantages of selecting Bangalore as the site of the 
Central Institute In tlic first place, tho institute vould be situated in a Native State 
although the actual site upon which tho laboratories have been built was acquired bv 
Government and is now part of British India Secondly , the laboratory will be situated 
far from the industrial centres of India Since much of the work of the laboratory will, 
undoubtedly, be of a technical nature this must he considered as a very serious dis- 
advantage, since tho laboratory would get considerable inspiration from the close proxi- 
mity of flourishing industries Ou the other hand, the comparative isolation in Banga- 
lore would ensure that tjie laboratory would not be unduly influenced bv local 
surroundings but would exhibit an equal willingness to attack the problems fomiulated 
hv any part of the Indian Empire After a caieful consideration of the matter, I have 
come to the conclusion that Bangalore should be selected as the site of the Central 
Institute and if this were done, it would have the great advantage that it wpuld be 
possible to commence woik iii the department immediately, since the laboratories and a 
liighly trained staff are alicada available 

Relationship of the Department of Chevnstry to other departments — A matter of 
some difficulty and one winch would require careful consideration is the relationship 
which the new department would have ivith other departments It is obviously essential 
for the success of the scheme that all chemists in Government employ should belong 
to tho new department At first sight, it might appear that such centralisation would 
lead to difficulties But I doubt whether such would prove to he the case and any way 
it offers very' considerable advantages ’ 

(1) The Agncullvral Department — The Agricultural Departments in the majority 
of the provinces, already employ chemists and assistant chemists I have already 
alluded to the necessitv of providing local laboratories for agricultural research since 
in many cases this snhjectmust he investigated on the spot Further in some provinces 
such as, Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, etc , there are already in existence agri- 
cultural colleges The position of officers already engaged in such work would be 

15 
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unalteied except that they tvould become membeis of the net\ department and would 
be deputed by the Duector to their particular posts "Whilst filling such posts thej 
would be under the oideis of the Director of Agriculture of the protince, but the wort 
which they would undtitaLe would be decided in consultation with the Director of the 
Chemical Department, since he would be acquainted with the tspe of work for uhich 
the officer was best-suited and for special work he would depute another oi an addi- 
tional ofitcer Ihir, would ensure that the officer concerned would only undertake the 
work for which his tastes and experienpe best fitted him It would, of course, be highly 
undesirable that there should be frequent changes in the departmental appointments, 
since in agriculture, acquaintance with local requiiements and conditions is of supreme 
importance 

Forest Department — The investigation of the chemistiy of forest products would be 
one of the main features of the Central Institute and hence a special forest research 
laboratory, such as there is at present at Debra Dun, would become unnecessary The 
problem requiring investigation would be sent to the Central Institute and would 
there be allotted to the most suitable man For teaching chemistry in the Forest 
Colleges, an officer would be deputed by the Director 

Geological Sitrveg — The Geological Survey of India has at present a small chemical 
laboratory for analysis and research This branch of their activities could be abolished 
and th» work carried on at the Central Institute 

Medical Depaitment — The new department would overlap with the activities of 
the Medical Department in three branches — (1) analytical (2) teaching and research 
in medical colleges and schools of tropical medicine , and (3) medical stores 

It has already been mentioned (see above), that local laboi atones for analytical 
purposes would be necessary In these the toxicological and other analysis at present 
c lined out by Chemical Examiners would be made Such laboratories would be 
undei the control of the Director of the department and it will not be necessary for the 
post-> to be filled by officers of the Indian Medical Service The same applies to the 
officeis engaged in teaching chemistry and conducting bio-chemical researcli in medical 
colleges - The Director would depute officers to these posts who would then be placed 
under the oiders of the Principal of the college It has already been suggested that 
the new central laboratoiy should have bio-chemical and pharmaceutical research depart- 
ments The new department would, of course, co-operate with the Medical Pesearcli 
Committee and investigate such problems as they might suggest 

The Medical Stores afford a somewhat different problem and it might prove desirable 
that they should be left unaltered, the Central Institute undertaking any research that 
tiiey taay desire 

Ordnance Department — The Ordnance Department, at present, employs chemists 
in the Cordite Factory and for other purposes I am not in a position to judge as to 
whether it would prove desirable that such officers should be included in the department * 
Special scientific officers — Local Governments emploj' occasionally special scientific ‘ 
officers The need for them would cease, since officers for any special inveshgation 
would be deputed from the Central Institute 

Revenue Department and Customs — ^The necessary analysis for Eevenue and Cus- 
toms purposes would be made in the local analj tical laboratories alluded to above 
This would introduce in certain cases a consideiable saving in laboratory expenses 
All research work for these departments would be undei taken at the Central Institute 
Education Department — The relationship of the new depaitment to that of edu- 
cation would be of special importance, since universities and colleges would be the 
training ground for the future officers of the department A considerable numbei of 
chemists are employed in the Educational Department, and are in many cases teaching 
and conducting research in well-equipped laboratories It must, however, be admitted 
that neither the teaching nor the quantity oi quality of the research attains as a rule, 
a high standard This is not the place to discuss the reasons for this The officers 
teaching chemistry in the Government Colleges would be appointed by the Director 
of the Department of Chemistry and deputed by him to a particulai post, whilst filling 
that post, they would be under the orders of the Director of Public Instruction A 
scheme on these lines has already been worked to a limited extent in the deputation of 
officeis of the Geological Survey to be professors in colleges, in Poona, Madras and 
Calcutta Tbe new scheme will have the great advantage from the educational point of 
■- view that officers could not be transferred from teaching posts to the inspectorate and 
further, in that it would be possible to maintain a “ leave reserve ” so that when on 
officer proceeds on leave his post could be filled efficiently which cannot at present be 
said to be the case 


• Note —Tbe eame oonsideiafaon applies to officers omploved in tbe Mints 
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Orgaifisatton and ■pay — In order that the Department of Chemistrj maj be stahed 
in the best manner possible and further that officers once appointed to the department 
may not be tempted to resign, it is essential that the pay should be adequate and the 
conditions of service satisfactory I should recommend the following oiganisation and 


KS 

Director 3,000 

* Superintendents selected fiom class ^1) below 2,000 


(1) Deputy Superintendents — ^The officeis recruited to this class should be 
graduates in honours of European or Indian Universities with some years’ experience 
in research and who have shown themselves to be possessed of ability for original 
research In addition a certain number of officers recruited to this class should have 
had technical experience Pay Es 500-50-1,500 

(2) Assistant Superintendents — Officers of this class would be recruited from 
University graduates of ordinary ability They would be utilised for carrying out 
the routine work of the laboratorj In exceptional cases thej^ might be promoted to 
class (1) Paj Es 150-20-300 

(3) Assistants — Officers of this class would not necessarily be graduates They 
would be required for assistance in routine work especially in routine analytical work 
In exceptional cases they might be appointed to class (2) Pay Es 50-10-150 


A Special Officer — an Engineer Pay Es 500 — 50 — 1,500 
Estimate of the cost of the Department of Chemistry — Staff at the Central Institute 


us 

One Director at Es 3,000 36,000 

Six Superintendents at Es 2,000 l,4t,000 

Forty-one Deputy Superintendents at Es 500 — 1,500 4,92,000 

Fortj -three Assistant Superintendents at Rs 150 — 300 .. I,'i3,200 

Forty-three Assistants at Es 50—150 51,600 

One Engineer at Es 500—1,500 12,000 


Total 8,38,800 


No attempt can be made to estimate the cost of the menial stafi: without a detailed 
plan of the institute 

Staff in local laboratories and educational institutions — ^The cost of the staff in 
local laboratories and educational institutions would not be a new chaige and need 
not, therefore, be considered in this estimate 

Cost of the Central Institute — ^If the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, is 
selected as the site of the new institute, this institution would have to be purchased 
I am aware that the cost of this institution has been extremely and unnecessarily high 
but as part of the cost has been met by grants from the Government of India, these 
grants could be set off against the amount to be paid I am unable to make any estimate 
of the cost of acquiring the institute 


Estimated cost of extendmg the present buildings 


KS 

Cost of buildings 10,00,000 

Cost of fittings 5,00,000 

Total 15,00,000 

Annual grant for stores, etc 50,000 


Summary of expenditure 
Non-recurring 

Cost of the Indian Institute of Science 
Cost of extensions 


New recurring expenditure 

Salaries, approximately 
Laboratory expenses approximately 


KS 

? 

15,00,000 


9,00,000 

50,000 


• Note — ^Tho pay of Snpermtondenta would perhaps bo put more suitably in tbs following manner — 
Grade pay jnut personal allowance of Ke BOO 
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The work of the department — As lias already been stated, it is pioposed to concen- 
trate in a Central Institute the bulk o£ the chemical leseareh work in India The -wide 
scope of the work which it is proposed to undertake is cleaily indicated by the suggested 
departments and staft It is not intended that the wo)rk done m the 

department should onlj he of economic importance, since it is recognised 

that what is generally called applied chemistry is only a branch of pure chemistiy and 
that the development of the one is bound to go hand-in-hand with the other It will 
be the aim of the institute to investigate the uses to which the vaiious natural products, 
inorganic and organic, of the Indian Empire can be pjaced, to improve the quality of 
the articles alieady produced from these products, to assist in the establishment of new 
industries, to assist commercial films in the solution of problems that they may encounter, 
to test and standardise instruments and to pepform in general the work of the National 
Physical Laboratory in London, to assist in scientific education by supplying the 
Chemistiy staffs of Government colleges, to train research students, to assist the 
Medical Department by the investigation of bio-cliemical problems, to investigate the 
problems of Indian agriculture 

There remain for consideiation three other points — 

(1) Under what conditions will the commeicial development of the researches 
carried out by the department be undertaken P 

(2) Under what conditions will private films or individuals be allowed to -utilise 
the services of the departmentP 

(3) In what form will the woik of the department be published P 

"With regaid to (1) the results of expeiiments would, as a general rule, be available 
to the public In special ciicumstances, Government might patent a process, the patent 
rights would not he worked by Government but would be sold to some firm oi individual 
With reference to (2) the services of the staff of the institute would be at the 
disposal of any firm or individual Thtj would be required to pay for the work done, 
the results obtained being confidential and the property of the firm or individual 

With regard to the question of publication of the results of the work of the depart- 
ment this would take place either in a departmental journal or through the ordinary 
scientific channels 

Summary 

(1) It IS suggested that the establishment of a Chemical Depaitment for India 
18 highly desirable 

(2) The necessary departments and staff of such a body are enumerated together 
with an approximate estimate of the cost 

(3) The site for a Central Institute is discussed 

(4) The relationship between the new depaitment and the present departments 
of Government is outlined 

(5) The work to be undertaken by the new department is summarised 


Additional Whitten Evidence 

(Submitted after oral examination) 

II — Edxication and the Develoinnent of Chemical Industries 

The deielopmcnt of chemical industiies in India will create a demand for highly 
trained chemists It appears, theiefoie, desirable to consider what faciLties are at 
present available for the trainmg of the requisite staff and further what extensions 
aie likely to prove necessary 

In so doing it is highly desiiable that we should attempt to profit by the experience 
gained elsewhere It is of couise obvious that the chemists will in the fiist place ha%c to 
be largely recruited in Gieat Biitain but in the future this should not prove to be 
necessary if adequate opportiinitv for tiaining is afforded in India The scheme which 
I advocate in this note should be inaugurated subsequent to the introduction of the 
various industries, since it is futile to create a supply before theie is a demand 

It IS extremely difficult to suggest the most satisfactory training for a chemist who 
proposes to enter a chemical works and so far as I am aware no course meeting with 
unanimous appioial has as yet been devised 

In my opinion the chemists employed in woiks can be divided into three main 
classes — (1) the lesearch chemist, (2) the chemical engineer, (3) the rouLne analyst 
The education of the type of chemist required for class (3) offers little difficulty and 
probably any university pass student in chemistry of average ability can be tiained 
in the works itself to cany out the requisite work 

This note is mainly concerned with the extremely difficult problem of training 
chemists belonging to classes (1) and (2) 
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It must be admitted that it is impossible to draw any liaid-and-fast line of distinc- 
tion between these two classes, in actual woihs jiractice they giadually merge into one 
nnothei, but fiom the point of new of tiaining it is, I consider, possible to separate 
them 

The duties of the leseaich chemist in a woiks will, in general, be, to improve the 
processes in use and to devise new piocesses He will investigate the latter in the labo- 
latory, m a small expeiimental plant and finallj m con3unction with the chemical 
engineer he will introduce the process into the woiks It is clear, therefore, that he is 
employed mainlj lor his ability as an investigator, the actual details of the operation 
on a large scale being entrusted to the chemical engineer 

The requisite tiaining foi this tjpe of chemist is, in my opmion, alreaviy available 
111 India He should be a imneisit'v graduate with an honouis degiee in chemistiy who 
lias done at least two j ears’ research woik I admit that such a chemist when he enters 
the works will be of little value to his employer and this fact should be fully recognised 
He should, theiefore,^or his first 3 ear be mainly emploj'ed in getting a thorough grasp 
of the details of the tnrious processes m use, working thiough each process himseli 
When he has done this his services should be transferred to the labointorj’^ and utilised 
in the scientific investigation of the woiks problems It is obviously impossible to 
forecast the success 01 failure of the chemist which will depend solely on his ability 

I do not consider that the chemist required for this type of work would benefit by going 

II rough the training afforded bj an ordinary technical school 

The pioblem of training the chemical engineei is one of much greater difliculty and 
The onlj satisfactory solution of this problem which I have seen is the one suggested by 
Mr r H Carr of Nottingham It is, I think, generally agreed that the chemical 
eiiginter should receive the oidiuaiy tnining in cbemistrv , jihvsics aid mathematics, 
such as the honours chemistry graduate receives The real question at issue is, how he 
may also obtain an adequate Iftiowledge of engineering The special training in the 
technical schools has not on the whole proved successful and in place of this the scheme 
suggested by Mr Can would appear to oe worthy of very careful consideration 

As is well known there is a considerable demand for small quantities of fine 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products and in view of their variety, it is not as a rule 
remunerative for ordinary woiks to undertake their manufacture Mr Carr suggests 
that the chemical mamifactuieis should combine to start; an institution in which Siese 
products should be manufactured and sold This institution would be utilised for the 
ti lining of chemical engineers who would prepare the various products on a commercial 
scale Thej’’ would in this way become acquainted with the various piocesses used in 
^wolks Thev would at the same time receive instruction in the general principles of 
engineering practice, strength of materials, machine drawing, etc The course would 
extend over three years and since the institution would be in a measure self-supporting 
■owing to the sale of its products, it is proposed that during the second and third years 
the students should receive a small salary provided that their work was satisfactory 

It IS clear that in India such an institution would have to be maintained by Gov- 
■ernment Its growth would be gradual, pan passu with the development of chemical 
industries It would be most advantageously located near the Central Chemical Labo- 
ratory of the Department of Chemistry, the formation of which has been advocated in 
the previous no'*e This would possess the advantage that the laige scale apparatus 
would be available to the research department, whilst the students undergoing training 
would greatly benefit by living 111 an atmosphere of chemical research 

The new institution should be under the control of the Director of the Department 
of Chemistry and not under the Education Department 

Summary 

1 The question of the training of chemists who will be required for the new 
-chemical industries is discussed 

2 It is suggested that the works chemist can be divided into three classes 

3 A suitable method of training for these thiee classes is outlined 
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Weitten Evtdence 

Wlnle feeling highly complimented for my' nomination by the Government of 
Madras, to whom I hasten to tender mY most sincere thanks, it is not without con- 
siderable difiddence that I presume to give expression to my views on such of the subjects 
as my limited experience of about twelve y ears has enabled me to acquire regarding the 
people and places of the northernmost corner of the Madras Presidency 
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Of course, I do not pietend to grapple with all the questions noi is it expected of 
me, but even the ferv that I propose to deal n ith, can at the most be done only supei- 
ficially and the r lews on the subjects are far from being exliaustive or authoritati% e I 
will simply give my observations which my acquaintance with these paits has afforded 
me, for what they are worth, meannhile realising how very far-reaching and eminently 
■'important the various issues involved in them are There can be nothing new oi 
revolutionising in these suggestions I male but pioceeding, as they are, from a 
foreigner, Swiss as I am, they may claim the merit of being impartial whicli it is my 
best effort to be 

It serves no purposes to indulge in discussing whether India is giowing richer or 
poorei or trying to apply any tests by nay of examples fiom other countries and 
instituting any compansons, for India is a country of a unique character, full of para- 
doxes and puzzles, so much so, that the labours of any one trjang to introduce anything 
like reform on a uniform basis, aie foredoomed to failure, however, assiduous and sincere 
they may be Conditions in India aie substantially diffeient from those prevailing m 
any other eountiy in the world and in India itself one faces features in one part which 
are so totally different from those of another, however adjacent it may be, that one 
who forgets that he is dealing with India and Indians is sure to make a mistake To 
be more explicit, what holds good in Bombay with the highly enterprising Parsee 
hardly applies to Madras in spite of the wealthy Chetti Unless one dives deep and 
studies the habits of the people, then long-standing customs, traditions, prejudices and 
principles of living, he cannot succeed in formulating any opinion Coming more direct- 
ly to the province I have to take into iccount, it is nell known that the Ganjlm district 
IB the most baclcward of the Madras Presidency and I will not be very much mistaken if 
I call it one of the poorest This province is peopled by Indians of whom the Uriyas, 
notorious for all that makes for the absence of anything like enterprise, form the majo- 
rity with hardly any of the more advanced races of India to set an example or create a 
sense of enterprise or develop the instinct for business Hitherto it had been able to 
attract the notice of a few enterprising Europeans among whom I must mention with 
great respect, the name of the late P .1 V Minchin, Esq , mj quondam Princijial, who 
made the Asia Sugar U orks and Distillery what it is Even his life-long labours in 
these parts only succeeded partially, for the ryots who grow sugarcane today are not 
more enlightened and more pushful than their forebears half a century ago 

A few other industries could have also been brought into being, though on a 
modest scale, if there was sufficient initiative and financial suppoit So long as the 
people entertain the time-honouied ways of leceiving any new enterprise with perfect 
indifference and scanty lesponse, matters cannot of couise lmpro^e My own experience 
coniinces me that any nen scheme with nothing but the hopes of raising the necessary 
capital in the distiict itself for its floating is doomed to failure The people are not at 
all trained to trust themselves much less others and until the spirit of greater confidence 
and co-operation is generated the State has to undeitake the initiatne directly or in- 
directlj e\en in the matter of small industries As matters stand, such of the minor 
industiies in the district aie mainly woiked with borrowed capital, in most cases at very 
high rates of interest, which spells sooner or latei, ceitain ruin to the enterprise, spread- 
ing discouragement like wildfire through the people The importance of immediate 
legislation by the Government against the poor labourer falling a prey to the avarice 
of the greedy moneylender cannot be overrated, and to save the situation of the poor 
workman it is not too late in the day for the \Government to takei the question in hand 
and enact a law of usury penalising the charging of interest at more than, say 12 per 
cent per annum 

The State ought, in the first place to do all that lies in its power to free the miser- 
able workman from the grip of the sowcar before it can expect to revive industries 
which have become defunct for want of financial support or foster new industries with 
the peoessary capital This could be done only by stimulating banking facilities and in 
this connection the activity of the Government in encouraging co-operative societies 
might prove beneficial 

Considerable impetus could also be given to new and existing industries in this 
district by a branch of a bank being opened at Berhampur with the object of giving 
financial aid to enterprise on the security of landed properties, plant, forest and agricul- 
tural produce, etc I understand that the Bank of Madras has unfortunately discontinued 
lately granting loans in these parts on the' security of tangible agricultural produce 
and this has greatly embarrassed the local trade 

The aid of Government by supplying the necessary machinery and plant on the 
hire purchase system and sometimes with part of the share capital to enable the concern 
to work will be of great advantage As regards the nature of supervision for the period 
during which direct assistance lasts, it will be best if it is placed in the hands of 
Directors of Industries for each Province with their Advisory Boards who shall exeicise 
direct control over the management of industries so concerned within their respective 
areas 
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Until tlie people aie educated to a greater sense of mutual trust and the spirit of Pioneer lactones 
enterprise is at least partially developed, the Government should take the lead in 
everything to make the people inteiest themselves in the industries that can successfully 
he laised in this district by the opening np of pioneer factories The Government 
should of course exercise great caution before opening any pioneer factory It should 
have the best expert advice based upon thorough enquiry into all the local conditions 
and, in my opinion, the management of any pioneer factory should be in the hands of 
a really competent businessman who has in the first place the full success of the concern 
at heart 

I consider it desiiable that as soon as a pioneer factoiy has proved to be worked 
profitably, it should be handed ovei to private enterprise 

With regard to sales agencies oi commercial empoiia for the sale as well as the Sales agenmee 
display of products of minor and unorganised cottage industries I would suggest that 
special stalls should be established under Government supervision in the markets of 
big towns, such as the New Market in Calcutta where the articles would be exhibited 
and ofiered for sale both wholesale or retail, and thus find buyers , 

Piom the experience I hav^ had by visiting a great numbei of exhibitions, big and Exhibitions 
small, in London and elsewheie in Europe I am not in favour of grand, elaborate exhi- 
bitions for India but I am inclined to think that for the benefit of the industries the 
Government should encourage the holding of exhibitions of moderate scale and popular 
in character, say one industrial exhibition every alternate year in one of the Presidency 
towns, would be sufficient, and in order to attract the greatest numbei of vrsitors from 
all parts of India, the Government should induce railway companies to grant concession 
rates as low as possible 

I regret to say that nothing has been done in this district to improve the labourers Indnstml and other 
efficiency and skill I consider the best way for improvement in this direction would he 
to have the youths from the labouring classes gradually trained by establishing model 
woikshops in different centres of this district These might he under the supervision of 
the municipalncies or unions as the case may he and placed under the control of the 
Diiector of Industries with his Advisory Board Boys who are desirous of higher 
training and who prove themselves to be competent should he sent at Government 
expanse to the industrial school which should be established in one of the centres of 
our province and controlled by a Department of Industries 

Eor the future development of industries in this Province I am of opinion that there Official organisation 
should be an Advisory Board presided over by the Director of Industries The Advisory 
Board should consist of a number of business people such as mill proprietors, managers 
and engineers carefully selected from the different parts of the province I think the 
Director of Industries should be a member of the Indian Civil Service, preference 
should he given to one with good commercial and industrial knowledge To form an 
Imperial Department under a single head having under him a Director of Industries in 
each piovince uould he a step in the right direction 

Undei the present educational conditions of the country the medium of industrial Indnctnal and trade 
and commercial intelligence to be effective must be the vemaculai* of the people In 
the district of Ganjlui, there is a successful vernacular weekly, the “ Asha ”, published 
at Berhampur This being the only paper in the district, it would be advantageous to 
substantially help the paper, also supplying such information as the Government may 
deem fit through its Department of Industries 

Apart from the main line running from Calcutta to Madras and the small 25 miles Bailwaya and roada 
feeder line fiom Nanpada to Parlakimedi there are unfortunately, no other railway 
facilities in the district and I hold the view that the lack of light railways immensely 
hampeis the development of local industries I would strongly urge that the construc- 
tion of the light railway from Gopalpnr to Russellkonda via Aska and Snrada which has 
been surveyed about two years ago should be taken on hand without any delay as this 
line Mould greatly facilitate the speedy and regular transport of industrial and agri- 
cultural produce from the interior to the main line and the chief sea port of this district 
Besides the proposed railway line would have a beneficial effect on the Aska sugar 
industry , as the output of sugai would be greatly increased if cane could he brought in 
from more distant paits The working power of the Aska Sugar Works is greatly 
hampered for want of quick locomotion It is also very desirable that the building of 
the bridge over the Mahanadi at Aska should be taken in hand as early as possible to 
improve the traffic from Bellugunta to Aska 

The shipping of produce fiom Gopalpui to Indian and foreign ports is almost at a Shipping freights 
standstill owing to the scarcity of tonnage and the piohibitive rates of freight now 
ruling I am unable to suggest any lemedies but give the above as a matter of 
information 

In the interests of industrial development in the district, I am of opinion that in Fores‘ deparlment 
order to obtain a greatei quantity of raw products such as sugarcane, hemp, oil-seeds, 
etc , it IS of the utmost importance that any waste land in the Goomsur division available 
for culti\ation should be made use of hut I understand that the present forest rules ' 

stand m the way of acquiring waste lands by the poor depressed classes 
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Thousands of acres of such land remain at present uncultii ated for the simple- 
reason that when the poor ryot is applj mg foi such land he is not able to pay the vaiue 
of the forest growth standing on the land, as fixed by the Forest Department 

I would strongly suggest that the restrictions imposed by the Forest Department 
on the acquisition of waste lands be lemoaed altogether and the land given to the 
intending cultivatoi’s free from all liabilities, except the Government assessment ot 
land revenue Eegarding the forest growth found in the lands proposed to be given to- 
the new ryots, the Forest Department may be advised to airange at their ovn cost the 
removal of the supergrowth to the nearest market for disposal 

The suggestion herein made is calculated to lead to a striking development in the 
industrial and economical condition of the otherwise backivaid people, who might find 
their Inelihood in the indigenous agriculture and thus be spared from the miseries of 
emigration 

Jail oomp tition I have no complaint to make regarding competition by ]ail industries 

General As Manager of the Aska Sugar Works and Distillery, I am actively concerned in 

Development of the gugir industry which, thanks to the timelj help rendered by the Government, in 
looal sugar in us ry countervailing duties on foreign sugars, has been saved from rum and it is most 

desirable that more stringent measures should be imposed aftei the teianmation of the 
war on the import of foreign sugais to protect the indigenous sugar industry 

With legard to the quality of the sugarcane cultivated in these parts, I have- 
indeed felt the need of improved cultivation The opening of an experimental faTm 
seems to me to be a necessitj of the fiist order I would tlieiefore, suggest that a 
small model faim for the exhibition of sugarcane cultivation on an improved basis 
may be established somewheie neai Aska 

Should this suggestion be given eftect to, as a coroll"ry to it, I would next suggest 

that sugarcane seedlings of an improved varietj may be supplied to the ryots free of 

cost on a limited scale for sometime till the new inspiration gams ground 
ifew industry The present war has told us the lesson that India has been depending too much on 

the Continent of Europe foi the importation of papei of cheap qualities and I am of 
opinion that there are gieat possibilities of mcreasing the output of such papers in this 
country 

As far as my knowledge goes there is no suitable wood to be got from the tungles of 
these parts which could possibly be turned into wood pulp for the manufacture of 
paper, but there aie othei raw materials which, I think, could be made use of as a 
workable substitute, such as the waste product of the sugarcane, known as Megasse, 
which with an admixture of bamboo, I undei stand, could be converted into pulp suitable 
for the production of packing and oidinaiv writing paper for which there is always 'i 
readv market 

Of course the quantity of bamboo obtain"' ble at present is limited and a start could 
only be made with a pulp factory of a model ate scale, but, if the Government were pleased 
to take the necessary step* b-^ advising the Forest Department to start at once extending 
their bamboo plantations, I feel almost convinced that within a period of five years 
this suggested new industry could be considerably extended and a suitable paper mill 
added to it as a profitable concern 


Ohal Evidexce, 24Tn Janu inv 1917 

Sir F H Stewart — Q You say you have been about twelve years in the Madras 
PiesidencyP — A Yes, only in Ganjim 

Q All the time at Aska P — A Aska and Gopalpore 

Q Have you been longer than that m India P — A I have been in India altogether 
15 years 

Q You say, “ I understand that the Bank of Madras has unfortunately discon- 
tinued lately granting loans m these paits, on the security of tangible agricultural 
produce, and this has gieatly embariassed the local trade” Is that coirectP — A Yes, 
that IS true I have information direct fiom Gopalpoie It concerns mostly the 
hemp business 

Q You don’t know it fiom vour personal knowledge?— 4 I have a coitam amount 
of experience of the hemp business foi tiro yeirs 

Q Have you 'iskecl foi assistance from the bank and been refused? A 'Not 

peisonally, but I know certain people who ha\e tried to get advances and have been 
refused 

president Q Do }ou knon whether the bank may not have had othei good 
reasons^ -4 I don’t see why , it was done formerly , only since last year it was 
refused I don t see any reason vln Hemp has a value , there is no fear whatever^ 
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Q There has been recently a sudden and violent change in the value of local 
products of that kind Do you think the hank had other personal and specific rea- 
sons ? — A 3’he..value of hemp is Rs 60 a candj If thej gave 50 per cent it ivould be 
something 

Sir F li Steioart — Q Is there a branch of the Bank of Madras there ? — A In 
the olden times, there was a branch in Berhampui , it was stopped 
^ Q There are no banking facilities at all? Are there no banks ^ — A Ro banks 
absolutely in our district 

Q You make a suggestion with reference to the publication of a commeicial and 
industrial information in a local veimculai paper , has that paper got a large circulation 
do many people read it ? — A Among the tinja population it is the only papei they 
have It has a circulation of perhaps 2,000 copies , I am not positive on the point 
It IS the onlj paper u e have , the only one that is read among the Driyas 

Q Then you refer to the restrictions imposed b}' the Forest Department in regard 
to the acquisition of waste land Is there much of that land in your district ? — A 
I would say no less than ten thousand acres 

Q And you think that the Forest Department should remove the super-growth 
themselves P — A Quite so Take the case of Russellkonda, the waste land there might 
be 30 or 40 miles from Russellkonda The value of the scrub is the same os at Russell- 
konda It IS no use to the man who wants to buy it as the bandy hire would be so 
high that it would not he of an> use It would be too high to buy unless he went into 
the hands of the money-lender 

Q You mean the cultivator cannot afford to pay for the land with this super- 
growth on it ? — A I am convinced he cannot, because it is mostly land cultivated by 
the poorer classes 

Q Is there much emigration from vour distnctP — A Yes we have between 
fifteen to tuenty thousand coolies who go to Rangoon even' year 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaiiya — Q You say that the “ ryots who grow sugai- 
cane today are not moie enlightened and more pushful than their forebears half a 
century. ago ” Has theie been anj spread of education among themP — A Absolutely 
none 

Q They have not been touched by itP — A Not at all 

Q Do you ascribe their backuard condition to the want of education P — A Yes, to 
a certain extent Education would be beneficial to the ryot, because he would have 
more confidence Now when we advise him, he won’t believe us, as he distrusts us 

Q You say, “ The people are not at all tiained to trust themselves, much less 
others, and until the spirit of greater confidence and co-operation is generated the 
State has to undertake the initiative directly or indiiectly, even in the matter of 
small induslnes ” What means do you think will be most efficient , do you think 
the State should encourage industries by supplying machinery on the hire-purchase 
system P — A I am inclined to think thatb-^ helping the smaller industues bi siippljing 
machinery 

Q And you suggest that banking facilities should be increased by co-operative 
societies being extended ? — A Certainly, yes 

Q Are there no co-operative societies in your district ? — A They have started 
recently, but among the IJriya classes it will take time 

Q Do these co-operative societies help agriculturists only or industrialists also? — 
A I think it IS more agriculturists 

Q And you want Similar facilities extended to the men engaged in industries P — 
Al Yes, the small industries 

Q Is there any arrangement for supplying yam or raw material to these small 
industrialists ? — A The greater part is going to the man uho supplies the money, the 
pnwcar 

Q Is it the sowcar who perioims that function at present ? — A Yes, he is the 
medium 

Q You think that if there ueie co-opeiative societies who took up that function, 
tlipv uoild supply material cheap to the manufactuier, and so help them bettei P — 
A If this could be done it would be a great advantage to the small industrialist 
Q You hare suggested a branch of the bank at Berhampur , do you want a 
bnnc’’ of the Bsul of IMadi<aB, as it exists or do you want a branch that will advance 
loans to industues on the seciintv of their buildings, machinery and stocks P — A 1 
am not particulai that it must be the Bauk of Madras, unless the Bank of Madins 
would come to certain terms that they would giye loans on landed property Formerly 
they gave only on a on cultural pioduee, but it would be much better if the bank could 
be induced to help industiialists by gmng loans on landed property and plant 

Q You think there is more room for industrial development in your distnct if 
banking facilities weie incieasedP — 4 It uould help to a certain extent 
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<4 You lecoiiimend tlie est ibht>liment of an industiial scliool in one of the centies 
of joui pioMncc Don’t jou think joui distiict is Hige enough to hue one ludustml 
school toi itself P — A I am nioie m fd\oui of a cential school on a laige scale If jou 
ha^e 1 school on a model ite scale, theie i\ill be dithcultj in getting hist-class teacheis, 
nheieas if )ou had ui industinl school in i cential place, jou could get supeiiot 
teaclieis 

Q In addition to that, as i feedei to that m ell-equipped cential school, nould 
jou ilso lecoiuinend the est iblisliinent of an industinl school of a moie elemcntaiy 
tjpe in this distiict? — A I uould pietei to see one at Aska, a small woikshop ivheie 
they could stait caiqientiy and mechanics, and if theie aie puinls among them jou 
could judge if thej uere capable, and help them to be admitted in a big industrial 
school 

Q Do these uoiks take in these boys as apprentices? — -4 AVe take of course, but 
now it IS -verj’’ difficult to get appieutices, because theie is veiy little industiies at all 
Q You don’t get educated boys* — 4 No, it is difficult to get them Is not the 
knowledge of English mdelj pievalent in joui distiict? — 4 Almost none Among 
oui uorking classes theie aie none speaking English, all speak IJiiya 

Q* Among the Indian tiading community P — A Mostty the Telugus 
Q Those uho do, do not possess a sufficiently high degree of knowledge to benefit 
by lectuies in English P — 4 I don’t think they would 

Q You speak of the difficulty which the depiessed classes feel in acquiiing uaste 
lands aie these uaste lands allowed to i-emain fallow, and not gnen to those who 
apply to lease themP — 4 Ceitainty they are gnen, but afteiwaids the man hhs to pay 
the Foiest Depaitment foi the supei-giowth on the land, and the pooiei classes cannot 
aftoul to do it .Sometimes it comes to Bs 150 and 300, which he cannot paj 

Q You want these lands to be gnen on bettei terms? — 4 Y'es, mostU to the 
poorei classes 

Q You think if such leases weie given, emigintion would be somewhit diminished? 
— A Yes, I am convinced, because many people among the cooly classes don’t want 

to go, but are forced to go, because they^ cannot find employment at home 

Q You appieheud that aftei the war, the import of foreign sugai wull create a 
difficulty foi indigenous sugai P — 4 I am afraid yes 

Q Apait fiom the suggestion that some piotection should be gnen to indigenous 
sugai, haie j'ou any othei suggestion to make to waid oft the evil? — 4 I think the 
xinpoit duti should be maintained and also inci eased 'We cannot compete with 
foieign sugai 

Q You also suggest tint sugai cane seedlings of luipioied aariety' should be 
supplied flee of cost to i-yots , do y'ou think they will cheerfully receive these' seedlings 
and use themP — 4 Not at the beginning, because he is so accustomed to his old style 
that it will only^ be gradually possible to induce him to take it 

Q Do you think popular lectuies would be of any benefit? — 4 I am more in 

rfavoui of an experimental fann to show the people liow to iinpioce sugarcane culti- 
vation Eor instance, if the present type of cane is kept foi 12 to 15 hours, it starts 
to ferment In Mauritius canes last two oi three days and don’t get spoilt at all 

Mr C E Low — Q Do you grow aery much cane -y oui self P — 4 We don’t culti- 
\ate any cane , we buy the cane from the cultiaatois and adaance them monei at 
the beginning of the planting season We help them as much as we can We gne 
them idaances and charge them onh G pei cent inteiests We fix the iite, ind if the 
man does not wish to give the cane, he is fiee to use it for jaggeiy’’ We pay' such 
rates that the cultivators come to us quite readily 

Q AVliat rates do you pay for the caneP — 4 The present late is Bs 6-13-6 per 
thousand pounds 

Q How much is the local yield pei acieP — 4 I could not say' exactly 
Q How many tons a daa is aoui factory designed to ciush* — 4 We can work 
daily about 120 tons in 24 hours 

Q Aie you a limited company * — 4 No a private concern 

Q What mill haae you got , how mniv lolleisP — 4 We ha\e no mill , we have 
the diffusion system , the German and Austrian system 

Q What extraction do y'ou get? — 4 Do lou mean the percentage P — 4 By boil- 
ing it out, no sugar lemains in the cane there might be a small percentage When the 
cane is boiled out there is nothing left 

Q Is youi local cane high qualita cane oi a thin caiieP — 4 Thin cane 
Q Do they manure P — 4 Not sufficiently That is why it would be better to have 
a model farm to show them what manure to use and how much , 

Q What IS the manuie they useP — A All oil cake 

Uon’hle Sir E N MooLerjee — Q You said the Goieniment should Inae direct 
control what soit of direct cow^iol do you mean* — 4 Eor instance, if an industiial 
fonccTi has taken machineiv oi plant on the hire-pui chase system, as long as the 
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luacliinerj ib not paid foi, the Uiiectoi of Industiies should have a certain contiol 
01 ei the concern, to see that the plant is piopeity kept, and not destroj'ed in any vai, 
and that eieiything is in ivoiking oider 

Q Not inteifeiiiifT iiith the bubiiiess pait of it ? — A Not the businebs pait, onlj 
to see that eiei-j thing is propeily managed 

Q With lefeiente to join complaint iboiit the I’oiest Dejiaitment, haie you 
01 ei lefeiied the mattei to the Agiiciiltmal Depaitment? — 4 Not up to non 
Q Noi to the Toiest DepaitmentP — 4 No 

Q Noi to anj local officei ® — 4 Not to mi laioii ledge , I don’t think so 
Q Hon’hle, Su Fazulhlwy Curnmhlioy — Do jon think that if model faims aie 
est iblisliP'i bj Goieinment, the ciiltiiatois mil be able to take up all these things and 
plant 3 nst like the model faim? — 4 It ivill take some time at the beginning I don’t 
think the ciiltiiatois mil adopt the si stem at fiist , it mil take some leais We 
iionld induce some of the leading i^ots nho aie a little moie educated to explain 
mattei s to the otheis and slioii tliem 

Q Don’t yon think it mil take \ leii, leij long time? — 4 I think it iiould be a 
mattei of a fen leais’ time 

Q Don’t jou think that the diuf difhculti mth legaid to the sugai lndllstl^ , is 
that liec mse the land is so much dnided up, thue is no diiect contiol on a big piece of 
land Do •\ou think if these lands neit Inoughf under direct contiol md thei giew 
the r me accoiding to i bcieutific process and got foi the factoiies the quantities they 
needed, that thei noiild then be tble to (ompete mth foieign sugar? — 4 I don't think 
it IS possible, not in oiii district 

Q Supposing it IS possible, and Goieinment get the land? — 4 That would be a 
great adi antage 

Q Don’t ■^011 think that uoiild be the only ua'\ of successfully competing with Java 
sugir? As jou knou (he locil jiioduce in India has onlj been from 10 to 15 tons, 
ulnle th it of Jaia sugai uas 40 to GO tons, so it is possible to compete with them if the 
sugu uas of the best qualitj and it (ould oiih be giomi il theie was a big plantation? 
— ^4 I agioe mth jou, but I im afiaid i\e cannot compote mth Jaia sugar I am in- 
clined to belieie that Jaia is nioie faioiiiable loi cultn atioii The cane gious better 
theie I don’t tlnnlv ^ou could evei get a big aiea together foi cane cultivation 

Q Supposing Goaernment, undei legislation, took the land, saa 5 oi 10 thousand 
acres, don’t aou think that uould be ■’■lie best aaaj, if aae aaant to stop foieigii sugai , 
01 do jou think there is no possibilit^^ ? — 4 Of course the moie cane tha+ could be 
ciiltia ated in India the better it would be 

Q Then ■sou saa* about joui sugar, " I understand that the Bank of Madras has 
unfortunatela discontinued latela granting loans in these pirts, on the secunty of 
tangible agricultural pioduce ” Can aou giae us an instance of this , why have 
thea' stopped this haae thea sufteied ana loss? — ^4 I think it is mos'tla owing to 
the u ai I don’t think they have lost ana thing 

Q I suppose it is only a temporal’} measure? — 4 I think thej might give it again 
I im pcs tive that the Bank of Madras neier had any loss in our district 

O You sa} JOU charge onlj 6 per cent interest on t'le mouvy aou advance , how 
do aou fix the prices? — 4 At the time ulien wo aie starting sugar we call all the ryots 
.together and have two or three meetings, and we make them offers They make us 
countci -offers , we discuss matters until we come to terms 

<2 You fix then places hefoie lultiaation is done, oi ■when the cane is ready? — 
4 When the c me is ready 

Q Are there any mStances in uhich thea' were sold to outsiders? — 4 No, the ryot 
has option to give the cane to us oi mill it himself and turn it into jaggery 

<2 Do aou think that hy the co-operative sastem you mil he able to do bettei? — 
4 I think it would he heneficial to the nots 

Privdent — Q Have aou ana difficulty in recovering your money? — 4 Wq very 
often have difiiculta, hut we are ycra lenient to them We don’t press at all for oui 
inonea nul ivoid Coui't lases and give them time and help them anothei year We 
help as much as vve possibly can 

^ Unn’hlc Faznlhhoy Currnnhlioy — Q You think that the Diiector of Iiidus- 
tiies should be a member of the Cml Service don’t aou think he should have two 
OI thiec a ears expeiience hefoie he becomes Diiectoi of Industiies? — 4 I think an 
Indian Civil Service man, who has experience in Customs should he able to take up 
the work He would he preferable, and vera soon he could pick up the work 

Q Don’t a’ou think that even an Indian Civil Service man should have two or 
thiee a ears’ experience? — 4 It is not ahsoliitela essential 
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Q You say there is a papei, the “ Asha ”, that should be assisted by Govern- 

ment By v horn is this paper conducted , is it a commercial papei P — A No, it is a 

general paper , it contains any little aiticle which interests the IJiiya population 
The people are very backvaid If they got news about industrial business, it would 
lielp them a little 

Q Is your sugar sold in this part of the country only, or in other parts of India 

as well? 4 Only in our districts , we sell some to high-class Hindus in Bombay 

Our sugar is absolutely pure , ue don’t use any refining drugs 

Q Do you think before the war it was a paying concern P — A No, it was not 
Q After the wai mil it be a paying concern P— A Provided the import duty is 
maintained If this is abolished we will be losers 

Q Do you think this small duty will piotect you nhen large quantities can be 
. shipped easily and freights go down ? — A My opinion is that the duty should be raised 
Q vSuppose the present duty is kept as it is, and at the same time suppose freights 
go down after the war, and there is ease in getting ships, to bung Java sugar here, do 
you think vou will be able to maintain with this duty, the fight against foreign 
sugar, with profit ? — A We will be able to have moderate profits 


Witness No 211 

Ml! MoiHEi Gangahaju, Secretary and Trcasuier, the Krishna Jute and 
Cotton Mills Comfany (Limited), Ellorc 

Whitten Evidence 

Q 1,2 and 5 — ^Labour and capital are the two difficult items that always stand 
in the path of industrial enterprises in India It was found very difficult to raise the 
capital for starting oui ]ute mill industry on the joint stock system, and only a small 
sum was subscribed for after a deal of toil and trouble The major portion was sub- 
scribed by myself ind my family, and it may not be presumptuous if I state that the 
jute mill owes its existence to my brains and it is the pioneer industry on the jomt stock 
system in these parts To encourage such industrial enterprises, Government must 
reserve some funds in the industrial commercial or -agricultural banks to facilitate 
the organisers and piomoteis of such industries in taking loans, when required, free 
of interest or on some nominal interest, to be repaid on some specific dates It is for 
want of such financial aid from Government that important industries miserably failed 
aftei they haie come half wajq perhaps sometimes at the stage of inception itself Till 
the industry stands firm on its own ground, Government should supply law products 
of jute purchased under its agency, and under the direct supervision of the Director 

Q 8 — Pioneer industries go a long w ay to encourage the capitalist to invest his 
dead stock on some great enterprise to the mutual advantage of the capitalist and the 
labourer alike Such industries will serve as famine-relief works also After the 
Goiernment have received back the money so financed on any industry, when the 
industry is absolutely free from all liabilities and encumbrances, anj’' capitalist will 
come foiward to take it I know many experimental paddy and indigo farms having 
failed for want of financial aid from private or Government agencies, iMich would have ' 
otherwise flourished even had a co-operative society propped them up with funds in 
season 

Q 22 — Research is urgently required in the direction of dye-stuffs, and it is 
advantageous to have provision for research for such special subjects in the United 
Kingdom at the expense of the State, in view ofrthe prohibitive piice of dye-stuffs now 
luhng the Indian maiket owing to war 

Q 25 — Agricultural and forest survey is necessary to ascertain what agricultural 
products are necessary for the development of industries, whether jute can be exten- 
sively grown in the soils of the Kistna and Godavari districts, whether the soils are 
congenial to the growth of jute crop, — seeds and expenses for cultivation and jute 
cutting experiments being supplied by Government 

For jute factories, bobbins will be largely required for which there is special 
wood At present bobbins aie made in Japan and imported to Calcutta Sample of 
different sorts of wood grown in the forest reserves of Godavari, Kistna and Vizagapatam 
districts may be collected and sent to experts in Calcutta or Dundee for opinion 
as to what wood will suit and stand for bobbins on jute spinning machines - 

Q 40 — J ute grown in Government agricultural farms for experimental or industrial 
purposes must be sold to jute mills in the Presidency at cost price or at favourable 
rates 

Q 41 — Industrial development is not progressing satisfactorily just at present 
in spite of vast resources available in India oving to heavy land taxes, water taxes 
and ground-rents The land tax must be reduced, water-tax on mills (jute industries) 
be cancelled, ground must be left free or some nominal ground rent be levied to enable 
the capitalist to float the industry with immunity 
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Q 43 — ^Tkeie are, at present, only tliiee jute mills in tins Presidency, one managed 
by the South Indian Industrials, Chittivalsah, Vizagapatam district, another knoun 
us the Enshna Jute and Cotton Mills Co , Limited, Elloie, a joint stock company under 
jny management as Secretary and Treasurer of the concern We get all oui jute 
from up country markets, other districts, and presidencies The jute crop is not 
laigelj"^ groivn in this district as the ryot is alivays used to grow only staple food crops 
•though there is every facility to grow jute on a large scale To encourage the ryot 
to grow jute, the only inducement is to give out waste lands for expeiimentmg theieon 
with jute crops free of taxes, or for nominal rent, and water tax free, oi better still 
if such lands are kept under the control of the State Jute cutting expeiunents should 
be made by lesponsible officers of Government of the rank of Tahsildar oi Revenue 
Inspector It is only in this way that jute can be grown m this district by the Govern- 
ment to the advantage of the Government and the encouragement of the land holders and 
mill-owners 

Q 49 and 60 — Day schools have been opened, but the workers, who are illiterate, Training of latonr 
cannot be induced to attend schools systematically in spite of many facilities opened out Buperviaion 

for them Such day schools will be useful for the young operatives of industries if they 
are placed under the control of the Department of Industries, as the operatives beneht 
more by industrial education than the mere study of the 3 R’s 

Strilves among mill hands ai-e every day occurrences, and for regulating labour 
strikes, the Police Department may be ordeied to post a Sub-Inspector and a batch 
of constables to visit each mill once in the morning and once in the evening to watch 
the movements of the workers, and to take prompt action in regard to any disturbances 
likely to crop up detrimental to the interests of the industries We have had many 
Miikes m our jute mills, and police aid could be had only after a good deal of 
correspondence It was a day after the fair that the police aid could be secured 
Tn Calcutta, Police Inspectors walk round the jute mills daily to see that the workers 
behave propeily, and cause no strike noi any tiouble Magistrates and police officers 
take no notice of the complaints made by mill owners, and hence labour strikes are 
-common in this place When the Government are levying large land, water, and 
income-taxes from the mill owners, I think it is then bounden duty, as public servants, 
to look aftei the safety of the industries, and punishing the strikers and ringleaders 
The Government seem to suppose that it is not their duty to safeguard the interests 
of the industries which alone contribute the lion’s share to the national and Government 
wealth, next to agriculture 

Q 54 and 55 — The law must be uniform for every' province, that none but 
_ qualified mechanical engineeis must be put in charge of boilers and prime-movers engineers 
The present set of mechanical engineers are mere a, b, c, darians, cannot spell words, 
and cannot put two words giainmatieally together It must be made compulsoiy 
that a student who wishes to study mechanical engineering should be at least a 
matriculate of any one of the Indian Dniversities with sufficient knowledge of English 

Q 5T — An Advisory Board, consisting of the head of one of the leading industries Offioja] orgawaa- 
in the Presidency,, is necessary 

Q 60 — ^The office of a Diiector of Industries is a sheer waste of money He is 
only a figurehead, at present, with practically no knowledge of iny industry whatever 
Such a man is only a clog in the wheel 

Q 70, 71 and 77 — ^Experts in any one or more branches of industries may be Teohmoal and 
■employed by the State for each Province They should visit such places where then soxantifio 
services are required to enlighten those interested in starting any industry with the “»Psrtments 
benefit of their technical and practical study and experience, and to aid them in 
•every possible way in starting the industry successfully Such experts will be paid 
by the Government of each province, but the parties that seek the expert adviee 
must bear the travelling and other charges of the expert Provincial control will be 
quite sufficient If necessary the technical and scientific experts may be permitted 
to studj conditions and methods of other countries 

Q 79 — -Reference libraries are absolutely necessary for studying the various aspects Eeferenoelitmies 
of industries materially and financially and every province must be provided with 
works of reference for experts and organisers of industries to study whenever necessary 

Q 84 85 and/ 86 — Indiistnal and trade journals are necessary for the dissemina- Commoroisl 
tion of commercial and industrial information, and these journals, though issued in mtelhgence 
English, must be translated into the vernacular of each province and district and such 
translations publislied in the District Gazettes 

Q 98 — ^The present rate of railway freight is simply exorbitant notwithstanding Bailway freights 
the dearth of waggons at each station on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
line 

Sidinsrs fiom the mam lines must be provided for each jute industry to facilitate 
prompt receipt and despatch of coal, oils, jute and the ex'iort of bales Unless facilities 
for traffic are made, the trade will be paralvsed and I have already expressed my 
views in a communication to the Secretary of the Railway Board, Simla, on the dearth 
of waggons which it mav not be out of place to quote here briefly 
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“ Our cojumeicial inteieblb lu this pail of the Picsulentj ait iiioic oi less dcptiidtnt 
oil the Madi~is and Southern Mahiatta Eailwa^ Elloie is an iinpoitaut tiafht station 
on the line Eice and guiiii} halts aic aei> laigelj e\poited to the southern districts 
and to Milihn h^ tht Madi is and •Southuii ifahiitt i Eailuaj and South liidnii 

Of^latt, theie Ins heon .i legulai dcaith of waggon* at this st ilioii with the lesult 
that thousands of iice h igs u( iliowed to lot in iiid out of tht lailwaa station, in 
luouiitain heaps, exposed to sun and i iin The Madias and Southciii Mahralta Eaihrn^ 
tould not meet the demind, hccanse fhej nic inanageis of naiiow gaugt 

When tht line was niidci Stite in inngeinent, theit was no such complaint and 
v^o.rons weie atailahlo at all times o\pi and nhoit tlie lequiiements so much so that 
the commcicnl oi industiinl inteitsls of this put of the Piesidcntt wcie neier at stike 
Fiom nui esen dat exptiuine of the i iilw n s\stems, wo aio of opinion that the 
man i>mnient oi lailwass In the State is moie adsantageons ind eondiune to the 
host intciests of the (ommeicial fommunita 

The iinnagoment of the naiiow gnigi and hioid giuge being now in the hinds 
of the Madias and fsouthtin Jlnhiatt i Itailw n Ihet ait unahle to adjust one with 
the othei, and hente then inahilitt to ninnige tht line, and jiioiide waggons enough 
to tain on the triftn of the hioad gauge Hinie tin mtessitt foi ti'insfeiiiiig the 
hioad gauge to the State managennnt whiit the tieitnunt will hi moic liheial Tlieic 
will then he no deaith of waggons, tin nuomt'iticncc to trtflir, no d tm igo to mt reliant?, 
and the State along with its people will enjot m iin aeiis of jiiosjieiiti is htfme ” 

CoiKi'Sionil 1 ites must ho allowed avoiding to the extent and impoitnnce of tiaffii 
ot each stition, is tlicsf aio allowed it jiiesent onit to seapoit stations entailing upon 
the mtidiint idditioiuil heatt cxjmiisl of paling fioni tht senjioit st ilion to the place 
of dislinalion 

Distiiliutioii of waggons is not piopeih done In the Madns and Soufliein Mah- 
latti Eailwaa is stitioiis of iiiiiioi impoitiUiri iie gnen moie than the lecinited iinmhor, 
while those of gieitii imjioitinii hate not hcen gnen etin the lequiml iu!mh''r 
Henct the eoiigcstion of fi ifln on tin* lint Undci the State management T am sure 
su(h iiicgnlai and unequal distnlinlion of waggon would iictei he permitted 

Q 110 — /off uuJu'tn / — Foi eneoitrigiug jnte industtie«, the hist iin]mitant itim 
to bo looked to is to g(f the i iw matciiils in Inigo miantities in and near tlic industrial 
aiea At pitsent wo ait goltjiig tin stnft icquiicd for our jute mills fiom Cuttnik, 
Yizianagai and othei distiicts at gieal expense Vll this can be atoided if juio is 
grown extensneh side In side with padd\ crop 'lo eneoni ige the not to grow jute, 
(lovi'inment ma^ lie nloisod to gi int w isit lands to the raots fice of land or wiitei tax 
foi expel iniental pniposos oi open expeiimental fauns at tht expense of the State 
to glow jute a id sell the stnft to local indnstiics 

/life groutnfj laiifh — Kollciu lands in the Kislna distiict are alwn\s nndei water 
unfit foi glowing wet crops But jute is Inrgeh grown in the \allejs of Ilugli and 
Biahinaputi I m knei-deeji wntei Ooteinmcnt maa he pit ised to expciiment with 
Calcutta jute seed in tlie flooded nens of Kolleiu on the sime mtthods and piiiiciples tli it 
it IS grown m the tallo\s of Hugh and Biihmiiputia in Calcutta After the jutt has 
heen lemoacd, Goaeiument maa allow the laot to grow ana second crop padda or other 
wet cions if lie chooses This will (eilnnla induct the not to grow jule in laige 
quantities on the flooded aioas of Kollciu 


Omi EaiDixcr, 24tii TA^UAR\ 1917 

Hon’ hie Pandit 31 3/ 3falnin/a — Q When was aoui mill staitcd ’ — A Ten aeirs 

ago 

Q Has it been giaiiig aou good profits during these a ears '‘—*‘1 I haae boon o-otting 
profits duiiiig the last tavo aenis 

Q Why did jou not earn ana profits in cailicr acais ? — A Owing to the deirness 
of jute and the clieipiiess of gunna 

Q You suggest that in older to ciicoui-age such industual entoiprises Goaernment 
should leserve some funds in the industual, commeicinl or agiicultural hanks with a 
aiew to offei facilities to the oigaiiizeis and promoteis of industiies foi tiking loans 
flee of inteiest or at a low of intciest, to he rc-paid on some spetifiod dates fs thoie 
anv bank in existence in aoui distiiet to help industries Onla the Madias Bank 

Q You want an industrial hank P— 4 Yes, with cheap interest on the seeurita of 
building and machinera of the null 

Q Have you got aiu co-operatno eredit societ-j in a our district P—1 No 

<3 Not eaen oneP— 4 No 

Q Not eacu to help agiiciiltuiistsP— /I No 

Q Except this branch of the Afadros Bank there are then no other hinkinc' facili- 
ties in your distiictP — A No 
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Q Ila^e jou not got auj -wood in join distiict iiliicli jou c iii suggest foi tlie making 
•ol bobbins''' — 1 5^0 Tbe I’oiest Dcpaitmeut must lielji us 

Q You hij industinl de^elopmtnl is not piogiossiiig satislactoiilj owing paitlj to 
l^ca^■s land t >xcs •' — .1 Yos 

Q Is tbe land ta\. picssing Iio.imIj upon the agiicultuiists ^ — A Yes 
y You tliiuk that in oidci to induce cultnatois to giow jutc laud should be given 
them liee o£ lent •' — 4 Yes 1 mean uastc linds 

Q Youi lemaiks don’t ipph to liud genenllj ? — A No 

Q You don’t uisli tint lyits should giou ]uteon lauds on ubicb tliej' sow food ciops, 
but Aou suggest tlnttbei should glow jute on waste lands? — J. Yes 

Q And if they weit gnen waste lauds on easj' tcinis would jou insist on their 
glowing jute onh, oi would 'vou leaic them fiee to glow whateiei the\ liked ? — A No 
I would insist on then giowing jute onh 

Q Would JOU hkt tlic Goitinmcnt to intioduce some compulsion legaiding joui 
own business? — /I No I saj this oiilj to niipioio the industn , because it is a useful 
industij 

Q You saj ^oul libouieis do not itteiid the d ij <ichools that hue been ojiened? — A 
Tliat IS a icn gieat difficulh 

Q now main da^ schools haio jou got theie? — 1 Wi lune got one ficton school 
Q And aoui laboulo^^ don’t take idiantage of it® — 1 No Eien if jou gne 
them jieiicils, si itcs, papeis, etc, thej won’t go If you pies^ them thca staj' away 
"" Q Can a oil tell us why thej' don’t go to the school® — 4 Because thea don’t caie for 
It Thea w int to get iiioiiea oiila 

Q What IS the instruction tint aou imjiait in aoui school? — 4 Theie is a conipiil- 
soia iiile that those who woik in the morning should ittend the school half a daj in 
the ea oiling 

Q But in addition to leading, wiitiug and ai ithnietic, do aou teach them inj thing 
connected with the ludustia ? — 4 Ye teach boas who aic beloaa 14 jeais of age lead- 
ing aaiitiiig iiid aiithmetie The boas who aie beloav 11 oula attend half a daj in the 
fact on 

Q Eacii tlic bojs wlio no below nine don’t ittend the school ? — A No 
Q IVhj ? — 1 I do not know 

Q Y'ou saj that in Calcutta Police Inspectois walk aioiind the jute mills daily 
to sie woikcis behiac jnojicilj and cause no stiike noi ana tiouble Is tins statement 
based on aahit aou haae seen oi on wliat aou lnac heaid ? — A I haae neaei seen it 
jieisonalla but I heard fioiu the enginceis of the Calcutli mills If aou saa ana thing 
to tlic coolies tliea aaill go on stiikc and that is the difficulta in laboui 
Q Is this difliculta glowing? — 1 Yes 

Q Is theie emigiation from a our distiut? — 4 Yes Moieovei, these people arc 
not dependent oiila on mills Ihea go awaa to the agncultuial business oi some othei 
business 

Q But inana of them niigi ite outside aoui distiiet® — 4 We impoited at hist 
fioiii Cilciitta iiul othei places, and wc taught oui people ind thca leahned evera thing, 
but thca aic now going awaa though wc paa high silanes If wo sij ana thing thej 
strike 

Q Is that not i heiltha sign® Tliea w uit to be ticated bettei ? — .1 We pia them 
hettei and we tieat them Inttei ilso Whateaci tliea a\ iiit a\e ought to giac 

Q You aie not able to tell us whj it vou tieat them bettei and jiaa them bettei 
thej should not be willing to sene® — J If aou lemoai the Icadeis the laboureis aaill 
stiike 

Q The libouicis is a bodj ne not to bl ime but some few men among them? — 1 

Y'es 

Q And thca do it foi then own selfisli jmipose? — 4 Yes 

Q Y’ou saa that the Diiectoi of Industiies is oiila i figiiie-heid it present with 
pi icticalla no knowledge of any industia whatever You don’t suggest the abolition 
of the post, but aou w int i bettei man?— 1 Tliea nea'ei adaise us noi show us anj thing 
Tmlustinl men should idaise us when we go aviong I liiac neaei seen the Bireetoi toiii 
in ma distiiet 

Q Ol nia of his suboidinates® — 1 No 

Q You suggest that exjieits engaged ba Goacinment should aisit sucli places wheie 
then seivices aie lequncd and aid in caen possible waa the stalling of industiies 
suceessfulla ? — 1 Y’’cs 

Q In aieaa of the sloav uiogiess of English education in aoui distiiet would it be 
cssenhal that these c\ports should talk to'joui men in the aernaculai ? — A Yes 
Q And the aeinaeulai onla ? — A Yes 

Q If thej don’t know the veinaeiilai, tliea will not be able to helji aoui people 

imicPP A Even iBthev si'cnk in Enffli=h, it can he tianslated to the people Wc only 

avint him to put us iii the light path 
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Q You say tliat tlie present nlo of luiluaj fieiylit is cioibitant and \ou advocate 
tliat the State sliould take up the inanagcmont of tlio Madras and Soutliein Mahratta 
Eail-vvay Since uhen has tins companj been m inauageinent of this hne^ — A Since 
SIX years Before that it uas in the hands of the Madias llaihvaj and then nianagc- 
ineiit uas good But aftei the Madias and Southern Mahiatta E iiluaj tamo thej never 
suiiply us uaggons While the Bcngal-Xagpui Eaihiaj supplj us aiij number of 
waggons, Madias and Southein Mahratti Eailwaj uevei supplj a sufficient numbei of 
u aggons 

You say from joui eveijday cxpeiience of the lailuaj sjstcm that the inaiiagenient 
of the lailuay by State is more advantageous to industrj ^ — A Yes Thoj uill give us 
anj amount of facilities The riihvaj roinpanies -nould not allou us to build anj 
godowns nor would tho> supplj even tarpaulins ^Yc asked them to permit us to 
construct our own waggons and sheds neai the lailwaj station Bait thej would not 
allow I asked them to allow me to run nij wiggons on their lino, but thej said that 
the Indian Eiilwajs Acts did not illow it Wo s iid we would Inn waggons and 
make them ovti to the railwaa in oidei to piovido fieilitus for our goods But thej 
refused 

Q What State Eailway have jou had experience of^ — A Me had the East Coast 
Eailwav and wo had none of these difiiculfies Eow we have Modi is and Southern 
Mahratta Eailwaj and they are narrow gauge jieople and thej < annot suiijilj a\ aggons 
Bcngal-Nagpur Ea^lwa^ is supplj ing am amount of waggons 

Q You also think that tlieic should be better rates given to joii in comparison to 
seaport stations'’ — A Thev aie alwavs giving coiieession lates to seaport stations 
Ellore IS midway between Berwada and Cocanada, but Elloie has not got concession If 
thej give concession to one station thev ought to give conression to other st itioiis al*o 
Hon’blc Sir Fazitlbhotj Cnrumbhoij — Q M hat wages do jou p ij to vour 1 ibourors'’ 
— A A female labouiei gets Es 3 weeklj, a wcavci gets Es 5 a week and a spinner 
gets Es 3 a week An ordinarj coolj woiking in the mills gets As 0 a daj "We paj 
anna 1 and pies 0 to joung bojs below 11 vcais A man gets As G and 5 during culti- 
vation seasons 

Q Do JOU think a man who works m tin field at As G will be willing to go and 
vvoik in the factoiies at As T'* — 4 Agricultural woik e in bo done In nij one but not 
*he mill woik 

Q Are joui woikeis cultivatois of voui own distiicts, or labourers importid from 
other places? — A Thev nie oidinarv coolus 

Q Suppose thej go on stiike and vou close the mill foi ten oi fifteen davs will thej 
come back? — A Thej won’t care and thev go to the town and work theic 

Q Is voui factoiy a limited companj — 4 Yes I am Setietarv and Treasuier 
Wc are woiking on commission sjstcm and our eommission is ') ])or cent on the net 
pi ofits earned bj the comp inv 

Q Do vou want Govoinment to purch iso jute for vou’ — .1 Ko M'e want to 
introduce ^ute cultivation The idea underlving mv suggestion is to glow jute under 
Government supeiaision and to sell jute at cost price and we will buv jute 
from Govoinment hecause our indnstrj is a local industrv M’e want local jutc and 
we want Government to grow jute and give it to us at cost price 

Q Don’t vou think it will be unfair to the jute iiidustrv ’ — A I want them to 
introduce it to the rvots and to ennhle them to loam that it is a profitable thing 

Q Do vou want monev to be given bv the industrial banks and ngiicultural hanks 
to the people without interest’ — 4 Yes, until thev are taught 
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WniTTEN Evidtnce 

eM’erience regaiding tho laisuig of capital in connection with the- 
Madias Electiic Coirpaiij, and n comping foi the maiuifactuie oi fflue out of 

the hides fleshings, and also of a tanning industrj wanted to bo started and worlmd on 
joint stock lines bj-- one of mv fiiends some v ears ago 

I do not think that theio is much difficultj in laising the capital iiocessan for new 
industiies 

We sec Indian capital is icadily itiiacted towards eo-opeiativo societies, postal 
savings banks, lailway and municipal debeutuies, mining shaies iiid otliei such iuvQ=t- 
ments If the public are only convinced of the safetv of a tonceiii and the piosperts 
there may be ioi the articles manufactured, and confidence in tho competence and abilitv' 
of the diiectorate, private capital is sure to be attiactcd 
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Tlie people that are ready aud avillmg to invest in new industrial ventureSj are the 
English-educated men and persons engaged in learned or literary professions, such as 
vakils, doctors, etc , as well as Government servants, schoolmasters, and others who get 
fixed incomes 

The non-English knowing men aie geneially agriculturists, traders, merchants oi 
those engaged in some industrial or commercial avork Such men have no faith in 
30 int stuck companies and are not willing to risk their money in new industries, and 
eiiterpiises about which thej have no knowledge, or the success of which has yet to be 
demonstrated These people are content to invest their mone-^s in the development) and 
enlargement of the businesses in which thej aie actuallj' engaged and which are yielding 
them a fair return 

On the other hand, the English educated men, by virtue of their Western culture, 
have acquired a hroadei outlook and thej are everywhere anxious to see the development 
of the Indian arts, trades and industries, so that this vast country may take its proper 

E lace among the countries of the world The\ have thus created the swadeshi spiiit and 
are started numerous swadeshi companies, banks, insurance companies, trading associa- 
tions and the like, and are naturally anxious to be on the directorate of the enterprises 
in vhich they have invested their money But unfortunately, they have not the 
requisite business knowledge and commercial training, and have no efxperience of the 
troubles and difiiculties incidental to commercial and industrial pursuits and enterprises, 
and are sometimes not able to get over red-tape habits of thought and action 

They are also generally unwilling to pay for first-class men to guide and control the 
works, and imagine that they can get on ivell enough with cheap foreman or maistiies, 
and ill-paid subordinate staff 

The result of all this is the failure, sooner or later, of many a svadeshi venture, 
bringing about discouragement to others who may wish to take to industrial pursuits 
and careers Such failures make people lose faith in the suitability and efficiency of 
joint stock enterprise under present Indian conditions 

Doubtless there have been many failures due to fraud on the part of the individuals 
in charge of the works, or want of honesty even on the part of the Directorate, but 
taking a careful view of the whole, I am convinced that most of these failures are due 
mainly to (1) imperfect organisation, (2) inadequate capital, (3) want of business experi- 
ence or too much red-tapism, (4) absence of necessary technical guidance and help, and 
(5) want of Government support 

It IS therefore absolutely essential that the Government should give financial amongst RoTenunent asast-"" 
other help to existing and new industries, as Government support and control will 
create confidence in the mind of the public 

I think all the forms of aid enumerated under question 5 will have to be adopted 
as may be found suitable and applicable to various industries, according to their relative 
or individual needs or requirements 

In the absence of protectne duties on certain foreign imports, grants-in-aid, and 
bounties and subsidies to enable such goods being produced locally will be essential In 
most cases the methods 3, 4, 5 of question 5 will generally suffice 

The guaranteed Government purchase of products, when they are up to standard, is 
one of the best and most necessary forms of encouragement and support that an industrial 
concern can bo given, but I think such purchase must be continued not for a short 
time but till such goods are being produced commercially and are available in the market 
for purchase 

The Government should exercise its control through a Director with defined powers 
and duties, whose duty it will be to visit and inspect the concerns and factories that 
are receiving Goa ernment aid He must haa e poaver to take such action as may be neces- 
sary, as in the case of co-operative credit societies, to ensure the safety of the industrial 
concern and maintain the confidence of the public therein There should be also 
periodical audits by the Government auditors The internal management should be 
left eutiiely in the hands of the directors of the concerns 

The -above two checks should be enough to ensure proper working of the concerns 
on safe and progiessive lines, and to prevent extravagance or recklessness on the part of 
management , 

I have known personally of two such factories organised and worked by Mr Chatter- pjoneer factonca 
ton He boldly ventured and exploited the possibilities of chrome tanning and of the 
aluminium industry, with his commendable energy in the cause of the Indian industrial 
development 

He had no practical knowledge of these industries and there were no trained work- 
men either, to assist him in the work The process had to be gathered and studied from 
published books, pamphlets and journals, and he had to get what help he could, from 
friends engaged in the tanning trades and in the metal industries Even under such 
difficulties he made them successful His scientific knowledge helped him a good deal 
in his experiments, and his labours have now brought about the establishment of these 
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two new industries, wliicli ire being taken up by many prnate concerns Tbe Madras 
Aluminium Tactorj and Mysore Chrome Leather Factoiy may be mentioned prominently 
in this connection 

In order to make pioneer factorres successful concerns, specially qualified men and 
technical experts of best education and experience should be employed, and Goremment 
should gne e\eiy possible help to them ' 

The pioneei factories should be worked till it is found that theie is no prospect at all 
of then being uorked as paying concerns Under preaious study and careful selection 
of the industries or processes to be tested, suck failures may not occur 

When the pioneer factories are beginning to jield the ordinary market rate of 
interest foi the capital that may be imested, they should be entrusted, as working 
conceins, to private capitalists or companies, giving preference always to indigenous 
cajntalists ind conceins The Goieinment must also continue then help till they are 
able to work without any outside help 

I am generally against the principle of Government making a monopoly of the 
results of the success of pioneering expeiiments Such industiies must be aliened to 
be taken up and norked by prnate concerns, under proper safeguards, such as Gov- 
ernment supervision, guidance or control, and nith Government help as long as necessary, 
but when an industTj' is a very large one requiring a laige amount of capital and an 
extensive organisation which is be3'ond the abilitj' and scope of private individuals or 
]oint stock comraiiies, it can be taken up by tlie Government and worked just like 
'lelegiaphs, Eailwajs, Salt oi other departments are being worked, for it will then 
become a source of income which makes it worth while, in the tax-pajer’s interest, 
to maintain and work it as a departmental concern 

It IS also to be noted that in conducting a business as a depai-tment of Government, 
theie IS a likelihood of theie being no sufficient incentive to make improvements or effect 
economies, as when the industiy is earned on under competitive conditions 

There is lurking fear amongst Indians that the pioneer factories are likely very often 
to drift into the hands of powerful rings or combines, and that the people of the country 
themselves may not get that benefit which the Government itself wishes to secure to them 
It IS theiefore desirable that endeavour should be made to get local or Indian concerns to 
take up such work, the Government giving then help as long as needed 

No limitation or restriction should be piaced on new industries, or Government aid 
denied to such enterpiises, on the score of then clashing or competing with any established 
external tiade On the other hand, the Government must help bj' every means m its 
power not only by advice and technical and expert guidance but also financially India 
must be free to develop its resources without check or hindrance on its own lines, and be 
allowed to manufacture aiticles for consumption foi its own needs, if not for foreign 
expoit I do not think that anj' established external trade has permanent vested 
interests for all time, so that the Government should desist from aiding the establishment, 
working or impiovement of tflades that would benefit India If it is meant (by question 
14) that India should be allowed not to compete with England, oi should only manu- 
facture those things that England would allow, then theie is no hope for India, to rise 
and take its place, among the self-supporting countries of the world 

111 oidei to develop industries and make India a manufactuiing country, manu- 
facturing articles at least for its own needs, instead of depending upon other countries 
for its necessities, it is absolutclv essential to have reseaich institutes the duty of 
which should be to find everj' available scope for thevaiious kinds of law materials found 
abundantly all ovei the country, but which aie being now exported in enormous quanti- 
ties to foreign countries, to be woiked tlicic and letuined at luinous cost and disadvan- 
tage to Indian people 

India being sucti a large countxy with differences in climatic and other conditions, 
one single lesearch institute £oi all India will not be enough Them must be a central 
institute which should have a numbei of most experienced specialists for all blanches of 
industij’’ It should be fulij equipped with the latest appliances and an u]>to-date 
chemical laboratory It should also have a small factory fitted with necessary machinery, 
attached to it 

There is no use of having second and third rate men in charge of such an institute 
It would not be too much to give a tempting pav' to a number of specialists and technical 
and trade chejjiists of international fame to come out to India foi service therein Any- 
- thing from tw( thousand rupees to even five thousand rupees a month, I should not 
consider very high, if we are to look to the gieat benefits that would acciue to the 
countiv bv the labours of such an institute under such specialists One single idea or 
one discoveiy or invention alone mav be worth all the money spent thereon 

In addition to the cential institute for all India, located in some impoitant and 
easily accessible centre, theie must also be provincial lesearch institutes located one at 
least in each of the bigger prov inces The chief lential research institute will also have to 
look after the special industries of the province in which it mav be located The Pio- 
vincial research institutes would be on a smaller scale than the chief institute, and 
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■will lla^e a gi eater and mucli larger proportion of qualified Indian teclinical chemists 
ind ludustiiai specialists on the stall, noiking under one or two eminent experts got out 
from foieign countries 

All these institutes should he independent of each other, hut subject and responsible 
to a special officer of (jovernment, a Diiectoi-Geneial of Industries, who would be directly 
subordinate to the Government of India, and responsible for the development and pro- 
gress of the industries of the country There should also be a Director of Industry for 
each pioMuce The professors and the assistints of all the leseaich institutes may meet 
together in consultative conferences twice 01 thrice a year 

The speci dists and then assistants 111 addition to what they will be doing in then 
own institutes and laboratoiies, should also be made to visit industrial concerns in the 
countr's, and watch caiefullj the methods of work and the piactice followed therein, 
and tr> to improve the working in the directions which maj suggest themselves under 
such observation The cost of chemicals and mateiials and the labour necessarj’’ for 
these experiments towards improvements, could be easily collected from the lactones 
themselves The proprietors would be onlv' too willing to paj for the same, when they 
see that b'^ these improvements economj is cfiected, laboui saved and large quantities 
and better qualities of goods are turned out 

The same thing could also be done by demonstration factories Specialists! in 
charge of these factories may spend some of then time in the above class of work in 
private factories, which may ask for their services, a reasonable surd being charged for 
such senices 

In lending the services of technical expeids to work in private factories the services 
may be subject to the express condition, that anj important discoveries and improvements 
effected would be the piopertv of the Government to be used for the public benefit, as 
long as the giving of such infoiniation wall not be to the financial detriment or loss of the 
private factory 

Each provincial institute maj take in paid: apprentices 01 scliolarship holders, who 
should undergo training in both tlieorotical and piaetical work, so that they may, in 
time take indejiendeut charge of research institutes and technological schools 

The paid apprentices or scholarship holders may be taken from the best passed out 
men in engineering, medical and othei technical colleges in India, and from those who 
have passed with distinction from the science branch of Arts colleges This will also 
give an impetus to scientific studies in India 

These men, when thus trained will find considerable scope for the utilisation of their 
technical and expert knowledge and maj' find suitable employment as heads of concerns 
which local and village enterprise maj' start for the development of industries The 
Government would thus be able to provide suitable careers for their trained experts, 
instead of merelj leav mg them unprovided for 

I would suggest that grcatei attention should be paid bj provincial research insti- 
tutes to the development of what may be called cottage industries or village industries 
These are gcneiallv minor industries which could be cairied on bj individuals without 
any verv laige expenditure for machinery and appliances 

Every village requires caipenters, blacksiniflis, potters, chucklers, weavers, dyers, 
goldsmiths, oil-mongers, etc Therefore the industries connected with these professions 
^ should be taken and worked and improvements effected in them on up-to-date western 
lines by the Government 

The industries that may thus be taken up and for which there will always be local 
demand, and for which raw materials could also be found, aie numerous Thej' would 
for instance comprise 

(1) Oil indiistnes — Extraction, bleaching and purification of oils , manufacture 
of toilet, medicinal and industrial ‘joaps, varnishes, paints and linseed-oil preparations 

(2) Glazed pottery, porcelain w ire, crockery, improved kitchen utensils, and glass- 
ware 

(3) Fibre industry comprising manufactures of cordage, ropes and twines, blushes 
fiom coir, palmyra and other fibres 

(4) Cement-bricks tiles, and flooiings for house building, terracotta waie, fire- 
bricks 

(5) Manufacture of phai-maceutical drugs and extracts, and medicinal prepara- 
tions from indigenous raw products 

(6) Bleaching powders, manures and fertilisers, insecticides and weed killers 

(7) Pieservatioii and canning of fiaut, manufactuie of health food and food-stuffs 
fiom bananas, yams, tapioca, airow-ioot and othei siinilai agnciiltural pioducts 

(8) )Smolang mixtures and othei tobacco preparations 

Fiom the statistical abstiact of Biitish India it will be seen that out of a total 
population of 315 millions, 28 millions live in villages and 227 millions are employed 
or deiiendent on agriculture while onlj' 35 millions are engaged in industries 01 aie 
supported by tliem The actual workers in industries are only 17;^ millions 

These figures show the importance of agiiculture so far as India is concerned and 
the dependence of the people of this country on agriculture 
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The mdustnes connected oi bearing on the impioaement of agriculture and tbe 
betterment of tbe agricultural classes should take an important position in tbe actm- 
ties of tbe Industrial Department also Manj of these industries, I have already 
mentioned by way of example in tbe list of village industries 

Forests being under the sole contiol of Government tbe utilisation of forest pro- 
ducts so aast and varied, for tbe manufacture oi larious commodities needed in this 
countm, should be taken in baud by tbe Department of Industries It would be easy 
for Goieinment to start factones for tbe manufacture of these articles, as pioneer 
industries, or to band these to private enterprises with suitable concessions and under 

Government help and advice , , , . n t 

Indian stipendiary students trained in research institutes can very welt be em- 
ployed in all tbe works 

It seems to me that tbeie is no necessitj to bar e any permanent provision for 
researclx for special subjects in tbe United Kingdom in addition to arrangement made 
for research in India, apait fiom ubat tbe Impeiial Institute in London already 
provides 

It would be easi alwaas to get advice and aid on e\ery matter on which the 
Indian Research Institute mai lequire such adiice and help oi special experiment 
The difiiculties that maj piesent themselves will necessarily be extiemely varied 
in natuie and uould often need a variety of experts to solve tbe same To keep a 
permanently paid staft of a aariety of specialists and experts would be decidedly out 
of tbe question, as it will iniohe an enormous charge on Indian reienues When any 
difficult} arises the lesearcb institutes in India can always refer it to tbe special 
kind of experts who are conversant with the particular class or kind of work, and pay 
for tbe same in each case 

I have no experience of the commercial museums in this country, but I have 
seen a number of oidinary museums in various towns in India The Yictoria Technical 
Institute 111 Madras is tbe only one of a commercial nature which I have known 
Other museums in this countij' also seme to give some knowledge of local arts and 
industries 

I have visited a number of ordinary museums and commercial museums in other 
countries and many in Japan and a very fine one in Pbiladeluhia and I have also 
visited the Franco British Exhibition in London, and I have taken part in organising 
and getting up of an Industrial Exliibition in connection with the Indian National 
Congress These museums play a very large pait in helping trade and industry, and in 
bringing togethei manufactuies, bujcrs and distiibutors to help one another It would 
certainh be adiisable to Iiaie such museums in all distiict centres also, where the 
special industries of the district may be dealt with 

The commeicial museums must arrange and show law products and various 
processes and stages in the manufacture of articles from them The methods of 
manufacture must also be illustrated Theie must also be attached a bureau of in- 
formation to assist those engaged in trade and manufacture I should also suggest 
small itinerant exhibitions of domestic and foreign goods which could be manufactured 
in the countiy as well as improved tools and appliances 

Exhibitions should be popular in character to make them financially workable, at 
the same time they 'hould aim at bringing sellers and buyers into contact 

It IS a common thing for foreign manufacturers to send their assistants or re- 
presentatives with various kinds of goods neatly arranged, to be exhibited as samples 
to likel} customers, and secure orders thereon In the same way commercial sale 
agencies would be extiemely useful to popularise Indian manufactures The Indian 
Co-opeiatii e Swadeshi Stores in Bombay has been doing very good work in this way 
It has been an eye-opener of the various articles manufactured in India 

It IS absolutely essential that in order to encourage industries of the country that 
there should be a list of principal imported articles and those of Indian origin as 
well which the principal Government departments use The list should be available 
for sale and the articles themselves should also be exhibited in commercial and other 
museums so that people may know what goods are necessary for Government require- 
ments and produce them locally, with a reasonable certainty of securing Government 
patronage I should insist on Indian Governments puichasing swadeshi or Indian 
made articles, in preference to foreign or imported ones, whenever such are available 
and come up to a fixed' minimum standard or quality 

It IS a common practice for Indian mercantile concerns and merchants, both 
big and small, to employ a number of assistants whose business is to constantly visit 
centres of trade and industry in the interior districts These men have to get acquainted 
with the various merchants of the place and note their peculiarities, their wants, and 
requirements and the trade openings and possibilities for the benefit of the firms which 
they represent 

I my^lf have thus been to foreign countries more than once— United States of 
America, California, Canada England, France, Italy, China and Japan These visits 
have enabled our firm to build up our business and work it up steadily in spite of keen 
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and poweiful competition Our friends fiom other countries ha\e also been tempted 
to visit us and get into closer personal acquaintance and strengthen mutual business 
relationship so much so that they introduce us to their friends in other countries as 
well 

V Japanese lepresentatives have been of late coming in numbers to India to catch 
what tiade there is foi their country They have thus been already able to flood 
the country with numerous articles hitherto imported from Germany, Austria and 
other Western lands, and to defy the competition of British and other Western made 
goods 

American consuls vho aie in the Piesidency centres in India are regularly sending 
weekly reports to their country of the requirements of the Indian people Their 
bulletins and consular reports contain every information of any importance that may 
be useful to their merchants and manufacturers for catching the trade of India 
Imports of American goods are also thus growing every day It is therefore quite 
evident that if there are Indians who necessarily know the country and the manners 
and customs and habits of their own countrymen better than anj^ foreign men can, 
they would be able to render a great deal of help when sent out as commercial attaches 
or representatives to foreign countries 

These attaches will have to study the peculiar needs of the country thej are 
exploiting and its manufactures and industries and gather information with regard 
to the various uses to vhich law materials, so largely imported by these foreign 
countries are put, and give full information to Indian enquirers and manufacture! s in 
India They maj be appointed to hold office foi a term of five jears I do not think 
that any IJniiersity qualifications are necessary foi them It would be enough if they 
have a good general education and some business experience vhich would enable them 
to clearly grasp the meaning and trend' of what they see and make proper inferences 
therefrom 

Special enquiries would no doubt be useful in special cases, but the results would 
not be of much value or advantage to the country unless Indians also are allowed to be 
on these commissions of enquiry 

I do not think that 2’rovinces in India itself should have trade representatives in 
other provinces 

I haie not found any library in Madras where I could get trade and commercial iibranea 
information, more particularly about foieign countries A good library of all books 
bearing on industrial and technical and scientific subjects and on actual methods and 
processes of manufacture, must be established, at least in the principal Presidency towns 
and in important industrial centres Thej'^ may be attached to the existing colleges 
or to the offices of Directors of Industries 

Trade directories and annals, reports of Chambers of Commerce, Indian as well 
as foreign consular reports, technical and trade journals, select descriptive catalogues 
and price-lists relative to \arious industiies, should also be received and kept in these 
libraries The librarian must be a man of good education so as to be able to study and 
digest information and make it available to the public 

The chief industry v ith which I am connected is the tanning of sheep and goat Skms and hidea 
skins and cow and bufialo hides, and the export of the same to foreign countries such 
as England, America, Japan and Australia These are the countries with which we 
are doing busmess regularly throughout the year Connected with this is the export 
of dry and -wet-salted and pickled-goat and pickled-sheep skins, and dry hides to all 
these countries 

Th s tiade may be said to be mostly in the hands of Muhammadan merchants who 
Lave made it their calling, or vocation from their youth 

The industry requires considerable amount of capital and is chiefly financed by 
foreign European merchants through local agencies and Exchange Banks Letters 
of credit are also put up through these banks English, European and American 
firms thus make large money advances to the tanners and skin merchants engaged 
in the business, in order to secure then output for sale in Europe and America 
Australia and Japan are also coming in to do this 

A very large number of men is engaged in various operations connected with the 
industry,, and these have to be men with special experience and training, and technical 
knowledge and dexterity The children of these workmen work with their parents 
and relations in the factories and thus get the requisite training, from their very 
youth As they grow older and older, they are more and more competent and become 
fit, to be entrusted with important work, and the supply of necessary skilled labour 
is thus kept up 

The men intended for the position of upper-subordinates, managers, and those 
who would also e-ventually become proprietors or share holders in their concerns, do also 
get a very good training specially fitted for such positions, under the efficient and 
interesting system of training in vogue in this trade 
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Madras is tlie best iihce foi eftectmg impio\ements in Hit tannage of stems and 
bides Tanning is one of tbc chief and extensive industries earned on in tins 
piesidencj Tlieie aie about 400 tanneries in tins Piisidencv and about 100 of them 

lie rmbt in the pi esidencj ciH itself , , , i i n i i . 

ifombTv and Madias aie the onh Piesidcneie* m nliitb Hie tanning industiy 
flouiisbes — Madras being inoic inipoitanl of tbc two 

The numbei of tanned goat and slitep skins txpoitcd aniiunlh to foicign countiies 
conies up to be about 200 lakhs, and onh nboiit one fouilb of it is tanned m the 
Bombav Piesidencv Tlie “prune” and finer tninigcs ale cbieilv fonhned to Madias, 
and in “ "ood ” and “ordinm ” bunds wliidi lonstitute the bulk of Poinbij inami- 
factuie, the pioducts aie not equal to the coiiesponding goods pioduced in the Madras 
I^rcsiclcncA 

The numbei of taiincd-eow and t inned-bulTalo bides ixpoited out of India come 
to over 30 lakhs, almost the wliob of it being likewise fanned in Bombav and Midras 
Taiined-budalo bides, out of tins numbei aie about .i tbice lakhs it the most 
In the inattei of tliese also Madi is takes tlie lead 


The slinie that othei pails of India tike in tins indiistiv, is tbc collection ind 
export of raw goat and sheeji skins and i iw bides !Most of tins exjiort Ins hitherto- 
been in the bands of Gcimaii fniiis 'llnis jMadi is mav jnopeih tlnim to be the 
localitv wberciii to conduct nnpiovcmenls md tiv new piofe«ses and impioved methods 
Pioiieei and demonstiatioii faetoiics should bi eslablislied oxflusivelv foi the 
skin industn, and should be under the (barge of (ompotent fnat-i-afe foicign trained 
experts who possess a tboiougb knowledge, tlicoietienl ind jn ictiial, and wlio have also 
bad tinniiin- in factoiv woik, as well The following ,iro some of the articles that 
mav advantageouslj be produred, ns tbe\ will .ilw.ivs liiid a leidv dtmaiid and sale, 
not meielj foi local consumiif ion but nbo fni export 


riie tanning is rained on in tins eoiiiitn at piiseiif is faiih safisfaitnn and 
meets the needs and requirements of the importeis and (onsiimers in flic foreign 
countiies to winch these skins aic sent bicvcrtlieless, i( onsiderable improvement 
IS possible There is a good deal of waste in laboin and in the use of curing and 
tanning materials, snob, foi instance, as salt, mvrabolams, tanning barks, tallow, etc, 
needed in the woiks 

In methods and mainiiulations also iinpiovcnicnts mav be eflcctcd For instance 
the intioduction of tanning diuins, paddle wheels and improved tools and appliances, 
and small changes in the eonstiuction and the position of tannen pits and vats, etc, 
will be of nnub use and would save (onsiderable nmoiinl of laboui improve and 
lighten the woik and bung about a suing in the cost of inaiiufactiiie ns well 

Piogiessive tannei-, who wish to enlirge then oiit-jmt oi those who want to 
maiiufutuie supeiioi leitbeis, -nill find tliev cm do so bv the introduction of a few 
Piaehines 

I have bid the oppoitunitv of visiting a numbei of taniiciies and ciimers estab- 
lishments in vinous jiiits of the world I have 'ecu manv such establislimcDts in 
San Francisco, Boston, New Yoik Philadelpln i Clurago, Biltimore and other centres 
of this industn in Fiiited States of America .nid factoiies in Jlontreal and Q’orotifo 
in Canada, as well as some in England I'raiuo, Italv China and Japan 


hiom what I have seen of tlie vaiious kinds and classes of leathers manufactured 
Huie 1 do not sec aiiv re,ison wliv Indi.in tanners should not jiioduee tanned and 
diesstd skins and hides as good as those luanufactuicd in Europe and Amenta, 
except want of technical advice ind ti nning 

The things tint I would suggest us lit foi pioiiceiing and demonstration me the 
manufactuio of c liiome-leafhers of vaiioiis kinds sudi foi instaiue is (1) glassi-ki(I 
from goat skins and vaiious kinds of fincv leatlieis from goat and sheep, (2) willow 
calf and other classes of uppei-katheis foi boots and shoes from cow hides, enamel 
and patent leathers (3) manufaetuie of sole leatlieis out of heaw cow ind buflalo 
Judes (4) baiiiess leatlieis, (5) belting leitheis suited to the leqiiirements of nulls and 
factoiies in Indii, (G) lollei skins foi mills, and oidinnrv cbioine leathers useBil for 
vaiious othei local needs such as imislik-bags and pnka\ics for carnino- watei and 
other liquids, (7) chrome leathers foi watei bailing bags used in inigation' 

Combination tannages too have a gient futuie and deseivc even attention The 
pioduction of imjiioved baik-tanned leatlieis foi consumption in vaiious paits of 
India, and foi export in a better finished form to foreign countiies, deserves attention 


The manufaetuie of leathci goods out of the leitheis manufactuicd in India is 
anothei important line of woik and should also be taken up specially in hand The 
manufaetuie of tanning oxti-acts fiom vaiious tanning substances so abuhdantlv avail- 
able and so largelv used bj the tanneis of the presidencv will be another useful 
industij All these will give scope to the woik of pioneei and demonstiatioii factories 
and give room foi the emplovmcnt of educated voiing men and stipendiaiv' students 
who have undergone special tiaining in India oi foreign countries in le.ither industries. 
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Okvl E■vIDE^cE, 24tii JamjAM? 1917 

Ml C E Lou — Q You saj that theie is a luikmg ieai amongst Indians that 
pioneei f ictories aie likolj Aorj oiten to drift into tlie hands Df poweiiul rings or com- 
bines "What do jou mean bi tint exactly ? — A I mean that some bf these concessions 
that haac been gnen haae nltimateH gone to other peojile, to rings Foi instance, the 
Traaancoie Goa eminent gaic some concessions to Mr Schomburg who sold it to somebody 
nhe and then it n is sold to a London S3 iidicate People of the country .hai e had no 
advantage from it 

Q I quite admit the disadiantage that might happen in the case of Tiavancoie 
Do 30U think thit there is a popiilu impression that if a small pioneer factoi^' is 
<staited a img might get hold of it^ — G That is the impression in the countiy 
' Q Do 3011 think that it is in undesirable state of things’ — A I do not think it 
•does matter so long as the idea is to deielop Indian industries for the benefit of the 
Indi in people It v ould be better to sec that Indian capital gets the benefit of it 

Q Toil would not mind if theie is a combination so long as it is Indian’ — A Cei- 
•fainh 

Q You sa5 “If it is lueint (bs question 14 } that India should be allowed not to 
compete with England 01 should onl3 manufacluic those things that England would 
allow fhen there is no hope for India to rise and take its place among the self-support- 
ang countries of the world ” 

President — d The only meaning of the question is this There aie some people 
in this country, Indians and English, who are now getting a living b3 dealing with 
ovteinal trade The question is whethei the Goieiaiment should aid a new enterprise 
tliat might damage an external ti-adc on which so mam people of the countiy depend for 
' their In mg’ 

iir F 71 Stcuart — Q If an export duts was put 011 hides and_skins that might 
aflect youi business as an exporter’ That would affect 3011 as a tannei ’ — A After all 
we are finding the same difilcultv We cannot help it 

Mr C E Low — Q It cuts 0UI3 one w n, that is the pooi r3oi’ — d I do not know 
if the poor riot sufters so much ns the middleman We sell it at a pniticular puce 
and the men will then a^k us to pas more He notices the puce and he would not sell 
it to us It IS the niiddleiii in that sufters 

Q You would ha\c a special local depaitment foi the deselopment of industries’ — 
d Yes The local Diiectoi of Industries will be alwais subject to the influence of the 
Goicruniont 

Q You mean that the control of the Director -General will be onlj' on technical 
points ’ — 4 Yes 

Q Wliit IS your idea ibout the Indian Conimeicinl Intelligence Department’ Do 
you think a Depiitment of Comniercinl Intelligence is leqinicd in India’ — d I think 
the Director-Geneial of Industries will bo able to do it with the help of his department 
Q Industri is one thing and commerce inothei Industries aie making the thing 
and comniCTco is disjiosmg of the things afterwards Would 30U put both these things 
in the same hands ® — 4 What I mean is that the Industnal Department could deal 
will the technical portion of the thing 

Q Supposing it IS a question of collecting commoicial intelligence, tint is, the 
number of things and the sale foi them, etc ’ — 1 Tlie Industrial Department must bo 
able to do all that Otherwise how iie thev going to guide’ 

Q Don’t you think that two difteiciit kinds of men ue wanted ’ — 1 I think the 
indu'-tiial man must hare some amount of coinmcicial knowledge 
Q You are personalK inteusted in the tinning tiadc ’ — 1 Yes 
Q Do you send out a our skins complclela tanned 01 jmrtialla tanned so that thea 
could be u>-cd for manufactuie ’ — ^.1 Sometimes the tiade could use it diiectla foi 
aaiious pm poses Sometimes tlua could not do it Thca haae got to be jirocessed 111 
Eiiiojie ind Ameiica and' othei j laces The man tint lolouis theiii iiid makes them 
into f incy leathers and tint soit of thing is a difteient man We haae not got an-\ 
woik of that kind 

Q In the case of hides aou liaai them pailnlla tanned and the tinning is com- 
pleted in England ’ — A Yes 

Q Iliac aou ana idei that it would be jioscible to eaiiy the tanning to a much 
furthoi stage of dca olojnneiit here ’ — 1 I should think it would bo possible to do it 
proaided we haae got some technical expert aaho would shoaa the waa to do it 

Q You had a technical exiieit heie foi i time, Mi Guthiie’ — i AYe had But one 
man would not be enough The man must be able to tcicli I do not know what Mi 
Guthrie was able to do 

Q Doav long aaas he here’ — 1 Two 01 thiee aeais 

Q Did aou sec much of his aaoik’ — I I «aw, him aeiy often I haae known him 
He was going about the coiintn md making a suiwey 
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Q Getting infoiination? — A Yes But the Euiopenn expeits La\c no knowledge 
of the local conditions and tlic} Mill linic to in ikc mistakes and then find tin iii out 

Q Do lou mean to sa} tint ho should ha\e doiio some experimental uork before 
he can teicli^ — A Th it Mould be much bettej The Indian tanner is a eleici felloM 
in his OMn moj and he is icadj to take to tinj tiling that Mould pai The thing is that 
he IS not Millnig to risk and most of the Mork that flies do is i out me Mork lliej ire 
afiaid to icnture out beraiiso ot the foil of loss 

Q You Mant the Goioinmcnf to take pielimiiiaij risks of ixperimenfing-^ — 1 Tint 
M-ill has e to be done bccnise Me bine not got the cvpcils 

Q llase the local tanners the monc;y to take up tiniiing on a modern scale if the 
prelimiinrj difficulties aio Morked out and settled'-' — A I think there is plents of ninnee 
I do not see that there is nn\ difficult! Mith regard to monc\ The peoph mLo 
buj their goods Mill liiianee them oImuss Thei themsihts hiuo ilso imested The 
other das I Mas collecting st ifislics of the iiuinber of tanners and tinnirics in the 
Jladras Presidoncj I found that a crorc of nipies m inscsfcd in the cnncirns I 
think the business Mill come to thice croros 

Q If sou did complete tanning son Mould ha\e to hold the thing' for a longer period 
and jou Mould requiic more cajiifal-' — 1 I think tint Mould jias 

Q Could 1011 sell all these eomphteh tanned hides in India or Mould sou base to 
export them aftei sou completed the tinning’' — 1 I think wo ought to be able to 'ell 
a good deal in India I ste that the boot and shoe industn Mill take up a good deal of 
it ith no machines and labour sa\ing n]ij)li.inces it takis a long tiiiu to work it a 
piofit Thc! ire mosth small cornel ns noM 

Q Would !0u be able to export at a profit’' — d I should think 'o We have got the 
balk and the m itenal and eier\ thing It Mould sase the (osl of freight 

Q If ^ou line to exjioit sou come then into competition Mith a xers large miinber 
of tanneries mIiicIi arc Morkiiig on niodtrn mi thods and in order to be able to compete 
with them sou must base simil iih large and eliboratc tanneries in this oountn * — 
A I am not sure if it is iiect ssnr\ to extend to such an extent ns sou describe The 
men that iie Moiking at jiKsent base got fairls big tanntnes 

litr I // btcuart — Q You base a grcit deil of monc} iinestcd iii these tinncnes 
and the! aie prosperous There are a sen Inrgi number of tanneries \\ li\ do jou. 
Mnnt pioiicoi tinning-' — 1 llieit aie so in in\ nea things in tanning that require to be 
done 

Q Chromi leather is alieud% being made heie and the sirs best leither ls turned 
outp — A It IS being made heie of course It is fairla s.iti'factoi^j But it does not 
equal the Eiiglisli or the Auslralinn leather We blue got to sec Iiom to do it in this 
countij The otbei da\ mc bad i suiiple '•eiit A man liroiiglit it from Austrahi He 
was slioMiiig us Mlieie the defect Mas Time art so imiiu little things that if there Men 
an oxpcit beie be Mould la able to demonstrate and instnirt It is sen diffimltfo get 
access to factories to see Iiom tbes do it I remember that in one factors tlies siould 
not alloM mc to go inside and Mben 1 fold them that the Morld is wide enough for both 
and after some little talk thos shoMcd me the factors 

Q You sas that in tho absence ot protec tisc duties on certain foreign imports 
grants-in-aid, etc Mill lie necessais What particular imiMirfs base sou in mind’'— A 
'There ire so manj things that aie coming from foreign countries mIhcIi roiilcl he made 
heie I meiels made that as a general sf.itcanenf 

Q That is a puiels general rcinaik” — 1 Yes Looking into the sarious things 
that are sent to this enuntrs I found that a good deil of them can be manufactured in 
this countrs 

Q You seem to base ti as died a lot incl sou refer to the neco'stfx of sending out 
men ns commercial attaches and sou 'as tha't thes should ho Indians®—! I think 
that IS neccssars 

Q Do sou think that sou could get capable Indians who could take up the posts? — 
A I flunk there are I do not suppose there Mill be niis difficiilts on that account 

Q You are both i taiinci and an oxportci Wlmt Mould be the elTcet of an export 
dutj on bides and skins® Do sou think that it ssould injure sou more ns an exporter 
01 help smu more as a tannei ®— 1 That is a big question Personalis I think tlmt it 
svoulcl do good Because there Mill be so mans tilings that Mill bo manufactured here 
AVhat we lose in one Mar we mas be able to make up in otboi ssas 

Ilon’hic Pandrf M M Malaxiya — Q ITasc sou Imd nns dixalings with tlic Bank of 
Madras® A We base had no dealings with the Bank of Jilndrns We base bad dealings 
only Mitli the exchange banks ^ 

Q You base found no difficults Mitli regard to finance® — 1 We base iieser found 
a 11 } difficulty 

Q You saj that tlieio are about 400 tanneries in this presulencs^ Is all llie 
leather thes Jirepare exported ? — A Most of it 
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Q If there were a bureau o£ mformatioii about industrial matters do you think 
that 'will help the people in industrial efforts ^ — A It might to some extent But the 
non-English knouing man has got to be educated and demonstrated to If he under- 
stands the thing then he will be perfectly -nilling to come in 

Q You recommend commercial museums in eieiy district ? — A In eveiy important 
phice 

Q Do jou think that if it published information about busines's matters a great 
impetus will be given to trade? — -d I think so 

Q You lecommend that qualified Indians should be taken as assistants in the pro- 
vincial research institutes and trained there ? — A I would make a man trained in 
Europe to work in the local lesearch institutes He would have to adapt the knowledge 
that he has acquired in the foreign countries to the altered conditions of India 
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M R Ey Diwan Bahadur L D Su amiivannu Pillai Aa argal, Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Madras 

Written Evidence 

I may deal briefly with the question of the extent to which industiies have been co operative 
developed or assisted by the formation of co-operative societies, the exact means adopted, eocietieB 
and the results obtained In the by-laws of all co-operative credit societies there is 
a rule ^ enabling membeis who belong to the artisan and industrial classes to obtain 
loans for the purchase of raw materials required foi industries The amount of money 
advanced for these purposes is, houevei, aery small, bemg under Es 24,000 in non- 
agricultiiial and under Es 47,000 in agricultural societies foi the year 1915-16 It is 
probably not far from the tautli to saj"- that the enoimous expansion of the co-opeiative 
credit movement in this presidency has done comjiaratively little for the promotion of 
industries There is every year a ceitain increase in the amount advanced for industrial 
purposes but it will probably be a long time before there is any considerable change in 
the proportion of the working capital which is devoted to the assistance of industiies 
There are three societies which have been registered for the express purpose of carry- 
ing on certain industries, namely, the Conjeeveram Weaver’s Union, Mamhalam Building 
Society and the Sulurpet Oil Mongeis’ Society The transactions of none of these 
societies are on a large scale 

It IS in fact not possible to expect that for some time to come co-operative societies 
will take up industries on a large scale They have as yet gained little experience in 
the organisation of such special societies, or in the building up of share capital which is 
most essential The pnncipal difficulty that has to be contended with is want of share 
capital In the fiist place the members of an industrial society should contribute as 
share capital a substantial proportion of the loans that they might be likely to require 
and in the second place there should be a definite understanding as to the principle on 
which such societies should be financed by centi il co-opeiative banks Supposing one 
hundred members of an industrial society aie willing to pay Es 10 each as share 
capital, theie is no cential bank that will give them a loan much exceeding the total 
amount of share capital, namelj Es 1,000 This is the main difBculty at present 
with industiial societies, and it is necessaiy that cential banks should be induced <o 
deal more liberallj’’ with applications for loans fiom such societies 

As regal ds question 12 the weaving iiidustrv^ appears to be the one most capable of 
co-operative development, but there are many other industiies which may be developed 
co-operatively Oil-piessing on the East Coast and fish-curing on the West have co- 
operative societies specially devoted to them Othei industries may be mentioned as 
being likely to benefit by co-operative treatment, but the part which co-operative 
societies are likely to play in industrial development will be suboidinate and auxiliary 
to the intioduction of laige industries The object of industiial co-operative societies 
must be to familiaiise the poorer and middle classes with the advantages of industrial 
combination and not to introduce industrial combination itself on a large scale for the 
development of the country as a whole The special skill foi management, the special 
scientific knowledge, the large capital, that will be required foi large industries cannot 
be made available except by Government departments and joint stock companies woik- 
ing in co-operation With laige industries as an example befoie them, small industries 
will naturally come into being through co-operative societies and these may gradually 
be enlarged 


Oral Evidence, 24th January 1917 

Mr C E Low — Q Can you tell me whether these industrial co-operative societies 
are for purchase or distribution or production ? — A They are principally for production, 
but they also purchase their raw material , in fact, they take up co-operative production 
work 
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Q In ^^llnt u.nj A Ihe boue+j in Coii]tc\ti nn piodiicos doth, iluil it Mduitui- 

Inm pioiluccs oil , , . .i 

Q Does out mcmbei do the bi/iug, nuothu tlie upiiig and inolhci the MtuMug-— 

A The union in Conjtoreinm is on the Indoij ])nmiplo, all tin ni(mbei> umio togtthu 

i,xj,hun hou It uoihs, mid what dcgiec of suitObs lia-, al’ended it''— - 
A It Ins been woikmg loi a number ol jcir--, 7 oi 8 jciib, but I cannot saj that it TiU', 
oeen ten suceessful, bttauso Con3eeieiam is i sciv luge wening mitie iiul wt hate 
not been ible to get into the socictj .1113 tonsidciable poition of tht wtaiing (oiurnumti 
We hnic about 70 01 SO inembeis there 'J’lio Setretarj is a most pains-taking man 
He is a Biahuian and not a wci-vti, but has gnen hiuiMdi up to this woih 
Q Do thej Ubc powei plant ’ — '1 Ho* jiowti 

Q Thci aic not making biuh huge prolits than othei ptojile arc ultmtied to join 

Ho\\ do the oil noikei<, do -' — *1 Ihe one that is at Madias, ^^hlih m an old 

soelet^, liib ceased to work throngh difhcultics of aanous kinds, but the one in Xellorc, 
which IS also in oil-producing socicta, gels on fairh well Of (oui'-e theie .lu nothing 
hkeliigc piofits maiVasjet, because it is a jonng 'Odcta, liting about twoatir- ild 
Q How does the oil-mongcrs’ soclel^ woik’ Do tlie\ purchase then oil-sceds to- 
gethci’ Haio thej go* in engine uid jiiess ' — 1 'llici li i\o mills, fountrs mills, but 
nothing like ougiiieb oi bupenoi mills Thc\ work together on co operatue jniutiideb 
Q And hell then oil and t.ikt on loint account-' — 1 Hither on joint ai count or hj 
the mombeis indiMdualh It dcpeiidb on then choirc 

Q I suppobe theie iie i number of ludustrml societies whidi puu base tJion 
mateiial jointh ’ — 1 I don’t flunk that there arc mam otliei soiutus < illid imUistnul, 
but i good deal of inoiiit fiom the ordinarc citdit societies is nd\ uuid foi the promotion 
of industries We h-no no othei societies which ])urchn--e mntcrml, In t uist in this 
jiresideiicj wo lime sharp distinctions between societies doing credit woik and othets 
doing inciustrial woik, and if nn\ oilier societies did industrial work propei I should 
know about if 

Q I mean sou got a cicdit societs wlucb puuliases raw materials like \ain, on 
bcliall of its meinbeib and dn ides it out unntig tliem, nnd llien tins work on indnidual 
lines ’ — 4 We do not oidinnnh allow credit societies to do all tlint Wc luce a jiolifi 
which confines soncticb to one jiailuul »r kind of ojiention If it is rcgisteied ns a i rrdit 
societj, it lb not allowed to purclnse raw materials, c’scepl as an arrangement among 
its mcmbeis It cannot bring the snle-pioec'ecls on its hooks 

Q Would it he allowed to do it he hand-to-inoutli louis ' — 1 Tlieie is i combine 
among membors called joint loans Theu mas be 10 oi 12 members who want to do i 
particular kind of woik, lud take a joint lo-m fioin the «oi lefc nnd do the luisiiioss 
themseh os 

Q Is that done to a laige extent feu inclushial pm poses'" — 1 1 don t know whether 

it IS done for industiial pui poses If was clone in i few cases 1 haxo no exact and 
accurate iccord I am onlx conceined with joint loins, but I know that joint loans ue 
taken laigclj for the nurjiose of bupiihuig membeis with agiicultural iccjuisites 

0 Is the kind of tiling I was close ribuig — ])un base bx the socictx of x irn for its 
mcmbois, if the socictj was legisfcred foi tint purpose — disrouraged ' — J Xof at all 
We aie most anxious to encourage such sieiefu's 

Q Bu* there is not much jiopulni clem end foi it-' — 1 Xo 

Q AVhj ’ Because the\ get their xnin f urh cheap othciwise’ — 1 Mint Injipt U' 
IS tint the sile of xani is in the hands of the liiggei woaxcib in exeix pine fhat lias 
been our gient cliflicultx It is case enough to get the oiclinan not out of the sowcai s 
hands, but wlieio there is a hig we ax or belonging to the ( istc , xxho nianm'Cb tlie whole of 
the sale of xain it is xeix difiieult to gc* the small xxtaxei out cif his h uuls 

Q Do xou Hunk such a iiosilion which is coinmon ill oxer India, xi, , these 
weaxers indebted to large Chctties tlicx Imx tlieii xani fiom liiin sell their cloth to liini 
and hollow fiom him to hxe on— do xou think that is a desirable stite of things from 
the weaxei’b point of xicxx ’ — 1 Xnf it all 

Q Do xou think it interferes eonsidciablx with the liand-xxoaxiiu'- tiadc’ J[ Verx 

much TJnfortunatelj wc aie not ible to bring it home to them 

Q Is there what I call a fiee market foi the cloth these woaxeis produce can the 
man sell it foi a fan puce .as soon as he has mncle it, or has he to xvnit for time and 
bcason, incl go and look foi customeis’ — J Theu piodueiion is limiied lix the prospects 
of sale, if tliex are pom jieople, thex cannot find a demand 
Q There is no free market then ’ — A Hot genei allx 

'Q The exidence from certain othei places rather gaxe me the idea tint when theie 
was a flee maiket, flie co-opeiitixe induslual societies succeecledP — 1 I think that is 
exactlx the case I saw a xerj good exainidc of it in Pudukkottai State near Trichino- 
poly Theyjhavo a co-operative societj winch mnnufnchues silk cloths nnd the weaxers 
aie getting dn xerx' well because thex haxo a ceitain maiket Tlie^ are able to sell then 
prnduc e at once in the neighbouring villages 
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Q We found tliat the oidimij countij pol'eis’ soeietj was succeeding ^ — 4 I 
should thiulv that that was the case If we ha%e a ceitain maiket, we should ceitainly 
be able to plant more co-operan% e u Gsa ing societies 

Q Do lou think that theic is scope tor societies of the ciedit typo to help small 
industries in ton ns-' — A I think our existing tonn banks do help the neaaeis to a 
laige extent We haio from 20 to lOd weaveis belonging to each one of our town banks 
IV ho are helped bj them< 

Q And thev got loans on the SchuKze-Delitsch piinciiile pioducing one oi moie 
securities ® — A Yes 

Q And 3 'ou think that bj" inipioving the financial position of the weavei it would 
put him in a position to eu+ loose from the Chetties^ — A It does He borrows onlj loi 
the purpose oi getting awaj fiom lus own soncai We aie trj'ing to extend that svstem 
Q You have got some fisher's co-operative societies which, 1 understand, have been 
successful® — A They aie successful Thev laise much of then shaie capital themselves 
Without that, it would be difidcult foi them to get on 

Q Whom are thev oiganised by? The hsherj expeits® — A Between us lud the 
Fishei-j Depaitinent Yovvadavs vve piefer to follow their lend Thev tell us where to 
woik 

Q When vou are dealing with industiial expeits generally, do voii let them do the 
propaganda and bung up societies foi jou to register® — A I vould ask them to ■’dvise 
me bj’ going to a place and seeing what kind of w'ork could be done theie When ■^hej 
have told me that, I send my own orgaiiiseis to organise the societv 

Q You would be in a position to refuse to legistei a society ‘which was proposed bj 
an expert if you thought it was on bad lines fiom the co-operativ^e point of view ® — A 
We very seldom do that 

Q There is nqrisk of vour being rushed into registering a societv by some industrial 
expert who knew no+hing about co-opeiation® — A Hot at all The law gives me 
sufficient power to deal with apiilications 

Q Aie any other expeiffi tempted to take then share in the organisation of co- 
operative societies® — A I don’t think thev have organised societies They have helped 
me v ith advice occasionallj 

Q They have not been able to produce vnv* process which, to be carried out properly 
requires a co-operative society® — .4 I think the Agricultuial Department has done that 
Hon’ble Pandi* M M Malaviya — Q You sa*, that the amount of monev advanced 
for the purchase of law materials was under Es 24 000 in non-agiicultural and under 
Es 47,000 in agricultural societies for the year 1915-16 Is that the largest figuie that 
has been reached in this presidency as jet® — A I don’t think the figures in pievious 
vears very much exceeded these figures I must saj also that there is some unceitaint's 
about these returns The purposes for which loans are advanced are classified mostlj by 
the societies themselv es The auditor has opportunity of looking into tlie matter , but he 
verj seldom corrects things like that 

Q For how many vears nas this department been at work now® — A Fiom the 
introduction of the Act 1904 

Q Does not voui progress eompaie rather unfavourably with the ])rogiess of 
sociehes in some of the other provinces® — A I don’t know what is meant by “ pro- 
giesB ” Hiimerically we are not very far behind other provinces We have reached 
2,000 societies now, the largest figui e in India is 3,600 

Q And the amount of capital employed bj them® — ^A We have a very large capital 
"What I quoted above in mj written evidence is only the amount lent for the purchase of 
raw materials for industries Our working capital for all the societies is neailv 80 
lakhs at present 

Q Is that laigelv lent for agricultural purposes® — A Yes, veiy largelv , also for 
purposes of dwelleis in towns, but mostly for agricultural puinoses 

Q And the total number of voiii societies is over 2,000® — A Just 2,000, and of 
those, 1 800 01 even more would be agricultural societies 

^ Q For what purposes generallv speaking are these loans taken ly agiiculturists® — 

A Thej are taken foi the improvement of land, digging of wells, purchase of ca'^tle, 
puicha^e of seed and manure, purchase of food and domestic expenses, including those 
of education, marriage and other ceremonies, etc 

Q Do they require these loans also to retain their produce for bet'^er j/rices® — A 
Sometimes no doubt wl en thej take loans for payment of snkar last it meens tha'* they 
want to save then produce until thev can sell it to advantige That is becomino' very 
general w'herever there are co-ojierative societies Where there are co-operitive societies, 
there is practically no coeicive process by Governraen* foi recovery of revenue 

Q And not much of borrowing fiom vnllage sowcars? — A Ho, they prefer to go to 
the societies 

Q What IS the interest which vou generally charge® — A 9§ per cent, i e , 1^ pie 
per rupee per mensem 

Q What interest do vou jiay on deposits® — ^A In town 6 per cent, in villages thej 
may go up to 7 per cent Members' deposits are encouraged more than non-members 
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Q Is it not even 9 pei cent n little too liigL for these ngnculturists^— /I Nino per 
cent IS about the lonest rate prevailing m the in nkct The general rate is 12 per cent 
Q Considering that jou get nioncv at 0 per cent or 7 per cent, is it not po'^siblo to 
lend It out on easiei turns''— 4 We have to build up i rcsene, and there aie the 
ej^penses of the societj Our margin m this province is less than in anj other province 
Q Aio new improv'emcnte in scientific igiunlture being introduced to anj e\tcnt in 
this piesidenov'5 ’ — A Yes, demonstrative c\poinncnts are ficelj c\hiliitcd among the 
people There aie special agencies cmplojcd hj flu Agncultural Deputment for props- 
gating infoiination rcgaiding non improvements 

Q Aio thcic any agricultuial exhibitions;'— 4 Last vear wo had one in Madias, 
and we have local exhibitions occasionallj There are rertain districts where thuo are 
standing exhibitions held cverj j ear 

Q What IS the state of education among these .agriculturists in jour district •'—4 
My c\peiienco has been that, with vcij few exceptions, m almost all agricultural 
societies 1 am able to get at least one oi two poisons who nic .aide to read and write .and 
keep accounts The number of societies where wc c innot get people locally to Itccp 
accounts is vcri small I cannot sav, however, tint oducntioii is common among mem- 
bers 

Q And tbeir standaid of education is rather pool ® — 4 Yes 

Q Do you notice any tendency among these mcinhcrs of co-operative societies to 
organise schools for the education of their clnldicnP — 4 Whcievcr they art well in- 
formed in co-operative piinciplcs, their first care is to organise village schools 

Q line you had many instances like this’ — 4 Quito 1 have on liand several 
applications from soeietics toi help in managing schools and getting te.icheis, ipplica- 
tioiis to he forwarded hv me to the authorities 

Q What would lu Mio total numhoi for last year’ — 4 I don’t sav tlu re is a general 
desire, hut it is gi owing 

Q They aic not yot limiting niomhership to men who me cilncniedP — 4 It is not 
possible In fact, I liave suiipliod thumb impipssion njipliniues to every sotietj, because 
in oveij agricultural socictv tliouiayontv of niemlurs an illiteratt 

Q What IS (he system for iiromoting knowledge of <o-opcnitive principles, have you 
got inspectors going lound’ — 4 Every grade of ofTieoi lias to do it in turn, from the 
Scgistiai downwards It is included in his work, and he has to lejiori upon it 

Q Do von publish leaflets and paraphlctsP — 1 Yes, besides, wp have a standing 
bulletin of co-oporation, edited In one of our societies; 

Q Does it confine it'olf to giving information about tlic working of the societies in 
tho presidency, or in other pioyinees too’ — 1 It is (|uite nieyelojndu in that sen'c 
and includes information about co-opcralion oycrvwhorc in the world 

Q Are there many societies organised for tlie purpose of co-operative pun base of 
articles of doniestie use’ — 4 Yes distubutne societies We have just now about 20 
perhaps 

Q Aie there any special efforts made to draw the attention of the members of the 
society to tho advantages whieh they would derive In wmkiiig on these linesf — A Yc« 
wo tell them whonevci wo lan bv leaflets and personal instruction of tho saving to bo 
effected by distrilnitiv c societies, and all that 

Q Have they also begun to oignnisp foi co-nporntion for tho purpose of selling their 
piodiicts’ — 4 To a vciv small extent A beginning has been made iiy the Agricultural 
Depaitment wilh regaid to cotton We are trving to increase the number of societies 
slowly but steadily 

Q About tho disposal of their manufactures, are any efforts being made’ 4 Bv 

industrial sucicties where they exist They have to find means to sell Qieir products in 
common 

Q Arc they startmg agcneics under the co-operative societies’ — 1 They are not 
sufficiently extensive to do that at present, but no doubt they will do it in course of time 
Q You don’t seem to ho satisfied with tho amount of progress that is being made in 
spieading the kmow ledge of co-operative principles among tho people ’ — A One in my 
position is seldom satisfied 

Q You think there is immense room for extending the aetmties of the co-operative 
societies’— 4 I think so ‘ 


Q And you think that much more can bo dono foi lifting up tho people throvmh co- 
operative principles than otherwisop— 4 Yes, that is my conviction 

Q You suggest here that it will probably bo a long tunc before there is any consider- 
able change ra the proportion the working capital winch is devoted to the assistance of 
industries Why do you think it will bo a long time , are there any special obstacles P—4 
I think that, in this presidency we began with turning the attention of the financin-r hanks 
to agricultural societies, and we got them to advance money on the particular under- 
standing that so much security would he forthcoming in each society That was the 
case for a long while for 7 or 8 years, before we thought of any other kind of society 
That 16 a very profitable kind of business for central banks , consequently, when we began 
TO put before them mdustnal projects like weaving societies, where practically there 
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were no immovable assets, and they weie called upon to advance money perhaps, five to 
ten times the share capital, the central banks declined to take up such business They 
said, “ We aie accustomed to lend money upon assets equivalent to seven to ten tunes 
the money advanced by us ” If an agricultural society can pioduce a schedule of pro- 
pel tj worth Es 20,000, the Central bmk would lend to it not more than two to three 
thousand rupees In the case of industrial societies, supposing with much difficulty it 
got together a shaie capital of two or thiee thousand rupees, that would mean 200 
members subsciibing Es 10 eacn, and they would want seven or eight thousand rupees 
moie to start then business No cential bank would lend money for that At the most 
thej would lend monej-^ to the extent of the paid-up share capital of the societj That 
has been our difficulty 

Q Is it your oinnion that in older to finance these enterprises, a new kind of hank 
should be started with more capital, that it can lend on, so to say, not merely the 
credit of the share capital subscribed, but on the ]oint and collective responsibility of 
the shareholders? — 4 I thmk at any rate the old central banks should begin to 
-ndi ance money on new principles, on the security of buildings, machinery, looms, etc 

Q In the case particularly of these weavers, the cottage industries, the weaving 
industiies, would you recommend tliat more liberal systems of financial help should be 
organised ® — 4 I hai e preached this principle systematically, but without success 

Q At present j ou feel that situated as you are, you are not free to advance money 
on a moie liberal scaled — 4 I cannot get the central banks to advance money on a more 
liberal scale 

Q But if banks ueie started mth the definite object of affording moie liberal help, 
these cottage industries ivould be laigely benefited ^ — ^4 Take the central banks, I think 
they could do that better, and if they took up a small piopoition of business on less 
security, they would not be endangeiing then oun business , thev would be mnch better 
oft than a new bank that did business exclusively with societies of this kind 

Q ' MEiat IS it that stands in the vay of these existing banks? — 4 They have to be 
educated as 'uell as other societies They say now that there is a certain amount of 
iisk, and their shaieholders do not want to face the risk 

Q Do you thinli. the Goi ernment could do anything to encourage them in that direc- 
tion ^ — 4 I do not know I nould lathei leave it to the banks themselves Government 
might do something indirectly by recognising the necessity for encoui-aging industries, 
but directly, unless by adi ancing" money at a low rate of interest, I don't see what they 
could do 

Q Do you tliiiik if Government advanced money on a low mterest to these banks 
that would help in the direction you suggest — 4 It might, but I don’t see why the 
banks themselves should not take up that business, if it is worth their while to do so 
Q I want to know how they aie to be peisuaded I agree with you in what is 
desiiable, but how is it to be brought about** — 4 It is a question of time and persuasion 
Q Is it an understandmg of that Ivind that you refer to when you say that “ there 
•should be a definite understanding as to the principle on which such societies should be 
financed by central co-operative banks ” ** — 4 Yes 

Q So far as youi knowledge goes, is the weaving industry flourishing, or is it in any 
way suffering from the competition of mill-made good^P — A I should think it is suffer- 
' ing in most places 

Q Do Tou think it shows signs of being able to maintain itself against this competi- 
tion P — A I don’t think it is maintaining itself against the competition It is dragging 
'on I don’t see signs of its being able to overcome the competition 

Q Is there anything that you can suggest m older to strengthen it to withstand that 
competition better** — ^4 I can only suggest the multiplication of societies for this 
purpose I have no doubt that in this kind of industry, moie co-operative societies would 
do a great deal of good I am doubtful of co-operative societies for new mdustries, but 
for weaving I have no doubt they would do a great deal of good 

Q You think that if there weie more co-opeiative societies to help these weavers, 
tins' industry would have a good future ** — 4 I am domg my utmost to get more societies 
mto existence 

Is the product of these cottage industries mostly absorbed within the presidency, 
or exported outside to a large extent? — 4 From some societies I know it is being 
exported to Singapore and the Malay States and Burma There are some societies that 
buy cloth for that particular purpose 

Q The great bulk is absorbed within the presidency? — A Yes 
Q To what do you ascribe it to the fineness of manufacture? — 4 It is the coarse- 
ness generally 

Q Does it combine with it more durability** — 4 It is cheap in a way, and also 
durable 

Q But IS there not a widespread feeling in favour of the indigenous manufactured 
cloth in this presidency** — 4 I don’t think that there is any class of people who 
steadily patronises one kind of cloth 
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Q One nituess told us tint imong the ladies there is a iti\ stiong fechiig m fniour 
of indigenous cloth ‘‘—il Tlie cloth MOin In Iht supeiioi thssLS is not inipoitca at all, 

ilie \arn IS imported x r u 

Q You sa\ tlini '* tlie object of induBlnil co-oponti\e sociclios must be to lamiiui- 
use the pooiei and middle ila-^scs uith the uhnntages of indtis'ii il combin ition md not 
to intioduce industrial combimlion itsdf on n kige scale foi the de\clopincnt of the 
countn os a uliolep— 4 I meant that it is not po‘<sihlo foi us to uoih the too together, 
\17 the inti eduction of a new industij \nd the oigauisation of socidies for the puiposc 
of earning on th it industn One of these must go fust and J piofei that the intioduc- 
Tion of industries should he done bj aiiotlici depailimiit , then I nould step iii and tell 
the people that it is an adi iiitago to them to tiLo up this iicn indnstn iiid apph co- 

opeiatne piinciplcs to it , -r -i i -n , , 

Q Which depaitment should pieccde''— d AA e haic the Iiidiistij Deputmeuf, 

icho are engaged in propagating non ideas 

Q Aie \ou not, as Bcgistinr of Co-opciative Societies, more iii tomb v itli the 
industrial people nho deal iii coUage industiiosr’— il AVith the people thcniselns, ics, 
but foi anj nen industn theic is a gica) deni inoie ict^uiied in oidoi to mike an dkclive 
business comhiiiation AVe want the ])iiiiriples of sticnlilic jiroccsses and the non im- 
provements to he taught to the people I liaie not the mitciiil foi tint 

Q You lefcr to the technical side that should he gn cn In the Iiidusliial T)epul- 
ment, and the co-opci itive noi lion oi it n oiild he n orked up In \ oin socieh ’ — -1 A os 
There should also he something to cmoui igo jieoido in legaid to industrns If sou don’t 
peisuade the people tliat there is some nioiiej to ho made In tins non industn ill ms 
effoits ssould bo tlirown ass as 

Q AAdnt ssould sou suggest in the ssas of sshat sou think ought to he done snth 
lofcience to jour last ctatcmcnt*> — il I think model iiidustrios would ho sen good I 
was in fact thinking of oigani/mg a soeicts to do hsh-enmimr hcause a Goscii’ment 
department has been doing that foi some iiiiic Thes are doing soaps noss Possihls 
bs and by I shall has e soaji societies 

Q Are nns lessons lolating to co-operntion put in the soinaculnr text-hooks which 
aie lu 1 St in our schools hore^ — 4 Theie mas be, but I am not aware of ans thing licing 
done, but the idea has often been piosented to tlic Education Dejiaitnient T *liink ui 
one 01 two books on civics thes base one oi ts\o chap'ers on co-opt laiion 

Q Do sou think it would ho desirable to introduce such Ic'sonp in the pruuiry 
schools ® — A The question his hcon much debated, iiid I piefer not to express nns 
definite opinion until the people or some committee oi some school bool socn s fs|)tes id 
a desiic to include such lessons AYc hnso adnin ihle material at our disposal 

Q AVoulcl that not he the host was of basing co-opcrnlise jinnciples iiirulcnftd to 
introduce it into sernaculai text-books m priman schools®—! Fiom one point it maj 
be, but fiom another it is said that co-opontion is i business lelatiiig to moncj and it is 
too eailv to intioduce it into elomentais' sclionlc Akii mas introduce moral ideas but 
no moita 

Q But the moral idea is in‘epaiablc fiom the co-npoiatise mosement® — 1 In 
practical prnpiganda sve aie lathcr lU'^isting upon the doing of business on co-njicratise 
hues 

Q But sou lued chaiactci at the botton o{ all business® — il AVe do insist upon it 
but unless we taught methods of business, sve s]iould be to idling co operatise piineiples 
only bj insisting on the luoial side 

Q Would s’ou not lease the business side to a later st ige of n lios’s eduentinii if in 
the beginning you inculcated the piinciples of it ® — A It is quite possible to do it 

Q Do j'ou think it would he advantageous , it svould help vou to spioid idcis of lo- 
opeiation among the people gonerallv, sion't it®— il I ssould adsocato perhaps tlm 
introduction of lessons on eo opeintion into schools at a Intel stage 

Sir F II Sfeuart — Q Aku refei to the " enormous expansion of tho co-oporatisq 
Cl edit movement in this piesidems winch lias done compiiatisels little foi the promo- 
tion of industries ” In the same parngiaph sou comment on the small amount of 
advances ? — A Eoi industrial purposes onlj 

Q And for agricultural puiposes ton it is quite small compniatisols ? — il Oiils the 
amount advanced foi the purchase of raw matonnls 

Q To what do jou ascribe that, is that due to want of k-nosvledge of tlie facilities 
that can he obtained? — A I should think so 

Q AVhat isteps do sou think should he taken in this matter® I undordood fi-om 
your answci to Mr Low that you did attract an nctiso market? — A Oh yes we 
stimulate the people speak to them of the advantages, etc ’ ' 

Q You svork closelv in touch ssith the Directoi of Industries ® — A Hot verv closels 
at present because of the small number of industrial societies Wheneser I liave a chance 
I consult the Director 


A our society first and tlien go to him and 
say Please help this industry if sou can,” or would he come to you®— 4 It is done 
both ways The other dav some people came to me from Hellore to start a manure mami- 
facturmg society I told them “ Draw up your bv-lasvs and I svill ask the Director of 
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Industues to advise me md jou ” Oi he maj ask me to study a particular field of 
voik, rud mtioduce a co-opeiative societj there 

Q You lefei in joux second paiagraph to three societies xvhich hd\e been registeied, 

<111 d xou lefei latex on to co-opexatxve societies for fish-cuxing on the West Coast Axe 
theic luanj of those ^ — A We haxe among the fishermen on the West Coast about half a ' 
doisen societies, and the nioxement is spreading They have been registered because the 
^Pisheixes Depaitment is vroikxng actively among them 

Q Do thej concern themsehes uith maiketing at all — A Just now rve hare foimed 
them on the ciedit jiiiuciple, but ue iie tijing to introduce industiial co-operation 
among them I hare ]ust Msited Tellicheiij for the purpose of ‘organising a fish curing 
societj 

Q Ale joui eo-opeiatne societies ousting the sowcai to any luaiked extent^’— A 
Yes, uheneaei ue hare a laige societj in anj of the Milages, s<n, about 100 membois, 
the sou car has no room foi his operations 

Q He has been charging as much as he can get, perhaps, an anna on the rupee per 
month 01 more, and 3 ou aie lending money at 9^ per cent ® Yes We don’t as in other 
pioMnce^, insist upon membeis of our society Aealmg exclusive^ with the society , ue 
lea' e it to the operation of the societj itself , as it expands, it draws in the membeis 
and keeps them out of the sowcai’s hands, and gradually thej comeit the sou car’s debt 
into the societj’s debt and they bring in friends and neighbours into the society 

Hon’hJe Sii Fazulhlwy Cuirimbhoy — Q Hare jou got anj^ centi il co-operative 
hink like that in Bombay*’ — A We hare a central co-opeiative bank here and it is 
going to be made a central bank for the uhole of the pi ounce 

Q Ale the debentures guaianteed bj GoieinmentP — A Thej’- aie not and vill not 
be Theie is no idea of guaranteeing them 

Q Do you think a bank like that in Boinbaj uould be useful lieie, uith a Gfiern- 
nicnt guaiantee** — A Yes 

Q How manj central bank® hare 30U gotheie** — A I hare tuehe fential banks in 
the presidencj 

Q AThat IS the capital of the largest bank® — A 'The share i.apital of the Ingest 
bank IS Rs 2 lakhs 

Q Do these banks lend money on 3 our lecommendation® — A Mostl3 , under then 
ba-laus, thei'liaae to lend such nione3 on the Registrar’s lecommendatioi^ The law 
lequnes that The} use to the fullest extent the knowledge of the Registrar to ascertain 
the solvenc} of the society to whom the} haae to lend the money 

Q You sax genei ally the} keep a leiy laige uiaigin on the secuiiti side® — i Yes ^ - 

Q Have 30U got ana unions® — A AVe hare got min} unions, 110 already, and 
exjiect to bring m a ler}’- much laigei numbei before long The idea is to get every 

societ} m the piesidenc}' into a union of some kind as in Burma * |»c 

(} Do the} pa} their aireais uell® — A There is the same complaint ill oyer AA’'e ^ 

hare a certain amount of aiicais Oui town societies iie lei} much bettei , the} pay 
ail ears much bettei 

Q Do these banks give loans for long 01 short periods® — ^A They give loans for ten ■> ' 

years to agricultuial societies, it is more nearly 12 than 10 They don’t exact any 
repayment of instalments for the first two }eais, and then they are satisfied if one-tenth 
IS paid ever} year , if no*', they may claim payment of the uhole 

Q Do you think that these binks are lathei shy of giving money foi industrial 
societies ® — A So thev are 

Q Don't you think the} have no experience of the +hing and uiongh suppose that if 
they gave money on looms, the} will not realise then mone} ® — A It is fiom uant of ^ 
experience 

Q Don’t you think that if you have industrial banks with a Board of Industries and 
Director, who lecomm ended certain industiies which are actually started under their 

lecommendation, then these banks vvill be able to lend money bettei® — A I doubt ^ 

whether more capital uill be forthcoming into such a bank uithout Govemment guaian- ^ 

tee If there is Goveiaimeut guarantee, I daie say we shall get money quite easily 

Q If there is a central industrial bank, wi+h Govemment guarantee, and if they 
lent under the recommendation of the Board of Industiies, then could the industnes 

thrive® — 1 I would like to make one obseivntion, that is, that a co-opci<ative industrial ' 

society offers a special kind of =tecunt}, and I should think that the ordinal} central bank 

sliould be quite piepared to lend on the special security of a co-opeiatave industrial 

society though it is not like the security of an agricultural oo-opeiative society , therefore 

though I have not thought itiiecessiry to suggest a special oigani'ation for that purpose, 

I still think that it should be possible to find all the inoney fiom a big industrial bank 
Q They.are all labouring men, how aie they' to get lecommendations, fiom what 
persons® — A Just as they are consulting the Registrar now, the} would consult an 
industrial expeit I do not think the co-ojierative industrial business by itself would be 
sufficiently large to engage the capital of large industiial banks, but if you had indus- 
trial banks specially for the encouragement of laige industries, co-opeiative industrial 
societies could take adv antage of such a bank 
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Me H T Walters, Chief Inspector of Factories, Madras Frcsidcncy 

Weitiea EvidieiCE 

Eor tlie deTelopment of industries in India there are many complicated problems 
requiring solution and among them may he mentioned — 

(a) aversion of educated men to industiaal concerns, 

(h) want of a co-opeiatne spirit and confidence among Indians genciallj , the 
apiiarent capital nliich could ho launched foi the dcielopincut of indusines, is banod 
inconsequence, 

(c) lack of knowledge and want of initiatne together with a strong attachment 
to traditional modes which oftentimes lead them into a nanow gioocc , and 

{d) desire to secure aery large profits with little or no caic for the proper mainte- 
nance of machinery and wrorks 

The establishment of an Impoiial Ecsearch Institute propcrlj equipped witli the 
best aiailable evpeits, mat ht adiniitageou*- to the deielopment of industries The 
services of such experts maj, after Government lias satisfied itself as to the success of 
projects introduced, he lent to any films oi compmics requiring advice, and if circum- 
stances demand, financial aid ma}’^ bo given bj Government, subject of rourse, to i‘s 
contiol The industrial side of the icsearch institute should be in a position to give 
the best practical advice to pin ate enterprises, and it-s trade experts bo able to analyse 
business problems and at the same time dotcimine their chances of success Should 
the industiics in India expand to such an extent as to require furthci stimulus, then, 
the experts connected with the department suggested, maj be sent abroad to study 
conditions and needs of industries and trades, so that thej will bo in a jwsition to give 
advice as to the neccssitv or otherwise of extending or further developing anj industi^" 
requiring suoh aid 

The suggestion given above to cstahlisli a lescarch institute should, in no wav, hii 
the Locil Governments from mamtaininp their piescnl staft of experts so ns to envble 
them to pioneer any industi 3 which would ho beneficial to the provinces 
fikilltd The value of slnllcd laboui is not in an^ manner ajiprecinted to the extent deserved, 
with the result that it is scaice, ind to induce more liighlj technical skilled labourers, 
the curiiculum of studios should he revised in such a vvaj that students should be able 
to spend a pait of then couise in tcdmieal, srientifn and industrial studies combined 
with vvoikshop tr lining 

Technical training and gondal education should commence at the clemontnrj' 
stage The courses of education should be so rev ised ns to suit the clcmentarj , high 
school and college singes Municipal, Public Works Workshops, Local Fund Work- 
shops and Government-aided technical nislifuiions might be utilised foi the purpo=o 
of imparting piactical Imowledgc to the students 

For the belter training of apprentices omjilojcd in mechanical engineering works, 
etc, night schools should bo opened in convenient conties where large industriil cou- 
ceins are established, foi the jniipose of teiching teilinual suhjetts insti id of leaving 
such apprentices to gain the shadow for the substance ' 

Unless the fundamental principles connected with industries me inculcated into 
the minds of joulhs at the most impressionable period of tlicir lives and a love for an 
industrial profession created in them, industiies must continue to suflei 

It IB, howevei, somewhat hopeless even to attempt to induce jouths to undergo a 
course of technical training with the view of entering industrial conceins unless abilities 
are more generally lecognised than the case now is, ns it is very noticeable how indus- 
tries are at the present time handicapped, owing to the reluctance of emplovers to utilise 
highly skilled labour oi to adopt scientific methods This disabilitv could be icmovcd 
by diiect Govoinment inteivciition oi bv iion-otricial nlviie ind siiiipnit, ind the 
emplovment of nioie liighlv educated and bettor paid skilled liboui would cusuie a 
better outturn and qualitj' of woik with increased piofits 

Although the 1 iw in this piovinoe does not ii quire nnv qualification for an cngineei 
in charge of prince movers owned bv pin ate owneis, it is necessarj that a nnifonn 
qualification should be made compulsorj throughout India for the purpose of safe, 
etfiiient --nd picfitable woiking 

There appears to be a consideiable increase in the last -few vears in the quantitj of 
groundnuts exported from this countrv This requires investigation with a view to 
developing the industry of extracting and refining the oil Thoie are nlreadj manv’- 
crude oil presses for extracting oil and fat from various seeds, but the operation, as 
far as can be judged, requires proper technical advice in regard to machincrv and 
manufacture For the want of such advice one laigc mill had to close down 


Or VI Evidexce, 24Tn Jvxuarv 1917 

Sir F H Stewart — Q What are tho principal difficulties with regard to f acton 
labour in tins pait of the countij P— A I believe the greatest difficiiltv is to /ret labour 
at times when the agricultural work is busv ‘ ^ 
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Q Tint IS a gi eater difficulty hero peihaps than in Bengal eien^ — A Yes In the 
Madras Presidency also tint seems to be one difficulty in iice mills and some other 
factories 

Q Hou iis laboui leciuited? Is it itcruited by contract or through sirdaisP — 
A Some of it by contract and some pennanent, but more on contiact than peimanent 
<3 Is theie direct employment of labour by the employ els'* — 4 Yes lake the 
lice mills foi instaftce There is a permanent stafl: that would consist of the engine 
driver, fiiemen, fit+ers, clerks, watchmen and maistries All the other people would be 
contract coolies, that is to say, they^ would be employed lerv indiscriminately Theie is 
no permanent employment, one may say, for the legular masses in this piesiidency^ 1 hat 
IS, of course, in regard to rice mills In textile factories it is difieient The employ- 
ment there is permanent and I do not think that in any textile factory there is much 
difficulty in obtaining labour 

' Q I understood yes*eiday from one of the largest employers of labour heie that 
perhaps five hundred of his hands go out every month — ^they are always going cut and 
coming in? — A I think you may safely say that ten per cent of the employees aie absent 
each month Whether it is due to drink or to other things I could not say, because I 
do not see them for myself and therefore I am not in a position to give an opinion 
But I do know that there is' at present ten per cent absent each month 

Q Is that class improving in your opinion? — A Yes I think they have made a 
aery rapid stiidein the last five or sis years 

Q Is it owing to bettei conditions of labour oi bettei pay or^ better treatment 
generally? — A I think in regard to textile factories it might apply, but not so in the 
case of others One of the greatest difficulties in this presidency is the grade system 
Under that sy'stem w hen a man gets to the maximum of his grade he cannot get more until 
some one dies It is not so in all factories, but to some of the larger ones it does apply 
Q Can you explain that in a little more detail? — A That is to say, the greater the 
pay thd less numbei there are in the grade There are so many' grades, first grade, second 
grade and third grade A fitter who is in the third giade may be equal to the one in 
the first grade, and y et he cannot get more pay 

Q Who grades them? — A They are graded accoiding to the conditions under 
which they are employed 

Q And not by the mill oi factory? — A The factory has got so many giadcs Take 
the fitters department There are first class fitters, second class fitteis and third class 
fitters The pay peihaps to one would be eight annas, the next may get twelve annas 
and the thud may get a little more — a matter of one rupee 

Hon’hle Sir R N MooJ^erjee — Q That class is on account of the merit of the work 
There is' no official rule that he should be in the first grade ? — A It is left to the 
option of the man When persons apply for employment they go into the grade that is 
open The first grade is for the best men 

Mr C E Loxo — Q Suppose there is a very good man who comes along and says 
“ Unless you put me in the first grade, I would not come ”? — A That man takes the 
thud grade when there is no fir=>t grade open You find the same thing applies in 
Goi ernment service 

Q There are so many entertained in each grade and even if there is a good man 
coming along and there is no vacancy in the first grade, they do not take him Who 
lays dowTi the numbers for each grade? — A I could not sav who is responsible for laying 
down the number that should be put in a certain giade, but in a grade there are so 
many The shop number is so many and that is divided into so many grades and so- 
many are allotted to each grade 

Q I understand that very' well applies to fitters, but does it apply to weavers and 
spinners also? — A The conditions of work and the quality of work would be practically 
the same all round 

Q It does not apply to wear ers ? — A I leave textiles out of the question 
hir F H Stewart — Q You recommend night schools in convenient centres where 
large industrial concerns are established for the purpose of teaching technical subjects. 
Would you give instruction in the vernaculars oi in English? — A Instruction can be 
given botli in the vernacular and in English, because in some of the very large factories- 
there is a large number of only Indian employes and there is a fairly large number of 
Indians that know the English language 

Q How long have you been the Chief Inspector of Factories? — A Ever since the 
appointment was created, since 1912 I was Special Inspector of Factories and Senior 
Inspector, Steam Boilers and Piime Movers foi the City of Madras for about 18 years 
Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Cnrnmhlioy — Q You say, “ The industiial side of the 
reseaich institute should be in a position to give the best practical advice to private 
enterprises and its trade experts be able fo analyse business problems and at the same 
time determine their chances of success ” Don’t you think that this is the work of 
the Director of Industries and the Board of Industries more than that of the research 
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institute, as regards advising jieople to what industries thej should apply themselves ^ — 

A I do not think that it is possible for the Director of Industries to take up everything 

m that connection j j i o /i 

Q Eeseaich nork ought to be separate from giving advice to the individuai-' — a. 

Yes, as legards private advice only 

Hon’hle Sii R N MooLerjee —Q Your duty is to go and inspect the machineiyP — 

1 I inspect the factories fiom the sanitary standpoint as well asiof the safety ot the 
machineii 

Q You haie nothing to do with the business part of the fictoiyP— A ISo 

Q On uhat authority do you saj then, that “Aversion of educated men to indus- 
trial conceins, the want ot a co-operative spirit and confidence among Indians generally ” 
are some of the complicated problems requiring solution P — A I give jou those parti- 
culirs fiom the experience that I have gained during the many jears 1 have remained 
in this presidency 

Q It IS meie hearsay? — A Not altogether hearsay, but from what I have noticed 
H n mg been Inspector of Steam Boilers I was brought m contact n ith the general 
conditions 

Q No business man allows an Inspector of Factories to meddle with the business 
pait of his factoiy? — A I have come in contact) with a large number of manageis who 
have told me then experience 

Q You lemember that in the questions list it is specially stated that you ought to 
ansnei only those in which you have had actual experience? You say, “ The aolue of 
skilled labour is not in any manner appreciated tb the extent deserved ” What do you 
mean by thit? — A There are no openings for them that one would expect to see 
when they become competent I say that competent men are not appreciated and 
there aie not a good number of competent men that should be in the presidency for 
carrying on works 

1/r C E Low — Q What is the average late of wages here in tlie textile mills? — 
A In textile factoiies, anything between eight and twelve annas for weavens and 
spinners 

Q How does the cooly labour run ? — A It runs to about six annas a day in Madras 
<2 And outside the presidency town ? — A It is varied In the agricultural season 
men coolies would each get five annas a day and women coolies each about 2^ annas, but 
in the factories ^hey would get four annas and two annas, respectively 

Q How much does a fitter get? — A Tliat is a veiw vaiying quantity They ge*- 
iny thing from Rs 30 to 50 a month, and sometimes, of course, less But there aie so 
ma”ny grades of fitters in the presidency 

Q You aie in favour of the system of engineer certificates? — A Yes 
Q You do not have it in this presidincy ? — d No 
Q And you do not have it m Bengal? — A I think not 

Q But it exists in other provinces? — 4 Yes, in the Cential Piovinces, the Punjab, 
Bombay and the United Provmces 

Q You think that for the puipose of safe, efficient and profitable working, engineers 
certificate is required ? — A Yes 

Q Do you think that a non-certificated engineer’s work here is less efficient than 
that of a certificated engineer’s? — A I think thi+ if we had certificated engineers, better 
results would accrue from the employment of better trained men 

Q There are certificated engineers in the big factories? — A That is in better 
regulated factories 

Q The other factories do not employ certificated men ? Are any of the non-certifi- 
cated men of really high qualifications? — A Some of them are really very irood 
prac+ical men 

Q The majority of them are not? — A No 

Q But they are equal to third class engineer certificated men in other provinces ? A 

I dale say that many of them will not be equal to third class certificated engineers 
Many of the managers of the factories, such as rice mills, have no industrial trunino- 
and employ uncertified engineers and are quite satisfied so long as they keep the'' 
lu lelunery going irrespective of what it would cost to work the factories to the advantage 
of the consumer bv certified engineeis I think that the system of examination of 
engineers and gi anting ceitificates would be beneficial to the presidency, and it would 
make far more efficient "work ami -woiild cieate openings for better trained men 
Q It laigely^ tuins on the question of third class engineers? — A Yes 
Q What IS your opinion about the education of factory children? — A My news 
are that it is ^ong to make a child of nine yearsi work from 6am to 12 noon and then 
give that child three or four hours education after that I think the strain will be 
too great upon the children, especially the children that we have here They aie none 
too strong ■' 

Q Are you in faaour of splitting the shift system or simply of reducing the num- 
ber of houis?— -A The number of hours that they work is quite all right, that is six 
ntmm, provided they do not do anything more after that 
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' Q Suppose it -was decided to educate factory cliildren, would jou leduce the Louis 
to thiee oi would you have a split sjstem of thiee Louis shifts' — ^il I would heep out 
children fiotnj factoiies till the age of fouileeu 

Q Ale there any children, as a matter of fact, in inr of these factories under 
fourteen attending school P — A A ^e^} large number For those in the Carnatic and 
Buckingham Mills, the conditions for educating them and employing them are verj 
good, but I do not think it would be possible to get conditions similar to those that are 
I provided in those mills in any other mills in the picsidemy The children are working 
six hours in those mills and the suiroundings are so favourable that they aie ifrlh 
better than thej are at their own homes and the strain on the childien is less Thei 
are (ducating them for tliee houic and the lest of the '•nne is demoted to gardening 
work and play 


Witness Ko 215 

Me C a I^^ES, ICS, Duector of Indmsines, Madras 
'W'EITIE^ EviDEhCE 

I have not had time to deal properly with the questions asked bj the Commission 
nor, since I haie onh 3 ust taken over the department, is my opinion of much value "But 
I append a few fragmentary notes on some of the questions It will be understood 
that the opinions expressed are purelj personal and provisional 

In regard to this question the experience of the Travancore Government with Fmanoial aid 
the Tiavanca''e Paper Mills Company maj be of interest to the Commission This 
company was floated in 1887 i ith a capital of Es 3 lakhs laised by 600 shares of Es 500 
each The Travancore Government took 50 shaies in the company and also guaranteed 
to paj interest at 4 per cent to the shareholders for 15 j ears It was stipulated that if 
the company ceased to woik for one -yeir during the period of 15 Tears, the Government 
uould be at liberty to cancel then guiiantee for the rest of the period, but the share- 
holders refused to latify this stipulation on the ground that it uas not mentioned in 
the jirospectus which had been issued uith the appioaal of Government One of the 
Diiectors was a Government Diiectoi, and all statements of interest, etc , were checked 
bj him before being submitted to Government It was decided to establish the mill at 
a place called Punaiur and to vork it bj water power But the estimate of the capital 
expenditure u is too low, and before the mill was leadj for voik, funds had been 
exhausted In July 1889 theiefote GoveiAment advanced i loan of Es 1* lakhs at 8 
pei cent on the securitv of the propertv Tlvt levised estimate however agaiii proved too 
low, and by Decembei 1889 out of a total capital of Es 4} lakhs, Es 4^ lakhs had been 
spent on the mill and the machinery, and Es 25,000 on raw material No monej was 
available for the pav ment of labour, and a further loan of Es 25,000 on the same terms 
was obtained from Government The mill did not Icmu work till the 15th Novembei 
1890, and by September 30th 1891 had incurred a loss of Es 25,716 oi, including interest, 

Es 38,304' The company was again in difficult'} for funds and Government again 
advanced a loan of Es 63,000 In the following veai also Government came to the 
rescue of the company with a large order for paper as well as wuth anothei loan of 
Es 20,000 But this amount did not sufiice to meet the working expenses of the companj , 
and yet another loan was applied foi B} this time howevei the Government had had 
enough, the loai was lefused, and the comiiauj ceased work in March 1893 A com- 
promise was armed it with the shareholders in regard to the guaranteed interest foi 
the rest of the 15 year period, and eventuilly Government sued Ihe company for the 
mortgage amount and interest They bought in the piopert} at the court sale and later 
on sold it for Es 32 005 The net loss incuired bv the Travancore Goveinment in the 
venture was Es 5,08,672 These partuulais weie taken from a note published in 
the Travancoic Gazette ' 

The geneial question of financial aid b} Goveinment to industrial enterprises 
has been considered twice in recent }eais in Madras The Industrial Conference refused 
to commit itself further than to saj that monej giants or subsidies for the assistance of 
new industiies oi industrial schemes might be given in special circumstances But a 
Committee appointed in 1909 to coiisidei the chemnal industries of the Presidency 
passed the following resolutions — 

‘ The Committee are aware that the lecognition of the principle of direct or 
‘ indirect subsidies, common in continental countries, is fraught with danger, and mav 
‘ fail in its obiect of forwaiding the industrial expansion of India, unless restricted in 
‘ its application accoiding to definite principles and hedged round with ■ erfain safe- 
k guards 

“ The principles which the Committee would regard as indispensable are — 

‘ («) that the industrv should be a pioneei one backed by sufficient capital, 

' possessing adequate plant and under expert technical and scientific control , 
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‘ {b) tbal llio subsidy sbould bo indirect and preferablj bearing some lelation 

‘ to outturn , , , , i , i i i 

‘ (c) tbattbc subsidj should bo foi a limitpd period only 

And the safeguards tbej would suggest aie— , 

‘ (d) that subsidies sbould bo gnen only to companies registered under the 

‘ Indian Companies Act and not to piuatcindi-viduals, , ,,, , 

‘ (c) that during the period of the subsidj no portion of the same should be paid 

' away in diMdends, i i i i 

‘ ^/) tint the accounts should be audited bj Gosoinment agencj or by on 

^ auditor inpioaed b\ Goi eminent 

‘ IioMdcd that tliese conditions are fulfilled, the giaut of indirect subsidies is, 

‘ in the Comniitlee’s opinion, likelj to ininnnise the ink of failuio and to demonstrato 

' at the same time to the geneial public that those who lucui a laige expenditure in 

‘ industrial experiments aio de-,er\ing of State oneourngement and assistance 

Mj own peisonal opinion on the geneial question of bt ite aid to industries is as 

follows In the first pi ice it must be iccognised that Madras is and probably must 

always be an essentiallj agiicultural countiy There is no coal in the Prcsidenoj , fuel 
IS dcir, and tbeie is no possibilil-v it piescnt of cboip powci This being so, industries 
are naUiially few aud f.n between, ind the piospccl of com citing the Presidoncj into 
an mdushial couutrj is not hopeful It follows tboiofoio that agncnlturc must be the 
chief care of the Madras Goienimeiit It follows also that a policj of dr^ nursing, 
wbetbei In financial assistance to pruate tntcrpiise or bj pioneering industiics, is 
nci-r likelj to lead to much icsull in the tield of indiistml deiclopmont The most 
hopeful method of making aii} ical imjucssion on the situ ition would probably be to 
inaestigaie cvcij possibihtj n the waj of cheap powci In era possible ha dio electric 
scheme sbould of course bo caiefiilh mat stignted, and jiossildj something should bo 
done to cxpeiimont with the destructiac distill ition of wood spirit ns proposed by 
Ml Cbitfeiton Something has alroula been done in the waa of popiilariring oil 
engines But liquid fuel is getting dealer iiid doiicJ, and the next step sbould be to 
demonstiafo the adaantages of gas suction engines binning w.isto fuel, such ns paddy 
busks, giounduut shells ind the like At an} latc it must aha las bo borne in mind that 
the Madi-as Presidenca can ncacr become a reilh industiinl fountiy until the problem of 
cheap power has been sola ed , 

At the same time I do not mean to imjil} that Goaoiiiment sbould conluie tboir 
attention solely to agncnlturc and to the question of poaaei Ou the coutiara I bolioac 
that their polic} sbould bo one of a\ itcbfulness and that tbea sbould ilaraas bo renda to 
giao a bcljtiiig band to well considered iiidusinal cntcipnscs and sbould, in corbnn 
cmuinst inccb pioneei industncs Ou general grounds 1 think that a piiante film or 
compana, which is out to make mono}, piovided that it has adequate capitil at ils com- 
mand aud that it is managed b} competent businosa men, is more likel} to make a success 
of a new iiulusti} than i Goaernuiciit depaTtmeut If then it is admitted that Qoaornmoiit 
ma} kgitiiiniiel} pioucei indusfiies (and this, as far ns 1 can judge, basnlwajs been the 
position of the Goaenunenf of Madras), cquiilla it sbould be admitted that it may 
legitimately assist pnaate finns and companies in establishing new industries Prefer- 
aliB Goaeinment issistauce sbould tike the form of establishing Inboratoiies wlierc 
analjses of law mateiials can bo cilocted, of pioaiding facilities for preliminara research 
aud expeiiments, of suppljing inform itiou in a conaeincnt fonn logarding the raw 
mateinl nailable iii the Goaeinment loiests and elsewbcro, and of ginnting concession 
lates 111 lespcct of the fuel ind tiinbei requned from the forests and so on Also I am 
much in fnoui of Goaeinment, whole it is possible, giinr.antecing puiclinse subject to 
obaious stipulations legaidiiig price and quallt^ But iii special cases, aabon Goa- 
eniment ue satisfied tint tlie monea will not bo tliiown aw n, J am in faaour of dirett 
financnl aid The cx.act form of aid must depend on the circumstances of each taso 
I am not in faaoui of ma sastem of guarniitcoing dividends Sucli a system must to 
some extent be demoralizing Noi am I much in faaour of Goaomment proaiding any 
pnit of the share capital of the compaii} I do not tlnnk that the public sbould be 
enticed into a compan} b} being told that Government baao invested the tax-pa} era’ 
monej m it Further tlie s}stem wouhl^piobably involao some measure of Government 
contiol md Government responsibihf} , avbicb I think objectionable Goa eminent 
control sbould, in my opinion, be limited to insistence on proper auditing, and, in the 
case of companies, on the publication of pi-oporh audited accounts The liire-purcbnso 
system has been considered by Government in respect of oil-engines and pumps and 
definitely rejected, but I understand that the Goaornment of M}Sore have introduced 
rules under which loans may be granted — 

(1) for the purchase and erection oi industrial mncliiner} , 

(2) for the construction of mills, warehouses and other stiaicturcs necessary for 

industrial operations, and jor 

(3) for the provision of raw material, working capital and appliances roouircd 

for the carrying on of industrial operations i * ^ 
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li expeiience shows that these lules work well in Mysore, I see no leason why 
tliey should not be adopted in Madras Preferably I consider that the financial assistance 
should be gnen for some definite item of expenditure Peihaps I can best illustrate 
mj meaning by a concrete case The Madras Glass Company th which reference has 
been made in paiagraph 35 of my pieilminaiy note* made an initial mistake in putting 
up an intermittent furnace, and there came a stage in its caieer when it was absoluteh 
necessaiy foi the continued existence of the company that additional capital should be 
laised and a continuous furnace elected The shareholders however declined to put up 
any moie money, and the company went into liquidation This is a case in which 
Government might, in my opinion, legitimately have inteiwened Had Government 
come to the assistance of the company % adaancing oi providing the money necessary 
foi the reconstruction of the new furnace, it is quite likely that the shareholders would 
hare been eiicouiaged to subscribe the additional capital required foi working expenses 
In that case the question would have been settled once and for all whether glass can 
be made piofitably in the Presidency, and Government would have been saved the expense 
of +he present experiments I may say that the suggestion was not made to Government 
-at the time ' 

On the general q^uestion of whether Government should pioneer industries, I 
think that it must be admitted that the practical difficulties in the way of a Government 
department managing an industry’’ on real commercial lines are a^eiy great, and I think 
that the policy of the department ought always to be to assist prnate entei prise rather than 
to encroach upon the field of private enteipiise My conception ol the ideal Director of 
Industries is that of an officei who en]0\s the confidence of the business world and is 
looked upon by them in the light of a friend at court, and, who exists foi the purpose 
of lemoving, as far as he is able, obstacles in the way of industrial deaelojiment But 
I doubt whether mere assistance to private enterprise will cover the whole field of 
industrial development for a long time to come The ‘ competent business men ’ in the 
Piesidency are mostly Euiopeans, and the majority of them seem to find trade and 
commeice sufficiently profitable to render it unnecessaiy for them to embark upon the 
more uncertain field of new industries Indians are more enterprising and are conti- 
nually starting new industries in a small way But most of these ventures seem to fail 
sooner or latei, and as far as I can judge fiom the infoi-mation on record in my office, 
bad management is often the cause of failure Many applications for assistance to 
enterprises of this kind would doubtless be recened by Government No doubt they 
would be considered sympathetically, but in common prudence, I imagine. Government 
uould be constrained to reject most of them ^Nor would meie financial assistance be of 
much avail if bad management is the most fiequent cause of the failure of Indian 
industrial ventures It is not the Indian’s fault of course if he is not as a rule successful 
in his management o-f industries On the contrary it would be amazing if he were As 
I have already pointed out, Madias is essentially an agricultural country There are 
fev openings in the industiial line and few. opportunities for Indians to acquire industrial 
expel leuce Tims there is not much scope for technical education based on workshop 
exjierience, and not much inducement for the better class Indians to enter upon an 
industrial career In the circumstances it is not surprising that they are educated either 
for Gorernment service or for the learned professions 

I am inclined to think therefore that should a suitable opportunity offer itself. 
Government should not hesitate to start pioneer industiies Public opinion is certainly 
in favour of tins course It is true that it is difficult for Government to make a com- 
nieiicil success of such ventures Even Mr Chatterton’s chiome tanning and alu- 
minium expel iments were not successful fiom a purely commercial point of view, but 
he prepared the way for private entcrjirise and laid the foundation on which successful 
private ventures were subsequently built Every effort however should be made to work 
such V entuies commercially , though obviously they should be on as >:mall a scale as possible 
and personally I should like to make it a rule that the accounts should be audited every 
■year by chartered accountants I should also prefer, though I would make no hard and 
fast rule to this effect, that Government should tackle something big such as the working 
up of oil seeds in this country into finished pioducts, that thpy should be prepared to 
spend money on the experiment and give it as good a chance of success as possible by 
importing experts from Euiope oi America to conduct it Wlien Government should 
withdraw from the enterpiise depends up(5n the circumstances of the case In the case 
of a small enterprise like pencil making, obviously Government should withdraw as soon 
as the success of the venture is so assured that a private comjiauy is prepared to cany 
it on But where the field is very large, as in the case of the oil seed referred to above, 
I do not see why Government should not continue its factory even aftei private enterprise 
has entered the field as a training ground for apprentices Of course in this case it 
would be necessary to be careful not to undersell the private concerns 

I think also that there is scope for useful demonstration factories We have been 
advised that the handloom weaving industry In the Madras Presidency has a future 
before it provided that it is properly organized, and that the piopei form of organization 
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IS the establishment of small handloom factones As mentioned in paiagiaph 20 of the 
othei note*^ numerous small factories of this kind haae been started m recent jears in the 
Presidencj , but most of them have failed, one of the main causes of failure being the dis- 
hki ot the ncaaeis themselves of discipline iiul contiol The Salem facton nns an 
attempt to solve the piobleni, md it is unfortunate that Loid iloiley’s ordefs left the 
Go%einment no option but to close it down But the uea-vmg f acton to be installed at 
the Madura Technical Institute iftords anothei oppoituuitj of dealing uith the mattei 
It remains to be seen of course uhethei it will be possible to attract childien of the 
weavei caste to the uistitute If not howe-vei, there ought to be no difficultj in getting 
childien of other castes, and in due couise the Institute ought to turn out a class of 
weaaeis accustomed to discipline and legular houis, and thus ought to pave the way for 
the establishment of small prnate factories The wearing factory ought to be piimarily 
a demonstration factoi^ , but as fai as possible it and all demonstration factories should 
be lun on commercial line<i .^nd at it the question of preliminarj piocesses should be 
studied 

Q 9 — The handloom wearing ludustii hi the uai is an example of an industiy which 
IS hampered b} the conditions undei uhieh it is financed Most of the working weaieis 
ire paupers Thej hare no capital and no mone-^ to bur materials Cousequentlj thej 
take advances at high rates of interest, eithei in the shape of jam oi monej, fiom the 
cloth mci chants or sorvears Co-opeiatire societies would seem to be the obvious remedy, 
but so far vei"} little success has been achiered with them, and I beliere tint onlv one 
rveareis’ socictj exists in the Presidency The explanation of this fact, I undeistind, 
IS the extrenielj backward condition, both monllr and mateiiallj of the rvearei coni- 
munitj Indeed there is a remark in one of the lepoits on leeoid in my Depaitment 
that the idults aie hopeless, and that if we want to do anr good we must begin witli 
the childien 

Q 27 — The Handbook of Commeicial Infoimation lecentlj published bj the Depart- 
ment of Industnes is an attempt to give in as compact a form is possible an account 
of the chief agiicultural and mineral resouices of the Presidencr It rvould be of much 
assistance to me and probablr to business men of this Piesidency if similar handbooks 
were piepaied foi other pror luces I think also that a similai handbook dealing with 
useful forest products would be very useful A good deal of information regarding 
such pioducts ilieadr exists in agricultural ledgers Bulletins of the Imperial Institute, 
Forest Memoiis and similai pioductions But it is not in a convenient accessible form 
I may mention that an assistant to the Commissioner of Foi-ests has just been appointed 
for the purpose of exploiting the forests of the Presidency 

Q 30 — The Victoiia Technical Institute, in Madras is doing useful woik both rn 
exhibiting the pioducts of the ait industries of South India and in eftecting sales Its 
sales I undeistand, amount to about Its 4,000 a r eai 

A scheme foi the development of the ait indushies of South India has ]vst been 
ronsidered bv a small committee presided over bi the Hon’ble Mr Couchman The aim 
Ilf the Committee was to create some machineiT for the production and sale of art goods 
which could be enlarged and extended to the development of all classes of Indian art 
goods of which (lieie is a prospect of obtaining legiilar supplies and for which theie is a 
inaiket Thev suggest that a beginning should be made with ait furiutuie of which the 
sales hr the institute are laigei than the sales of any other class of goods The Technical 
Institute Ins recentlj opened a woikshop foi the inaniifactuie of ait fiiinituie under 
the direction of Mi Hadawav of the >School of Aits, and the suggestion is that Govern- 
ment should issist the institute to m iintain i much larger number of woikmen in then 
woikshop Tile question of the sale of the funiiture so produced was also consideied ba 
the Committee Thea suggest that at fiist the attempt should be made to find a market 
in Madras itself foi the fiunituie, pirth In advertising in the principal hotels, and later 
on peril ips hr anangiiig with some of the luigei firms to sell the fuinitiiie on com- 
mission At a latei stage again the idea is that a shop might be opened in Bombay or 
even London, but it is thouglit that it would be piematnie to incin expendituie in this 
diieetion until it has been shown bv actual experiment that arrangements can be made 
for legulai pioduction on an adequate scale The whole scheme is now rmdei consideia— 
tion 


Q 37 — I think that this suggestion is a v en v aluahle one The Sea Customs 
return^ arc not of much use m this lesjiect for thev merelv show the quantity and value 
of flip stoips imported on behalf of Government undei laige heads such as glasswaie 
machinen and the like If ahstiacts of the actual indents could be published m the 
IndiTO Trade Toumal it would give Indian manufacturers a chance of tender mg 

1 1 Piesidencv which I know leallv well is Malabar 

and heie tlie land policv of Goveinment ” (using the expression in the sense m 
w hich it IS used m the question) undoubtedly checks industrial development in the wav 
1 products as i ubber The tiouble is that it is extremelw 

difficult to get <a clear title The ownership of land in remote parts of the district near- 
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iLe gliats, vheie lubbei can mostlj suitably be giown, is neailj always in dispute 
bet-ueeu half a dozen janmies or landlords, the claims of all of whom are nearly always 
vague, and acceptance of a lease from one may inaolve litigation with the othei five 
The difficultj can be got round by accepting a lease from one of the claimants and 
Jiuiiiedl'^ pioceeding to plant up as large an area as possible, in which case the planter 
cannot be evicted unless the full value of his improvements is paid into court But this 
couise IS not a satisfactory one, and I think that it is woith considering whether in 
such cases the land could not be taken up under the Land Acquisition Act, the compensa- 
tion paid into court, and the claimants left to fight out the matter among themselves 
Big estates in paits which aie neaiiy always on the maigin of ordinary,j;ultivation are 
gieatly in tlie public inteiest They oftei good wages and regular employment to the 
local population, and the two estates in the Mappilla zone have greatly contributed 
tovaids the solution of the Mapjiilla problem They increase the wealth of the district , 
jelieae the pressure of the land, and send up agricultural wages within a radius of ten 
miles 

Q 57 — I am inclined to think that a puiely Advisoiy Board of Industiies would Official organisation 
be useful It should consist mainlj of representatives of business firms As it is the 
Chamber of Commerce and business men generally are very good about advising the 
Diiector But it would be useful to have a number of business men whom the Director 
would have the right to consult 

Q 62 — I do not think that an Imperial Department would There ougM to 
be in my opinion a much freer interchange of publications such as bulletins and reports 
between the departments in the different provinces than at present Possibly as the 
-departments develop meetings of the different Directors should take place periodically 
as in the Agiicultural Depaitment The value of such meetings would lie verj' largely 
in the opportunitj they would afford foi infoimal conversation and interchange of ideas 
among the'Directors 

Q 89 — ^I have not j et had time to come to any definite conclusion on this Pro-vinoial 
subject, but I mention a case which has recently come undei my notice and which 'Jfpai 
certainly laises the question whether some such action as is suggested in this question or 
in question 91 should not be taken Before the war, Russia used to import beeswax 
from Germany to the value of more than half a million sterling After the wai she 
attempted to get Indian beeswax from London, but the stuff was found to be so adulter- 
ated as to be useless for Russian purposes (church candles) At the instance of the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence I have been endeavouring to ascertain 
wheie the adulteration of Madras beeswax takes place "With the help of the head of 
tone of the films in Madias, I obtained samples oi beeswax from two collecting centres 
in Madras (Cuddapah and Renigunta) and from Madras The beeswax on sale in 
Madras, it maj be noted, usually comes from Calcutta On analysis it was found that 
the first two samples weie quite pure, and that the third was adulterated with 90 pei 
cent 'of paraffin wax It would appear therefore that the adulteration of beeswax is a 
regular business, and that Calcutta is the headquarters of the business European 
■export firms in Madras won’t touch beeswax It gives them a bad name and this is an 
example of a valuable trade lost to India through a shortsighted policy of adulteration 

Q 102 — The possibilities of a h^dio-electric scheme in connection with the Hydro eleolnc 
Periyar iiver were inaestigated in 1904 by Major A J deLotbiniere His report was poii’er surreyB 
favourable, and a scheme was submitted to the Government of India But it was rejected 
on the ground that m the worst year on record there was not enough water for a power 
scheme as v ell as iiTigation I believe that a scheme is under investigation for increasing 
-the supply of water for irrigation, and that if the repoit on it is favourable, the question 
of a hydio-electric scheme will again be considered Gauges have been placed in 
various rivers of the Presidency with a viev to possible power schemes Every possible 
scheme should of course be investigated 

Notp •^Tlie oral evidence of Mr innes is confidential 
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Wriiten Evidence 

I was appointed by the Secretary of State to investigate and suggest to the Madras leohmtal aid 
'Government-, what steps veie necessaij to improve the conditions in the dyeing industry 
in Madras My instructions were to report upon — 

(1) how the industry is carried on at the present time , 

(2) in what respects the practice of native dyers is defective, 

(3) as far as possible from a preliminary survey decide how it may be improved 
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Mj report submitted in August 1911, extiacts from this are given in the 
aLcompanjing note, and I stated mj conclusions 'as follows — 

“ It will be gatbeied liom the foiegoing that the development of tbe djeing, 
industij in this Piesidency is on tbe nbole backward, and that, fiom tbe poverty 
and lack of education of tbe bulk of tbe people engaged in it, it is a mattei of some 
ditfaculty to dense means nbeieby tbe conditions of things migbt be improved 

Tbe people are content to meet immediate requiiements only and making but- 
verj small demands in tbe way of piofits, are able to dje at a veiy cheap rate Tbe 
qualitj of tbe woik, however, is not equal to that produced upon similai materials 
in other countiies oi in tbe mills in India, and tbe dvei beie is not in a positiomgene- 
rallv to compete in any but bis ovm local market 

Tbe methods of business winch pitvail, especially in tbe handling and sale of 
dvewnres, do not bung tbe djer into touch with tbe developments of modern tinctorial 
piactice, and bis want of education prevents him fiom lealising that pioducts which 
weie good enough in tbe past aie no longer looked upon as suitable foi many of 
tbe puiposes for which tbej were formerly used and have been displaced by others with 
which better results can be obtained 

It is bardlj possible to expect that under present conditions tbis state of tbings^ 
will impiove, and tbe direction in which development can best be looked for is in an 
increase in the number of larger d 5 'eliouses conti oiled by men with capital at , their 
di'^pos d iiul w ho possess technical and business knowledge 

Seeiiin- that tlieie are people inteiested oi likelj to be interested in djeing who 
have capitaf at command, that business knowledge is rapidly acquired by intimate 
contact with an industi-j , but that technical knowledge can best be acquiied after a 
preliminaiv training in a school or institute in which provision is made for the teaching 
o‘ tlio ntcessaiv special subjects, I am of the opinion that Goveiiiment could with 
advantage make provision to supply this technical instruction as being the most likely 
moans of ensuring that the industr-^ will develop upon lines suitable to Indian 
conditions ” 

I vvas fuithei requested to aiscuss — 

(1) tbe location of any school recommended, 

(2) from what classes of the community I expected to obtain students, 

(3) the general educational attainments to be expected of tbe students and thu 
necessitv oi otherwise foi general chemical work, 

(4) the chaiactei of the instruction to be given 

Jladuia being the largest djeing centre in the Presidency I suggested that the 
dvting school and a tinctorial laboratory should be located there, especiallj’’ as a scheme 
was in hand for the development of a technical institute in tbe town 

Fi-om a consideiation of the general conditions prevailing it seemed to me advisable 
to restrict instruction in the school to pupils who could ensure their subsequent employ- 
ment, 1 e , to those connected with the textile industries and since improvements in the 
conditions were onlv to be expected from a raising of the standard of knowledge of 
the dye house owners the instruction would require to be of a technological and not 
of an industrial character The membeis of the djeing community do not as a 
general rule pass bejond the elementary school but the Souiashtras (the large dyeing 
community in iladura) maintain a high school and in other centres there are dyers 
who have realised the value of a bettei education and it is only^ a matter of time I think 
before a suitable class of student is available 

To give instruction of any value in dveing some knowledge of general science 
and chemistry is essential, but this is a branch not yet well developed in the schools 
and before proceeding to any theoretical instruction m the principles of dyeing, most 
students, if not all, would require to be instructed in general science subjects Pending 
the completion of the Madura Technical Institute buildings I rented a small building 
in Madura md fitted it up as well as possible to sene as my laboratory In' this I 
held classes foi two years to test the capacity of the class of student I had in view 
I came to the conclusion that below tbe matriculation standard there was little hope 
of a student being sufiicientlv well grounded to take advantage of technical training 
and I have outlined a course, which may be given when the Madura Institute is' 
completed to include general elementaiy science (especially chemistry) and the techno- 
logv of textile fibres and dyeing, and hope to amplify this when the institute is 
developed and is stafted to give instruction in mechanics, electricity, steam and other 
subjects 


The technical aid which in my opinion will be of most benefit to the dyeing industry 
IS the provision of means w-hereby the people engaged in the industry can improve- 
their knowledge of the technology of the subject ^ 

In niy laboratory’, poorly fitted up and inconvenient as it was, I have been able to 
nw'rJ ;vho have Visited me or written to me upon questions relating to the 

purification of water, bleaching of cotton, the degumming of silk the mordantintr nf 
cotton, wool and silk, the effect of brackish wfter in the emuisificatmn of oif iL 
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alizariu dyemg, tlie iifae of poda asli in place of fused wood aslies, tie dyeing 
of con yarn and palmyra ibie, the dyeing of silk with kamela powder stick lac, 
cochineal, etc , the boiling oh and dyeing of floss silk, the dyeing of mineral colours, 
etc , and my opinion has been sought upon questions lelatmg to the dyemg of Madras 
handkerchiefs, the dyeing of kliaki, the substitution of natural for synthetic dyestuffs, 
the -valuation of kamela powder, safflower, etc, the dy'eing power of various materials 
and the adulteration of certain products I have also been called upon to deal -with 
01 report upon the supply of and distribution of dyestuiis, the use of a natural indigo 
paste, khaki dyeing as a jail industry, etc 

My enquiries can hardly be dignified by the title researches as they have been 
conducted under difficulties as regards laboratory accommodation and have been 
more directed to the regulation of wJ-oiking piocesses and such factors as fall to the 
■uoiks chemist in an English dye-works Except to the individual who was assisted it 
cannot be said that any benefit to the industry was noticeable A Government expert, 
with propel facilities for dealing w'lth this class of work is required, I think, as there 
are nr ether channels except the dyestufi agents, through which the dyer can get 
expert adaice But in this Presidency tlie loan of Government experts to private con- 
cerns IS not a question which I think will arise The mills hate then own chemists and 
staft, and in country dye houses there is neither accommodation noi apparatus for 
experimental work to be done other than as a practical trial to illustrate some special 
point, and all the preliminary^ miestigation foi this would be done in the expert’s 
own laboratory 

Should it howeiei aiise that any firm be granted the wholetime service of a 
Goiemment paid expert the question of publication of the results of his work would 
depend laigely upon the natuie of the enquiry and the conditions of his deputation 
If the enquiry was one dealing with matters of general interest and the firm in question 
placed then premises and plant at disposal for assisting the enquiry the results should 
be free for publication If bower ei the problem to be solved was one incidental to then 
own special method of working and of paiamount interest to them but for the solution 
of which they lequiied this special assistance then I can imagine that they would 
struggle along as best they' could lathci than run the nsk of disclosing matters upon 
which tlieir competitors would be l^eeu foi infoimation 

In such a case if the deputation were sanctioned publication would not be in 
place In case of fiee publication of results no charge need fall upon the firm, but 
where the right of publication is leseiwcd the film should be called upon to pay at 
least the full salary and allowances of the expert 

In my opinion a demonstration factory in dyejng could not be worked satisfactorily 
except in direct competition with existing businesses There are two t-y'pes to be 
considered, either a fully equipped machine dyeing factory, which would be in com- 
petition with the mills and would necessitite an equivalent organisation to ensure 
success 01 a country' dye house competing in the markets of the country dyer This 
to be eftective would ha-ve to woik at lower lates than the country dyer, otherwise it 
would not appeal to him as worth imitating but to woik at his rates would require his 
methods of business being followed and this I think could not be done successfully 

I think it preferable m my case to fit up a small building (scheduled for erection 
with the w eaving section of the Madura Technical Institute) with country' vats and water 
connections, and use this foi demonstration purposes to dyers when there are points 
worth demonstrating on a larger scale than is possible in the laboratory 

Note on the dydmg industry tn Madras 

Upon taking up my appointment as Dy eing Expert to the Madras Government, my' 
first step was to obtain first hand knowledge of the conditions under which the dyeing 
industry in this Presidency was earned on, and, after visiting a large number of 
centres, I submitted mv report to Government 

2 The conclusion at which I had ariived was that the mills in which dyeing is 
earned on require no technical assistance fiom Government as they are under the 
control erf people who know then business and possess competent technical stafts The 
Indian dyer, howe\er, is in a different position, he is, in the mam, of little or no educa- 
tion highly suspicious of strangers, working in a very small way, and dependent upon 
the merchant who finances him, this lemark applies especially to the large number of 
weasels who dye for themselves the coloured yarn they' use in their work 

3 In some places there aie dyeis of a better class, faiily educated and possessing 
capital which they employ in their business, but they are few and fai between 

4 The geiieial attitude of the ordinary dyer is that he knows all there is to 
know about his trade and that an outsider can give him no assistance This attitude 
has, in the case of those in a large way' of business, been modified by their contact with 
the representatives and agents of the German colour firms, who toured the country' and 
demonstrated the use of the dy'es they w ished to sell Confidence being thus established, 
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tlie dyei has learned from these tiavelleis hoAv to use the impoited materials, hut m 
the ma]ontj of cases it is only through the medium of a “ lecipe ” and not i\ith any 
undeistanding of the natuie of the mateiials or of the process 

6 When the number of dyestufts at his command was small and each dyer obtained 
his shades by methods peculiar to himself, theie was loom foi variation I^ow, although 
the modern dyes which are obtainable in the bazaar appear to be many, their number 
is but a fraction of those actually made, each one maj have its individual characteristics 
as to shade and fastness but as legards its method of dyeing it belongs to one oi other 
of a feu classes the fundamental methods of djeing uhich have been investigated, and 
the makeis infoian then customeis as to the best and most economical piocess of dyeing 
each individual The western dyer knows that he cannot improve upon this method, 
which IS based upon investigation by highlj" trained specialists, but many, if not most 
Indian dyers apparently cannot lealise that the process given to them is as perfect as 
it IS possible to make it, and proceed to make alterations and “ iniprovements ” and 
ciohe what they^ term a secret piocess of their own, the only result is to increase the 
cost of dyeing oi to impaii the piopeities of the dye 

6 In my report to Goieinment in 1911 I mote as follows upon the coloui dyeing 
industii — 

* ^ 

“ 5 The dyeing industry is, mdespiead, but is moie in evidence of course in the 
neighbourhood of ueaving centres The dyers do not as a class appear well to do, 
the general type of dyehouse being small and badly lighted (very often it is part of the 
dwelling house) and the plant and apparatus employed in the majority of 
cases is exceedingly simple In the small dyehouses for cotton, there is 
usually one round vessel (coppej'' of about 25 gallons capacity, set over a grate 
in which leaves brushwood oi wood may' be burnt as a source of heat The hanks of 
y iin arc suspended upon sticks which rest upon the edges of the vessel and from time 
to time the yarn is turned during dy'eing by' inserting a thin stick in the bight of the 
hanks and altering the position on the suppoiimg stick so that the a am which was 
previously outside the liquor now becomes immersed 

The piepaiation of the yarn before dyeing is usually very' simple and consists 
in steeping m cold watei until thoroughly impregnated, the process often being acceler- 
ited by ‘beating’, after which the excess of water is removed by wringing Such 
a preliminary treatment is quite insufScient to remove the natural impurities of cotton 
and this is recognised in some of the better class dyehouses, w'here the yam is boiled 
out in a solution of carbonate of soda, which is fai more efBcacious than water alone in 
lemoving the natural wax, colour and dirt This preliminary' boiling is of importance, 
as the more efficiently it is earned out, the clearer and more even are the shades 
subsequently dyed upon the yam 

“ A type of dve vessel which is well suited to the dyeing of small lots of yam 
IS in fairly general use and consists of a rectangular vessel, some 45 inches long, 24 
inches wide and 20 deep, set over a giate in brickwork and encased in cement It is 
economical in space and permits, when not overloaded, of the vam being efficiently 
worked in the dye liquor 

“ 5 In the dyehouses under European control, that is in the mills, jails, and 
the Basel Mission Factory at Cannanore, the conditions of course are adapted to the 
work to be done, but in Indian dyehouses it was only in a few that the conditions and 
anangements were at all suitable for handling any laige bulk of material 

‘7 As w as only to be expected, seeing that the dyeing industry 
here is so closely associated witli that of weaving, it is chiefly in the 
fonii of yarn in the hank that fibres are dyed, but in Madras, Madura and other 
places, cloths are also dyed in the piece, oi printed, and ‘ reserve ’ effects are produced 
by knotting with thread the parts to be reserved (bandhana dyeing) or painting over with 
melted wax, and ‘ ombre ’ effects by clamping the cloth and immersing only a part 
of it in the dye liquor 

“ The shades demanded and the dyestufts used vaiv according to the markets 
for which the material is intended and in towns quite close together the demands for 
the local trade may be veil' different In one centre visited, special stress was laid 
upon the colours being fast, whilst in an adjacent town the trade demanded brightness 
of shade, and fastness w as apparentlv of little moment The question of fastness however 
IS largely one of degree and may be — and is — differently interpreted bv different people 
“ 8 The smallness of the scale upon which the majority of the dyers work, 
the absence of capital and the lack of knowledge of the principles of dyeing and the 
fieatment of fibres make it a matter of difficulty to see how they can be moved to 
progress, and to adopt more modern and suitable methods, they apparently live from 
hand to mouth with no reserve of capital to permit of their making any improvements 
which ma> be required in plant or buildings and above all there appears to be a general 
want of confidence between traders which precludes, I should think, the possibility of 
capital beine advanced by outsiders The standard of general education of most of £he 
dyer^ interviewed was very low, their knowledge of dyeing processes did not extend as a 
rule beyond the possession of the empirical data required for the production of the 
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Bliadcb ■alucli iniglii be in deinaud in then immediate maiket, and in cases iibeie outside 
competition bad captured the maikct bj suiiplying colouied jams inoie suited to the 
tiadc', us legnids fastness, piopeities, etc , they were at i loss to knou bou to regain 
tbeir business Then dcsiics did not extend beyond “ recipes ” to assist them in carri- 
ing out the piocesses emplojed in the production of the bottei article, but that tbej 
tbemsehes could nnko trials and gnu infoimatioii, c\cn irom failuie to obtain the 
lesults aimed at, appealed to be quite foioign to then tiend ot thought “ Imitation ” 
without anj attempt at ‘ initiation ’ is evident in all that is done, the piinciples 
uudeihung treitment of fibies, and leasons foi the difteiont methods employed in the 
ipphcation of diflerent cl isses of dyestuffs aie quite unknown, and as there is never 
an\ intcrchingc of ideas between d'^eis, each one is dependent upon what he has 
bum tiuglit In hn fathei (oi other member of his family) oi upon what he gathers 
irom triAolIeis anxious to push ceitain waies The general idea foi meeting competi- 
tion IB not to impioAc tlie method oi conditions of dyeing or the quality of the work^ 
Init consists lather in lowering the price resorting to the use of inferior materials, oi to 
methods of business which aie still less to he commended The lack of perception by 
puuh iseis of the dillerence between what is good and what is onlj' poor value is respon- 
sible foi cheapness bcinp the deciding factoi f ind the question of quality becomes 
appaicnth but of minor impoi lance) md it is little wondei that the quality of a lot of 
the dieing done in Indian dvehou«es is pool, for the prices paid in mana districts do 
not pennit of am but the lowest class woik being supplied 

“9 A pic\ ailing fault in the people engaged in the industn is the assumption 
that the processes of djciiig nic secrets It is this idea which may be considered as 
liigeh lesponsible for the failuie to piogiess, for without stimulus from outside 
or inteichange of idea stagnation is nil that can ho expected and in isolating himself 
in oidci to piestne hi« ' scciots ’ the chei cuts himself ofi from the onK laonuo lor 
ohtiinine knowledge which was open to linn Each one seemed to think that his 
lu ighhoiir would Icain something from him, but he failed to lenliso that it was possible 
foi him to improae his own knowledge inerelj In the discussion of an cAcrjdaA topic, 
uicl that fipsh lights nio throwai upon a subject and a stimulus gnen to ideas In casual 
fomns.ition witli people engaged in the «anie industn In the inajorit'v of cases it 
h IS been with the gieatcst reluctance that am infoiiuation with legnrd to the methods 
emjdoiod has hem gnen to me and Acn often innccuiaic oi misleading replies were 
locened Avhen the questions put could not he ivulod The moic ignorant the dAei, 
the gieitor appeared to he Ins idea of the Aalne of Ins knowledge, but in Madiira and 
in otbci places wbere clAoing is earned on undei bottoi conditions, little difficultA was 
( xjiericnecd, and mfonnntion as to the processes and the dvestuffs employed was ficely 
giAon 

“ 10 In plain dyeing it maa bo slated tlint there aic no secicts, foi the techno- 
logy of the textile fibres is well understood and the dsciug jiiocess with almost all 

dsc stubs IS comparatiA oly simple The complicated processes which nie met with in 
India and winch wore in general use when naiiiial daestuffs onh wore aiailablo are 
traceable in the innn to the difficultA in cihlaniinp the chemicals required for doA eloping 
ni pieparing the djewaro foi ilA’oing The Aaiintion in the recipes, or “ impiovements ” 
liA the dAcr, Avere due to the Anriation in qiialitA of the earths (dhohio’s earth, etc ), 
ashes (AAOod a«lips, kelp) and other suhslaiire= einploAcd, A\ith pure chemienls at com- 
mand most of iiiese intnoncios disappen and am difficultA experienced in the dACing 
with iiidigonoiis dyestufts need only aiisc fiom Ihe Aariahlc qunlit'^ of the clACwure 
li-i’lf 

“ 11 This question of the rolonuii" jiowei of the Aurious nntui-al dAcwares is 
impoitant and aaiUi products obtained at diffeicnt limes oi fiom different places the 
dyoi ncAcrlviiows until he has d>cd his shade whether il is i ‘ ni itch ’ oi whethci he 

lias not to repeat the ojicralions Avitli quantities aaIucIi according to Ins judgment, 

AAill bring tin dyeing up to the sbulo required The jirocedure is simple when tho 
qualita is poorei than usual, foi the shade can be built uji, but when La chance 
the shade comes out loo full, the djer is often iiieapahlc of stnjipiug the excess of colour 
AA ithout damaging the material 

" 12 When Aisiting tho Aaiions distiicts, I made special cnquiiies as to the 
places vhere indigenous djestiiffs weie still in use, hut with the exception of indigo 
it was onh in isolated cases ih.it the nainial djestnfts liaac AAithstood the competition of 
the imported urtifieial chewaics In plaics in Avlncli .i few a cars ago compaiativeh 
iaig( quantities of natnril dAowaies had been eiiiploAcd, there was no market for 
them, tho dyers preferring (he powdei pioduets of the Euiopcan coloui finns I did, 
howcAer, hero and there see the operations with indigenous pioduets being earned out, 
or inteniewed daers who onh lecenth had giAon them up to take to the use of 
iinpoited dycAvaies 

“ Tin plant pioduets which until lerenth weie oi are still in use are — 

Tuimorje (Cuirumi loiiga) 

rioANcrs of inodiigii tiee (llulea Erondosa) 

MAiabolanis (Terminalia chchula) 

Aiiiiatio (Bixa Oiellana) 


2Q.K 
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Cutcli (Acacia Catecliu) 

Saffloiier (Cartliamus tinctoriiis) 

Sappan wood (Caesalpmia Sappan) 

Sembiirani bark (Ventilago Madraspatana) 

Manjit (Eubia coidifolia) 

Chay root (OldenHndia timbellata) 

Nuna root (Moiinda citrifolia) 

Sooian 3 e (Morinda citnfolia) 

Indigo (Indigofeia Tinctoiia, I Sumatnna) 

Kamela (Mnllotus Pliilippinensis) 

Lao (Taclnrdia lacca) 

Jacknood (Aitocaipus integiifolia) 

« • * • * * 

“ 15 The introduction of artificial d 5 estufts cnn'liardlj be held alone responsible 
for the dtterioiation in the qinlitj of Indian dyeing, for the same djestiiffs have been 
available all the -noild ovei and no one haling an-\ acquaintance vith djeing will 
deny that in Western countiies the advancement in the art and practice was more 
rapid aftei the geneial adoption of these coloiiis than befoie 

“ 16 What has been lacking in the Madras Presidency so far as I can see is 
the capacitj to take adaantage of impioacments The earliest cheapest anilines are 
still more exteiisiaely emplQ 3 ed heie, nhereas in other countries thej haae long been 
superseded by impioaed colours of much siipeiioi qiialitj Not onlj so, the methods 
emplojed often beai no lesemblance to those recommended by the makers (and pioved 
to be the best in piactice), simplj because these methods entail a little more trouble 
and expense, and it mil necessitate a radical change in the attitude of the people 
engaged in the industij and the methods under which it is earned on befoie anj 
appreciable impioaement can be looked for ” 

and my summaiy included the following — 

K » • * • • 

“2 In Europe the dyeing indiistrj may be said to be in the hands of men of 
some education and substance, who manage the works from a business point of view but 
who are not of neces'ity “ evpeit cl}eis ” although thej are well leiserl in the princi- 
ples of dyeing, manipulation of fibies and other necessary details The real dyeing is 
carried out undei the supenision of the foreman dyer, who is responsible for the work 
done, he is expert in the handling of materials and in the matching of shades and 
usually has plentj of initiatne, but being responsible for the quick dclivei'j of work, 
up to the market standaid, he is chari of emplojing now methods and processes until 
compelled by the force of circumstances to do so Once its \nluo is pioved, however,' 
he adopts an idea and turns it to leal practical use The incentive to adopt new methods 
usually has to come from the management, which, knowing the nature of the competition 
to be met, the prices lading in the market and the prices at which work must be turned 
out to ensure a profit on the working, is in the best position to judge of the adsisability 
of adonting new methods, plant or dyewaies and in some branches of the trade the 
changes in the requirements are so rapid that it requires a keen intelligence and 
thorough knowledge of materials and processes to keep pace with them 

“ 3 Such conditions do not hold here and in the dyeing industry in hladras the 
absence of trained business men with technical knowledge is very noticeable Tlie 
demand made upon dyers is in the main, I think, for a product identical with what has 
been delivered m the past, but at a lowei price if possible The requirements as regards 
shade and fastness of colours remain practically stationary and new and improved dyes 
find slow, little or no lecognition, simply because they are new and different fiom what 
has hitherto been used 

" 4 The range of shades in use does not apnear to be great, but to what extent 
this IS due to customs and beliefs, to the tastes of the people or to the difficulty experi- 
enced in the past in producing a wide range by means of the indigenous dyewares, I am 
not in a position to say Certain it is that I have not so far encountered in any 
country dy’^ehouse a dyer yvho regularly piodiiced n varietv of tones by different com- 
binations of the same dyestuffs The art of rapid matching of any shade or tone 
with dyestuffs suitable to the market for which the matenal is intended is a prime 
necessity m a European dyer and he spends some years in quite a subordinate position 
as assistant, gradually learning this part of his business fiom the head dyer to whom, 
as often as not, he has paid a substantial premium to initiate him into the trade 

“ 5 The principles of colour matching are apparently understood to only a 
limited extent by the dyers in the Madras Presidency, who limit themselves, each one 
to the shades which have been in demand in his district for some time past and I 
have met with cases here where dyers have rejected dyestuffs of the very highest class 
as regards fastness and general pronerties, because the shades were not identical with 
those of a less suitable dyestuff which thej^ were using when, by the admixture of very 
little of another colour, it would have been impossible for the purchaser to have differenti- 
ated one from the other except by the better behaviour of the new colour in wear 
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“ 6 Tlie use of weights and measuies is al§o absolutely necessary in modern 
dyeing if shades are to be rapidly and accurately matched, for the dyer must know 
almost exactly the quantities of the various dyewares he requires for a given weight 
of material, if the shade is to be obtained at the first attempt, but in the Presidency 
here the lange of shades in common use being limited, iveights and scales and accurate 
measures are apparently a ery little used 

“ 7 "Where an industry is earned on on a laige scale, with efficient management 
and specialization in the vaiious details of pioduction, the advantages of appaiently 
slight improvements are readily recocnised, but we have in this Piesidency to deal 
with very diffeient conditions The industij is, m general, in the hands of craftsmen, 
skilled in the application of materials with which long use has made them familiar but 
BO deficient in knowledge of what lies outside then immediate enaiionment that they 
cannot appieciate the conditions holding in other places Customs, beliefs, secietive- 
ness or suspicion, and isolation assist in the retention of old ideas and ways and what is 
distinctly lacking is a knowledge of the principles upon which the opeiations earned out 
in dyeing are based The technology of textile fibies, comprising the natuie and 
methods of tieatment of textile fibres, the nature and properties of the diugs and 
chemicals employed in the bleaching, djeing and general improvement in the appeai- 
ance of the fibies, the eftects of and lemoval of impuiities fiom water, and the properties 
of the laige number of djestufts which the djci has at command, is practically quite 
unknown to the oidinaiy dyer here Theie is no literature wdnch would seise to increase 
his knowledge and the onlj assistance he has appaiently had has come from the 
travellers and salesmen of the artificial colour woiks who, bj' means of lecipes and 
practical demonstrations, have placed him in a position to use their products and have 
given him infonmtion, in an empirical waj, with regaid to problems connected with 
dyeing 

“ 8 The coloui films as a rule give instructions for the employment of their 
colours, which permit of the dyestuft being most economically and efiiciently applied and 
these are usually closely followed, but the cases are numerous where variations have 
been attempted, or the instructions ignoied and the powders dj ed indiscriminatelj' by 
the method afiected by the dv ei in question w ith results which could not be considered 
satisfactory I have met with dyestuffs which lequiied no moidant, only the use of 
a little salt and alkali in Ihe dvebath, being dyed with alum as though it were a 
mordant colour , on the other hand, basic dyestuffs which require for their fixation upon 
cotton a preliminarj'' mordanting operation with tannic acid and a metallic salt, aie 
regularly dyed without any other treatment than one with dbobies’ earth, and it is no 
wonder that such dyeings, obtained by means diametrically opposed to those recom- 
mended for the colours in question, jueld shades winch are the reverse of fast 

“9 A knowledge of chemistry of the behaviour of fibres towards various re- 
agents, and of the propeities of diffoient classes of djestufls, would assist the djer 
to avoid the conimonei faults, especiallj in dealing with the natural dyewares and 
products ” 

* • * * ' • * 

“ 13 Theie is a tendenev noticeable in some of the larger dyeinsr centres 
towards the erection of larger dyehouses by men with capital at disposal, but in many 
cases the courage might well be tempered with a little more discretion, for some of 
these gentlemen themselves have no knowledge of chemistry, practical dyeing, oi the 
trade, and although it is in this diiection that the best development of the industry 
maj be accomplished, it is necessary for stability that those who direct such woiks 
should possess the necessaiy theoretical and practical knowledge to ensure that the 
work is economicallj and efficiently earned out Should this trend continue, the 
conditions in the industry vvill be affected, as such places may be expected to work 
more economicallj in a stead} maiket than the small dyehouses which are generally 
met with, and it would be advisable to jiiepare to meet the demand for education 
jn matters appei taming to djeiug which the development is bound to create 

“ The pioblems which arise in the handling of bulk lots of material with the 
assistance of machinery differ somewhat fiom those which are met with in dealing with 
small lots by hand, but all such problems can be dealt with by a man who has had the 
necessarv technical training and understands the theory of the process which is being 
carried out 

“ 14 I would suggest therefore that means be piovided in the Presidency 
for fTiving this technical training, but would point out that it cannot, oi should not, 
be expected that in a school or technical institute, however well equipped, men can be 
trained so thoroughly that immediately they leave the institution they are able to take 
a controlling position in an industrial concern, for, besides a knowledge of materials 
and processed such a position demands an expeiience of business methods and conditions 
which can only be obtained slowly and bj direct contact ” 

• * « • 


« 
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7 Wliat I tlieu ■\\iote lias been boine out b'v latei e^iJoiieute and tbe demands mada 
upon me bj dyeis ba\e cliiefly been ioi “ lecipes ” ^\ltb wbicb to dje ceitain special 
coiouis in nbicb tbe djei in question uns unable to compete uitb ubat uas alieady 
on tbe maibet 

8 Tbe value of tecbuical aid in djcing and ueaving beie is much restricted by 
tbe licb of variotj in dem md Tbeic is i sainoness in costume iiid tbt mitenils used 
foi clothing ivlucb is in distinct contiasl uitli ubat one evpoiiciiccs in otbei countries 
ivlieie fancy in dress and domicile baae fieei pla> and fasliion cliangos lapidl}, bunging 
ivitb its changes fresh lequiiements ubicb no ni incentnc to the inaentne faculties 
and gne a iicbieuaid to those uho can hist meet tbe demands 

9 Piactically tbe bulk of the icquiiements of India for colouied clotli could bo 
met bj using yarn d-\ed in tbe bank and as this is the easiest foian in uliicb jam 
can be" uoiked bv band, buik dj-^eing is tbe geneial djeing piocess folloued beie It is, 
boueiei, In no means tbe most etonomical ind in Europe ajeing at dmost ana other 
statre of nianufactuie is pioferred, foi in bank djeing no machine has j^et been iinented 
nbuli adequateljr leplacos liand uoiking ulnlst foi all otbei stages mechanical uds 
ba\e been peifceted and pciinit of a piodiiction uitb uliicli baud laboiii could not 
compete Tbeie is not tbe same nccessitj tbeiefoie foi tbe wide technical knowledge 
of pioce=ses and maeliineri ivbicb is icquiicd elsewlicie 

10 Regarding the laiictj of cloths lieic in demand, tiiibans and bodi cloths, 
] suppose, are tbe mam ones md compaiatneH iccently tbeie arc sbiitmgs and cotton 
coatings coming into use Tbeie is no iniiition m tbe niuket foi tbe first two bejond 
that of textiiie, but with sbiitmgs espcciallv there is a wide •vaiiation in tbe finish 
denimded bj tbe iniiket I would mclic ite In this example the wide difteience in tbe 
lequirements which have to be met m India iiid m Europe Heie they are simple, tbero 
they are complicated and tbe d'yemg industij tbeie is not concerned with coloui alone, 
and this on one class of material, but lias to deal witb questions of stale and fiiusb upon 
mam vaiieties of cloth A small idea of tbe extent of this aaiieh may bo gathered 
from the equipment found necess uj m the nulls m Bnmbaj and Madras md when it is 
realised that this equipment is nocessni foi a limited inaiket and e\en so rcqniios to be 
contiolled by specialists it will be eaident that the djemg indnstij' in Euiopo is upon 
a diffeient scale altogether to that which exists in India and that tbe teclinioal knowl- 
edge lequired in dealing with the pioblems of Indian djemg is not nearh so extensne 
as tint which the mdustiy elsewheie lias accumulated 8o long as the Indian industiy 
remains almost entiielv a band mdustia, the lequiieiucnts of the djer will be met by 
impioving bis knowledge of mateiials and tbe technology of fibios, but no liiglilj’’ 
developed widespread indnstiy demanding the same degree of technical knowledge as 
m Europe will aiise in India until there is an inciease m tbe standaid of liMug of tbe 
geneial mass of tbe people iccompanied In a widening of tbe demand as legaids 
vaiiety of material and tieatmout 

11 Tbe difference between demands in Indn and Eniope is undoubtedly due to 
climatic causes winch aie unalterable and, as I have tiied to indicate, tlicie is a gulf 
between tbe modem machine djeing mdustiy which requires technical supei-nsioii at 
eveiy stage and tbe band dyeing mdustrj’’ which only values technical knowledge when 
its application lesults m a loweiing of tbe costs of pioduction 

12 My expeiieuce beie has been that the advice upon leal teclinical matteis le- 
qnested of me by dyeis was often with regard to points winch were of common general 
knowledge to western daers and such as are dealt with in tlio literature on tbe subiect 
Tbe lack of contact with anj"- literature must have a stultifying effect, but this has been 
minimized by tbe filteimg through of western knowdedge following tbe introduction 
of the synthetic dyes and tlie contact with the sellers of these dyes Technical and 
scientific aid of value to tbe Indian dvei cannot be gnen except by a specialist with a 
ven avide experience, foi wbethei it be on cotton, oi silk (there is practically no wool 
dyeing m tbe Presidency^) with alizaiin, mdigo ordmniy colonis or mineral colouis, 
when tbe dyer seeks advice it is as a piactical man and tbe advice tendered must bo 
piactical and not based upon theoretical knowledge only Tbe expert must get into 
diiect touch with the workers, but this is a matter of difficulty and tbe simplest plan 
would be foi him to ba-^e trained assistants, with a regular tour programme reporting 
to him and, accompanied by them, bis visits to dyeis m need of liis advice would beep 
liim m touch with leqnirements But until tbe general education of tbe dvers is vastlv 
impioved and tbe demands made upon them rise above the level at which they can 
be most efficientlv and economicallv met ba band labour, tbe sphere of usefulness of 
expel t assistance m dymmg is limited and assistance can best be friven, I think, bv 
directing tbe attention of avorkers to developments elsewheie and spreading a knowledge 
of the principles upon winch such developments are based 


On VI EaiDEXCE, 25ih January 1917 

Pietulent — Q In your wiitten statement yon give tbe date of voui report on tbe 
daeing industry, but yon do not tell us when jmu commenced your investigation P — A 
In tbe commencement of 1911 
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Q Tlie repoit is submitted in August ^ — A It was called foi lery quickly 
Q And youi conclusions in tbe report were bused on tbe investigations made duiing 
those seven oi eight months ® — A Yes The opinion thcie ei-pressed has been confirmed 
by later expeiience 

Q What leseaich uoik did jou do aftei that to check the \alue of \egetable 
dyes — A The natuie of natural dyes had been piettj well studied and then value piettj 
well ippieciated befoie the uai 

Q Aftei 1911 you continued this uork -' — A I was dyeing expert ill the time in the 
piesidency 

Q Eiom 1911 what aiiangements did you make to take up leseaich woik on legetable 
dyes ® — A I did not think it nas a question woitli consideiing at the time — ^that is 
consideiing the conditions of the dyeing industry 

Q You did not follow up ymur leseaich woik from 1911 ® — A Yo 
Q Did vou not think it might be possible, in view of the primitive methods that 
were adopted foi using vegetable dyes, to improae either the dyes themselves oi the 
method of tieatment, by furthei lesearch® — I do not agiee that the methods which 
lie in use aie so ciude Ali/arin dyeing is based upon the method which was evolved 
IS far as we can gather, about 2,000 yeais ago It is simph that oui knowledge of the 
piocess upon which that method is based has improved 

Q You say' that there is nothing for the dy'er to leain in that way in India, nothing 
to impiove his method ® — A It would impiove slightly' by' his knowledge of the reasons 
foi the selection of certain mateiials and processes being improved But his method 
IS largely based upon the question of profits and he would altei a method which is 
, perfectly sound if he could cheapen it and produce his d've at a slightly cheaper rate 

Q You say that his methods are the result of long evolution and are practically' 
perfect ? — A With the natuial dyes 

Q And y'ou could not improve upon them no matter what you did ® — A Wo They 
have been improved in the West a little bit with the aid of machinery and so on, but 
that IS not lesearch upon the natural dye itself 

Q The colours obtained by these dyes were not satisfactory' Is that due to the 
colours themselves being imperfect, oi is it due to the accompanying resin or an-ything 
of that kind ? — A The question of shades is decided by the market demand and this 
is the only thing which decides what colours are pioduced If there is a demand for a 
certain colour it will be pioduced and the demand in the past would no doubt be met by • 

the colours When the synthetic dyes began to come in, a demand was created and that 
demand was not met by the natural dyes which had been used before 

Q Synthetic dyes were imported by the agents of the German colour films and they 
toured throughout -the country and demonstiuted the use of these garish dyes and spoilt 
the taste of the people® — A Wo They provided dyes which permitted the people 
to satisfy then taste foi brightness 

Q And in this way they established confidence ® — A Yes 

Q And y'Ou think that what they did in that respect was in conformity' with good 
taste ® — A I simply take the demands of the people as the requirement to be fulfilled 
Q The people required these bright shades and the colour works supplied them® — 

A Yes 

Q Do you think that it is hopeless to try and get them to change that taste now ® — 

A Quite, I think 

Q And you could not appioach these blight colours with vegetable dyes? — A It is 
all a question of material and shade — the material to be dyed (being cotton, or wool or 
silk) and the shade to be obtained 

Q At present you could not do it® — A With certain shades thfe matter is quite 
easy' Take cochineal It has a beautiful shade upon silk and will meet all requirements 
It IS of no use for cotton but ali/aiin upon cotton gives a shade with the ordinary 
method of great purity and brightness but requires a very expensive treatment to make 
it complete 

Q When synthetic indigo was on the market, the demand for natural indigo dimi- 
nished® — A There are many other colours which compete ■with indigo 

Q Indigo had to give way befoie synthetic indigo® — A It is diminishing very 
quickly 

Q Do you think that further research work on indigo would save the situation® — 

A Wo Dpon the chemical part of the indigo question, I do not think research is 
required By' chemical part I mean the dyeing part, the pieparation of the dye for use 
in dyeing • 

Q Can the actual manufacture of the indigo be improved upon® — A If you can 
arrange to remove from the natural indigo the large amount of accompanying non- 
dyeing matter, the product will be brought more in conformity with what is required 
by the dyer, but that question is not of so much interest to the dyer as to the agri- 
culturist 
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Q You thinJv tliat indigo can be inipioved bj better agncultuio? — *1 I tbink bo 
I say that it is the only hope loi it 

Q Theie is nothing in the piocess oi manufactuie that iionld help the indigo 
ludustiyP — A With the exception o£ putting it befoie djeis in a loini in which thej 
can dj e it w ith i erj little trouble 

Q Do you hnow anjdhing about the leiinentation piocess which is lequired foi the 
manufacture of indigo fiom the indigo plant P — A Onlj fiom the geiiei il literatuie 
I haae nevei made a special study of it I h.i-ve seen the liteiature in dieing text-books 
Q How old IS that ? — A 1905 or 1906 

Q Do jou lemembei what the feimentition piocess is like® — A Th it has onlj been 
settled quite recentlj In fact, I maj sa} that it is still an open question The 
general idea was that it was a bacteiial fei mentation 

Q But does not reseaich woik in that diiection open up quite a now field of 
impioMng the process of manufacture® — il It does distinctly 

Q What makes jou think that it is mainly an agricultural question® — A Well, 
because it is earned out in connection with the agiiciiltural side I include the extrac- 
tion fiom the leal os in the agncultuial side as it is earned out by the glowers AIj 
interest from the dyeing point of new begins from the point when it gets into the 
hands of the dyei 

Q You do' not take any interest on the other side ® — A I want the colour ready made 
Q You do not go further back with the researches? — A Ho 

Q And that is whj you hare not taken anj inteiest in the legctahlc djes to produce 
a better dye fiom the same plant® — A Mj reason is that each aegetabld dje practically 
requires a special method of djeing and each of these methods is a distinct separate^ 
one If you want to get a ceitain shade with three dilteient natural die-stufis, joii hare 
to use three separate methods of dyeing The inteimcdiate processes are aery tedious 
with the result that the expenses of dyeing increase enonnoiish ,'SO that the dyei natu- 
lally turns to those dyes which can be died at one ind the same time and gne him 
las shade in one opeiation 

Q Have you piactically gnen up youi actnities in dyeing heie® — A I line been 
forced 

Q And since then you haae been in geneial chaigo of paper pulp experiments foi 
the Department of Industries® — 4 Yes, gning what assistance I can to the depart- 
ment 

Q You are in charge of a pencil factory® — A Yes 

Q Is it wise to give up your own particiilai line of work and take up anothei lino 
in which you are not in the same war inteiosted® — A It is not lealh, I hare made it 
perfectly clear as to the limitations under which I can ndaise and I tell candidly wliorc 
I can he of no assistance 

Q Do ymu think that there is nothing to he done in the Madras Presidency in the 
way of dyeing operations at piesent® You cannot use yoiii knowledge for teaching the 
peojile® — A That is what I suggested To that extent my rcconiinendations went on to 
the Madras Goaernment, as the only real lino in which the matter can ho assisted is ha 
spreading a loiowledge of the technology of the piocess 

Q You think you ought to be doing something in that line now instead of lookin? 
after a pencil factoia ® — A We are awaiting the building of the Technical Institute 
at Madura 

Q In the meanwhile, there is nothing which ymii can possibly' do in the way of 
dyeing, either in the way of lesearch work, or testing work or something of that kind? — 

A Proposals have been put forward with regard to testing and so on Again the question 
of buildings and finance arose 

Q Even'thing depends upon that building? — A Yes It will be finished in about 
a y'ear 

Q How long has it been m building? — A Perhaps foui years There was dilHculta 
as regards site and the scheme of avorking 

Q You will have to get i ceitain amount of plant foi it® — A I hare a ceitain 
stock of chemicals ready I haae got all the apparatus reqiiiied fiom England 

Q In Cawnpoie there aie a large number of young men who can be trained in 
dyeing and they use both the vegetable and mineral dyes They are willing to go 
aery long distances and they pay apparently good fees for then tiainmg Do xou 
think there is any feeling of that soit in this presidency ® — 4 Yes We haae many 
demands foi instruction, but very often from people who, I do not think, will be able 
to take advantage of it 

Q You would not encourage them to leceive instiuction® — A Ho 
Q Have you done anything in the way of training Indians who know the thing, 
so that they can go out and act as demonstratois to the dyers in the villages® — A They 
are a few who are already trained They had already been trained in other institutions 
Q Hare they been doing good work® — A Yes 
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Q Have you continued the process of training such men? — A No, because there is 
no building and no institute 

Q Is there no building of any kind there m -which this can be done? — A I did 
have a small room -which I used as laboratory, but with the conditions there it is quite 
impossible to do any good work 

Q Does it requiie any large and gieat equipment to teach young men the simple 
processes of dyeing and the like ? — A They knew' the simple processes of dyeing 

Q Could you improve upon them in any wayP — A It is a very drflScult question 

Mr A Chatterton — Q You came out in 1911 ? — A Yes ' 

Q To which department were you appointed in London ? — A I was scheduled at 
first to the Department of Industries, to report myself to the Superintendent of Indus- 
trial Education 

Q 1 oil are no-u in the Department of Industries ? — A Yes 

Q You have been aliened to undertake private practice P — A Yes That is in my 
original agreement 

Q You are now in the department on a fixed payP — A Yes 

Q In this connection do you think it is a matter of any very great advantage that 
experts coming out here should enjoy tint right of having private practice? — A I do 
not,^think it makes any difference 

Q Do you think that it would attiact better menP — A I do not think so 

Q Or do you think it will be of any material advantage to the man if he is allowed 
to engage in private piactice like thisP — A Certainly not in dyeing I doubt very 
much whether the fees he would get lu the shape of private practice would pay him at 
all 

Q Coming to the question of vegetable dyes, is it not a fact that even under wai 
conditions, the cost of preparing most of these vegetable dyes and using them suitably 
Is so high as to make then use prohibitneP — A That is not only the geneial opinion 
but the general result of experience The men who have tried and used vegetable dyes 
before, tried to take up the use of loots again and found that even at the high prices 
at which alizarin was selling, they could not produce their yams at the same rate with -• 
the vegetable dye-stuff as they could with alizarin I may say with regard to the 
question of purifying the product, tint the opinion I came to on the expense of pro- 
ducing this so as to make the jroot comparable as regaids purity of shade -ivith the 
ali/arin, is borne out by the attempts made in the north of India at Debra Dun 
Research Institute where they came to the conclusion that the cost of producing such 
a purified mateiial places it out of couit for practical use 

President — Q Who made out the cost? — A Dr Purnam Singh He went into 
the whole question of cost I gathered that from an interview which I saw in the 
” Pioneer ” at the time 

Q What steps did you take to verifj this report in the “ Pioneei — 4 I simply 
-wrote to him and he confirmed that 

Q Did he give any detailed statement of costs ? — A No He simply said that he 
agieed with my opinions and statements 

Q You do not know what experiments he made and on what scale they were made ^ — 

A No 

Mr A Chattel ton — Q It has been suggested that the experiments which you made 
at Bangalore were rathei huriiedly made and that they ueie not made on a sufficiently 
large scale and in sufficient detail to allow of the definite conclusions to be drawn, which 
you have drawn, in regaid to the future — A If I knew nothing about the subject and 
took up any investigation, I have no doubt that it would requiie to be an elaboiate 
investigation Piom my knoivledge of the ludustrj and the use of the materials, I can 
say that the matter is going to be a veiy very difficult one to put dye on the market 
and it IS just a question whether research upon that line is justified If there was an\ 
hope of quantities being obtainable in sufficient amounts to keep the industry going and 
at prices which would permit of then economical use, then it would be quite feasible, 
but where you aie met with the condition that you cannot get sufficient raw material 
it makes it a question whether it is leally worth while going on -with it, and that is 
my experience with regard to the only ran materials which are really used in this 
Presidency After six months I understood that about 5,000 pounds of roots were 
obtainable One town in this Pi esidenc-y would require about 5,000 tons a year and that 
was a matter and other practical considerations also which would help me to a con- 
clusion 

Q What IS the conclusion you came to in respect of one particular dje material 
which might be possibly obtained in laige quantities, that is, lac, with legard to the 
dyeing of cotton goods? — A Lac gave a shade at great* trouble which was so thin as to 
have very little attraction foi an Indian dyer It is a nice shade from the point of view 
of Europeans, but a nice pale rose pink shade is of no interest to the Indian 
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Q In tliat pirticular case is it ■•lacticable to pioduce mucli blighter shades by 
using other mordants P — A The difhcultj is that lac is neiei used upon cotton, uhereas 
upon silk it gives a verj good shade, and it is not a material which has anj \alue for 
cotton v h'xtsoe^ er 

Q But can you not pioduce a satisfactoij result with ceitain mixtuies? — il It 
can only produce a veiy thin shadejunder whateiei conditions it is dyed 

Q There is onlj one other point that I want to know What is the dillei elite 
between alizarin uhich is pioduced s^ntheticallj and the djeing principle of madder? — 
A Madder contains manj dyeing principles, but the important and the main principle 
IS alizarin 

Hon’hle t'iir FazulbJwy Cninvihhoy — Q Do j'ou think that unless these neaaois 
are educated thej will he unable to follow the instiuctions giaeii bj youi department? — 
A I think it IS almost unthinkable that there should be much improvement avithout 
better education I would say not only liteiary education but education in common 
things 

Q But j ou want the education to be m English ® — A That is not necessarj I 
simply look upon education as a tiaining as a widening of adapt ibility 

Q In paiagraph 8 j^ou say that colour firms went and gave instnictions for the 
employment of then colouis AY ere these Oeiman films? — A Thcj sent then evpeits 
all over the country 

Q Did they teach them how to woik these colouis avith moie economy'' — A In 
general they gave the best dyeing principles, and the Indian buyer \ erj often, for the 
sake of showing that he had a special piocess ot his own, would make alteiations, but 
the general result was deterioi ation oi inciease in cost That is a aeiy common 
experience 

Q He does not follow the instructions conipletelj" — A Ifo 

Q In one of j'oui paragraphs >0x1 saj th it unless there is a big dj chouse the people 
will not be able to work economical!} Is it soP — A It all depends upon the condition 
of dyeing If aou want a high class d}0 at a cheap rate }ou can do that onl} when it 
IS worked on a large scale The condition under which the Indian dyer works is for 
cheapness and his product is commciisuiate with his method of working but it is not of 
good value, but being cheap it finds a market 

Q If there is less production the cost goes up — A Yes, and that, I think, maj be 
geuerallj taken, that tlie costs which are inclined upon a smaller production work out 
higher on the unit than those incuiied on a bigger production , 

Q On our side, these private dyers are able to compete with the big mills’ — 1 
That IS so here In their own markets the} compete a er} efficiently with mills 

Q Do they generally use natural indigo 01 the s}nthetic soit? — A It is difficult to 
say with regard to the use of natural indigo, because it was growm in the district, and 
it never came to the market but went direct to the d}ei, and it is difficult to sa-v to 
what extent natural indigo was used But it is certainly a fact that the amount of 
synthetic indigo coming in was inci easing 

Q Are you going to hare a big dyehouse at Madura’ — A I specified an experimental 
d}ehouse, but seeing that the education I haae foicshadowcd was largcl} technological 
I was plrcing most leliance upon laboratories 

Q What class of students would you icquiie’ — A At first I would restrict insti ac- 
tion to members of the d} eing class 

Q What about their education which aou want first? — A As I have pointed out, 
the Sourashtra community is maintaining a high school and I saw evidence in other 
towns that the ideas with legaid to education were improving, and it was simpl} a 
question of time before we had a class of men, who were engaged in da eing, with suffi- 
cient education to really take advantage of instruction 

Q But don’t you think that some of the people who haae been educated in the 
colleges should be taken as your assistants so that they can go about and show the 
various processes to tlie people in diffeient places’— -A That would arise in time, but 
I should prefer a man with practical acquaintance 'of the business than one who had 
simply theoretical training That is what you fiml with the dyeis They lespcct 
practical knowledge, and if you do not know as much as they know you aie not of much 
use to them I difterentiate between “ people who write in the Press ” and “ dyeis ” 

Q You are very pessimistic and }ou say that the people do not caie for youi views 
and work You sa} that theie shouhl bo regular assistants touring in the districts’ — A 
That I thought was the best wa} of getting at the actual dyeing trade 

Q Do }ou largely produce coloured cloth in Madias’— A All } arn woven Coloured 
cloths are practically all y am dyed The only metliod of bleaching followed is sun 
bleaching 

Q Ton aie going to-teacli them the same piocess about bleaching too’ — A I started 
my class, explaining a method of bleaching which I thought to be most suitable to 
conditions in India, and a few months afterwards I saw a student who happened to be 
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attending my classes, posing as a bleaching expert with the process I have shown him 
It was the permanganate process which is very suitable foi high class goods It is 
lathei expensive however for oidinaiy woiL 

Hon’hie Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Don’t you think that in view of what you say 
legarding the ignorance of the general djeing community oi those who take to dyeing 
you could employ your time more usefully in publishing pamphlets and leaflets giving 
information on the subject^ — A That is that I should write out a series of recipes 

Q And also general infoimation as to the progress which the dyeing industry has 
made, etc , to create that sort of interest, the lack of which you think is responsible 
for the uaiit of impioiement in tins industij in India ^ — A The question did anse with 
regard to making certain publications and was taken up again only ]ust a short time 
ago 

Q Supjiose you conveyed some information regarding the principles underlying the 
ait, that IS, general information, and also particular instruction as regards certain 
processes and conditions ^ — A To do that I have to refer to certain piinciples of 
chemistry which are absolutely unknown to the people 

Q Would the'v not become known if you explained them in the vernacular and i£ 
you also sent out assistants to lectuie to the ueavers on the subject — would you not thus 
promote a knowledge of the art of dyeing much belter than you could by having 
one Central Institute — A That was a piojiosal which I hid in view and which I have 
mentioned heie, that is, having assistants going throughout the presidency But to 
inculcate a real Imowledge of the principles -^ou cannot do that with men who have no 
grounding at all in general education, because you bung in and deal with things which 
aie absolutely foreign to then minds, and of which they have no knowledge whatever 
Q I entirely agiee with you as to the necessity of general elementaij education 
with a little knowledge of elemeiitaij science and chemistrj , but pending the provision 
of that education, to deal with the grown up class of men who practise dyeing, I suggest 
to you that you might publish pamphlets such as I have indicated to you and have assist- 
ants going about the countrj to iiistiuct the weavers in this traded — A I have been 
dealing more in the way of coriespondence When dyeis apply to me or place then 
difficulties before me, I give them my advice To publish a pamphlet in general, it 
might get into the hands of “ outside ” people and put them in the way of competing 
with those uho have been employed in dyeing before The industiy is in most cases on 
such a small scale that men uith very little knowledge will come in and it can only 
result in widening the competition with the men who are already engaged in the trade 
Q But in view of the general benefit that is likely to arise could you not disregard 
that general competition P — A No The geneial benefit could best be met by trying 
to place the industry on a propei basis 

Q My suggestion is supplementaiy to youi recommendation — to inculcate a better 
knowledge of the art in those whom you cannot expect to attiact to the central institute ^ 
— A The dyer in general is more an ordinary workman — a hand worker — and he can be 
reached only by recipes, and to enter into a discursive treatment in a pamphlet would 
be too much for him, and that is why we wanted to lestnct the admissions to such 
persons as would be able to take leal advantage of the instruction 

Q Does the British foreman dyei possess much elementary scientific knowledge'’ — 
A No , many of them do Many of them attend night schools and take up the question 
of chemisti’5 but veiy seldom ^does the amount they learn permit of then solving the 
problems which arise in their work He is simplj a dyer, but is living with men who 
are engaged in all sorts of industrial occupations and his keenness is such that he “ reads ” 
He IS different from those in India where the man has a very limited environment and 
outlook Besides, the English dyer goes thiough a long apprenticeship 

Q Surely the work for which you have been particularly engaged could be better 
promoted if time were devoted to the spread of a knowledge of the art than given to 
other departments'’ — A I desired to spread knowledge of what was done under proper 
conditions, which I thought would be of real value, and not as we are used to seeing so 
often, doing something for the sake of doing something, with no value 

Q Why do you want to restrict instruction in the dyeing school to pupils who could 
ensure then subsequent employment How many persons can say what fortune awaits 
themP — A I say “ until ” But for the present there is no doubt that a man taking 
up dyeing cannot find employment except in the mills 

Q But suppose a pupil goes to you to learn, is it necessary that you should be sure 
of what he is going to do in the future before you should agree to teach him Is that 
not more the concern of his guardian P — A Tlie influence of the guardian seems to have 
little weight 

Q Is there any such restriction exercised in an English dyeing school P — A No 
Q Why do vou want to introduce it hereP — A Because in an English school the 
man enters it with his eves open, and the number of places in which he can find employ- 
ment is very large indeed, but in India unless a man has been brought up among the 
dyeing community he cannot hope of finding employment as an assistant 
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Q The Government has opened many institutions, many educational institutions 
which are availed of bj students m large numbers, and many of them do not find 
employment after they have finished then education, but there is no lestriction on that 
score imposed upon their admission into those institutions P — A When a young man 
comes to me and says, “ You advised me to do so and so, and now I find it has led me 
nowhere ” I consider he would be justified in holding me responsible 

Q Assuming he learns the ait which he comes to you for and develops a taste loi 
it, IS he not likely to use it to his advantage f — A If he has not got capital and has not 
got the business knowledge 

Q How do you know that he will not have the capital? He may find somebody 
willing to emplo-^ him You cannot haie any data to decide whether a pupil who goes 
to you will have the capital to utilise the knowledge he may acquire, whether he will 
find any employment or not? It is a mere surmise that you can make^ — A Yes, with 
experience of actual happenings 

Q Do you know that this desire to lestrict teaching in these arts to sons of artisans 
has led in more than one instance, in more than one province, to the schools not 
having been availed of by students in general P — A I do not know that 

Q In the United Proiinces we have had such a result, for instance in the weaving 
school at Benares where instruction was limited to sons of weavers If that restriction 
were not applied, many more young men would probably have gone in to learn that 
trade? — A My restriction of what I consider connection with the trade is rattier wider 
than that I do not take the weaver only as a man interested m dyeing The merchant 
IS also interested in dyemg and therefoie to me it has a much wider scope than that 
I would admit anybody who has any connection with the dyeing’ tiade, bu’t I would cut 
out those w hose tastes were purely literary 

President — Q You want a staff to demonstrate for this dyeing school? — A I have 
asked for an assistant chemist and an assistant for dyeing 

Q Are they being trained? — A I want only an assistant for dyeing Assistants 
for teaching chemistry are available 

Q You do nothing in the way of sending out young men to the districts to teach 
dyeing? — A I know where we can find men for that work as well 

Hon' hie Pandit M M Malavtya — Q You say that the representatives of German 
colour films have affected the tastes of the people, do you think that if you had assistants 
to go about and lecture on these subjects they would be able to change the tastes of the 
people in favour of indigenous dyes? — A I do not think so 

Q In view of the large amount of raw mateiials and the cheap labour that you 
have, do you not think that if the dyeing mateiial were-made available at cheaper rates, 
you could encourage the manufacture of indigenous dyes? I am directing my mind to 
the nature of the dy'e-stuffs, to the indigenous dyes of the finer kind as compared with 
the aniline dy^es Don't you think that if these indigenous dyes were made more easily 
available, in spite of their not being as cheap as aniline dyes, there would be a market 
for them owing to their superior quality? — A It is quite a mistaken idea that the 
indigenous dyes are superior to the synthetic dj es 

Q Are they not superior in the aesthetic sense? — A Even the satisfaction of the 
aesthetic sense is a matter for the dyer The consumer sets the demand and the dyer 
satisfies it 

Q Have ■\ou noted that the old indigenous dyes still compare very favourably 
with the aniline dyes and aie, in fact, better both in durability and effect on the sight? — 
A No the natural dyes cannot stand either for shade or beauty or things of the kind 
Q Have you in vour mind the dy^es of some of the old carpets which you might 
have seen? — A I have not seen those carpets at the time of manufacture Softening 
might have taken place I remember a lecture about eighteen months ago in Amritsar 
where there was a debate on the question whether the natural dyes are far superior to the 
synthetic dyes, and tlie Chairman (Mr Hill) said that his best carpets were made with 
s-^ntlietic dyes, although the natural dyes are cheaper, and the special synthetic dyes 
are more expensive in their use It is a question of what the demand is, and for cheap 
wares cheap dyes are in place whilst for high class goods dves suitable to the require- 
ments aie available I saw the report in the “ Daily Press ” 

Q Have you been to the B>asel .Mission factory in Cannanore? — A I was there 
in mv tours 

Q What dyes do they use? — A Anilines, or what I call synthetic 

Mr C E Low — Q You say you are allowed to take up private practice Have you 
done anv private practice for the mills? — A In one instance 

Q Why it IS not possible to send out peripatetic instruction parties at present ? — A 
The dvcinj; trade is at present in an awful condition owung to yarn and dye-stuff prices 
There is very little dyeing work 
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Q Would It not liave been possible before tlie war ? — A We were bardly ready for 
that We hoped to be at work with the instructional scbeme and this would come up 
^s a natuial corollary 

Q What has hung up the construction of this building^ — A I think plans weie 
drawn up which were not found quite suitable'' after scrutiny 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q What assistants have you woiking under you? 
— A I have none at present 

Q Since you came you have nevei had any assistant working under you ? — A Only 
for a short time privately, a man engaged by myself 

Q Is there any Indian who is learning this art of dyeing? — A Many 

Q Educated men? — ^A Tes, with a good knowledge of the piinciples "• 

<3 Educated here in India ^ — A Yes, as well as outside too 

Q Don’t you think that if you had some assistants like that under you they would 
go about and spread a knowledge of the ait of dyeing ^ — A That is what I have in view 
That IS pait of my scheme 

President — Q You have not been to Cawnpore to see the work that they have 
done? — A I saw the Director of Industries, Cawnpore, but it is now nearly two years 
^go 

Q You have not actually been there to see their results? — A No 
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It is often remarked that Indian money does not easily come forward for industrial 
enterprises It does not and cannot when the necessity and opportunity for it do 
not exist India is a big agricultural country and it can command a good deal of 
wealth for industrial enterprises I have had experience with the agricultural public 
1 1 ad to deal with them in seieral distiicts of the Presidency and when cases arose for 
their agricultural improvement, I found that most of them were able to command 
mone'\ for investment on agiicultural nlaut Looking at the phenominal installations 

of lice hulling plants in the Tan] ore district and elsewhere, anybody could question 

the statement that Indian money is immobile and that India is too poor for industries 
When a proper case has been made out for promoting any new industry, there will not 
bo the least difficulty to find money foi it No doubt the pres ailing late of interest 

in the money maiket is high (and it will be and is, so in all agricultural countries) 

an'l this circumstance oflers a certain amount of lesistance for the money to flow in 
Ml directions quite smoothly But this hindrance cannot affect the savings of all 
classes of individuals and so any amount of money for promising enterprises can be 
found in India There is much talk about the hoarded wealth of India by economists, 
and, whether there is hoarded wealth or not, there is enough potential wealth which 
can come forward for profitable concerns The sure way to guide the wealth of India 
into any industry is to point out that there is profit in the industry and that it can be 
pursued in India 

Q 5 (1-2) — Money grants-iii-aid bounties and subsidies will be futile for existing 
industries' and will be justifiable as regaids new industries not initiated by Govein- 
meut In the former class of industries, such bounties or grants-in-aid will be throw- 
ing good money on a bad bargain in certain cases and in the latter, it will be a 
necessary incentive for private enterpiise to make a persistent effort to come out success- 
f j1 in a new industry 

(3) Guarantee of dividends by Government is absolutely unnecessary and will 
be baneful in its working When the guarantee is there Government interference 
will be necessary to a certain extent and will get too complicated for management 

(4) It IS open to Government to grant loans bearing no interest for a period, 
limited to new industiies, but when the industry begins to pay dividend the Governmmt 
money should be either withdrawn oi should bear ordinaiy rates of interest As regards 
‘existing industries loans may be given bv Government bearing interest for a short period 
when a company is floated on sound lines but even then, the Government should be 
leadv to withdraw when private money would get into the enterprise In both cases, 
so long as Government has its money in the enterprise. Government should be given a 
voice in the control 

(5) In most cases capita] for industrial enterprises is drawn fiom merchants or 
money lenders Supplying machinerv on hire purchase svstem will not serve any useful 
purpose It will give a very transitory relief unless the period is nothing short of 5 
or even 10 years If this is done, the plant or machinery in many cases will get worn 
out to such an extent that any security on the plant alone is meaningless, on the 
other hand if collateral security also is to be furnished it is quite open for the private 
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paity to find the leqnired money from other sources and pay full I had experience otr 
similar tnnsactions uhen I was a supervisoi in the Pumping and Boiing Department. 
It uas biought to me that if Government does not interfere, it is open to the individual 
pui chaser to baigam uith the films and obtain cheaii This may be partially true 
and it mil be impossible foi Government to complete^ satisfy individual purchasers of 
plant and machiners^ as legaids puces, and Government takes the responsibility for- 
puces when hiiepui chase system is in foice 

(6) Provision of part of share capital of companies is unnecessary except perhaps 
in new industiies Even here when pioneeiing woik is done exhaustiv elj it mil be 
unnecessaiy that Gov eminent should take further steps by putting in capital of its own 
unless the success of the industrj'^ is doubted to some extent 

It maj happen that Government voiild like to give up pioneeiing woik at a 
ceitain stage It will be a stage when it pajs but the Gov einment would not have 
made good the expenditure incuired in its investigation If foi certain causes Govein-^ 
meiit wish to sevei its connection before it makes good the expendituie incurred, it 
mvj provide paid of share eapitil and exert its furthei influence so that the ultimate 
fate of the industry maj not be of a doubtful nature 

(7) Provided that the pioducts of the facloiv are of a tolerable and standard 
quality and provided that the puce is on a par with the average of the previous 5 or 
10 years (Government purchase lates) it is perfectly leasonable that Government should 
gviaiautee puichase fora long period Sucli guarantee will be a vei^ good advertisement 
and will save the companj fiom the tiouble of finding an outlet foi its finished articles 
Indigenous articles of manufactuie are likel '5 to be thrown out on the ground that 
thei aie not up to the standard but when such rejections >ie made bv^ Gov^ernment the 
decision should not be open to criticism 

Q G — When Gov eminent provides pait of the shaie capital, theie must be Govern- 
ment control vested with the Diieetoi of Industries It should be open to the Dircctoi to 
enter into all details of the worlang and have as much right as anv other Diiectoi of the 
companj has When there is Government monev without interest, the influence of the 
Government should not go fuithei than obtaining information as regards the stability 
of the conceni w ith reference to the Government money involv ed The Local Government 
concerned on the recommendation of the Director of Industries should decide when the- 
money invested should be withdrawn The Provincial Accountant-Geneial and the 
Diiectoi of Industries must be furnished with a balance sheet for each jear so that they 
mav know pioffiess 

Qs 7-8 — I am undeigoing experience in a Government pioneei tacioij and I iinv 
have to modify to some extent my existing opinions in the liglit of fuithei experience 
Pioneering woik in India is beset with greater difBciilties than in Europe oi Ameiica 
for the reason that there aie not in India established correlated industues which will 
help the solution of various minor questions that aiise in promoting a paitieular 
industiy It is believed that it will be a short time aftaii for pioneering On the 
contiary it must take a long time when the countiy has not manj’- laige industrial 
concerns which aie essential foi easy and quick growth of new industries Any new 
industrj' is not expected to paj’- within anj’-thing like foui or five yeais even in advanced 
countries like Europe while, in the case of India, it may take a little longei time 
and it should be the function of Government, when it pioneers a particular industry, 
that it continues working it till it lealises all the money spent on it But if it sees 
clearlj that it cannot within a reasonable time, it would do well to hand it over to a 
private company but keep active connection with it till it makes good profit for a 
number of j^eai s 

In pioneer factories, there must be two sections or two forms of control, one dealinn- 
with the purely industrial side and another with the experimental side The two must be 
kept separate as far as possible 

Collecting data of costs of production when there is no provision for supply of 
materials and when the labour is not trained to a tolerable extent will be premature 
It will be necessary to work for several months before things assume a shape which 
will facilitate systematic production on a regular scale foi some months -without a 
hitch If experts are to be appointed for pioneering, it must be determined if they 
would be helpful in solving all issues that ansa as subsidiary problems and if they 
would train a ceitain number of men that would carry on the industry in an efScient 
manner after about four oi five years It is no good saying that there are not men 
for industues in India and it appears to me that when there aie men for othei profes- 
sions, there must be men for industries also In the case of all pioneering wort, the 
woik must be earned out to a limit when commercial production is thinkable Com- 
mercial pioduction on regulai lines must be carried for at least two or throe years when 
theie will be oppoitmiitv to overhaul the results of experiments and leacli a definite 
- line for practical woik When this definite line is reached and production is found 
to be satisfactoij on all points as regards price, quality, market, and materials, a case 
will arise for handing over to piivate management When it is so handed over it wall 
be desirable that Government bear the charges of management for a further period of 
a year or two and keep a friendly eye on progress foi a limited number of years 
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Pioneei factories cau be conceited into permanent Government entei;pribes ivben 
“the Government have to purchase the materials of mamifactuic in the open market 
When the total quantity lequued by all the provincial Governments will justify a 
factoiy it will be a fit case foi Go\einment entei-pnse provided that no private 
^enterprise will follow fiom Government pioneeimg 

Q 14 — An established external trade must naturally ofter impediment foi internal 
development of industiies With an existing oigainsition foi an est iblished ii ule 
it will be impossible for joung industiies to thrive unless in an appiopiiate mannei 
Government will help local development by pioneering and pationage of jmrchase, etc , 
’ -as indicated above 

Government should come forward to aid, without any limit ition whatevei in such 
industries as aie specialised only in a few countries of the world There are a numbei 
of matciials of foreign (othei than British oi Indian^ production which find a market 
in India and it will be up to Government to see if such articles can be produced 
locallj This maj to a ceitain excite the commeicial public but such a complaint 
should be ignored 

When Goieinment expeits aie lent to private films or companies that are lunning 
un established industiy the films concerned should meet entirely the charges of the 
^ oxpeit But if the private bod'^ aie dealing with a new industry Government may 
use then discietion in meeting the expert’s chaiges partly oi whollj- If the piivate 
company meets the expert’s chaiges the lesults of researches should be available 
for the individual company and Government should have the entire light over such 
- , results under ceitain woikable conditions If the expert has no claim on the result, 

it IS doubtful if either Government oi any private company will have the possible 
» advantage from an expert Government may oftei adequate bonus to the expert for 

useful results in addition to his regular fee or salary 

Qs 19-20 — Government demoustiatioii factories aie imnecessaij To seiie Ibc 
same purpose, existing industrial concerns can be addressed with a view to impiove 
their methods and they may be oftered ways and means to carry out the experiments 
in view The success or failuie of any demonstration can then be judged eisih is 
when it IS a success, the factoiies concerned would adopt the system oi method pro- 
pagated which is the aim of such demonstrations Such demonstration results should 
be aiailable for all factories and the individual factory chosen foi demonstration 
■purposes should not have any special advantage for having accommodated 

Qs 21-23 — The provision foi research in India cannot be made to meet .all require- 
ments in all directions for sometime to come Again as regards new industries, owing 
to the prevailing local ignoiance it should be necessary to provide for research in the 
United Kingdom oi abroad, with reference to the specific direction in which closer 
Icuowledge is lequiied to meet the local requirements 

Q 24 — The Science Congress may peihaps be able to meet in a waj', but then 
„ there will be difficulty in making the industrialists lefei then jirobleras to the Congress, 

-and the Congress again to accept the onus of solving them But if theie is an Indus- 
trial Congress similar to the Science Congress, there will be an occasion for the several 
industrialists to come in contact with each other and benefit bv interchange of thought 
and expeiieiice 

Q 25 — r^am not aware whether any atciiiate knowledge exists as regards the 
quantity puce, etc , of forest and mineral wealth of India Bough figures are most 
often given but I have not come across any correct figuies oi ideas about these It 
seems to me that surveys may be required to make them useful foi indiisfiiahsts 
These surveys can be usefully made li the Poiest oi Geological Department would 
collaborate with an industrialist who, no matter if he is not an expert, can lealise how 
such a suiaey could serve his purpose 

In any new industry labourers can be trained in their jobs and improved in their 
efficiency by afioiding sufficient raw materials to work with and employing large 
supervision staff to put them in the way till they get familiar with their work 

Apprenticeship in'a premiei workshop or factory carries with it superior advantages 
' over the industrial school tiaining (as it is at present) In the former the man not 

only obtains s kil l in his trade in a thorough and workable manner but is fit for industrial 
work as he comes out of his appieuticeship The industrial schpol training, on the 
uthei hand, invohes furthei training before a man is useful as a skilled labourer In 
some factories oi workshops, apprentices have an easv time of it but if they are 
treated very much as other labourers, the lesult will be completely satisfactory Un- 
foifiinaiely many factories cannot afford to admit a laige number of apprentices as these 
novices will waste materials and be a permanent halter round the neck of the factoi-y 
Theie is therefore a certain limitation for enteitaining apprenticeships in premier 
factories To obi rate this, industrial schools will come in Now the men sent to 
industrial schools have not got just the same opportunity of obtaining practical skill 
as in a premier factory oi workshop To make the industrial school training useful 
for training skilled labour, there must be a factory side and school side The latter 
can be left out of account except for the training of superior labourers who will have 
to handle and control a small body of men In the factory side the conditions must 
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be exactly the same as -nould obtain in i noimal factoiy There must be a body of 
higbly skilled artisans irbo must put tlie appi entices in the way In this there ivill 
be a certain amount of waste during the initial stage but as time advances and uhen the 
man becomes more and moie familial with his avoiL, there avill be no room for regret, 
as he will be producing maiketable goods I do not du ell upon the marketing of these 
goods as this verj^ largely depends upon individual cases 

Period of apprenticeship should not exceed thiee jears and they must be paid from 
after three or lour months according to the interest they take in their work and the 
useful work turned out by them 

If the industiial school is of the t 5 "pe proposed aboae, the Director of Industries will 
be the man to haae contiol as he avill be the poison who will know which craft requires 
attention and which not 

Emplojes of factories in night schools learn then S E’s which helps them to 
realise it thej aie properlj paid and tieatcd In most cases the night school attendance 
IS onlj diversion or pastime for the men emplo 3 ed in factories and for this reason alone 
night schools must be encouraged 

Tear after year scliolais are sent to Europe and America for studying industries^ 
with the idea that the young men aftci icturning from abroad will be useful m promot- 
ing the particulai industiies in which thej' are trained It stands to reason that 
these young men will be useful if not as first rate men as middlemen to carry on industries 
here If these are unfit, the system can be abolished altogether with advantage to 
both the scholais and the Government No doubt there are defects in the foreign 
scholaiship system and it is desirable that this question is deeply considered as early 
as possible It will bo wise if the scholar sent to foreign countries has a tolerable 
grounding in the profession he takes up before lie is sent abroad He will be able to 
profit by such study, (1) as he would then have alicady acquired sufficient taste in his 
subiect, (2) as he would be conveisant with the limitation under which ho must work 
in India, (3) as he would know where the difficulties occur and how they are overcome 
in a place wheie the industrj is itm on established lines, and (4) as he would be 
raatuie enough to realise his responsibility and gather ripe luiowledge during his stay 
Moreover his usefulness after he returns from abroad must be definitely settled before 
being sent out If this is not done, there is no good in sending such men In some 
cases they ha-ve to spend a number of yeais before they find a lob thc^ can accept and 
when they do, they have half forgotten the subject These are points I have raised 
with the idea that the Commission will have to give its opinion about the present 
prevalent system adopted by Government for encouraging industries in India 

In my opinion it will be desirable if Government would address the industrial 
concerns of the Presidenc'^ if thej piopose to lecommend applications from their firms 
with a view to qualify their present managers or supervisors for studying the conditions 
and methods in othei countries which will improve their knowledge It will be the 
duty of Government to choose from among these, the men they think would satisfy 
for piomoting a particular industrv These men should not be above 45 nor below 30 

For industiies assisted bv Government in a direct manner, the technical man 
concerned should be given the opportunity of stiidving foreign methods to broaden 
Ins views and modify his methods wherever ho is blundering 

Q 56 — This IS dealt with under Q 63 

Q 57 — (1) Briefly told, the organisation required for the local Department of 
Industries will be proper technical and trade schools wherein skilled labourers and 
foremen can be trained There are some under proposals, and these when completed 
will meet the requirements in a way 

(2) Proper technical or scientific laboratory and staff for research work when 
occasion arises 

(3) Proper staff required for experiments taken in hand ^ 

(4) Organisation to investigate the condition of existing cottage industries and 
the opportunities for creating new ones 

Qs 58-60 — An Advisory Board would be unncccssarj if there m an able and 
sympathetic Directoi who will have a free administrative hand A Director is nei essarv 
and before he takes up the place he must be conversant with the conditions of the - 
Province and its peoples He must be capable of acting on his independent views and 
have administrative ability 

A business man is unnecessary as the department must not concern itself with 
business diough it should conform to the ideas of business men A business man carries 
with him the traditions of business and in the Department of Industries which has 
quite a different function to discharge he will be out of place An expert again is of ' 
no n unless the department is concerned with a group of coirelated industries so 
Ion as he continues in office To my mind the best man for the place will be a non- 
ew ert official having adequate administrative experience 

Q 62 —The various provincial departments may be linked with an Impel lal De- 
partment under a single head An Imperial Department is necessarv and will be 
useful in keeping a friendly eve on the activities of the various provinces in keeping 
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doTvn uuliealtlij competition as regards industries, in avoiding nnnecessaiy over- 
lapping by difterent provinces, and in gmng lines of work for the several piovmces 
having legard to the supply of materials, labour and market The Imperial Department 
will be purely admmistiative 

Q 63 — Without going much into the past history of the departments I may say 
that there are at present two departments, one under the control of the Director of 
Affriculture and the other under the Director of Industries uhich are directly concerned 
with industries 

The former department concerns itself uitli matters relating to the agricultural 
industry and there is an Agricultural Engineer with an Assistant Engineei for adminis- 
tratiae work besides about a dozen district supervisors who are partly lent by the 
Public Works Department and partly mechanics trained in the mechanical engineering 
schools I haae worked in the earliei period of my service as a district siipei-visor and 
my experience tells me that a supervisor in charge of the districts (under the 
Agricultural Engineer) must liaae good character and sound technical qualifications 
if the work under his charge should increase and be at the same time eficient The 
supervisors have to install agricultural plants for ivots and a good deal of tact and 
intelligence is necessary to bring into existence profitable concerns and reject unhealthy 
enterprises The local Public Works Department can supply, if they mind, the right 
sort of men in case such men would be adequately paid The amount oi quantity 
of district staff can be considerably diminished by placing these men and the total 
charge for the Government would be the same with much better results in the latter 
case 

The Department of Industries concerns itself with all industrial matters and 
industrial education The present work and staff of this depaitment is as follows — 
There is a Leather Trades School which includes in its staff besides a Leatheir 
Expert or Principal (who is at present on military duty and whose place is filled up 
for the time being by an Indian who has studied the leather industry in England after 
a preliminaiy’’ career in a local tannery) lecturers on chemistry, book-keeping, etc 
The aim of the school is to tram the sons of practical tanners in the advanced and 
scientific methods of leather manufacture The school has just been started and it 
remains to be seen how the men interested in the industry are going to avail themselves 
of an institution of this kind The leather industry is one of the chief industries of 
this Presidency and Government has done all it can to foster it There is a weaving 
department consisting of two superintendents having for their duties the imparting of 
instruction among the weaver class about the advanced methods of weaving with fly 
shuttle looms and advising generally on weaving as a cottage industry A dyeing 
expert has been worlung at Madias "for the last five years His regular work, owing 
to the delay in the construction of the technical institute at Madura, the chief dyeing 
centre of the Presidency, has not commenced In the meantime he has dealt with 
the question of indigenous dyestuffs He has been also put in charge of various 
special functions — ^preparing a syllabus for industrial schools, the Principalship of 
the Leather Trades school, technical advice to the Punalur Paper Mills and the Madras 
Pencil Factory His services are at present availed of in the general directions indi- 
cated above and he will probably take up his duties at Madura as soon as the building is 
completed Analogous to the commercial museum of Calcutta, the department has 
organised a bureau of industiial mformation The bureau is in charge of a superm- 
tendent and is intended to help enquirers on commercial and industrial matters Includ- 
ing the Director the above forms more or less the present permanent staff of the 
department 

The department has taken in hand the following problems which are of temporary' 
interest — (1) lime bricks, (2) oils, (3) pencils, (4) paper and (6) glass (1) and (2) are in 
charge of the Assistant Director who is a temporary hand in the department (3) 
where I am working is at present in charge of the dyeing expert, (4) is in charge of 
an engineer, and (5) is in charge of a sub-engineer of the Public Works Depaitment 
These concerns will be of a temporary nature and when their industrial aspects have 
been fully gone into, the case will arise whether or not successful private concerns 
can be started on the basis of the expeiiments conducted by the department In these 
experimental factories there are two Public Works Department men of the permanent 
uppei subordinate establishment, Mr jS’'arayanamuithv on glass and mvself on pencils 
These are again only temporary so far as this department is concerned The services 
of others are more or less of a temporarv nature 

The department is discharging anothei function There are a few industrial 
schools scattered all over the Presidency having foi then aims the teaching of artisans 
in their crafts These schools are aided by Government through the department 
Apart from these aided institutions the Government technical institute at Madura 
has been for the last few v'ears training young men for oil engine driving and general 
fitting work These are schemes afoot for amplifying the usefulness of this institute 
(mechanical engineering) and for including weaving and dyeing also There are 
schemes to be given effect to in the CiW of Madras for trade and technical schools 
with a view to meet the demand for men trained in their profession 
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As I am IB no connected Tvitli the administration of the department but yet 
one of the departmental stah I do not wish to expicss any Mews on the individual 
actiMties of the depaitment and moieover as the Commission would otherwise obtain 
opinions on these it is unnece'sar 3 for me to mention mine However, I raise a few 

/tniral points on general voiLing of the department— ■ 

(1) It IS desirable that the department should concern itself vith a limited 
croup of i-elated industiies winch vill enable them to vork efficiently in the light of 
the knowlcdfre and information gained In dealing with any industry, there must 
be several issues to solve and in dealing with -i gioup of coirelated industiies there will 
be several common issues and their solution will consideiably lighten the woik in 
htei enterprises The natuial lesources of the locality and the conditions of the 
labour and maiket will dictate in favour of some and against others and so a definite 
progiamme can be fixed 

(2) The man engaged bv the Government on industrial expeiiments must have 
no lien on Goveinnient° seiaice and must be such as would willingly go with 
a private concern when the Govemmeut have made up a case for private management 
This IS one of the essential elements foi success of any industry here For all industries 
three class of men are required — (I) high grade scientists, (2) middlemen (supeiwisors oi 
managers) and (3) labourers , As regards high grade scientists, they are worth any money 
piovidedn proper use is made of them Their work will be more or less of a leisurely kind 
so fai as the industry is concerned "We have a number of them all over the Presidency 
As regards middlemen thev must be made out of the right sort as thej’^ do not exist 
There will be difficult}’ in' making them as the light sort of men for industries find 
lucrative posts elsewhere under Government or become lawyers and doctors It must 
therefore be one of the fundamental duties of the Department of Industries to produce 
alongside of any experimental factory two or three men capable of handling such 
industrial concerns There is no good in piomoting industries with no provision for 
management (Vide Ans Q 67-70) 

(3) In the department itself, apart from the middelmen that are 
seen along with the industry when it matures there must be someone conversant 
with the industn so that he may be in a position to render initial advice when the 
depaitment takes in hand a cognate enterprise But if the department has made up 
its mind not to touch any of the allied industries, there need not be any vestige of its 
past activities excepting the reports and results So then the department need not have 
anv rermanent staff on industrial experiment Young engineers of the local College 
of Engineering can be attracted to such posts as has been done hitherto But it is open 
foi these men to find comfortable berths in the Public Worlrs Department, Local 
Boaids and Municipalities, where the woik will be comparatively light and less 
taxing Men capable of assimilatine- ideas and taking the initiative are what is wanted 
for industries and I am unable to touch upon any other resource for the class of men 
lequired for industiies 

(4) Industiies generallj can be classed as major and minor By ‘ minor in- 
dustries ’ IS meant all those that do not require erection of plant and machinery and 
that can bo pursued as cottage industries The best organisation that is required in 
this case is an organisation to supply the workers with raw material and receive back 
the finished products at reasonable prices It is true that there are not many organised 
cottage industries though India has been, fiom time immemorial, noted for its excellent 
cottage industiies It is veia often pointed out in the press that cottage industries 
should be revived In modern times, it is doubtful if cottage industries will pay 
m all cases The Depaitment of Industries may examine individually every cottage 
industrv m select places and advise if there is any ground for perpetuating a cottage 
industrv in spite of the competition offered by modern machinery My presumption is 
that it will be no longer possible for cottage industries to hold their own 

However it may bo worth investigating a little deeply to have a clear view about 
it Except weaving the Department of Industries does not concern itself at present with 
cottage industries Here again there are so many kinds, one kind of weavino* niay pav, 
another mav not Suiely anybody will look to the Director to give an “opinion as 
1 eg irds the commeicial aspect of cottage industries as practised at present and if there 
IS anv scope to improve All the industries which require erection of large plant and 
machincrv and controlling a fairly large amount of labour are “ major ” indusxnes 
The “majoi ” industries require large capital investment while “minor” industries 
do not All that is required in the latter is a strong local organisation in successful 
cottage industries to prevent them from dying out It is possible that some “ minor ” 
industries suffer for want of this organisation and the effort required is very small 
considering the benefit to be derived ^ 


Qs G7-i0— If experts are to be engaged for pioneering industries in India theie 
IS no good in having second and third rate men Men who will be called expeit 
in J.urope or America should be procured Such experts should be paid a ven high 
<alarv and will be worth it But I doubt if such sort of men would be easily available 
for semeo in India These men should possess practical knowledge that is derived 
by long connection with any established and successful industry at home In many 
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instances it must be impossible to tempt tbe proper men ioi service in India even 
on very bigh salaiies considering tbe human side of the question To obviate this 
pnctical difficulty I uould susrffest a coui^e that has been pursued in Jladras by 
Messis Chatterton and Tiesslei and uith a ceitain amount of success When any 
industi-j IS started as an experiment the local Department of Industries concerned 
can issign it to a faiilj educated joung man uho uill take interest in his -work and 
vcill bo ready and resourceful to attack the aaiious issues that ivill arise in handling 
a neiv industry with a ceitain amount of confidence and optimism In doing so, 
the head of the department should be peifectly level headed and properly direct and 
contiol his woik uithout peimittino- him to deviate fiom his field In doing so, the 
various practical difficulties that spring up ouing to the local conditions will get solved 
in a way and a practical basis foi work can be established The method '•f manufacture 
so established maj aai'j in some paiticulais from what has been done elsewhere but 
the problem can be considered to have been sola ed so long as the industry promises to 
pay and so long as Government has done all it can There is one peculiai benefit 
in this course During the experimental stage, the man in charge becomes thoroughlj 
conveisant uith all the processes and is familiar with all the aspects of the industry The 
Govemnient would not only have the thing solved but also have trained a staff to run 
the industrj’- in an efficient manner On the contraij if a good and willing foreign 
expert was employed the trouble will come in as to what should be the future of the 
industn when he goes awaj To instance a piactical case, the glass factory at Madras 
engaged two German expeits who, so long as they were there, were producing very 
good glass but after they had left, nobody could do that So then it should be considered 
before experts are appointed as to the piecise condition of the industrj when experts 
appointed on very high salaries sever their connection 

It will be unnecessary to hold a special whole-time expert for any industry at the 
cost of the Government as there w ill be no opportunity for such a man in India When 
the time comes for it, this can be very well met at the cost of the concerns which will 
profit 1)3 it If there is an Imperial expeih staff a point for criticism will arise from 
the industrial and commercial public that the Imperial expert staff is not equipped 
in all directions, and it will be a waste to engage, at present, a huge staff to cover 
all possible grounds If there is no expert on glass, but only on paper, the glass 
traders have room for complaining '^that the Goaernment are benefiting only paper 
trading The paper cxpeit again cinnot be doing useful work unless Goaernment 
pi eposes to attach him entirely to a factor}- for a considerable period or better still 
his full capacity for service And it is quite open to a factory to choose its own 
expert and Goaernment aid will he unnecessary But if he is not so engaged, his 
usefulness in his own counti}- is marred with no compensating advantage here 

To obviate these difficulties if the local Governments can have one or more labora- 
toiies or institutions manned bv scientists who will be able to help in a suitable manner 
the men who resort to such laboratories for doing research work, it will be easy for 
the local Department of Industries to command the convenience it requires to conduct 
small reseaiches In such laboiatones, it will be impossible to include specialists 
unless the local Goaeinments concerned pins itself to a groun of co-related subjects 
which ma}- take a veiy long period to complete Otheiavise it will suffice if one or 
two puie scientists are emplojed The local Director of Industiies must haae complete 
control of this laborator} This s3-stem will more or less meet the immediate local 
requirements in a workable w a} In course of time, such a laboratory can grow into 
increasing importance not on account of the initial establishment or equipment but purely 
from the amount and natuie of woik done at such a laboratory Proper arrange- 
ments ma}' he made for recording and publishing the useful work done at such a 
laboratoi}- Such a laboiatorj can be constructed as exigencies demand and grow 
as time advances, it raaa ultimately deielop into a technological institute 

Q 71 — ^I do not see that there is an} present need foi technological institutions 
at Madras and when the case arises for one development may he made in the directions 
required On the contraiy- if technological institutions are developed before the in- 
dustries that will be profited bv them are hi ought into existence the institution may 
be subsequentlv found to be unworkable "When the proper case for it arises, it may 
arise in a place wheie its necessity is keenly felt and will be of an abiding nature 
Such technological institutions, as they arise, may be part of a general scheme foi the 
whole of India 

Q 72 — It follows from the above that such an institute would work efficiently 
only when it deals wnth a limited group of correlated subjects 

Q 73 — Government initiative will be necessary and sufficient and contiol unneces- 
sary In my reply to Qs 67-70 I have indicated the outline for a laboratory and a 
technological institute may be develoned out of this groundwork 

Q 74 — ^There will not be much overlapping in the circumstances stated above 
and if there is, it w-ill be unavoidable and there will be no harm in it 

Qs 75-76 — ^The Science Congress will become useful if it takes interest in industrial 
matters that are being gone into by Government or private firms in India 
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q 77 — I’o render the method suggested in mj reply to Q 67-70 useful, the man 
trained locally uho cannot be called an expert, should be sent abroad on deputation 
for at least a short period to impioie his knowledge Before he is sent out anangement 
must be made to enable him to visit the foieign industrial concerns which will improve 
his existing knowledge about his industiy In many instances it will he difficult to 
have lull access owing to jealousj which is just and reasonable but yet it will be possible 
to enlaige his knowledge considerably 

In sending out such a man, the Government should bear all his chaiges tul his 
return in addition to his oidinary pa^ Anangement can be made by the Secretary 
of State as is at present done for State technical scholais while away from India 


Qs 78-79 I have found difficulty in obtaming books of leference on technical and 

scientific subjects and there is not a piopei libiary in Madias It is desii ible that 
the Director of Industries should own a complete hbiary wheiein recent editions on 
technical and scientific subjects aie available for leference In such a libraiy books 
dealing with pure science need not come in as they will be available in other colleges 
and public libraries 

Qs 82-83 — Very useful infoimation is aaailable fiom the publications of the Depart- 
ments of Statistics and Commeicial Intelligence If it is possible to locate 
the consumption of foreign imports and prepare statistics of local pi eduction 
with particulars, the information will give a full idea of local requirements 
and how they are met Similarly in the case of our exports, we shall 
learn wheie ave are to look for a ready sale Such information is available from 
the leport on lail and sea borne trade but it avill be admitted that the publication 
is wanting in description of details and full particulars of the impoits, exports, and 
consumption These journals may give fuller particulais having regard to the fact 
that there is a good organisation to collect and publish 

q 85 — ^if Government should establish or assist industrial journals either for 
general or special industries, it would not be of much use to persons actively engaged 
unless Government had had opportunities of practically testing and verifying state- 
ments made therein and unless Government mms at thoroughness To instance a 
practical case, several species of timber were given out to our pencil factory as being 
Idkeh for pencil making and some of them were found to be good enough in trying 
a sample piece, but when dealing with bulk samples, most of these had to be discarded 
Theie are various considerations that will be looked into by an industrialist and if these 
have not been /uZZi/ entered into the publication will be incomplete So, in order that 
the industrial journals may help the industrialists, it is desirable to restrict the scope 
of the journal for particular industries in which the Government can confidently hope 
to supply good and useful information for the time being 

Q 86 — I do not think that dissemination of industiial information, in the various 
vernaculars will at all seive any useful purpose and I am of opinion that beyond 
serving as an advertisement for the departmental activities, the additional benefits 
derived will be alton-ether disproportionate Dissemination of information in various 
vernaculars on agricultuial matters will peihaps be of value among the agricultural 
public who may not be able to read the English language but such a step as regards 
industiial matters is of doubtful utility 

q 87 — Special monogiaphs on industrial subjects, as has been already pomted 
out against Q 85, should have combined authorshiji — combining in them, theoretical 
and practical Ivnowledge Even good monographs beyond gning rough outlines will 
not materially help an industrialist whose conditions cannot, in most cases, be foreseen 
or lealised by monogiaphists The ciicumstances that will vitiate the usefulness of 
these monographs are want of thoroug-hness in the monographs themselves, and the 
varying conditions of labour, material machinery' and market Any monograph has 
got an educative value and it is desirable that Government should encourage publication 
of ‘useful monographs by men who can he looked UPon as competent men to deal with 
the subject Care will have to be exercised that no unsound advice is given or unneces- 
sarv or incomplete publication is peimitted The monographs should aim at complete- 
ness on the following heads fl) technical knowledge, (2) materials, and (3) commercial 
aspect of raw materials and finished products 

0 88 — There must exist useful monographs in other European languao'es and 
English translations of the useful ones will perhaps in some cases save a certain'^amount 
of spade woik Their usefulness will of course be of a limited nature and so, with 
propel judgment, sound and really valuable publications can be made accessible ’to the 
English 1 eading public 

It IS a verv deplorable state of things for the manufactuier and consumer that 
there is often a variation of 100 per cent in prices at the two extremes This very wide 
variation an many instances handicaps domestic industries "When ,an article isi 
manufactuied in Germany for one anna and costs the consumer m India annas two there 
are various intemediary agencies and middlemen whose interests in perpetuatine- estab- 
lished imports froin abroad offer a permanent cheek to any new enteninse It will 
be very difficult for Government to remove this difficulty but yet it would have discharo-ed 
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its portion if comparative calculation be published which will serve as a guidance for the 
manufacturer oi trader as to how fai he can take any permanent foothold in the line 
without fear of loss 

Qs 89 to 92 — ^Articles of consumption such as oils, drugs, chemicals, and soaps 
wheiein adulteration is possible or impurities may exist should be certified as regards 
the extent of purity Articles of food that will aftect the consumer’s health should be 
penalised and others uhich carry harmless adulterants should be warned oft 

Collectors of the districts or the Locil Government alone should be competent to 
^rant certificates They alone can competently deal with the inspecting staff who 
will pass goods for consumption 

Q 98 — I cannot say I have got any complaint as legaids railway freights as I haae 
not yet come across any difficulties till now But 3et I may point out that the freight 
charges on wood foi industiial purposes maj' be on a line with the ruling rates for 
fuel There is reason foi this The cost of wood in both these cases is more or less 
the same, probably less in the ease of wood for industrial purposes as these have no 
market locally and as additional freight will increase the revenue of the railway 
•companies 

Q 110 — (1) I am connected with the pencil factory and my first point is about 
wood supply This is one of the factois in determining the success of the industry 
I cannot say that investigation as regards the pioper Madras wood is yet fully settled 
though some are found to be suitable in a way The difficulty so far felt comes in 
■obtaininnr it in proper condition and time I feel that this will be solved satisfactorilj'- 
in course of time In the interest of the industiy I would suggest that to any private 
company that starts the enterprise Government should supply with suitable forest timber 
fiee of seigniorage for say fi\e years and thereafter undertake not to charge anything above 
that done for cheapest timber This concession need not be extended in favour of high 
class wood and I do not think that any high class timber is available for superior 
grade pencils Similar concession should be granted for graphite mining 

(2) Consideiing that Government departments require large quantities for their 
Tise in the various Provinces of India and that Government have control of the forests 
wherefrom timber fogj manufacture has to be derived on a commercial scale, it may 
be a proposition for the Imperial Government to set up one Government factory which 
will cater purely for all the departments of Government in India 

(3) A study of the methods adopted in Ceylon to refine graphite must be made 
from a purely practical point of view On making this study it must be seen if we 
can do refining with better advantage 

(4) Considering that the industry is a complicated one, though to a casual 
observer it is simple, it is desirable that the Government should keep in view that the 
research work in connection with the industry is yet incomplete and should be 
carried on for some more tune if the industry is to be based on sound commercial 
lines I may suggest that even though the industry is handed over to private manage- 
ment in the neai future Government should see that the investigations pending are 
not Ignored 

(5) Considering the importance of labour in the industry Government should 

so arrange matters when handmg ovei to private management that the existing organisa- 
tion of skilled labour is fully availed of ^ ' 

Q 111 — In having had to deal with pencil manufacture, I had to know something 
«f clays and having regaid to the existence of China clay all over the Presidency it 
seems to be a likely problem for Madras to investigate the possibilities of a domestic 
pottery industry I am not thoroughly familiar with all the resources though I know 
cf some and, if a systematic investigation as regards quantity and quality leads to 
the erection of a few factories', much of the imported poreelam goods can be cheaply 
manufactured here The potters of the Presidency are not familiar with the processes 
in making high class pottery and owing to the fact that the Government of Madras have 
in hand two important industries in pencil and glass, they are in a very advantageous 
position to take ceramics as their another likely subject Methods of manufacture and 
raw materials being in most cases similai, investigations made as regards pencil md 
glass will be helpful 

Qs 112 and 113 — Cheap woods foi industrial purposes is available in large quanti- 
ties in the forests of the Presidency but for want of transport facilities and proper 
technical knov ledo-e to deal with them then use in making pulp, paper, charcoal and 
Seveial valuable commercial oigaiiic comnouiids is not made I doubt if there is any 
■definite statistical information as regards quality, quantit" and costs of assembling 
the produce of the forests with reference to the above industries The produce of the 
forests IS not, to my knowledge availed of in these directions, primarily for want of 
expert knowledge and paitly for lack of reliable statistical information necessary foi 
anj’- industrial undertaking It houever may be generally presumed that the tiansit 
ehaiges are prohibitive as the railways except in a few places, do not pierce through the 
forests Considering the large forest aiea, the staff at present employed for the 
•administration of forests can haidly cope with the work they have in hand and it is 
impossible foi the Forest Depaitments to do anything more than what they are doing 
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at present unless additional staff is created It inll be up to tbis additional staff 
to laj proper roads inside the forest with refeience to the produce to be exploited and 
to systematically investigate the forest products * 

HoiE — IFiiness did not give oral evidence 
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Weitten Evidence 

Qs 1 to 3 — ^My experience in this diiection is limited to one or two small enter- 
])rises In, the year 1908-09 a few gentlemen of Salem formed themselves into a sj ndicate 
and Dad almost completed negotiations for taking over from the now defunct Groiernment 
weaving factory, the shawl industry that was demonstrated beyond doubt to be commer- 
cially successful The required capital was readily forthcoming, but befoie the business 
could be taken over, the syndicate insisted that, in order that the same satisfactory 
results might ensue after the transfer of the business,' the Superintendent of the factory 
should continue his supervision for a sufficiently long period To ensure his taking 
sufficient and genuine interest in his work, the syndicate thought that he should be 
asked to invest some of his own money’^ in the business and that he should be allowed 
to accept extra remuneration Ais these conditions could not be fulfilled the scheme fell 
through It seems to me that for establishing small industries, the capital required 
can be easily had, provided the scheme has been shown to be sound and has secured 
confidence, and provided also that skilled supervision is available The piomoter of 
the soheme will howeier be expected to show his faith in it by himself sinking some 
of his own money in the proposed concern 

A company was also formed in Madras about the year 1905 called the “ Madras 
Chrome Leather Company ” to manufacture cluome leather and chrome leather goods 
To my knowledge they found no difficulty in securing adequate capital, though the 
concern collapsed on account of other causes 

I am not familiar with the details of any large enterprises, but I venture to think 
that if Government should help an enterprise in some way, after satisfying themselves 
as to the soundness of the scheme, there would be no difficulty m Indian capital being 
secured 

Industrial enterprises are confined to towns or the vicinities of towns The capital 
for large enterprises is generally foieign capi+al The Indian capital for industrial 
enterpiises comes mostly if not entirely from townspeople The absence of capital from 
people in villages is in my opinion due more to the poverty of the population than to 
lack of opportunities, ignorance or want of enterprising spirit In order that the benefits 
of industrial enterprises may reach villages, long-term advances should be made to 
poor villagers by co-operative banks started for the purpose In all industries encouraged 
by Government, there must be proper super-vision by them and the industries must be- 
run on the principle that the profits pertaining to them should be shared by the workmen 
also 

Q 5 — Generally' speaking, the form of Government help depends on the merits of 
each case In large enterprises, I am inclined to think, that the provision "by Government 
ot pait of the share capital of companies on the same basis as public subscriptions of 
capital and guaranteed Government purchase of products are the most effective In 
cottage industries like the weaving industry, money grants for the purchase of improved 
appliances or the supply of such appliances on easy' terms of payment of cost are preferable 
to other methods of help Bounties and subsidies may not, in my opinoin, be conducive 
to the rapid growth of an industry Loans may be granted but not without interest 
except in special cases Guaranteed dividends for a limited period and supply of machi- 
nerv and plant on the hire purchase system are also useful in the case of small 
industries But when an industry' is such that it has to combat the powerful competition 
of a well-established foreign import trade, all possible methods of help should be made 
available, and no limitations should be placed on Government aid when a new enterprise- 
IS intended to keep out foreign manufactures 

"Whatever may be the method of help rendered by Government, I think it is 
essential that Government should have a general control over the accounts connected with 
the business It is not desirable for Government to interfere with the actual manage- 
ment of the business, but where Government have taken shares, there may be a Gov- 
ernment director on the directorate whose powers should be the same as those of other 
directors 

Q 7 — ^My experience of the aluminium and chrome leather industries started by 
Government leads me to think that Government should pioneer new industries After 
consultation with technical experts, and on data carefully collected the Government 
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aliould embark on such industries as piomise to be commercially successful After the 
enterprise has been demonstrated to be successful it should be handed over to private 
■capitalists or companies Conversion of successful pioneering experiments into perma- 
nent enterprise is not at all desirable 

, Qs 11 and 12 — Except a small society formed at Mambalam for oil pressing and the 
Co-operative Weavers’ Union at Conjeeveram, 1 have not known any industrial 
co-operative societies 

In my opinion, almost eveiy industry can be benefited by co-opeiative societies 
Eoi eveiy industry, there ought to be societies foi finance, foi the purchase of raw 
materials and for the sale of finished products Co-operation among weavers is an 
immediate vant, and in my opinion, it is the only means of uplifting the present condi- 
tion of the indigent weavers and of transferring to them the profits now taken away by 
middlemen The organization of weavers’ societies should, under the present conditions 
cf the communitj% include besides weavers, other persons that understand business 

Q 15 — Besides my experience of the alummium and chrome tanning industries 
1 have had intimatei acquaintance with the handloom industry of the Province for nearly 
15 jens The weaving industry has been considerably benefited by the investigations 
cf the Weaving Department of the local Government All over the Presidency, improved 
slays have been introduced, and in some of the coast districts north of Sfadias, the 
fly shuttle has come to stay displacing the country loom altogether To a smaller extent, 
uountry-made dobbies have also come into use The introduction of the improved slay 
has improved the economic condition of the weaving community, the earning power of 
"the fly shuttle weaver having increased by about 33 per cent The beneficial influences 
of the results of investigation by the Madras Government have outgrown this province 
and have spread to other Presidencies 

The loan of Government experts to private firms or companies should not be free 
except it be to help infant industries In my opinion no restrictions should be placed 
in the matter of the publication of the results of lesearches made by a Government paid 
expert while attached to a private business, but the paity should be apprised of this 
-condition beforehand 

Q 19 — Peripatetic demonstration factories similar to the peripatetic weaving parties 
now working in the Presidency are, in my opinion, highly useful! in the case of cottage 
industries, while central demonstration factories are necessary in the case of large 
industries 

Q 25 — The existing knowledge of the available resources of the country — agri- 
cultural, etc , — should be supplemented by furthei surveys The survey should consist 
of one or two officers belonging to the department concerned who are familiar with the 
•country and a few men actually engaged m the business It skould be considered whether 
the materials collected during the survey would be helpful in developing an industry 
•On doubtful points, the opinion of experts should be taken 

Qs 30 to 32 — Industrial exhibitions are primarily intended to seive (1) as effective 
sale agencies and (2) as agencies for educating the public more especially the artisan 
classes 

The present daj exhibitions of which I have had some considerable experience, 
do not in my opinion fulfil either of the two objects satisfactorily The enoimous 
exjenditure incurred in connection with these exhibitions is out of all proportion to the 
lemlts that are ordinarily obtamable 

Of the value of exhibitions as the medium for sales I do not think much I have 
heard constant complaints from merchants that the business they are able to du at the 
exhibition is so very small and the risk they have to undergo is so heavy that one rarely 
thinks of repeating his visits The highest ambition of a merchant is to obtain a medal 
for his goods for the sake of advertisement and having obtained it he no longer thinks 
of that exhibition ' 

It seems to me that commercial emporia at convenient district centres will be a 
much cheaper and more effective method of disposing of products Emporia for all kinds 
of goods at district centres and one for high dass goods from all over the Presidency in 
the Presidency town, will serve as efficient sale agencies The weekly fairs held in ceitain 
districts such as Coimbatore are practically commercial emporia and if such fairs should 
be better organized and kept under the management of Municipalities or Local Boards 
they would answer the purpose admirably Co-opeiative distributive societies such as 
the Tnplicane Co-operative Stores will be another effective means of disposal of finished 
goods In this case, the consumer and the producer are in an advantageous situation 
The producer has the advantage of selling his goods for ready money without much 
intervention from the middlemen, and the consumer for whose benefit the society exists 
has the certainty of getting a good aiticle foi the price offered 

A!s regards the second object of exhibitions, viz , the education of the craftsmen 
and the consequent improvement of the crafts, exhibitions as conducted at present ai e of 
little avail Ho real workers attend the exhibition, poverty and other causes prevent 
them from leaving their homes for distant places, and no serious attempts are made 
to persuade the men with monetary help to attend the exhibition In my opinion, an 
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exliibition without visitors from among the artisan communities fails iii its purpose, 
It IS the craftsmen that can obtain the maiamum benefit acciuing fiom exhibitions 
A number of articles of the same description but of laiying dcgiees of woilnnanship 
are presented for comparison so that people in the respective lines of business may 
tale notes and try to emulate their more shilled brethren Such advantages of exhibi- 
tions are now denied to the real uorlvmcn There is no doubt that exhibitions conducted 
on right lines will have consideiable educative value Annual exhibitions are unneces- 
sary and they may be held once in live jears or so 

Speaking of cottage industries, I should think that in the piesent ignoiant condition 
of almost every class of aitisans, a sort of itinerant exhibition will be productive of 
greater good than one held in any fixed localitj 

The exhibition should contain three diileicnt branches, one for the indigenous 
products of the province, one for thoae of othei pioviuccs of the countr}'^ and one for 
similar articles of foreign make All exhibits should heir labels showing their cost 
and the places of then manufacture Such shows seive to acquaint the men engaged 
in industries with what is being done in other provinces and in other countries 

Qs 34 to 36 — Inter-piovincial tiade representatives are essential for various- 
reasons the chief among tliem aic (1) that tlie} can help in arranging for the right sort 
of exhibits at exhibitions, (2) that they can in time acquaint then own province with 
market prices of articles in other provinces and (3) that thc> can exploit new markets for 
the products of their own province It often happens that when otlier, provinces such as 
Bombay or Bengal want a Madras product usually cxpoitcd to foreign countiies, owing" 
to absence of an organization or recognized representatives who can help in a regular 
interchange of accurate market news, the sudden outside demand unsettles the local 
market and makes it unsteady for a long time 

Trade lepresentative should be chosen from among men who aie themselves directly 
concerned in the manufacture of Indian products Chambers of Commerce and trade 
unions or guilds should be able to suppl-\ such men, but unfortunately such oiganizations 
are rare in oui province Tiade unions at convenient centres are a real want 

Tor the reasons above set foith, trade representatives in foreign countries are 
equallv essential or oven more so The tiade representatives should possess complete 
knowledge of the conditions of labour, marlust, and other requisites connected with a 
business, which obtain in India, and with that knowledge he should proceed to study 
the resources and markets in other countries and be of use in eftectivdj guiding India 
in manufacturing and marketing suitable articles Such people, it need haidlj be 
said, considerably help in the country ascertaining the maiket prices of foreign articles, 
raw and manufactured, used in this land In short, these representatives will bo useful 
in several ways in developing the tiade and industry of the country 

Q 37 — Government departments which use imported articles should publish lists 
of those articles with piice« freight and other charges being noted sepaiately — and' 
also exhibit them at commercial empoiia, museums or exhibitions 

Q 39 — More banking facilities than are at present available should be afforded 
for the marketing of indigenous pioducts, more especially" where the markets for such' 
products are foreign Take ground-nuts for instance , without a bank’s help no business 
in that product is possible Until a year or two ago, it would appear that certain 
banks in Madras and Pondicherry used to pay advances on goods warehoused with 
them At the present time, they" do not advance money on the mere security of goods 
kept in their custodv but wait till they have received from foreign banks advices 
of contracts The banking facilities at piesent available seem moreover to favour only 
big firms that export goods direct Smaller merchants and ryots who are producers have 
got to look to Nattukkottai Chettis, who getting money from the abovesaid banks 
lend the producers at much higher rates of inteiest Anv profit that the ryot may get 
by the sale of his product is often sw allowed up by the heavy interest that he has to pay 
on the loan taken Improvements in the present banking arrangements must therefore- 
be in the dnection of helping smaller merchants and ry"ots 

Existing banking agencies should have branches in important centres where 
articles for export are produced, in order that they may help the producers with advances 
of money in times of necessity" on the sepuiity of goods stocked in their warehouses 
It seems to me that co-operative banks will be most helpful in this respect, for on the 
security of stock on hand they can advance ryots and small merchants sufficient rnoney and 
wait for repayment until the owner of the stock finds a favourable season for the sale of 
goods, subject to certain limitations regarding time The existence of banks will 
enable the producei to avoid taking advances from the trading firmi direct as at piesent 
it will fuither hdlp in the prevention of adulteration of goods, because it will be the 
interest of banks to ensure the quality" of goods before payment of advances If 
arrangements can be made for ordinary banks that now finance Nattukkottai Chettis 
and other money-lenders to divert their available sources toi lending co-operative 
banks, or if in any other way, the co-operative banks that may be started for the pur- 
pose are financed, brighter days will have dawned for the ryots and small nmrehants 
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Tills sjsteui of fiuaucing Mill, I 'lui sure, go fir to impiove tlie present -svretclied 
condition of tlie oidmaiy Morking Meiiei ubo, m ordei to fiid the inonej for the day’s 
food, has not infipqutntlj to sell Ills inaniif ictuies at below the cost piice It must 
be the interest of (io\eimneut to see that li^ely able-bodied peison gets work in the 
country and gets also adequate m tges foi his woik 

Q 44 — In the Meacing industrj of the pi evince with which I am fimiliai, the 
Government’s cftoiis to impiove tlie condition of the hind-loom industry began with the 
establishment, in the leii 1901-02, of a snnll e-sperimental woiJvshop in the School of 
Alts With the remoial of the plant to Silem in the year 190G, I'uis mis dec eloped 
into a factoi}, and the factoii was Morking successfully till about the beginning of the 
jeai 1911 mIicu it had to be abolished OMing to Laid Morlcj’s despatch In 1913, an 
instructional weaving putj was oigaiii/ed whose duty Mas to visit important weating 
centres in the Presidency Mith impioted appliances and acquaint the wea^ers Mith the 
anvantages of those appliances Whafecer the methods adopted by Government, the 
object in general lia- been to iiitiodiice iinproced methods and appliances among the 
Meaving community, this introduction has no doubt resulted in impro\ing the labourer’s 
efficiency geneiall'^ Special mention must be made in this connection of mj experience 
of the work lu the Salem factorj of which I was Siipeiintendent It was the aim of 
tlin factor's 'not mtiely to improve the labomer’s efficiency and skill, but also to improve 
Ills moral chaiacter On account of poseity perhaps, the morality of the average weaver 
IS of a ven loM standard The honest efioris that I made in these diieotions were 
attended Mith disappointing results, and on a careful sciutiiiy, I fciind that various 
causes had contnhuted towards this poor result Only the waifs and strays of the com- 
munity sought admission into the f ictory, while the better class of weaveis who could 
earn then living Mere not atti acted to it, firstly because, faAoiy life is uncongenial 
to tbe MOiver unaccustomed to regular liabits Wt accnstoined to work at capricious 
intervals, .ind second^ because be is a man without ambition Those that joined 
the factory Mere, as (xpected hopelessly incorngihle 

My intimate acquaintance with wcaiers leads me to think that the first step to be 
taken to improve their efficiency is to cieate in them a spiiit of ambition, a liking for 
better life and greater comfoits The weaver must lealue the dignity of labour and 
understand tbe value of time Until lie leaclies that stage, it will be difficult to bring 
liome to his mind the adeantages of improied methods and appliances 

Education m a large sense of tbe term is a condition precedent to his advanctment 
The cducatno value of evliibitions in these dncctions is of considerable importance and 
should be noted 

Factories ue indeed a successful means of improvuig the labourer’s efficiency and 
skill, and there the steps necessary to stimulate tbe men to do better and more efficient 
work such as the award of bonuses, extra Mages, etc , arc all possible But as pointed out 
lireviously, the factoiy is unsinted to Indian conditions m gcnoial and to tliose of the 
weave! in p irticular 

In the case of the Mtavci, lu must be i adeemed from tbe bondage of the money-lendei 
before any proposals can be eiiteitained to impiove bis efficiency I am inclined to 
think that oo-opeiation is the onlv means of iinpioving the condition of the weaver 
classes, in lact of all artisan classe' But co-operative societies among Meayers are 
difficult of accomplishment undei juesciit conditions Mhcn almost eiciy working weaver 
IS indebted to the moncy-lciidei and Mhcn therefore eftoits to start societies are either 
actively opposed oi yicMcd Mitb disfavour bv capitalists Wliatevei the difficulties may 
be, come means should be deyised to start a few pioneer societies All the lequisites foi 
impromig the efficiency of the weaiei will result fioin co-opciatiye associations Co- 
operative'^ credit aill bung about thrift and all its concomitant moral advantages 
by combining saying Mitli oiedit It would teach self-help, self-discipline and prudence 
which the weay er miserably lacks Co-operative purchase would result in tbe cheapness 
of articles combined Mith quality, and co-opeiatiye sales Mould relieve the individual 
weaver of the most difficult poition of his work, yi? , the disposal of lus product and 
leive him free to attend to Ins maufactuiing Mork 

In the initial stages of co-opeiatiye organizations for weayers, outside help is indis- 
pensable especially where the business and technical sides are concerned 

Q 4T — Industrial schools haye trained a ceitam number of men in the use of 
improved appliances and have made them available foi service unclci pmate employers 
In iiidustiial schools, only the piinciples of woiking new appliances are taught Fac- 
tories generally are essential to supplement tbe course of training m schools Only in 
factoiies can the business oi trade-side of an industry be learnt satisfactorily, and for 
tins purpose the factoiy may be owned by private bodies or mav be attached to techni- 
cil or central industiial “cliools In other woids, the school and the factory^ must 
always go together 

I appeuel a separate note on the system of education to be gnen to weaver boy^s in 
industrial schools and on the tiainingto bp giyen to master wenveis and to supervisors 
in teclinological schools 
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Q 50 Industrial schools propei should be under the control oi the Department 

of Industnes As the general education imparted in such schools should be of a spcci il 
charactei so as to be useful to the ciaftsmen in then -loc ition, and is fhev need not nec c- 
saniy conform to the rules of the Educational Code, the control of the Education Depart- 
ment would appear to he unncLessarv The ciattbinen oidiimiilj do not puisne then 
education after a certain stage ind the education tliat thej itcene in an industiial school 
IS not, as in the case of oidinan ho\s, a stage in tlie oidniai> course of general 
education 

Q 50 I'lmic should be i Dncctor of Industnes Mith .i Bond of Ad\ice ihe 

Board sliould ha\e uo executive poneis It should consist of fiom 12 to 20 incmhei-s 
half of nhom should lepiesent the industries aud businesses in the distiicts The Direc- 
toi of Industries should ordiiiaiily abide by the ad\ice of the mayoiitj of the Board, 
and should any diftcience arise between the Director and the Board in matters of 
importance the case should be refei-red to Goaeinment foi find decision The Director 
of Industries should he a man of business 

Q 62 The results of the investigations and rcsenchcs of one pio\inco should be 

made available foi comparison with those of othei pioMiices I do not think tint on 
Imperial Department is at all necessary 

Local Goieinments should ha\c then own exjiciis foi industnes sucli as the ininu- 
facture of coal tar dyes, drugs, scents, essences foi aiwaied watt is, silk cultuic and the 
like, mathematical instruments, etc 

The espeits should work undei the Directoi of Industnes and should generally 
be engaged foi limited periods only In cases where for special leasons the experts 
lequir'e to be peimanently letained, it should he mule a tondilum before conhimdion 
that the expeit should liaae ictually demonstrated the eommeicial possibilities of the 
industry 

Technological research institutes should not be allowed to deseloj) as independent 
units but should be fitted into a general dc\ elopmcnfi scheme foi the whole of India 

As specialization is essential foi the giowth and piogross of industries, only groups 
of inlateff subjects should lecene attention at technological schools 

Couises of study in science subjects in Indi in colleges should not be lestiicted 
to general piinciples alone but should extend to the practical application of those 
principles in the manufaotuie of marketablo products sucli as soaps, candles, etc In 
any demonstration factory that may be started by Goveniment the professors engaged in 
making expel iments connected with an industry^ should give practical demonstration 
of the commercial possibilities of the industry concerned If this proposal should bo 
earned out two research institutes would be ample for the whole of India 

Q 77 — Government experts should be given leaae aud special allowances to study 
developments in industries in other countiies, but the payment of such allowances 
should be deferred until aftei the usefulness and piofitabloness of the siiecial studies 
have been tested The help to supervisors, manageis and technical experts of private 
firms should be in tbe direction oi affording facilitic') for study, such as arrangements 
with well-known workshops and factoiies for then admitting the experts, etc , and 
giving them all help 


Q 84 — Government should assist ludustiial md tiadc journals which would lie of 
leal use to persons actually engaged in iiidustiies Tianslations into vernaculars of 
useful portions of the journal should be aiianged foi the use of those engaged in the 
industry that! ‘do not possess a knowledge of English 

Q 87— Monogiaphs on special industries, especially in the vernacular languages 
lie leaUy useful, but the inioimation embodied in them should have been obtamed 
hist hand Eveiy statement, opinion or aiew expiessed by the coinpilei of eveiw 
monograph should be based on actual facts and figuies These monographs should be 
revised once in five or ten years as may be found convenient, in ordei that they may 
be of real help in organising oi improMug industnes Monogiaphs wiitten on the 
stiength of reports from Distnct Officers aie not of much value 

Q 89 —Speaking of textile fabiics, it must be said that a distinct decline has been 
peiceptible in tbe quality of Indian manufactuies for some time past On account of 
various causes for which he alone cannot be held lesponsible, the average we<aver often 
has lecouise to uncommercial practices which threaten to rum the national credit in 
the industries concerned Ho industry will improve that does not pay attention to the 
quality of materials used and of woikmanship The use of one or the othei of the 
several varieties of modem substitutes foi genuine silk in place of the lattei, the use 
of mfenor metallic threads as if they aie of the right quality, the faulty workmanship 
with the seveial devices to cover up the defects, are common features of modem da? 
mnnutaotures If the present piactice were 'allowed to contmue unchecked, soone? 
or later the rum of the seveial blanches of the weaving industry is inevitable The 
present deplorable condition of the carpet industry is anSnstance in point A system 
of hall-marking goods may effectively check the evil ‘ «ysmm 
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Tliere can be no better agency to undertake tlus work than the caste panchayats 
that nia) still be found amongst every class of weaveis , but the}" would require expert 
supeiMBion At the piesent tunc, such institutions aic untoitunately used only foi 
settling social disputes among the membeis of the community But with organised 
elforts such panchajats might be made useful agencies foi leforms connected with their 
calling 

1) 93 — Silk ind woollen gogds deseiie paiticuhu mention is being cases wheie 
misde'-tiiption is most common It is not only Indian manufactures that are misdescribed 
but more often foreign manufactuies, and the credulous jniblic have no means of 
ascei taming where the deception is practised A few actions oi law will perhaps be 
wholesome in checking deceitful piactices, and I am told that the silk association of 
Greit Biiiain and Iieland had, to take such a step to restiain the misuse of the word silk 

Q 109 — Jails caUji in my opinion, do a ceihun amount of good towards developing 
the ludustiies thej aie engaged m, provided they do not imdeisell their pioducts With 
laiouiiblc laboui conditions, jails could manage to manufacture goods of the highest 
qualitj which would serve as samples for private poisons to copy I think that the 
central jail at Yelloie has alicady done some good serMce to the cause of carpet weaving 
and IS capable of domg even greater good It might not perhaps be wrong to state 
that but foi ceilnin jails in India the carpet industiy would have been in a much worse 
condition 

Q 110 — As regards the weaving mdustry in which I have been actively engaged, 
I have in previous paragraphs suggested certain lines on which the industry should be 
developed I liavo laid special stress on the need for the education of weavers and the 
necessit} foi co-opeiative societies among them as jiowcrful means of improving their 
efhcicncy 

With regard to improved appliances in weaving, a caioful examination of the com- 
paritivc merits of the diftcient tjjies of looms hitherto placed on the market has revealed 
tlie fact that the flj shuttle loom that has been adopted by us is the best all round Bor 
pattern work, the Jacquard machine has been found eminently suited, but it has not 
been long befoie the public and its cost is beyond the capacity of individual weavers 
In couise of time howevei, co-operative efiorts may, it is hoped, bring about a free 
adoption of this machine also So far then as the actual weaving operations are 
concerned the^ improved appliances now recommended bv the depirtment for use by 
wciivers are satisfactory The means adopted to acquaint ilioin with these appliances 
have ilbo pioved satisfactory The only’ question that icmains difficult of solution is 
that which relates to the improvement in the preliminaiy process of sis'mg warps of 
cotton The modem methods adopted in advanced countnes have been tiied in India, 
but with little success 1 believe that expeninentb should be continued not only with 
V iiious kinds of appliances but also with dillcicnt methods of size mixing, particularly 
with matcnils easilv procurable in India In carrying on such experiments, it must be 
boiiio 111 mind tint the ijiplu ition of ciioi|» and 1 iboui-saving methods should in no 
vvi'-c Intel foie with the quility of the warp, for if they should, the reputation for 
dui ibilitv which huid-wovtii cloths h.ivi long eiijoved would be lost altogether lland- 
loom pioducts form only a portion of the total consumption in the countiy The Indian 
powei-looni iiidiistn should iho 1 o developed alongside of the hand industiy 

In wool weiving, the carpel and shawl industries deserve special consideration 

Shawl industiy will be a new industry foi Southern India and I append a copy of 
a printed note on tlic subject which I eontnlmted to the Journal “ Wealth of India ” 

I'lic c ii]ict-wc iving indiistn in India was once a most flnini-hing indiistiv lare-elv 
pitioiu/cd by ilogluil Einporois After theu time, owing to lack of patrouao-e ^the 
industiv begin to decline The London Exhibition ot 18')] in which Indian enrpeds had 
been o'iiibited was howevei the means of creating a large foieign market, thus givinn- i 
strong imjietiis to the industry But this was only for a time, as undue conipetition 
and commercial rivalry in the business soon led to a detenoiation in the quality of the 
piodiict botli in materials and iii workminship The piesent position of the carpet 
industiy in India can be summed up in the following words — Theie is practically no 
dcmancl in the countrv for the costly Indian caipet and the industry must depend foi 
its oMstcnce eiihiely on foreign demand Eoieign countUes want carpets of "ood 
qualities with natural dyes used in them at verv cheap rates The ignoi.ant caipet 
wo IV er uiifoituiiatcly cannot do my business without a host of middlemen Between the 
consumer in a' foreign countiy and the actual worker in India, there are no less than five 
intermediaries Witli low prices ofleied for finished products and inci eased rates demanded 
for i.iw materials, the carpet weaver finds his position raoie and more piecaiious and 
1 = evnv chiv threatened with extinction The first question that would suggest itself 
111 connection with the possible resuscitation of the indiistrv would be, whethei with all 
attempts at improvement, it has any chances of survival in these dav's, when power- 
loom piodvictinns can bo had at considerablv cheaper rates and when ait and luxury 
ire siiboidinated to utility and economv This artistic industry stands on the same 
level IS the kindred arts of painting and mnsic, and as the latter have their patrons, so has 
this industiy also There are art patrons even today all over the world, especially in 
Americ v who will gladh cnconiage tine art for the sake of art at any cost 
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How Uien can tlic c iiiiet indiisln bo usloicd to itb oiiginal stilt iiid fui-tber dint- 
loped if possible^ Tlic fast ictjuiMie is t inaiKot for high gi uio cupels In tho crcHion 
of such i maiktt, the Goicinmciil imisi iit.ds take the load bj puu-lnsing a tmtam 
numboi of these piodutls foi the deioiation ot jiniioitaiit publn Innhluig, .md the lik< 
When the Gostinmtnt Ins sliowii this hud of tiitoui ignnoiit, tbnf i in bo no donht 
but tint tho uistociacv mil tollou m tlieu \vnke A sbadioi uid rnou rtsotiKfful 
nnrkct smU ho\\e\ei In* tho foioign m-irkot iiu ins ol idvtrtisom- nt^ itnd tho hh . 

tlu tiulo itpicsent lines ni the touigii countius of Mhom rnontion Ins in on unde iii 
-1 pienous puiigraph ciiu dhuinth isphut the foioign nnilil fn addition to ndstr- 
tisino those nitidis tint it has bom tho nistoin hilhi to to jiiodiitt, thi if p-nentatnos 
Lin iMOitnii tho t'slos of othoi coiuitrios lud an uigc foi niodihi itions 1 oing mtrc.duotd 
in Indnu piodui lions itioidinpK lining tlins nnitod i nuiint, tin f iiiiidiinu' 
cirpet wtntoi niiist bt loiibod to ulion Tin hist thing to do will li to gnuit him 
loans on tisj (orms of lop n nionl to onaidc liini to fio' hinisdl fioni the < Intdios of tin 
nionoi-londn and al'o to pinthasf good intlimls 

Of tho matoinls used in (iiinets, nool and d\o sluhs m tlu nuoi important As 
regirds nonl, ipait fiom tho i|uilil\ of ‘south Indnn Mod b. ing jooi. tlu difimiUi in 
pioniiiiig a siifhcionl qinntiti of it is btioining mou and nioti nut' ith tho 
expinsion of igiii nlliir.il o])i i liions, Ihi ii< i ot gi i mg gionnds is diminishing and no 
proper alltiilion is naid to sliecp-hii eding \1! Kinds of In Ip snt li n tho ptit\i«ioii 
of pastuio giounds and dtoits to impioio tin bitod slniuld br ninloiad Mith i mom to 
make a^ailahlc i hollor cjinliU of nool at a mode nit < Ost 

With regard to die stalls, it is noil 1 noun tbit ii the carpet btisnio-s logeliblo 
dtfs aio insTsfcd on h\ pmehasors Fafililits slioiild (hoiofoit bo afioidod for Ibo 
cai])et uoaici obi lining uilb f tst flu nofiscaiv d\o sluils and foi bis ncouing a sound 
tr lining in tho u'C of these slufts 

With piopor inatoiinls made a'aildilo foi work, uith an unf< titled disi rotion 
in tlu maltoi of design and fiiloiuing ind uilh Ihe ptospirt of i good price for his 
article, the Indian ( irpet uenii t m al nnj tune hriiig into phu his aitishf insfinds 
uhich lac hidden foi unnt ol opportumtus 

() 112 — I nou (nine to inotlu r < bus of li\tiii mdtn'ln, \ir, the “ilk nidusln 
The silk induslij uould mean cilhei the piodiution of nlk anin or tlu inamif''i tiiTi 
of sill Mira into filiius Ilolh indnstius niv impoitint '1 he sil!^ iiuliistn u is 
once a pouciful source of weilth to the (ounfn hut it has Fince gone liickunrd A 
caieful sfmh of the figuies ichting to o'poits and impoils rf silk and si)k goods uul i 
close observation of tlu si 1!>'VM i\ ing indusliv, is it iM I it pri till le ul ’ot to Ihi 
follouing ((inclusions ipguding Ihe present si i{(> of tlu> mtiiu r\ in tin i oiinlrv — 

(1) Tho pioduetumof silk lia^ omistdei'abK dimiinshed 

(2) Tho piico of Indnn «ilk m foreign niirlvois Ins gone down 

(t) The minufactuu of uticlos such is gov n pieies for o\pt)it to Luvojio 1ms 

ceased 


(1) The mniiufaduro of goods foi the use of Iiidmis has intreased 

(5) A verv largo quantifv of foicign silk (sjiecinllv the Chinese vanriv lins novr 
come to he used in Indian m inufaetnies 

(6) Impoils of silk goods for the use of Indians is vveil is of Iliiropeans and 
Eurasians have inci eased 

Uie marked decline in the indiistn Ins hi'on altiihnted to vaiious ( iiises (hi thief 
among them being (1) the pooi (piabh id Indnn loirunis due lo di oi ed vioinis, (2) tlu 
defective mcGiods ot iciiiiig uul leeling ( i) flu uitiodnition of stvpial I nuK of ^ilk 
substitutes and (1) tlie eompelition of Chun uul Jajnn All these causes it v ill be 
seen, are lemediable The (pialilv of roroonseui bo impi-ovod and thd defective melliods 
of leanng and leehng inav bo sol right with the liclp of e\pcrls 'Ihe introdiiclinn of 
silk substitutes tan he piovented In means of sv slemulised at linn, if sucli an mtioduclion 
be due to mnoiance oi fiaud The histoiv of aitifuial sill smre its intioduitum into 
the inaikel has piovcd heiond cavil that goods mndo of that matcrnl Invi ost ihlished 
themselves quite indopondentlv of genuine sjlk 'Tlie vvoild’s demmd for real silk has 
lemained unabited and tho piiee of it has boon steadilv growing The case of silk 
goods Ins a special significame in India vvlieie on account of loligious and nihei (ausfs 
these goods have a ppculini atliaetion csppciallv when made of indigenous silk Comiug 
to tin question ol (ompotition the improvements suggested above and a little oigmisa" 
non among the silk piodiieeis ind raanufactureis will siirelv combat the evil No 
doubt, owing largelv to the igiiorinco of the weavei and owing also to the uu>-eiuut\ 
and svslematiscd work of tho Cbincse .and Japanese ti ukrs, the silk of these two cmnilries 
possessing no hcitei qualities ill in those of the Indian varieties but of eoiisideiablv 
liighei puces often flood the Indian iiiaiket 

cheapness and not fjuahtv is the essential requisite and 
theicfore ollorts shouhl in the first instance be diiectcd towards caiTvine' out ns manv 
imprevemonts as are absolute^ necessarj^ to satisfv tlie Indian weavei On the principle 
tbit home piorliiition <houl(l fust sxtisfj home demand nil the available Indian mil 
should be used fust to meet the demand iii the countn Shouhl there he am e\ccss nevv 
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linos of manufacture sliould be devised, in fact, the production of silb fibre and the 
manufacture ot it into fabrics help each other It has been said that nith a legulaih 
oiganised stait, India, so cminentlj fitted in every waj for the production of silk, maj le 
made the laigest silk pioducing country in the world, though at present it occupies 
the lowest link among such countries If the future predicated lor it should come 
to pass, India’s aim should be to utilise all bei lesouices in the country Not only 
should attemjits be made to manufaetuie such of those articles as are non imported, but 
new methods and means should be used for using up the lau material in the land 
Power dinen factories have been knovn to take no notice of small orders or of orders 
requiring special designs oi constant changes in them Hand looms for that reason 
hate still a place in the industrial noild whatever the countiy of jiroduction may be 
With the material produced in the couiiti-j and under fatouiable conditions of labour, 

Indian hand looms inaj be piofitably emploted to make such articles as neclrties, iibl ons, 
cur'^aiiis, umbrella coteiings and so foitli Recent expciiiuents made bv the department 
tilth th( Jacquard machines and swivel shuttles hate letealed great possibilities in tint 
line of work 

ihc maniifacfiue of gold thread on uiodein lines is dcseiting of intiodiiction into Goldthteid 
the coiiiitia 'Hie quantitt of "old thread, especially the finer sorts, used in Indian manu- nmnnfacture 
fictuie-, IS something enormous The chief lati materials arc silk and siltei the foimei 
0+ uhich, IS has been shonn in a pietious paiagraph is (sseiuially an Indian product 
il his been found possible in Indii to leel the silk to the fineness leqiiiicd foi finer 
sorts of gold thread The machinery lequiied to make the tine id, ti/ , the t\iie di awing 
machine the flattening machine, the threading machine and gilding machines are ill 
available now for immediate woik at ifadias 

The gold thread indiistij will be one new opcninir for the use of the Indian silk fibii 

On recount of the enoinious lesouifcs of the counti's in oil seeds of various kinds it Oilptessm? 
seems to me that the industij^ connected with the picssing ot oil is pecnliail'v suited to miastri 
India where labour conditions ue favoiuablc The piessing of oil In meins of up to 
date macliineiv the piuilying of the sune to mike it edible and its comeision into 
vaiions niaikefable products such as aic now mad( in Fiance can all be undertaken in 
India with adiantage The two factors necessarA to make the industry successful are 
(1) good matlnncij and (2) expert assistance The indiistic if estihlished will he a 
souice of wcallli to the countiy , for not onlv will the manufactme of oil be tamed on in 
the land, hut ilso the lefuse of the seeds oi cikes as thev aie called will be made 
available for u'e in tbe country as manuie Gioiiud iiiit cake alone will be sufficient 
manuie foi a large area of wet land 

Q 113 — Tbe supply of aarions fibies available in tbe coiintrj sucb as ton, j,almM i Eiw products 
fibre, aloe, sannlieinji, calatropis, and fhe like affords i veiv good case for iniesfigation lor m\e«Ugation 
with a vj.ew to their development 

A scheme for the education of wearer bo-^s on the following lines will, I consider, Kductvuon ot 
be satisfactory A hoy should be sent to school at the age of 7 and he should oidinanh weaver Tioys 
nndeigo a loiusc of fi uning for fi "^ears The cuiiiciilum of stud> foi wearer boys need 
nor noi cssiiilr ronfoim to the rules of flic educational code applicable to ordinary schools 
The important flung to be borne in mind is tint an inculcation of ideas of moialitr that 
wall be useful in business life is as necessair as anj other phase of education oi even more 
TL'v ol lect can be secured by aiianging for lessons hem" giren with the aid of moral 
stories ’ 

Coming to detail, I think tint there should he three stages in the education of 
rveavei bo'vs The first two stages rrill be in one school which may be called “ Weareis’ 

Elementar '5 School ” The third stage in the students’ career will he gone through in the 
indiishial sdiool In the first stage which should last thiee 'seais, tint is, ua'il the bor 
reaches bis tenth ■^eai no industrial education of anv kind should he attempted All 
that the bor s must he expected to do dining that peiiod is to cultivate habits of attention 
and puiictuility and to learn to ohserre things In the second stage, which should last 
a "^ear will begin indiistrnl education but it will be of an elementair chaiactei B'-ys 
will be made to liandle ordiiiaiT apjiliances and do it with^care and neatness The 
elemontar'v schools must be provided rvith models of all appliances old and impzored The 
completion of the elementair school course marks the completion of fhe necessary pieli- 
minai-j education This scheme would presuppose that every laige wearing centre should 
he provided rvitli an eleinentarr' school in which rveaving should form part of the 
ciirrieuliim 

The hors when thev come to the industrial school should possess the educational Induelnsl schools 
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qualifications of an oidiuaiv fourth class pupil The course in the indiistnal school will 
last two lears and this long period is suggested in order to enable those bo-^s lliat 
cannot loin a factory or a similar institution, to acquire 'kill b^ constant practice Pio- 
vision sliould be made in tbe scliool for literary education on general lines but subordinated 

to industrial education It rvoiild be sufficient to hare a ferv schools and in very i 

important weaving centres ' I 

Such schools must serve also as complete oi fullv developed indiistnal schools Those a cohmcal eohools I 

of the students of the industrial schools who have done very good work in the school 
nnd who wish to leeeire n further training in the higher forms of weaving, such as 
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pattern woik, with a view to become mastei weaveis, should be aftorded facilities foi &tudj 
in the technical school For the whole piesidencj one or two such technical schools will be 
sufficient These schools will be the sources of supplj of teacheis who undertake the 
educition of weavers in industinl schools, and of supei visors oi managers of weaving 

factone^in^ the first three ^eais of w'eaver pupils’ couise no stipends need be paid, 
but dunn<r°the succeeding two -^eais as a soit of compensation to the parents, stipends 
=hould be°offeied equivalent in amount to what the boy would eain if he worked at 
home Roughly a stipend of Es 3 to Es 5 might be paid In the idvanced course of a 
weaver student, a stipend of Es 8 to Es 10 might be necessarj but the student 
could be made to earn neaily the whole amount of his stipends 

Admission into industrial oi technical schools should not in mi opinion be lestiictcd 
to weavei caste boys I have learnt fiom experience that a noii-weavei can, by caieful 
attention and constant application, tinn out to be eien a better workman than one of a 
lecognised weavei caste or profession Men of education and means who want ti lining 
in vTew to their qualifying themselves as managers and supcnisors should be clniged fees 
Befoie pioceeding to discuss the possibilities of establishing in India, an industry 
in shawl weaving we must considei two important points The first is whether there is 
a sufficient demand for shawls in India to make tlie iiidustn profitable and the second 
IS whethei, assuming that there is sufficient demand, facilities exist foi getting in the 
countrv the raw materials necessarj’- foi the manufactuie, in othei woids, whether wool 
■sain suitable for shawls is available and if not, whethei satisfaeton arrangements can be 
made to make it in the future 

As legaids the first point, it must be lemembeied that India is a hot countrj' and that 
the uecessit'v for waim clothing exists onlj in the hill stations and in the plains duiing 
cold weather Eashmii which has long enjoyed a leputation for its shawls is a mount- 
ainous tiacl and as necessity cieates industries, this place has been the seat of the 
shawl industiw from time immemoiial Eashmii shawls, it is well known, are very 
costh and can be thought of only b\ the aiistociacy IFhat then do others do to protect 
themsehes from cold is the question The lower classes of people have been satisfied with 
eoaise kumhUcs, the middle classes weie using till very recently quilted cotton and 
dupaties, the formei in Uppei India and the lattei in the south and it was considered 
that, in addition to these articles beintr cheapei they weie better protectois fiom cold than 
woollen apparel We find, howeier, that of late the quantit-\ of impoited woollen goods 
has considerablj' increased shawls forming no small piopoition of the impoits Evidenth 
the increasing impoits aie due to a change in the fasluon of the people, for which I 
think, the large influx of imported German shawls is mainly responsible Anyhow there 
exists, at present, a laige demand foi shawls 

Coming to the second question, the wool used foi the Kashmir shawls and called' 
paslimina is a fine downy undei covering of the Kashmii goat which flouiishes onh in 
select areas That it is difficult to get pashmina in laige quantities foi the manufactuie of 
shawls on a commercial scale theie is no doubt and the sheep’s wool that can be had all 
ovei the countiy is fit for nothing but Jumhhes vSo then, the law material necessaiy 
foi shawl weaving is at uresent not available in the countri And the prospects of getting 
it in the future are not hopeful Some yeais ago, an attempt was made in the south 
of India to improve the local breed by imjiorting meiino lams from Austialia and some 
bales of wool were actually exported to England which were*pronounced to be very good 
foi textile purposes, but the experimental sheep farm which had been placed undei the 
chaige of a European Commissariat Officer had to be closed as it was found that it did 
not pay its own expenses The conditions that exist at present are in no way better and' 
the prospects of getting good results with a repetition of the experiment are at best 
pi oblematic ’ 

It IS clear theiefoie that, to cam on the industn of shawl manufacture we should 
look to othei countries for the law mateiial, but this fact need not discourage any one 
We have before us the example of Biitain and other great manufacturing countries of 
the world depending on countries othei than then own foi the supply of raw mateiials 
The question of raw material being thus dis->msed of, we shall jiroceed to consider if 
India possesses am special advantages to enable her to compete successfully with other 
rountiies in the matter of the manufactuie of shawls Labour is the only determining 
factor of importance and there is no doubt that labour is generally^ cheap in India, though 
unfoitunatelv inefficient The expenmeuts that were conducted at the Goieinment weav- 
ing factory at Salem (now extinct) in the j^ears 1908 to 1910 with the manufactuie of 
shawls with imported yam showed beyond cavil that, in this particulai industry, howevei, 
sufficiently^ cheap and efficient labour could be had in the country which would produce an 
article that can successfullv compete with the imported German shawl The material used 
for the experiment was obtained through one of the important European firms in Madras 
in the form of cops and spools The qualitv of the woven shawl was pronounced excellent 
by several firms engaged in the trade and the working expenses connected with the 
maniii'icturG werG indcGcI so sni3.Ii tliat tliG busiiiGss promised, to yield a very good piofit 
on the capital invested Such weie the results of the experiments carried on in Salem 
but similar experiments made in Madras in the yeais 1911 and 1912 were not followed with. 
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tlie same salasfactoij icsiilts Laen so, it "ttould appeii that tlie finislied product ivas 
u-ell able to compete with tbe imported Geiman sLaul The difterence in the results vras 
mainly due to the fact that labour m Madias ivas dearer than in Salem Indian labouiers 
though constitutionall-^ very negligent and immobile can be tiusted to turn out good 
" (Jik under piopei supervision, and expeiience Ins anipl^ pioied that it would pay in the 
lou,l lun to have efficient though costh supeiMsion One important item that should 
always be borne in mind in deteimming the place of manufactuie is the cheapne=s ot 
I il oui available in the place With proper supervision, labour can be made moie 
efficient than it would otherwise be 

Year by year, the cost of living becomes greater and laboui consequently gets dearer 
Tl'erc can be no doubt that if an attempt were made now to produce shawls in Salem 
similar to those made in 1908-10, the working expenses would be greater than before, but 
It must be remembered that this circumstance is common all over the world and afiects 
no one industry in particular 

The manufacture of woollen goods has some special advantages over the manufacture 
of cotton goods which make the Indian weaver’s work considerably easy These advantages 
relate to the process of ” sizing ” which the wool yarn does not require but which is 
indispensable to the cotton yarn and gives no small trouble to the Indian weaver If the 
yarn is got out in cops and spools, the former for warp and the latter for weft, all that 
requires to be done is to prepare waips to be put on the loom It has often been pointed 
out that the preliminary processes that the yarn should undergo before it is fit for weaving 
are even more important than weaving itself, as the facility for weaving and the qinlitv 
of the woven fabric largely depend on the satisfactory treatment the yarn receives, and 
when these piehmimry processes, which, in India, would take considerable time, have 
been previously finished elsewhere, one can very well imderstand how easily the Indian 
weaver with his inherited skill and few wants can produce a chean and good article In 
•speaking of the experiments referied to above, mention must be made of the fact that the 
fly shuttle was used to weave the shawls An ordinary weaver earning between 4 to 6 
annas was easily able to produce in a day of 8 hours between 3k to 5 yards, while a 
clever weaver could mnke nearly three shawls 

Laboui conditions being favourable to the manufactuie of shawls in the countiy, 
ihe next question to be consideied is the souice of supplj of the lau maleiial 
One would naturalh think of the United Kingdom in this connection where 
vnollen manufactuie is the oldest branch of the textile industrj' and where 
the industry is spoken of as having “ long been the glorj of England and 
the envv of other nations ” Katne English vools aie long stapled and are best adapted 
foi the noistedi industry foi uhioh England has long been noted The home clip of vool 
IS estimated at 130,000,000 Ib annually, of which 30,000,000 lb are exported Even 
to-day wool forms the principal agricultural export of the United Kingdom Enghsli 
wool will be quite good for shawls and it maj, tbeiefoie, be got out for the purpose 

Austialia is anotliei place from where vool of excellent qualitv can be had In fact, 
it IS the greatest wool-producing legion in the world and furnishes half the world’s con- 
sumption South Afiica is another place Australia and South Africa are the two 
principal coimtiies that supply wool to the United Kingdom and it is estimated that the 
two together supplj annually, not less than 500,000,000 lb We have already pointed 
out that the mere supply of wool, as distinguished from woollen jmrn, is no use loi slnwl 
manufactuie in India and it would, theiefore, be necessary to import woollen jiain, and 
if this can be done, the shawl industry' may be started! on a firm ba=is and oaiiied on 
successfully 

In speaking of wool and woollen yarn, I think it would be desirable to explain what 
woisted means The word “ worsted ” is derived from a •village of that name m Norwich 
which IS the leading centre of woollen manufactures All long stapled wools are combed 
and then spun into what is called worsted yam Short stapled wools on the other hand 
are carded and are called woollen varn in a restricted sense 


Oral Evidknce, 25th Jihhart lOlY 

d/i A Chatterton — Q You have been woiking on these industrial questions for 
some very considerable time You refer to joui experience in the aluminium and chrome 
le<athei industries How did you first become connected with aluminium ^ — A I was ap- 
pointed office managei of the aluminium depaitment 

Q And as regards chrome leather '’ — A I was put in cliaige of the busines'i portion 
Q 'And latei on j'ou took up weaving ’ — A Yes 

Q You had no pievious knowledge of wea-ving, oi am pi ictical experience of it 
before you were put m charge of it P — A No 

Q How long is it since jou began to work in the weaMuir branch P — A I beeran in 

A902 

Q And when did you go to the Salem Weaving EactoryP — A In 1906 
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Q The S'llem AVeiving I letoij ^\ is closed under llie oideis ot ihc Go^elnment■' — 
A Yes 

Q "When* — 4 A1 out Septeinbei 1910 

Q Some time litei on, I uudeistsnd joii made a suiicj on (he lesuHt oi the uoih in 
connection uith this ueaiing Cm joii state hiieflj’ uhit iias tho result of the \aiious 
expeiiments tint had heen m ido m Madi is uid coitiin industu il sdiools to iniiodiue 
imnioiemeiits into tho hand-loom indiisli^ ^—4 In nmn> of the L 'st Co ist distrn ts a 
immbei of fly-shuttles ucie bi ought into vise as a result oi the imliitnc work that Go\- 
einmeiit did 

Q Ilow muij 1 1 counted ibout si\ thousiiid a+ tlic lime 

Q Une -^ou aii> Inoulodgc non as to tlic ( \tetit to ulinh it has spipid® — 1 '1 o 
twice 01 thrice tin nunibei It would be about 20,000 

PicsulciiJ — Q About how main weaacm an ^thcio in the {iicaidencj “ — 1 1 
c iniiot s ij 

l/i A ChalteHon — Q You liaic been going about the coiintr> with peripatetic 
Ycniiig piitics line -^oii iiioi with iiij success tlirougli the ageiici of these paifies* 
— 1 Yes 

Q Uow in ini looms line been iniiodiieed in eonscqueiiee •' — *1 About si\ to seven 
liuiidied 

Q In how mauj years — A In ibout four jcai , but dining the list \ cu theie w w 
sen little weuk on necount of the w ir 


Q On the East Coast } on say tint 20,000 Ih-shultle looms weio intiodiiecd witli 
coiupuatnelj little ciloit on tho pait of the dcpiitment Yow you ne making mi\ 
iigoious eftorts in ceitain paits of the country and hare been iblc to get sia. or seven 
hnndred looms in Is thei-e anv pntieulii reason why, in the one place, the woik 
should he cxticmely suecessful, whilst in the otliei it is a matter of veiy small ginvvih — 
A It IS 1 iiiattci of time It will develop giadiialh , even tlicie it developed gi idiiilh 

Q Is it i matter of thei oig inisation oi the ti ido at ill whiili ihoets it^ — 4 That has 
ilso got to do w ith it 

Q In vvhvt war’ — 4 Eoi instance in the Kuuliaram or Iviili tride 'heu* is an 
oiganisation on the East Coast districts foi the disposal of maniifne tuud goods ind so the 
vveaveis aie able to get advaiiees aciv easily, and woik them off soon 

Q Eiom whom do they go* these advances*’ Is it from tho mcnlianls in Jf idi is-' — 
4 Yes, also from local agents 

Q You have a highH organised method ot disposing of the artlele^ that vou ini nu- 
faetuie '' — A Yes 

Q And that tends gicatly to populuisc any method to imjuovc maniif letnie*® — 1 

Yes 

Q Would ion isciibe the sue cess of the woik of the elepntment in th it ])ait of the 
countiy to the fact that there alicidy exists a highh oiganisoJ mercantile lacthocl 
of disposing of tho pioducts of inanulactuie’’ — 1 I think caeh lielj ed *o develop the' 
othei The oigmisation wasbettei developed aftei tho mtiodnetion ot the flv -shuttle 

Q Whilst with the perijiatctic paitics hive vou made attempt to stait co- 
operative societies oi mtioduee any Kind of oiganisation*’ — -1 I did not sf iv siifficieutlv 
long in any place to attempt it 

Q Have any local attempts been made*’ — 4 Not tint I know of 

Q Putting it 111 lupees, annas and pies, what do vou sujiposo the wcivoi go's 
thiough using these impioved methods of working*’ — .4 While ui oidiiiaiv man gets 
Rs 7-8-0 the fly-shuttle weavei vvil get Its 10 a raonfh 

Q Are vmii aequainted with the hind-loom weiving factoues which wcie staitcd 
some veirs ago Aie any of them now woikiiig sueressfiilly ■’—A None thov liave ill 
come to grief 

Q Why IS tint*’ — 4 Thiee or foui causes can he given want of skilled maingeis 
who Iniow' the business, disunion miong tho nianigemcnt, but the gicatest obstacle is. the 
labouiei himself A man who knows anvthing about fly-shuttles demands wages out 
of proportion to his real worth Ue takes advances and luns away Tho men aie nn ible to 
control them, and tlieie is no means of recoveung the money If the einplovei files a 
suit he will be spending exti a money uselessly 

Vr C E Lou — Q Aic the weaveis aht uly indebted® — 4 IV, generally 

Q Has their lunuing away fiom these factoiies anything to do with the fait that 
they aie indebted to somebody else ® — A Yes, some of them used to come to these freto- 
iies and take money hut before thex could work oft the advance they would oo hick to 
then pievious employei ^ 


-Q Have you any idea of the nnmbei of factoiies staited®- 


4 


il/i A Chattel ton 
I know of a dozen 

Q Were theie more P~ A Piobibly there may haveleeii 

vQ manj \veaving factories are tliere in cMsteucn on ilm WnQf i i 

still running ®-A There are, I think, half a dozen doin^good work 
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Q Tliey aie doing a largo business, nianj of tbem? — A I don’t know nbat is 
happening aftei the war Befoie that they neie doing good noik 

Q Why IS it that the weaving factories on the West Coast are successful, and the 
fly-shuttle industry on the East Coast likewise so, but in the middle pait practieilly 
nothing is done^ — ii On the West Coast the emplojes aie all Indian Christiins Ihey 
have been under obligation to some of these Missionaries They are fed and clothed 
there, and the employers have control over the men, so they raiely lun awaj 
Piestdent — Q They get elementary education® — A Yes 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Besides the Basel Mission, there are a ceitain uumbei of 
private factories running on exactly the same lines® — A I don’t tliinl, , tlieie may be 
one or two There was one that came to grief on the West Coast 

Q There were factories started in Maduia, one of the largest ueaving rcntres in the 
presidencj’’ Do you Icnow nhy that large factory which was started for u eaving bordered 
cloths came to grief, although there was plentj of capital behind it® — A- Mostly on 
account of laboui difficulties The uoikmen used to swindle gold thread, silk, etc , and 
after some years when the propiietois took stock they found that a hrge part of the 
stock was missing 

Q Are the weavers usually illiterate® — A Yes 
Q They suffer very badly from want of education® — A Yes 

Q Do jou know if attempts were made to introduce education among neaveis some 
yeans ago ® — A You recommended it, but I don’t know if it was put into effect 

Q There is a term which has been introduced of late jeais called the “ Master 
weaver ”, do you know what it means® — A In othei words they are foremen 
Q They are men who could be foremen® — A Yes 

Q Is it likely that by training in special institutions, such as the one irhich is under 
erection at Madura, that this class of Master weaver, with a thoroughly ^ood training, 
would be able to go into the weaving villages and introduce a kind of organisation among 
the weavers, without actually starting a factory- which would be soccessful® — 4 It is 
very doubtful 

' Q Do you think if jou put up a warping mill and gaae out noik to 1he i t ivers in 
their own homes, that the weavers would work there® — A I think the pielimmaiy step 
should be to educate the weavers before they could receive any improved ideas 

Q Would the influence of the Bania, who has got the nea\ei more or less in his 
clutches, be so strong as to prevent any efforts towards that end® — A Oh, -^es, it yill 
Q If you aie going to try and impioie the whole of the weaving community, is it 
necessary that we should fiist establish something in the way of co-operative credit 
societies among them, so as to giadually get them into a better financial position® — A 
Yes 

Q The second step is to educate them ® — A Yes 

Q And the third to provide these Master weavers with an organisation dealing with 
the technical and commercial side ® — A Yes 

Hon’hle Str R N Mookerjee — Q Who was the guiding spirit during the rapid 
development of the Madras weaving industiy® — A Mr Chatterton 

Mr C E Low — Q Will you describe how a peripatetic demonstration party v orks, 
how it demonstrates the fly-shuttle loom® — A The party consisting of the Superintendent 
, and two or three maistries goes to certain villages with looms Thej’- make a preliminarv' 
survey to And out which villages need help Then they select a place wheie all these 
weavers are gathered They put up a loom and then demonstrate it actually 

Q How do you get the weavers to come and look® — A With the help ot the revenue 
officials We gather the men by means of tom-toms Then we explain the object of the 
demonstration and then give actual demonstiations 

Q How many days do you stay in each village® — A It depends upon how the 
villagers receive the party and want to be benefited by the advice given In ertain 
places it has taken weeks without an-\ effect, in other places one dav’s work has produced 
marvellous results It all depends upon the men and the influence the Bania has in 
any particular v illage 

Q Is the influence of the Bania against the fly-shuttle loom ® — A Ye® they don’t 
want these individual weavers woiking under them to improve their position and get 
^way from them They want to keep them always in their grip If they find these 
fellows earn a little more so as to be able to purchase fly-shuttle looms themselves, they 
don’t like it 

Q Do you know anj thing of the Conjeeveram Weaver’s Society® — A I don’t know 
much about it 

Q Is it not the case that these Chetties who are very often superior weavers have 
men working for them in their houses ? — A Yes 
Q And they make a profit on it? — A Yes 

Q Although these factories could not succeed® — A Because the ordinary weaver 
does not like factory life, he does not want to subject himself to any discipline He can 
work at home as he likes 
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Q How does the Clietti m mage, does he make them voik in his house sometimes ^ 

4 Nohodj goes to the Chetti’s liousc, the Chetti gnes ad^nncos and thoj uoi]. at home 
Q What I asked was uhethei theie ^^as am oi this class, the iich -Memeis, who 
hme seienl looms in their house openled h-^ othei weaieis, oi by paid labour-'— 4 
That is "veiy raielj done, geneially each weaiei is allowed to woik in his own home 
The yarn is adianced and a aveek’s wages aie also adaanced , , , , 

Q But the Chetti has hold oaci the man who woiks in his own house, so th.it il the 
Chetti cast him oil, he could not hoi row from an j one else, is th it so'-' — 4 Yes 

Hon’ hie Pandit iM M Mahiviya —Q How long haac aou been engaged in this 
work of spieading wtaaing factoiies-' — 4 Htaila, fifteen jears 

Q Wheie did jou leain the art jomself 4 Bj constant application 
Q You sa-^ that these peiipatetic weaaing piities aisit aarious parts of the countij , 
besides jouisell, is theie anjone else going about with these paities-' A Yes, theie is 
one else 

Q How many distiicts. do jou aisit m the jcai®— 4 I aisited about six distiicts 
in the course of tliiee 3 eais 

Q And joui .assistant oi colleague''— 4 He was appointed only last jear, he has 
aisited, I think, t,wo districts 

Q Do aou think theie is need foi moic poisons like aou moaiiig about the proaince, 
in oidei to meet the iccjuiiements of the whole picsidenc} ^ — ^.1 lies, one or two assist- 
ants maj help us, foi inst.aneo the^ iiiaa he in a position to le-aisit the place wheiei n 
demonstiation has been held and help with adaiee As it is, we are not in a position to 
go back to the aillagcs once aisited 

Q Do lou confine join atjentioii to explaining tnthem these matteis ihout weaaing, 
or do 10 U also mstiuct tliem about the piineiples of co-oporntion •' — 4 I tell them the 
aalue of oiganisation I go ibout preacliing' Of couise In illiisti iting (eitain specific 
cas&s I 'ell them how bciiefieial it would bo to nigaiiiso thcmselaes 

Q Y'ou saj that much is needed in the waa of co-o])or.a*iae societies to impioac the 
condition of the people® — 4 Yes 

Q You haae no co-opeiatiae societies foi these weaaers® — 4 Xo 
Q Excepti the union it Conjeeaeiam® — 4 Y'es 

Q Haae you made anj eftoits to eicatc such societies® — 4 I thought it was the 
woik. of the Rcgistr.ar of Co-opeiative Societies 

Q About those itinoiaiit exhibitions that aou suggest do aou want them in addition 
to these peiipatetic societies® — 4 As pait of it 

Q AVhat would jou exhibit to them, whit jiaiticulai things would aou confine the 
exhibitions to matteis lelating to the wciaiiig industra, oi make it gcnci.ii® — 4 I would 
haae them with particulai lofeience to the weaaing industij 

Q Do aou find the wcaaers coming chccifulla to aiatch a our demonstrations® — 4 
Hot foi some time Thea aiew it with suspicion at the beginning, bee uisc thea think 
that as it IS a Goaeinmeiit weaaing paita it must woik with .i aiew to eaentualla tixing 
them 

Q When jou take in paiticulai aoung men to leain this ait of aieaaing, haae aou to 
ofier them anj scholaiship oi aaiards® — 4 At picsent we don’t, aiT” simpla demonstrate 
and go to the weaaei’s house and take in all soifs of men, adults and others 

Q Y'ou sia that "the banking facilities at piesent aanilable me onla foi tug firms 
that expoit goods diiect® — 4 Yes 

Q You suggest that bettei banking facilities should be piovided® — 4 Yes 
Q What would jou haae, industiial binks especialla which would otlei loans cn the 
secuiita of building machinei-j and goods® — 4 And stocks With icgaid to weaaers, 
banks on co-opeiatiae piiiiciplcs, foi othei industiialists industrial banks 

Q Would JOU haae one bank in the pioaiiice with blanches in indiistiial centres® 

4 Yes 

President — Q Y'ou haae had no expeiience of banking® — 4 Xo 
Q You don t want these answers to he taken down seiiouslj is a out professional 
opinion® — 4 I have been asked these questions, so I answer 

Ilon’hlc Pandit M M Malaiiya — Q Do aou ga'liei the panchajats of these weaa- 
ing communit.es aaheieaer j'ou go® — A Y'es, but thea aie of no help to me, because 
then help is sought by weaaers only in settling caste disputes Thea don’t help them in 
then trade oi business 

Q You suggest the establishment of industiial schools, and that factoiies should be 
alfciched to them in oidei to giae juactical training® — 4 Yes 

Q Fiom your expeiimce do a.au think the aitismi classes will be giadiialla drawn 
to these schools® — 4 YYs 

Q At what ige do the boas of weayeis begin to work at their homes® — 4 Fiom their 
ninth year 

Q Up to then, at ana rate, aou think that thej should be made to feceiae iiisti no- 
tion of an elementaiy kind®— 4 Up to then tenth jeai they can 

Q Bejond that peiiod do jou think then p.uents will bo willing to send them to 
school for two oi thiee houis a day® — ^4 Pioaided tliej aie giaen some stipends 
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Q Witlioiit stipends you don’t think thej -would be attiacted’ — A No 
Q Is it due to their poi erty P — A Yes, mainlj to then po\ ertj 
Q Witli regaid to the silk industiy, lou think that -with the inipi o\ einents -^ou have 
suggested, and a little oi ganisation, Indian silk -aill still be able to compete -with China 
and Japan silk P — *4 Yes 

Q To -what do -sou asciibe the great populaiitj of China and Japan silkP — A To 
the eienness of the thiead 

Q You think -with bettei organisation lou could pioduce the kind of thread required p 
— A Yes 

Q Ho-w does the Indian silk compare in point of durabilitj^ -nitli the lapanese? — A 
Indian silk is bettei The Japanese silk aiailable here is of the -worst kind, and nobody 
here goes in for Japanese silk They use China silk More than 75 per cent of the silk 
used here is China silk 

Q The import of Japanese silk has increased geneiallyP — A I don’t think, at any 
rate, as fai as the Madias Piesidency is concerned, I can say -with confidence that \eiy 
little IS in demand here, because thej'- don’t get the good quality 

Q You suggest that foi the gold thiead ludustij uhat is needed is the machineij to 
make the thread, and jou think that the thing -aill be successful p — ^A It ma-s be tiied 
Q Do jou think the capital will be subscribed for itP — 4 If Go-ieinment take an 
Intel est in it, I think the capital will be subscribed 

Q Witli regard to the oil-piessing industrj' also, jou saj that “ the t-v\o factors 
necessaij to make the industiv successful are (1) good machinery and (2) expert assist- 
ance ” There also loii don’t mention capital Do jou th'nk capital will be forthcoming? 
— A Yes, I have said that in the first paragiaph 

Q Don’t jou think that if the Department of Industries published infoimation 
regarding the possibilities of these industries, people would come forward to take them 
iijiP — 4 That will do an immense amount of good, whether the}'^ will immediatelj come 
forwaid is a difl:erent question, but that will be vcrj useful 

Q If the officers of Go\ eminent made it a point to circulate information on these 
subjects, and showed then interest in the de-ielopment of these industries, do you think 
that would lead to anj' great lesultP — A Yes, and especially it must be done in the 
veinaculai, by means of pamphlets and leaflets 

Q "Why was the pioposal to luipait elemuitirj inshuction to the weaieis’ boys not 
earned outP — A It is too much for me to saj 

Q When was that proposal made? — That was made in 1912 
Q You have heard nothing moie about it since thenP — A I don’t think it was 
appioved 

Q You think theie is no hop© of piogiess without that pioposal being carried outP — 
A No hope 

Hon’hlc .Sir Fazulblwy Cvrrnnhhoy — Q In one paragraph you saj that you have 
just trained, these bois who weie waifs and strays Where hare these bojs gone after 
learning in youi sclioolP — A I think thej muat ha-\e gone to the seveial factories, one 
bj one 

Q Then these boss that jou train up don’t go into the cottage industries them- 
sehesP — A Some of them do 

Q Do j oil know an-i thing about the silk indu'Jtrj here , the handloom weaving P — 
A Yes 

Q Where is the silk imported fioni? — A Mostlj-^ from China at piesent 

Q You say heie, “ No doubt, owing largely the ignorance of the weavei, and 

owing also to the ingenuity and systematised woik of the Chinese and Japanese traders, 
the silk of these two countries possessing no bettei qualities than those of the Indian 
vaiieties but of considtiablv higher puces, often flood the Indian market” Do you 
know the whole thing, how it is going on, how it is brought in, etc P — A I have made 
enquiries I know the Mjsoie variety 

Q What IS the quantilj of the Mysore yaiiety — ^A It may be small 

Q Then if M-^soie is not jiioducing laige quantities, and if they want a larger 

quantity thej have to buy outside P — A Even the aiailable quantity is not all taken up 
locally 

Cl I- suppose the Chinese pays them much moreP — A It is more costlj in the 
ultimate 

Q But it is more taken up by the people P — 4 The Chinese vaiietj is taken up 
because we have an even thread there 

Q And the Chinese is also sold 'cheapei P — A Y'es, but the cheapness is only 
apparent 

Q It has alw aj s been on the increase for some time ? — A Yes, in fact 90 per cent 
of the silk used lieie is Chinese silk 

Q Is silk handloom industij inci easing? — A Y’es 

Q And cotton handloom wealing, is it going down oi improving P — A Neither , I 
think it IB maintaining its position 
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Q Do YOU think if more factories ycic started in this prcsidencj, it nould be on the 
decline, or would it be able to compete with textile goods?- — A. The iiandloom lias a field 

of its own in cei tain kinds of goods . - 

Q If the people want to haae cheap goods I suppose tlie-y will ? — A On account of 
the duiabihty of hand made cloths they aie prepaied to paj a higher cost for them 
Q Then about wool, do you know mj thing ibout woollen goods here ? — A Toi 
Q Is there any Iiandloom woik going on'’— 4 We were making shawls in the 
Salem factoiy I ha^e ref ci red to it in my note 

Q You talk of Austialian wool, do jou know inj thing about Tibet wool, which isr 
manufactured lieie icij laigeh — A I know about Madias wool About Tibet wool 
very little is used here . . _ 

Q Ilave JOU seen the Cawnpoie Woollen Mill piodiicts '’ — A Yes 
Q The shawls which jou talk of are thcj not eisilj taken up here '* — A Our shawls 
had a better demand than ‘those manufnctmccl bj the Ciwnpoic V'oollen itills 
Q Then you think this indus'n can be expanded here'’ — 1 Oh, acs 
Frendont — Q Can jou wcaae j ourself P — A Yes 

0 Are j'ou an expeit at it, do jnu a'tuilh do the weaiing jonrself '’ — A If b\ an 
expert jou mean a skilled weaacr, I am not I cannot tuin out as much as an ordinary 
wear Cl, a professional weaier 

Q Can you help them out of then difficulties if aou are not a skilled weaaer jour- 
gelf ? — A Oh, yes, I can always set them right when tliea go wrong 

Q Don’t JOU think it an adaantage to bo an expeit weaaei ? If jou were don’t jou 
think it would excite the wcajcis to better things? — 4 If in Indii a min who is both 
an expert wcaaer and a skilled Supeiintcndent could he found, it would Lc better no 
doubt 
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It is possible to get capital for anj' industrj from the people, if they are made to 
understand that the management is in capable hands The GoJemment need not help 
any industiy directlj' jvith capital It is sufficient, if the GoJeinment bujs for their 
own requirements, whenever ajailable, the Indian made articles in preference to the 
imported ones, cjen though the Indian made articles arc a little costlier for equal 
qualities The Government may publish from time to time a list of articles required by 
them 

The Piesidency Banks may he requned to open industnal sections to advance 
money to industiies on the lean of machinerj or stock-in-trade on faJouiable terms, or 
separate industrial banks maj bo opened in important towns by the Qojernment to 
serve the same purpose But the money help for the industries should come from bank- 
ing agencies only and not from the GoJernment direct The Government help also 
should be stiictlj’- limited to industries started and m inaged bj Indians with Indian 
capital, for those industiies stalled bj others with their own capital aim at profit without 
any benefit to the Indians 

Government may help industi lalists to get technical exports from foreign countries 
thiou"h the Commercial Intelligence Department If everj industrial organization is 
provided with a competent expeit, theie will be no necessity for the Gojemment to lend 
their expcits The Government should see that cieij' Indian who is desirous of under- 
going industrial training abroad is admitted into the lespective factories for training 
without trouble 

Commeicial museums maj be established in all the piovincial towns to bring closer 
the pioducers and the consumers Industnal exhibitions also may be organized in all 
the important towns at least once a jear and the merit of individual manufacture may 
be lecognised by granting medals and certificates for excellence 

Technological institutes, industnal schools and commeicial colleges should bo 
established in all important places and industrial education should be given broadcast 
so that the future generation may have a liking and aptitude 'for industrial pursuits 

The present system of education makes the youth of the country fit only for subordi- 
nate Gojemment -veuices and consequentlj the dcsiio to entei Goveinment seivice is 
born with them This desiie for Gojernment service in the youths should be replaced 
by a desire for independent commercial and industrial pursuits by imparting technical 
and commercial education Then, and then only, is any development of Indian)' industries 
by Indians and for the benefit of India possible Elementary education also should bo 
made free and compulsory so that the general public will be able to understand the 
benefit of industrial advancement to their country 
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Meclianical engineering colleges sliould aim more at practical Tvorks tlian tlieories 
lEvery engineering college slioiild be attached to big 'worksbops wbere all kinds of 
practical training may be imparted to tbe students Tbe engineering colleges now have 
practical work only in name and unless more attention is paid to tbe practical side also, 
the graduates turned out from these institutions will not be of much practical use 
either to the country or to the Government 

The existing railway tariff rates are a great bar to the advancement of industries Railway freigWs 
The railway has introduced very low rates between places served by steamers They may 
extend the same concession rates to the Indian manufactured articles and the raw 
materials used in the manufacture thereof The Railway Board in their administration 
lepoit for 1914-15 have expressed a pious wish to quote favourable rates for raw 
unateiials and their manufactures, which if carried out in practice will be of immense 
-help in the development of indigenous industiies 


Ohai Evidencf, 25th Januahy 1917 

Mr G E Low — Q What is the capital of your concern? — A About Rs 20,000 
Q Is that your own money, or have you got it from the public? — A It is my own 
anoney 

Q When' did you start these uorks? — A- In 1909 

Q How did you find out to make candles? — A I had a man with me who had 
studied it in Japan 

Q You employed him? — A Yes 

Q How did he go to Japan? Who sent him there? Did he get any scholarship? — 
!A Yes 

Q Where from? — A Erom some private persons 
Q Do you sell your candles at a profit? — A Yes 
Q Have you extended your business at all ? — A Yes 

Q Do you sell your candles locally or in other parts of the presidency also? — A 
In this presidency alone 

Q, You do not sell in Ceylon ? — A Ho 

Q Which candles compete with your goods? — ^4^ Goods from England 
Q And from Japan? — A Ho 

Q And you can sell as cheap or cheaper? — A Cheaper 
Q What are they made of ? — A They are made of paraffin and stearine 
<3 You find it difficult to get stearine ? — A I do not get it now 
Q How many labourers do you employ ? — A About a dozen 

Q Did you find that you made mistakes in the beginning? — 4 I made mistakes 
Q How long did you take to make the thing on a profitable basis? — 4 About a 

•year 

Q Do you make soap ? — 4 I am making for the last two years 
Q Where do vou get soap stock ? — 4 I make soap stock mvself 
Hon’hle Fandnt M M Malaviya — Q You suggest that the presidency banks 
should open an industrial section to advance money to industries If that is not done, 
■would jou have separate industrial banks? — ^4 Yes 

Q You say further that help to industries should come from banks and not from 
Go\emment direct Do vou think that the public -nill subscribe to these industrial 
banks if the Government does not show by its action that it supports the banks either 
by putting in a little money into the banks or guaranteeing interest? — 4 By industrial 
bank I mean that it should be started by Government 

(3 Suppose the Government does not start the bank entirely with its own money 
would you then wish that the Go-vernment should give it its moral support and also its 
financial support to some extent? — ^4 Yes 

Q Do you think that the public will then subscribe to the funds of the bank? — 
.4 Yes 

Q You suggest that the Government should see that every Indian who is desirous 
of undergoing industrial training abroad is admitted into the suitable factories with- 
out trouble Is not that more than the Government can ensure? — 4 At present we 
find it very difficult to get admission into factories there 

Q What is your experience in regard to this matter? Did you go to Japan? — 4 
Ho 

0 Then j'ou have no personal experience of uLat the difficulties are? — A I have 
-not gone out 

Q You say that elementary education should be made free and compulsory But 
do you want that there should be some elementary science added on to it and manual 
braining and drawing, in order to develop a bias lor industrial pursuits? — 4 Yes 
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Q You uaiit technological institutes, industrial sdiools and (omincrtial colleges 
to he established ih suitable centics Do -sou Hunk that such institutions Mill crcite 
a hettei knowledge of industiics and inilustual possibilities and a desiro to iinost 
monej in theinP— d A hettei knowledge and a longing for industiinl pursuits 

() Do lou think that the desire for Goseniinent senire will he realh clucked if 
such institutions aic established 9— 4 Yes Some of them will be duelled to iiiduslnal 

pursmts^^^^^^ do ,-0 of our touiig men doMie to enter Gcnouiinent seniee* — 1 

Becai^so the education is such ns to make them fit oiih for Goceriimont scnipc 
Q Do 1011 think that if thcie wcie openings foi othei caiems, <nn joung men 
woulc? take achintagc of them’ — 1 Celt unh 

Q You S11 that the CMstiiig inilwni t iiifl i ifes aio a gnat Inr to the adinnreinent 
of inilustiies What do lou suggest in the was of lemcch ^ — 1 Ilnilwais ejnofo diffei- 
ent lafes foi places sprcccl hi steimeis 'Ihei aie low nfes If such latcs cue dlowtd 
foi Indian manufactured nitules and the i iw inntetnls used in their rnamifnelurc it 
w ould he 1 on good 

Q Yon went in iftitndo of f iioui.ihlc ness or fiiendliiiess lowatds Indian miiui- 
facfiUos sinnhu to tint ndopte'd towards goods which are OKpoitcd'-' — 1 Candles 
imported at Bombni are hiought to Arndi-is at a leii cheaj) rate hut I cnmiot sell mine 
at Bonibij at such reduced rates oion if 1 get otters 

Q Do ion mean to svi tint the < mdles which aie impnited are earned hi ml here 
at chenpci intcs'’ — 1 I do not menu c audits, but foi ceitun arfirles, fhei bait got 
port-tn-poit latos from M cdias to Cilcutta, Bomhn to Cahnlln and Bomhai to 
Tuticoiui and so on 

Q I’hei aio hiought hi sfc imeis® — 1 Bi tram 

Q Are lou sure of the fart^ — 1 Yes Thei haie got ])ort-to-port rnihrni rates 
0 Those oporite to the disadinntnire of the indigenous mnnufactuiecl goods* — 1 

Yes 

Q What renicdi do lou suggest for that* Do loii think that if the Goieinnicnt 
managed all these lailwais this would he leuiedicd — 1 I ho greater portion of the 
rnilwais belongs to the Goicrnuic iil 

llon'hlc S‘r R d M^oLirjto — Q You found all the capital foi loui industTi — 
4 Yes 

Q You nio against Gniernmenl gmng am financi.il ismslnnee to nm nulustri P — 
A Yes 

Q You ire not willing tint inemhcrs who are less fortunate than loii are should 
get Goiirinnent fuiancial help* — 4 T nm nfiuid of too niiieli intc'rfeience If Goiern- 
ment iinost then cajiital in that wai thei will intcufeie in business iKo 

Q If othei people want monei ion think that GoieinmenI should not giie assist- 
nnce to them* — I Thei can get from the people if the business is mainuecl properli 
I was speaking of dueet Goieniment nssistniiee I do not want Goi eriiment to btlp 
diiect Tbei niai cst iblisli industrial banks oi tboi men ask the presicleuei baiil s 
to giro help to industncs 

How can Goiernmcnt help incliroetli ? — 4 The piosiclenci banks do not hi'lp Indian 
industries Since Goieininent belp the Presiclenci Bulks tliei niai ask tluiii to lielp 
industries 

Q Do 10 U mean that tlie presulenei banks sboulcl be forced bi Goiernnient to 
lend monei? — A T do not menu that tlici sboulcl be foirecl Because the Goieniment 
help them thei hni e irot pow or to ask them 

Hnn’hic PancJtf M 1/ Malmtya — Q The Goiernnient slinuld help industrial h inks 
either thei should stait them with then own monei oi help them wiili a poitum of their 
monei Is that youi meniung* — 4 Yes 

Q Because the Government helps the jiresiilenei hanks with some of their monev 
it should hung moral piessuie to hear upon them* — 4 Yes 

Q If that cannot he done uiulci the piesent eoiistitution of the presidener bank, 
lour obieet will he gained if a separate industrial hank is estahlishecl helped hv 
Government to some esetent* — A Yes 

Q So that inclustiies should leeeiie help tluniigh hanking agencies* — 4 Yes 
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Qs 17 and 18 — Wliere Government technical experts of the Geological .Survey 
Department or the DepaDment of Mines are indented foi bi pm ate companies the; 
mai he helped sub-)ec't to paiment of the pai of the officer half travelling allow- 
ances He must he at hheiti to pulilish 'the lesult of his iniestigations "'eveept 
such as would affect the laliu. of the prnpeit^ of the company which engages luni 
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Qs 8T and 88 — The Geological Sur\ey monographs aie read with interest hj Eno-ljgh 
knowing mine owneis and those interested in the mining industiy Ordinuilj,’^ the 
mine owner is i laiman, and is inteiested in the mining industry from the commeiciai 
asjiect He is not interested in palantological descriptions and the optional propeities 
of minerals If the Geological Surrej' Dejiaitment could conieuiently publish mono- 
g-iaphs eliminating the puiely scientihc portions mentioned above at a cheaper price 
than at pie->eiit fixed, I think these publications will be more popular 

Q 83 — This IS a gieat need foi mine owners So far as mj district is concerned, 
CM ep* lie local puichaseis, the pioduceis do not know the tiue market value They 
merely sell goods to inteimediate local purchasers at Government schedule rates or 
some per cent over Till Mi H A Brandt’s firm closed on account of war, it had 

almost a monopoly Further, certain sizes seem to be more in demand than others, 

and if the producei knew of the demand, he could suit himself to the market These 
details are not known to him At present, the intermediate purchaser is appropriating 
profit which should go to the producer To enable him to earn more profit and keep 

his business going, it is desirable to publish in the local district gazettes the values 

-of the several minerals periodically through the geological special provincial Revenue 
officers referred to above 

Q 6 — My district produces a lot of mica splittings and all are exported in that 
condition I suggest a micanite factory may be started by Goaernment from State 
funds 01 partlj from State funds and x>artlj from piiaate capital subscribed by mine 
owners and o''^hers 

A pottery factor j may also be established China claj is aiailable in my distiict 
and in Godlian also Felspar is also large Ij available in the Piesidencj Costly 
factories may not be within reach of mdmdual purchasers When applications are 
made, the capital spent may be divided into shares which can be sold and the fsctoiy 
left to private enterprise 

Qs 97 to 99 — Excessive railway freights are a hindrance to minor mineral ex- 
ploitation For instance, China clay is nailable in the district It was approied 
by some firm in Calcutta, but the cost of transport is too prohibitive foi export, and 
the deposits lie idle The same is the case w ith certain deposits of the same mineral 
in the Godlvaii -distiict and felspar that was required by the Industrial Exhibition 
Superintendent, Mom State China clay is ver-^ largely wanted both in Calcutta and 
Bombay This difiiculty applies to potstone also wheieby the value of the culinary 
vessels made of it was partly enhanced Fine building stone of laterite 2 ft x 6 ft 
also is found in my Deputy Tahsildan, but my inquiries show that the cost of transport 
IS too piohibitive "to organize an industry in respect of this commodity A reduction 
in rates will be necessary in the case of all minerals paying a royalty of 2^ pei cent 
and less 

Qs 11-12 — ^At the instance of the present Collectoi Diwan Bahadur R Ramachandra 
Rao, an oil-piessing industry was started on the co-operative system at my head-quarteis 
Sullurpet, mainly to supply oil-mongeis with gingelly seed, to advance capital to purchase 
raw products and to help in sales The administration is in the hands of a panchayat 
which has powers to raise capital from members oi from outside, as from the Permanent 
Benefit Fund, Nelloie, and the Central Diban Bank, Madias Capital is being supplied 
by the society to the members who aie being freed from the oppression of private money- 
lenders They are deriving enlarged profits It is loo soon to saj" much about the results 
of tlm society as a whole as it is only two years old There were instances where on 
account of cost of railway freight for getting gingelly from distant parts and cost of 
production, members were not able to accept orders Machine-pressing may reduce cost 
of production, and machinery may be supplied on the hire system to such societies (ques- 
tion 19) Such societies may be encouraged for oil-pressing, weaving, and rice-husking 
in this district Demonstrative factories may be established for the first and second 
(superior counts) and also for the supply of chemical manures in places where raw pro- 
ducts are largely pioduced State aid mav be given in the case of law products now 
exported and received back as finished products to the extent that cost of local production 
IS equal to cost of delivery of finished article 

I have no experience of the commercial museum at Calcutta As a matitei of 
op moil I think, one may be estabbshed by State oi private enterprise or by both at the 
headquarters of every Presidency It may be worked on the following lines — 

(1) To register original producers as fit for exhibiting articles on payment of a 
small fee 

(2) To exhibit articles sent by producers free at their risk 

(3) To recover a small commission on articles actoiall-y sold at the museum 

(4) To enquire and inform buyers of likelyi^ markets foi articles pioduced 

(5) To register and communicate orders of buyers to producers and to supply on 
payment of commission 

It IS necessaiwi to establish trade leniesentatives in Great Britain and the Colonies 
and other countries Their duties should be to advise exporters as to the condition of the 
market legai'dmg stocks and values and generally to advise producers as to the needs of 
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buyeis and help sales It lias been a common cj^pcrience that direct c^portor8 of mica, 
have, for nant of advice, suiicred short falls, an oaperieiico -ttlncli Ims practicallj stopped 
pioduceis diiect export 

Qs 105-107 — Wbcie suitable climito conditions and soils exist, the Forest Depart- 
ment may concentrate \nluablo plantations of ticcs or plants fit for building, djnig and 
medicine, sucli as valuable teak of the Burma kind, sandal trees, Surati, Dni-dni, 
"cbiiiveru (dye), the last is extiomely valuable in djoing cbitlis in respect of ivlncb there 
used to' bo a considerable industry in tins dishict 

Q 97 The cost of transpoit of mining produce is 3 to 4 tiincg district s motioned 
rates for carts Besides mica the district pomiccs salt and iice The tno last jiroduced 
aic largely in demand in the western inland districts of the Presidency and for nant 
of a direct railvny lonto the goods go iniintous ways The tost of tnrispoit is incieascd 
A railway extension fiom Nclloic to Ciiddnpali by way of Podalakui, icportcd to be 
under the consideiatioii of tlie Distucl Boaid would be mii(b npjiroi latcd, if exeeiited 
This has the advantage that it w ould open all resened forests along the lino for collection 
of fuel winch is getting to be dear 

ItToiT — lFi/?ic«? (ltd noi gtic oral diilcncr 
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I do not think tliat conditions in India foi raising capital for an established 
industry by persons expeiienccd in that iiidiisliy aic moie difllciilt than in England 
or elscwlieio 

It IS difficult to give delnute answcis to any of the questions a'Kcd is each 
piopositioii would requiie consideration on its merits and under certain conditions 
and limitations each of the methods miggeslcd niiglit he dosiriblc Broadly, I should 
say that in all cases wheie there is not adequate security in the form of mortgago 
or collateial secuiitj. Government inspection winch implies a certain amount of control, 
would bo desirable In important (iitorpri'-os a Dircctoi or Directors appointed by 
Goveinraent (not neccssiniy Government officials) would appear the most suitable 

Pioneer factories slioiild in no i iso bo slaitcd oi assisted by Government when 
pin ate enterpme has dciiionstiatcd that similar fu tones are toiiiiiicKiallv prnclitahlc 
I have no objections to offer to funnel il aid to pioneer factories that will not competo 
with existing iiulustnes 

The industrial development of the country by private enterprise should he en- 
counged to the utmost and Govciiinient pioneer factories he resoitod to only ns a 
last resort to introduce an entnely new indiistn 

Pioneei factories that will help to make India self Mijiportiiig, i e , factories that 
will -find an outlet for tlicir productions in ludn should be given piofeioiuo over those 
foi export 

Pioneer factoiios should he handed ovoi to private capitalists or eompnnies at the 
eailiest date that buy ers can lie found 

The only hunt oi restriction in handing over such facfoiies should be military 
needs in which case the factories would, I assume, ho handed over to the Military 
Department 

I do not think tint Govorainoul aid should be given in any case when it is 
dcmonstiated that such aid will competo with piivato cntorpiise 

In some cases wlieii the commodity to be produced is of low v ihio I recoo-nise that 
Geography must form a considcintion '' 

These as defined in the questions, seem to me unnecessary .nid undesirable 

I think Government might lender private entcrpiise very valuable assistance in 
advising and giving information about suitable sites for industrial enterprises md 
assistance in acquiung such sites Location of a factory is very important in relation 
to watei, fuel, tempentuie, nilway and other facilities, and Gov ernment alepartmental 
lecords and surveys should enable Govoinnient in many eases to give very valuable 
information to private enterprise The fact that Government are willing to give subh 
information as they can should be giv en ev ei-y publicity ■ 

These are inteiesting to the individual but I attach no pnrticnlni value to them 
from the large producei’s standpoint 

For cottage industries, institutions such as the Victoria Institute, Egmore, Madras 
would appeal to be useful ' 

Beyond the information thev afford the public I attach little value to these 
they should therefore in my opinion be popular in character The cost to exhibitors 
18 in most cases out of all proportion to results 
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It would appear very desirable foi Government to publish lists of imported articles Goremment 
and give oppoitunities to producers and importers to inspect the same and also to patronage 
purchase commodities, so fai as possible, in this country 

I think Gotemment might give a good title by applying the principles of the Land policy 
Land Acquisition Act to land purchased for factoiy and industrial purposes so long as 
the land is so used It is often not difficult to secure a good site by private negotiation, 
but impossible to acquiie a good title and no pioducer cares to erect buildings or 
machine! y on laud of doubtful title 

The Buckingham and Carnatic ilills, with Government assistance, have endeav- Training of labour 
ouied to proiide elemental j' education to improve the efficiency and skill of the andsupemaion 
workmen with a degiee of success that has been encouraging and the lines proceeded 
on are briefly sketched below — x 

Day Schools — Foi half timers and children of the workpeople — 

Morning Session 7 to 10 a m — ^Number on lolls 388 

Afternoon Session 2 to 4-30 p m — Numbei on lolls 380 
h!%ght School and Technical Classes, for full timeis in the miUs — 

6-30 to 8 p m , in hot weather 

6- 15 to T-45 p m , in cold veather 

Humber on rolls — 265 " 

Technical Classes — ^Include theoiy of weaving, sizing and spinning, machine 
drawing, building coustiuetion and piactical geometry taught by skilled foremen 
Average attendance nightly — 45 

For half-timers — Theie are small practical classes in carpentry, blacksmith 
work and tailoiing from Tam to' 5 p m , m connection with the Day School under 
supei-vision of trained master workeis from the Engineering Departments of the mills 
CvTriciilwm — 6 to 7 a m , Gymnastics with drill instruction in open an gymnasium 

7 to 7-25 — All classes at dial! and gymnastics undei supervision of trained 
instructor 

7- 25 to 7-30 maiching in to music, saluting the flag “ God Save the King ” 
sung in assembly 

7-30 to 10 Ordinary School ciiiriculum in classes fiom Kindeigarten to Standard 

rv 

The following sub3ects are taught — 

1 - Arithmetic 

2 Vernaculai (Telugu, Tamil and Hindustani) 

, 3 English (taught conversationally in all the classes, written work from 
Standaid II upwards) 

4 Hygiene (Practical woik is done in a special Dhoby Khana and there is an 
open air bath) 

5 Gardening (each regular boy has his orm plot and each class its own set of 
gardening tools, there are 660 plots 8 ft x 4 ft ) 

6 General knowledge including geography, history and civics (to the older 

childien) 

7 Hand work paper folding, clay modelling and palmyra leaf work in the 
Kindeigarten classes Garpentrj', blacksmith work and tailoring m the upper classes 

8 Drawing 

The institution that appears to be giving the best results, from the Indian manu- Training of 
factiirers’ standpoint that I know of, is the Victoria Technical Institute in Bombay, 
regarding which members of the Commission know a great deal more than I do ° ^ 

I considei certificates should be uniform as far as is practicable, and that there 
should be leciprocal recognition of such certificates by Local Governments engineers 

I think that there should be a Board of Industries with executive powers Official 

The Board should have a full time and peimanent Director and should be generally 
on the lines of a Port Trust 

The Director should be a member of the Indian Civil Service and also represent 
Commerce 

The members should so far as practicable be produceis, that is to say, manufacturers 
chemists and engmeers 

The~first Board should be selected by Government and vacancies be filled_by 
Government, who would doubtless consider the qualifications of producers suggested 
by the Board 

I suggest a civilian for such an appointment in the hope that when appeals are 
made to Government Department he would be consulted by Government before re- 
jection of such appeals A civilian with special knowledge should be in a position 
to suggest compromises to safeguard Government interests without blocking appeals 
In such cases he would not, of course, necessarilv consult his Board 

I think tint there should be a Director-General of Industries, as it is most desirable 
that efforts of this kind should be co-ordinated, and that each presidency should not 
consider itself a water tight compartment 
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I tlijnk tliat in tliis Presidency an expeiiment should be made in indigo ivitli 
Government certificates oi quality The qualitj is most variable and I think (^v- 
einment should tiy a system of analysis and maiking this pioduct There are other 
products that might benefit but indigo is the one that appeals most in need of standardis- 
ing at present I should not make such marking compulsorj, and for a period, to 
introduce tlie system, the marking should be done free of charge and afterwaids, if 
the experiment succeeds, a fair charge to cover expenses should be made 

Eegistration by the State would appear to be desirable 

I consider all existing waterways should be kept in a state of efficiency regardless 
of the supposed interests of railways Iiow priced commodities, such as fuels of all 
kinds, and cheap food stubs, are enoimously raised in value to the poor consumer by 
enforced emplovment of lailways when waterways are allowed to languish as thev 

are doing in this Presidency „ t> i , 

I have to complam of the Coimbatore *Jail directly competing with the Jiuckmgham 
and Carnatic 2/Iills vitli then cloth products The jail products are made by powot 
driven machinery and in no circumstances should power machinery be employed in the 
manufacture of an article to the prejudice of a manufacturer 

The Coimbatore Jail issues price lists and would appeal generally to conduct a 
wholesale and retail trade in the same way as the ordinary tax paying producer 

We have heard a good deal during the last ten years about the want of industrial 
enterprise in this Presidency and Goiemment, in the abstract, appear genuinely 
anxious to do something, hut in details I think Government Departments are in them- 
selves a stumbling block 

There is no lack of enterprise in m-y opmion , take for example ginning and rice 
mills 

Appeals to Government in matters of detail which are constantly arising are 
baldly ever faiily and squaiely met, they are treated, as well as called, “ petitions ”, 
as if each application was a request for a favoui or solicitation for a small personal 
end Applications or ” petitions ” take an enormous time to be considered In almost 
every case they are negatived, and appear to the merchant and producer to receive 
scanty and perfunctory consideiation I do not wish to make a sweeping statement 
as I have received consistent kinaness, advice and assistance from individual members 
of Government Departments to whom I have gone in person, which I would gratefully 
acknowledge But what I, in common with other business men, complain of, is the 
way that ordinary written official routine applications or appeals are treated, the 
enormous time wasted in settling issues, the inadequate reasons, if anv given, and the 
curt manner in which applications are frequently dismissed 

We merchants and producers feel that our cases do not receive sympathetic con- 
sideration We feel that in this Presidency owing to the smallness of the unofficial 
community it is unable to voice its grievances with the strengtli of similar communi- 
ties in other parts of India, and in consequence the trade and industry of the Madras 
Presidency is prejudiced by bureaucracy 

If Government are anxious to develop the resources of Southern India, suiely 
those who have already done something should be encouraged By assisting existing 
industries to increase their profits and their powers of production, they wall far more 
rapidlii^ develop the industries of Southern Jndia than by the establishment of isolated 
pioneer factories Bluntly, the machinery ^^of Government for dealing with merchants 
and producers wants speeding up and co-ordinatini^ with its avowed objects befoie 
the Government itself should undertake to teach potential producers how to manage 
industrial enterprises 

y — Tfaimng of labour and supervision 

One of the great difficulties in the development of factorj' industry in this part 
of India is the migration of labour The labourer here dislikes factory life and discipline 
for prolonged periods 

To try and induce labour to remain longer in the factory, we have at the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills what we call Gratuity funds the rules for which are enclosed These 
funds were started in 1904 

It will be observed that the employee contributes nothing, that 5 per cent on his 
earnings is taken to an account in his name each month, and if the half-year's working 
of the facror/ is satisfactory the amount so taken is doubled at the end of each successful 
half-year The employee is at liberty to draw the whole amount at the end of 10 years’ 
continuous service and to start again if he so desires 

It took some time for the workpeople to realise the benefits of these funds, but I 
think that they are now appicciated 


General official administration and organization 
My suggestion is that the Director-General of Industries for all India should be 
distinct from the Member for Commerce, but that one officer in the Madras Presidency 
could probably for some time to come represent both Commerce and Industry 
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TUK CARNATIC ]^IILL GRATUITY FUND 

I — FoJUt Ol- CLAIUTIO'? 

1 htrubj dti-laro the following (o bo llio nnnio and nddresH of tbo person wlio, m 
tin oAOnt of nij doith, will bo ontitlod to roteno piijnient of any amount that ma'\ bo 
thtii standing to mv ircdit in tho Carnatic Mill Co ’b Gratuity Fund 
Nomr 
iddress 
Stffnaturr 

Tiro iritiiritr' to fiifnoturf 

IXitc 


II — Cos nn IONS 

1 rill* objf't of the I'und is to proiulo u griluitj that will assist or enable the 
Comp'im’s M<mnts, iftir tui \( its or more satisfnctory hcnitt with tho Compnin, to 
•tart business of their own, oi to onnblo them to return to their countrj writli eoiiio 
provi«ioii for iLi'ir old age 

s' ^o operitise shill bo entitled to the benefit of tho 1 und who has not signed tho 
Roll of Ml miter relnting to s mie, fogi ther with the tirms and conditions Lull opem- 
Mvi fhrdl, b ■udi'', stpinig the roll, sign the dci larition lontiinrd in this book ns to tho 
jier*:<m intitlid in < ui of the di ilh of tin ojuratne to reieno nn\ jnMiients to ho made 
under thi»e nil's *'iu h nominee mtn Im Mirud fnrin tune to tune nt the option of tho 
ojsestiliv-e 

'5 Jhis 1 khi| shill he ntesiiifiil h\ lh< opiritise to the Maniiger of the Mill otcry 
menth, foi the puqnxe of the tun sirs nitrus hi ing made as rig mis nmie and s'llnn 
'1 he amount to he 1 nti r d in this hisil Bhnll he i ilnilutid nt j per rent on tho 

e. irnings u* In njeritne in whiei iinriie the hoel is issnni Init such amounts eh ill 
form no pirt of tie oj • i itise s p.n , iiid he shill him no ihiim against tlu Comp in\ iii 
t> spi Ct of iin sum so * n(< ri d until hr ‘hall hm urnd the ComjnnA tonlinuoiislj 
and »atisfactoril\ for tin full jiutod of tin %i ir frciin the dati intend in this hook 
i» lump that «»t till t omtut 'uemi lit of smh scjau, 

'i Ihe ( o iijoitn mn\ s-h' i tin wnrl tng «»f ihi Mill in iin\ half-%ear has been 
ruflKuntlv siti he tori in tin ’t npuuie to jn tifi the s-imi , mile i 'pmal lonliihutioii 
fir 1 onu' 1 1 till f iiid in nddition to tb- itniinnl p ud iimh r tlu last prei eding elauso hut 
till nnl It g o! w jthhohlinr of ini su, ); jim.il rontnhulion nr Ikuius and tie amount 
theffot slnll he ,n thi ah' lute ili«t ri t,o i of tlu Coinpun 

11 ^s 0 ej rn til oi'ritm iunin U'entinnid shall Imii ‘enul tin Company for 
Mil h full eoji iiuin, pi nod of ten ji Us ind in aiiordiiui with the rubs lu rounder 
wrilUn tin lempini will p i\ to bun (lu aggn gnti nnumnt f'f tlu sums (hen int'rid 
in thf irroiint hen to annexul 

T 'P'l f'mif ui 1 ill aho ni i u'e tlu op* mini shall reiine an injuii m tho 
iirsiee of tlu fimpiin tbit, in the npiiium of the (omptiin's ^ledl^ll Ofluor, jin- 
rituh' his f ontiiiuui;’ (o wof’ mr tin f'urnpiin, p i\ (« him tlu nmount timt sh.d! on 
the date <if ‘Ui h injnri. he i nten 1 in (iu ‘ iid nrfount 

K T h' f omji un *'(11 III (he ciriit of tlu di ith of tlu ojieratne at am period 

aftir li < .eir * fontiniuuis ‘rrme, pi. to hu noniiiue siuh sum as nun he entered 
ill s.uh nr onnl ii(i to tlu (iiiu u, tlu ih'itli of tlu opintni 

P \f‘ir the lomplitum of ten leir* rsinlinuoiis «eriiie the opentne shall he at 
Id" ill on pie HU luiu of lu hied I'tllu r to dun tlu anunint then t iniling to Iub 

flidii IU to leiii the » ill e a, u ihjtoiit vitli (lu* f omjnun pndde on di nuind 'uul 

hra'nnt' nterir' at 1 pi runt juruiuiiuu 

10 I roMi ami iflit tlu espirtlion o' the ‘iid t* n iiat*>, if flu opiinlni shall 

loiitinii in lie sen 111 of (he fVeuimm tlu iillo i uiti of ') per lenl on the i.ages of (ho 

f. p'»r-it!ri shill lei itu r. n d to “• piriiiif for tlu juirpme of prinuling i further bomis 
whirh stj„() l,ic(inu‘ p i\ ihle f" tlu iiprrtfn' nt the 1 ipirafion nf a further oontinuoua 
s/rViro i,f siniM nm., i.pun Die * uiie roiulitinns ns nlioie sf iteil from the date of the 
I i-pinifion OI tlu till ,1 IP ’ f ontim oils «f ri IU .dmu nfirred to 

n 'Nothin, hru'in lontained sh'ill in am win in faicen as re tneling the powers 
of till CriTipui or it' ^1rlnleer from nt tin turn dispensing with tho soniees of or 
dismissing the opeiitiii as jircniihd in im of the rule- hereinafter sit forth or olher- 
I i«e howfieier 

12 Xolhing hireui lOiit lined 'hall in n>n win ifierl am coninhutions hi the 
(ipiratnr (o a lepirdi I’roiident hnnd whieh nm he opened hi (he opiritne with 
the 0( mp.im 

K1 In the eient of the operalm assigning, mortgaging, elnrguig or purporting 
to ii'sign OI niortgige nr in am wn clinrge am infcrest or rights, pn*sent or future 
fhst m ir nrni under (he diove loiulifiotis, biuIi inleresi or rights shall he forlhwifh 

2 r).A 
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forfeited and cease and tlie operative shall ha-ve no claim on any account whatsoever 
undei these conditions against the Company 

14 The opeiative agrees to and accepts the inks for opeiatives now or hereafter 
to be in force in the Carnatic Mill Company, Ltd , and in the event of the operative 
striking work disobeying or contravening- any of such rules shall forthwith forfeit 
anj interest or right the operative may have in the gratuity fund 

15 The date from which the seivice of the opeiative is to be taken as having com- 
menced undei these conditions, foi the purpose of ciedits being made in his account, 
shall be the first daj of the month following that on which he has signed the Gratuity 
Lund Register 

III — ^Notice 

All peisons employed in this Lactoiy are informed that no peison in any capacity 
•nhatsoevei has any right oi authority to offei, ask foi, leceive oi collect any money, 
loan, bribe, present, reward, photognph, commission or dustooiy from any other 
employee oi person foi mj purpose, oi upon anj pretext whatsoever either on his own 
belidlt or on behalf of any other peison oi persons 

Each person employed should understand that the pay eamed by him or her is his 
01 her absolute property and intended for the employees’ own use and benefit, and that 
thfiiefoie, no employee should be deprived of anj part of such pay by loans or by 
giving it away in the shape of bribes, presents, rewards, photograph, commission or 
du'-toon to am superior or other emploj'ee Should the custom be for employees of 
higher grades to extort monm, presents, loans, rewards, photograph, commission or 
dustooiy from those subordinates to them on the plea of getting the latter employment 
piomotion or other advantage, warning is hereby given to each and all that such 
custom IS in direct contravention of the Company’s orders and that the moment it 
comes to the Company’s knowledge that any employee is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in any such malpractice, instant dismissal will follow 

IV — ^Rules lOR Opehatives 

1 Every opeiative employed in this Eactoiy shall iiunctually attend to and 
commence and cease his work at the lespective hours which may from time to time 
be fixed by the Manager 

2 The opening and closing of the Eactorj'^ will be signalled by means of a whistle, 
bell or gong Operatives emplojed in the Eactory shall enter and leave by the main 
gate only 

d Operatives guilty of misconduct will be liable to fine, and all such fines will, 
on recover}", be credited to the Company’s “ Gratuity Fund ” 

4 No operative shall under an} ciicuiustances absent himself from the Factory 
during workmg hours without leave of the Manager, and (snbject to Rule 10) any 
operative who shall absent himself for eight working days in an} one month without 
such leave shall be considered to have left his emplo}ment without notice and shall 
forfeit all wages due to him For absence without leave an operative will in addition to 
his or her pay for the da} of his or her absence be fined a sum not exceeding one day’s 

pay 

5 Ro operative vvill be employed b} the month , but, unless employed on piece- 
v\oiR, shall be era])loyed on fixed daily wages All operatives, whether employed on 
dail} wages or on piece-work, will be paid then respective wages once in every month 
Those who leceive fixed daily wages shall be entitled to receive payment only for 
the number of days they may have worked in such month Out of the wages payable 
to ever} operative employed at the Factory, fifteen days’ wages or such proportionate 
sum as may be fixed for the depaitment in which he or she is employed, ma} be deducted 
and kept in arrears as secuiit} oi guaiantee for the proper and faithful discharge of 
his or hei duties and for his oi hei obedience to all lawful orders, rules and regulations, 
from time to time in force in that behalf, and the amount of any fine or forfeiture, 
which an} such operative shall have incuiied by reason of any breach or infringement 
of such orders, rules oi regulations, may be deducted .out of the wages payable to 
4iim or her 

6 Any dispute oi complaint legaidmg wages shall be brought to the notice of 
the Manager immediately after the receipt by, or tender to, the complainant of the 
slip showing the amount of wages appearing to be payable to him oi her, and it shall 
be the dut} of the Manager oi the officer appointed in that behalf, to attend to such 
complaint and adjudicate theiipon foithwitli Ro alteration lof ambunt of wages, 
can be made at oi aftei the time of payment 

7 Operatives desirous of leaving then emplo}Tnent shall give one month’s previous 
notice to the Manager of their intention to leave , such notice must be given on the 
1st or IC'tli of the month subject to Rule 10 , every -operative who shall leave his 
employment without having given such notice shall forfeit all arrears of wages then. 
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-due to liim oi liei The iTanagei may lefuse to accept fiom anj operatne a notice 
-of his 01 her intention to leave the Comiiany’s seivice, if such notices aie gnen in 
such a numbei, oi to take efiect, at the siune time so as to impede the proper avorkmg 
of the Mill or lead to the stoppage of any of its departments 

8 The Manager on behalf of the Company shall also give one month’s previous 
notice, either on tlie 1st oi 16th of the month to any operative whose services he may 
think fit to dispense vitli, oi in default of such notice shall pay to such operative 
one month s vages in lieu of notice Provided always, that in case iny 
ojieiatne shall misconduct himself, oi disobey orders, or in any manner act 
negligently, incompetentlj , disordeilj , intempeiatety, or fraudulently, the Manager may 
dismiss hmi oi liei summarily, and the opeiative so dismissed shall thereupon forfeit 
all uages earned by him oi her Should any operative refuse to work oi do any act, 
either singly or in combination uith othei operatives, which may have the efiect of 
stopping any machine or anv department of the Mills oi of delajung the efficient work- 
ing of any machine oi any department of the Mills he oi she shall forfeit to the Com- 
panv all aireais of wages earned up to the dav of such lefusal or of doing such act, 
and shall be dismissed 

9 Wages shall under no cii cum stances be 2>ajable day ba day, but shall be payable 
onl\ on one of the legulai pay dajs 

10 Es-cept in case uliere the Eactorv requnes to be stopped foi more than 30 
consecutive dajs the stopjiage of the Eactoiy^ fiom uhatever cause, shall not entitle 
am operatiae employed to be ibsent without leave If the Pactoiy requires to be 
stopped for more than 30 conseciitnc dajs, the Managei, on behalf of the Comjianj , 
shall forthuith giae notice to that efiect, in which case it shall not be necessary for 
opeiatnes absenting themsehes to obtain the leave lequired by Rule 4, and, moreover, 
thea shall be entitled to leave tlic Company’s sera ice without notice and to leceiae 
then wages up to the time of the stoppage of the Factory 

11 In any suit or action for aaages brought against the Company by any operative 
the Compaiij shall be entitled to set ofi against the claim in such action or suit, the 
amount of anj fines or forfeitures, aahicli the plaintiff in such action oi suit may have 
nicuned under these lules 

12 Any operative in the employ of the Company who shall steal oi wilfully injuie 
anv piopeity of the Company or shall commit any fraud on the Company, and any such 
operitne uho shall aid in or abet the commission of any such offence will be liable 
to immediate dismissal from the Companv’s seiwice and shall forfeit all wages earned 
hy him oi her up fo the day of such dismissal and will also be liable to be prosecuted 

13 Operatives soliciting, enticing, intimidating or conspiring, uith other operatives 
employed in the Factory to leave the sen ice of the Companv may be summarily dismissed 
and shall be liable to forfeit all wages then earned by them and also to be prosecuted 

14_ Operatives stiilang work, oi intimidating, oi conspiring, uith othei operatives 
employed in the Factoi-j, to strike work may be summarilv dismissed and shall be 
liable to forfeit all uages then earned by them and also to be prosecuted 

Jo Operatives found taking bribes oi loans fiom, or giving bribes or loans to, other 
ojitratives employed in the Factory, or frbm, oi to, an} other individual having dealings 
with the Companj, as a motive, oi leuard, foi doing or omitting to do any act, the 
jierformance or opiission vvhereof would be pre3udicial to the interests of the Company, 
will bo liable to summary dismissal and the forfeiture of all wages 

16 Smolnng is stnctlv prohibited and every operative found smoking, within any 
part of the ilill premises, shall be dismissed 

17 An interval of half an houi vvill take place fiom 12 noon to 12-30 p m , during 
which the Engine will stop 

18 A list of holidays allowed under the Factoiies Act is exhibited separately 

19 Eo child shall be emploj’-ed in the Mill under 9 years of age No child shall 
be employed for more than 6 hours in anv one da} No W'oman shall be actually 
employed for more than 10^ hours in any one day 

20 No woman or child is allowed to work in this Mill who is employed in any other 
hlill or Factory 

21 No woman oi child shall clean- machinery while m motion 

22 The Engine will stop at 4 pm , on each Satin dav' for cleaning raachiiier} 

V — Svyincs Fund 

If an operative desnes to deposit with the Company the sum at his credit in the 
'Giatuitv Fund on completion of 10 }eais' seivice, undci lule 9, the amount will be 
transfeired to the Savings Fund, and the depositoi will be at libeitv to diaw any 
portion or the whole of the deposit at any time 

Interest at tlie late of 4 per cent per annum will be added at the end of eack 
half-year 
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VI — PRivii^Far LbAvi. 

Aftei completion of 10 j ears' continuous service operntnes ore entitled to on© 
'ireek’s (i e , 6 working dajs) leave per annum on full-pn} when their tervites can ho 
spared by the Manogei 

^ VII — Sciiooi 

Dity School 

The school is intended to teach English, Kcndmg, Writing and Aritlunetio to half- 

timers employed in the Factory i i. i 

Tlio cluldreu o£ \^ork-peopio too joung to nork in the lacton inn} alBO attend the- 

'**^*'^A monthly fee of one anna is chuiged winch is refunded to pupils who do not 
miss a class 

Attendance is voluntniy 

Boys obtaining a It'’ Stnndaid Ccilificate, desiring employment on attaining full 
timers ago, in the Dyeing, Mechanic Slioji oi Warehouse Departments should make an 
application to the Manage! , when their nanus mil he placed on a legislcr for con- 
sideration on the first vacancy 

The IV Standaul Certiticato must ho conntersignod by the esupermteudent of the 

The inh icquiriug that hoys under 5 foot liigii slmil not ho employed in certain 
departments mil be rclavod in favoui of hovs obtaining a IV Standard Certificate in tho 
Mill School 

^ Night Claisd 

These classes <uc intended to lonfinne tlie education of Imlf-timors when they 
become full tmici-s A inonthh fee of out nnim is charged hut is refunded to pupils 
who do not miss a class 

Trchnicol Initnichoii 


Lectures are gnon and dnscos held at niglit at the Mill Institute on Carding, 
Spinning, Weaving, Stielimo Dramng and other subjects connected with tho Mill work 
AftondaiKO is voluntaiv and admission free 

VIII — DIsr^^sluv 


1 Sick leave cannot he gianted without a coilaficnte from the Companv’s Medical 
Ofhcei 

2 In cases of sickness ovceoding 3 days continuously, relief mil, if possible, bo 
allowed, subject to tho employees’ previous record being satisfactory to tho Mnnngor 

3 Applications for iclief must he supported In n certificate from the Companv’s 
Medical Oificci 

4 Tho Company’s Medical Officer will not grant certificates in cases of sickness 
which, in his opinion, liuo been caused by misconduet, or neglect of personal cleanliness 

5 Except in cases of iccidcnt in the Conipiny’s service, whicli shnll rereive special 
consideration, lelicf vvill not be paid for a period ovcceding three montiis 

6 Belief payments will only he mide on the usual pay days and for the ordinniy 
Factory working days , no allovvnncc can ho made for days on whuh the Factorr 
Is stopped 

7 The Medical Officci’s ceilifientcs for leave should bo taken direct by the patient 
to the European Officci in charge of applicant’s department, nnd not to a Maistrv or 
Writer 

S The Medical Officer may bo consulted by the families of workpeople during 
Dispensary liours , mediciiio vvill he provided free hut ont-patients should bring 
their own bottles 

Spectacle^ — Half the cost of spectacles will bo paid by' the Company if recommended 
by the Medical Officer foi operatives whoso pav docs not exceed Bs 40 per month 

IX ClIlTlJlAVf 

The Chutiam provides a cooking, eating, icsting place and shelter for work-people, 
with separate accommodation for difierent icligions and castes and a sleeping place for 
single men ainving fiom up-countiy until thev can select suitable lodgings 


Okat, EvII)^^CF, 26x11 Tanuahv 1917 

Preiidenf — Q You mention tho difficulty of getting the questions that you have 
to dibcuss with the Government and Gov eminent officials, attended to promptly, oi 
getting anything like satisfactory explanations when the pioposals cannot always be 
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•carried out Is it your idea tliat, if you liad a Director of Industries, supported oi 
cbceLed by a Board of Industries rvith executive po-ners, questions of that Tiind would 
be dealt witb more adequately, and enquiries might be shoitcircuited? — A I don’t 
think the Board uill bo able to help direct very much in that way I thought that if 
Goveniment, when they found a difficulty, would explain the difficulty from whatever 
point it IS, to the Director, he, knowing the meichants, would be in a position to 
suggest a compromise both to the merchants and the Gfovernment, which might possibly 
meet the case, instead of a blank refusal ■without an explanation 

Q I suppose a Board of that kind should include several meichants? — A It would 
no doubt stiiten it I thought perhaps Government might not like always to com- 
municate reasons to the Board, when tliej would be willing to communicate them to a 
-Givilnn ilembei of their own service 

Q Hive jou an\ idea whether a Board of that kind could be made suitable for 
dealing with cottage industries, or whether there should be a totally difterent type of 
personnel to dcil with questions of that kind? — 4 To do any good jou would have to 
have a Board iip-couiitm as well as in Madras, as industrial interests are not likely to be 
developed in Madras Development is more likely to come up-country The Board 
in order to help Go-^ernment would piobablv have necessarily to be in Madras I 
don’t think i locillj conducted Board would be of much use for up-country purposes 
Q Out of Madi-as itself what centres would jou select for any convenient Board oi 
Boards to give good advice with regard to the development of cottage industries® — 
A I should select Madura, Calicut, Berwada 

Q You would make them into small Tjocal Committees? — A I think so 
Q And the Diiectoi of Tndnstnos would be in communication with those Com- 
mittees^ — A I think so 

Ilon'hlt Sii If N Moolcrjcc — Q Have you got any Indian mechanics in your 
mills as foremen? — A Yes 

Q The\ are trained by jou? — 4 Some of them , some are from other places 
Q "What education do those boys get before thej come to your school? Do they 
pa=8 anj cxaniin ihon® — A Wo don’t subject them to any examination 

Q But thej’ iro supposed to know elementary mathematics and drawing? — A 
Well, it all depends Some of them stait on Ils 25, some 50, some 75 It just depends 
on their qualifications and the vacancies 

Q You have not got an'^ Indian inistri trained thoie who is capable of taking 
charge of a section ns supervisor® — A Wo have got engineers who arc capable, Bombaj 
men, but very few Madras men We have got men up to Its 250 a month as assistant 
foremen, Indians They have had their training elsewhere 

Q Generallj speaking, the men of the artisan class whom you have got, know to 
read and write® — A Yes But thej are not Madras men unfoilunatelj, and do not 
know the Madras language The best men are from Bombay, in the way of assistant 
foremen 

Q These lectures are given in the iladras vernacular? — A Yes, as far as possible, 
but we sometimes haic to do a certain amount of translation work If it is a Bombaj 
foreman lecturing, ho has got to have it translated 

Q Do JOU take outside apprentices? — A Only for the six months’ course of the 
Victoria Institute at Bombay The mills submit a weekly report 

Q On a certain irrangcment ? — A No, the boys come to us and ask to do their six 
months’ course Wo allow them and give them certificates 

Q Hive thej got a boarding house? — A I don’t know where they go We give 
them a small salarj to keep them on our books, Rs 10 a month, as we do not like them 
to feel that they can come and go as they like 
Trcsulcnl — Q Are thej Madrasis? — A Yes 

Q Thej ically come home to shidj ® — 4 Yes, to do their practical course 
Q Do thej bnnir i legulnr form to fill up? — A Thej’’ bring a form from the 
Tictona Institute 

Q Together with a letter showing who they are? — A Yes, sometimes Mi Dawson 
asks us to X ike a bo's in but generallj thev ( ome bj themselves 

JI on’ hi c Sit If N Sfoojprjcc — Q And you give them certificates when they go? — 
A The Chief Engineer miffht , I am not sure about that 

Q But when thej return to the Victona Institute they must take some sort of 
certificati with them? — A Thej get a leturn cverj ivcek showing what they hive done 
They are passqd on from one department to another and get a weeklv sheet 

Q How many come at a time? — A Not more than thiee or four I don’t want you 
to take that as final I will get you the figures if jou want them 

Q You have no objection if any one comes from Bengal oi up-countrj’® — A No 
objection at all 
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President — Q Has tins system been going on long enough to give the history of 
one of these men?— 4 No, I don’t know the histoiy I don’t think any have come 
back aftei they liaio finished , if so, only one oi two We hope to get them back some 

Q Are these boys from the Victoiia Technical Institute who get good certificates 
from the school able to get places always?— 4 We have a number of them , but they 
aie Bombay men , perhaps 8 or 9 have been recommended by ili Davson We ask 
him foi men nho have done piactical ■aoik 

Q Ton aie vei-y faiourably impressed with the class of training given in that 

institute P A Yes, he sends us vei-y good men I haie not seen the institute oi know 

any thing about it, except from the men I have seen 

Di E Ho-phnson — Q You consider that the Boaid of Industries should have 
executiie pouei What do you think should be the lelations betueon the Director of 
Industnes and the Boaid P—4 Very' much on the lines that the Port Trust is run on 
here We haie all got a \ote and say' in matters 

Q And the Directoi becomes the Executive Officei of the'BoardP — 4 Yes 
Q Should the Director have a -vote on the Board? — 4 Yes, and a casting vote m 
case of equality 

Q But no veto? — 4 I don’t think so I don’t think ikmuch good having these 
vetoes and official majorities 

Q Do you suggest that they' should h.ne biidgetted funds? — 4 I think so I 
don’t see hov you are going to manage without , ue would not got anything 

Q And the funds, as biidgetted, diould be under the control of tlie Esocutivjg 
Board P — 4 Yes 

Q And y on consider that the Board should bo composed, as far as possible of pro- 
duceis — manufactuieis? — 4 Yes 

Q Do you include agricultural pioducers in the temP — 4 Agricultural too, I 
should sav, as distinguished fiom commission merchants 

Q You say that the Diiector of Industries should be a Civil Servant? — 4 I 
explained niv leasons to the Chairman It ig simplv to help to get things through with 
Government He would have moio influence with the Government There are very 
few n'on-official people who are able to do anything The ordinary outsider does not 
get ven' far 

Q Do y'ou think that the advantages would bo commensurate with the disadvantage 
of the Civil Servant not being what is ordinarily termed a business man? — 4 That is 
hard to say 

<3 You would agree that there are two consideiafions? — 4 There are undoubtedly 
If you can get the right man in the right place I don’t care who he is 

<2 Prohablv that is the best solution of the difficulty ? — 4 Yes, I have only given 
von my reasons for suggesting a Civil Servant 

President — Q I would like to laiow if you could give us three or four concrete 
ilhisti ations of uhat this Board might do, what kind of problems would come before 
it, and in what way these piohlems vvill be cottled Pei haps you would like to think 
Dvei it? — 4 Ceitainly * 

Hon’hle Sir R N Mookerjee — Q Supposiu" the Board decided to help industries 
by giving a loan or guarantee, how can y on hudget foi that in anticipation The Gov- 
ernment of Madias, oi the Government of India would not allow you to budget a lump 
sum to be spent in anticipation of ccitain projects? — 4 It would be subject to their 
approval 

Q Then it cannot be a budgetted fund ? — 4 They could provide so much and then 
explain to Government how they weie going to use it We would not get anything 
otherwise 

Q May I take it that you mean an average budget for every year? — 4 Every 
case beyond a certain expenditure might go to Government Any amount you requno 
above a certain limit should certainly bo submitted to Government for fiesh orders 
Dr E HopLmson — Q In reference to certificates of quality', you instance indi- 
go as a case where a Government system of classification would be advantageous Is it 
not a fact that one gieat objection to natural indigo is its vaiiahle quality? — A Yes, 
hut we have it vaiymg fiom ] per cent to 58, GO and 65 per cent It is too much 

Q But I take it that there is an inherent difficulty in getting natural indigo of 
anything Iffie consistent quality? — A I have myself seen clay soaked in aniline blue 
sold as indigo 

Q That might possibly he, hut what I want to get at is this , y'ou put this matter 
forward as the subject of research, that Government ought to take measures to institute 
research into the means of getting natnral indigo more legnlar lu quality I was not 
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quite suio uliclliei jou put it ioiwaid as a scientific im estigation uliicli ought to he 
undorlaken, oi ineielj us a police ineasuie^ — d I don’t like commoicial legislation foi 
adulteration, but I do believe iii i sjstem of ccitificitcs It uould be found useful in 
a number of instniicts li the coilihcate si stem took on It ought to be a gieat adiantage 
to bu^er and sdlei It is done in other paits of the uorld, and it is done at home 

Q You think thoio would be no dilhcultj in the paiticulai case of indigo? — A I 
am not intiniatelj acquainted with mdigo manufacture, but I should say it is a case 
■that oftoit, a leij good chanoe of being successful 

Q In regard to jail industnes, niaj we take it that jou would penalise lail in- 
dustiies 01 ]uil production bj di-sallowing the use of mechanical power? — A Yes, for 
what is sold to the public 

Q And >011 would do that is a moisure of penalisation ?— A If you like to call 
It that 

hTo doubt that is one w ij of doing it , it is absolutelj direct 

Picurlfnt — Q I tike it that jou object to the introduction of mechanical poivei 
in jails’ — 1 For goods competing with commercial interests 

Q Whnteier there is in the inattoi of punishment can be accomplished ■without 
the luti-oduction of power? — il E'^actl^v 

Dr E IlopJinson — Q Is jour sjstcm of deposits in the Gratuity Fund now 
widelv adopted In work people’ — d Yes, practicallj all of them, except the boys We 
don’t ask the balf-tinurs to join in Tlicj change too much 

Q Then it bcioines quite a big matter foi the finn’ — 1 Yes, I ha\c got the 
figures here The balance it credit of the Gi ituiU Fund it the end of December is 

I 20.720 

Q Invested igainst that in Goscrnnient Piper to mcft li ibilitics ns thej arise is 
Ps It 000’ — 1 Ibnt IS onlj’ a contingent liability on their completing ten years’ 
■:crvic< 

Q And the whole of that is fontnbutod b> the mills’ — 1 Yes, and all fines and 
unclaimed waucs and forfeitures are taken into that Wi make i contribution each 
half sear, and the re«t is compound inforest and foifcitiires Nothing is contributed 
hj flic work people except the wagc= the> lease behind 

II fin Iilr ^ir J( jY 1/co/ rrjt c — Q With roforonce to this Tiaist, is this fund managed 
lu nn\ of the subsmbors thoiiisches® — 1 No, it is .ib olutels minagod b> us 

Q Tlie cinplospcs haic no soicc in regard to the iincstnient of the money’ — A 
It IS all in Goiemnient paper 

Q llicy hn\e no trustias iinong thenischcs’ — 1 No, they contribute nothing at 
all We credit them with a pei cent cilculited on their inontbh wages and if the mill 
pa\s 30 pfi cent dnidcnd double tlie amount at the end of the half >eni 

G \nd those on the foicmen list get the same uhantage like the officials ? — A 
Wc hare a separate fund foi tiie officers Thes subscribe Iiiit we manage it all for 
'them 

Dr E Ifophtnon — Q With icgaid to the school sou liaso established, when did 
j ou first st irl this school ’ — A About 1904 

Q And I suppose the particular sisteni sou have now has been a process of 
evolution’ — 4 Yts, wo sfirtcd in a sen small room with .i few bojs 

Q Dave the boss that now come to jou hod inv pnmari education at all ’ — A 
Terv few of tlum You nun sav the\ hare had none, foi all prarlicil purposes 
Do \ou inal.e atttndanec it scliool compiilsoiy P — A No 
Q AWi it propoilion of the hovs nltend? — 4 About seven or eight hundred out of 
3,500 

Q Do you find that tliere is a distinct difierence in the quilitv of the work done bv 
those wlio Imve attended the scliool and those who have not ’ — A It is rather hard to 
differentiate in the work Tliere is a differenee in the nppoaiaiiee of the boys Anybody 
T'situig the sdiool will see that foi thomselyes they are cleaner and tidier 

llon’hir Sir R N ^foojerpr — Q If you make that education compulsory, do jou 
llnnk it would afiect your labour’ — .4 I don’t think it should ho made compulsorj 
T don’t stp how am firm is going fo stall tui iiuss if Ihe thing is made compiilson, 
Q If it IS irndc do you think it yvould affert youi lahoui P — A I don’t know at 
all, hut T am \err strongly igainsf it being made compulsoiy I think it should he 
cncourigcd hut dirn’t ihiiik that am firm starling n neyv company can afford to do 
vvhnr V c hayc done Ilicy tan do it aftci wards yvlien they get established Yon liavc 
got to get some inoniy in hand and gel yoiii business estahlislicd before ymu gno youi 
iinio and thought and monoj' to those other considemlions I don’t think it is possible 
to do everything at onco 

Dr E Tlnpl inron — Q Has any record been kept of the expenditure on these 
Ef bools’ — 4, Yes, wc liaye n record 
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Q Ha^e jou any objection to put in a statement of the cxpendituic inciured? — A 
t\’’bat is the object, ni.ij' I ask? 

0 Our piincipal object is that wc would like to kiiou what the cost of such work 

IS? ^ I am quite ^v‘llhng io gne it to the Chaiman, but I don’t think I want it 

published bj the press 

(Witness suhsequently commumcated the cost of the schools tvhich is conjids^nital) 

Q You haie asked no assistance fiom Goieinment at alP — A Oh, jes , we get 
assistance from Government Oi iginally «e asked ioi assistance ns a check on the 
work of the school, and we haie kept it up ever since ATe find the inspections useful, 
Is the Government hav e taken an interest in it 

Q Merely in the fom of inspection? — A No, they give us I?s 3,000 a veai and 
of couise we have the advantage of then inspection and suggestions 

Q Is that a lump sum contiibution ''' — 1 Yes based on ceitiin letuins wt give 
I don’t know' how' it is armed at / 

Q A grant-in-aid ? — A Yes 

Q Do jou get any advice, which is of value, fiom the Government? — A Fiom 
the Inspectoi? Yes, some of it is valuable, some is not, but we are veit glad to have it 
The Piincipals of the schools aio quite pleased to have it , they don’t agree with 
ev ei '5 thing of course 

Q Have jou found difficulty in getting competent teachers f — 4 Kow we are on 
anothei subject , j'ou mean the technical classes? Yes, that is the great difficulty 
The people we get are not trained to teach They cannot tench the\ assume k-nowl- 
edge on the pai-t of the pupil which he has not got, and get impatient with them They 
are oui own staff which we pav for coming in at night 'rhev are tiained woikmon 
hut not tirained teachers and thev aie ven inefficient teachers in that respect 

Q I suppose y'ou can sort them out to a certain extent, and m time can tell which 
ore good teacheis ? — A A’^es, the Piincipals of the schools attend to that That is then 
only woik looking aftei the teacheis in the day and night schools Thev aie not expected 
to teach themselves 

C Who ire tne Piincipals? — A There are two ladies one is an M A and 'ho other 
IS a Itindergarten specialist They both came out together They came from Constanti- 
nople from the English college there 

Q Some of the teachers are Biitish and some Indian ? — 4 All the teachers aie 
Indian The British foiemen come in and examine the woik that has been done at 
the end of six months, whenevei the Principals ask them Thev also come in now 
and again and watch what is being taught 

Q Have you any regulai sy'stem of examination at the end of the veai? — ^1 About 
eveiy six months they examine them by getting a European in fiom the null We 
always find some Euiopean who takes an interest in the particular classes that are 
going on 

Q But the ex imiuations aie moie oi less casual? — 4 Y^es, just to see what has been 

done 

Q They are difterent from oidinary school examinations? — 4 Y^es, they are quite 
anfoimal 

Q Supposing it conceivable that a general system of primary education involving 
manual tiaining was iiitioduced thiougliout India, do vou think that such a curiiculum 
which you have sketched out heie would be feasible? — A I don’t know I can only tell 
you what we have done I have not much time to study what is going on in other 
educational work It is woiking all light with us I believe Sir Thomas Holland said 
that we aie trying to teach fai too much 

Q And the chief difficulty — so fai as you haye met with difficulties — ^has been that 
of incompetent teachers? — A Foi the technical classes only 

Q Yon think, in the absence of any' sy'stem of piimaiy education involving manual 
training that the most piactieal steps towards making any educational advance would 
be to induce employers of labour geneially' to follow in youi steps? — *1 I think so I 
think it improves the lelations between capital and labour, and it helps the boys to 
undei stand what is said to them 

Q You find the boy' who has been through the school nioie likely to stay wath_ 
you ? — A I think so , yes We think they are more intelligent 

Mr A Ghalterton — Q A!'ou stated m your evidence that demonstration factories, as' 
defined in the list of questions, seem to he unnecessaiy and undesirable Do you 
think tliat would apply to demonstration factoiies vihicli might be erected in the inufassal 
in various places, to introduce new and moie efficient methods of working up agri- 
cultural produce, so as to bring it from the field to the market Take, foi instance, 
these small jaggery plants which have been put up, and also certain types of nee 
mills? — A No, I don’t see any objection to them 
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Q You A\oulcl oulj applj tins leinaik to lactoiies ou a big scale r* — A Yes, that 
was mj idea I don’t think anyone objects to tijiug to introduce new methods of 
ao-iicultuie 01 aiij thing else, but what I am objecting to is Government projects to 
compete Mith es-isting factories 

Q In legaid to Go\ernment pioneering nork, you say that it should onlj be re- 
sorted to in case of an eiitiielj nev. industiy, and that it should be handed over to private 
enteipiise at the lery earliest jiossible moment , but isn’t it possible that in many 
cases it IS desirable to cany on the work a stage beyond what you are contemplating 
A Government pioneer factory might be workmg for considerable time after it was 
piohtable, not so much from the object of making profits, but to develop the industry 
to the utmost ej.tent possible ^ — A Then youi ex.periment would not be complete I 
have no objection to join canjing it on to the completion of your experiment 

Q Wlnt IS the object of the expenment** Simply to demonstrate that a pioneei in- 
dustry would pay 5 per cent on its capital, or to deielop an industry and bring it up 
to its full capacity ^ — d My stand is entiiely one of competition , if you are competing 
with somebodi else who is taking up that industry, I say it should be closed 

Q Assuming that it is a new industry, and Goieinment pioneer it to a point that 
private enterpiise comes along and says that this is good enough to put money into 
and piiiatc factories are stirted, while the Government factory is still running , because 
private factories are started, would you at once shut up the Government factory? — 
A I should say so As soon as you haic demonstrated the project as a commercial 
success, 7 think it ought to cease 

Q You bare promised that you would supply us with some examples of the sort of 
work that vou contemjdate could be done by the Director of Industries and by the 
Executne Board *■ I presume that you contemplate that the Department of Industries 
should he something ditieient fiom the existing Department of IndustiiesP — A Yes 
Q You suggest also that there should be Boards up-country Do you think it 
would be adnsablo to haic a local Board of Industiies at the headquarters of the distiict 
presided oiei possibly by the Collectoi of the district^* — A I leally cannot gi\e an 
opmicn like that I am only giving you a general opinion that there is much more 
scope up-country than m Madi-is, uid that Madias should not be allowed to aeto things 
up-country I don’t quite know how the machinery is to be worked, and have really 
not thought about it, and haae not enough up-country experience to know to what extent 
it is practicable 

Q Do y ou know any thing about the Mechanical Engineering School which Govern- 
ment contemplated starting’ — A I have not heard anything of it since you left 

Q TVlien that is started would you be able to send, oi would it be worth yoUi while 
to send apprentices from the mill in the afternoons oi evenings to the classes there, m 
place of iJio technical classes that you hare got at the piesent moment, as these classes 
would be conducted by properly trained teachers? — A "We will be very glad to give 
them any encouiagement we could I cannot promise that the men would go after a 
day ’s woik, if it is fai from their homes 

Q Would it be practicable in the case of the cotton mills to let a number of them 
go for two 01 three afternoons’ — A I am afraid it would interfere with the work Our 
system helps the men w ho w ant to get on and not the men w lio want to get off work for 
an hour or two Por two oi thiee years I would lathei proiide the class rooms and 
have the teacheis come to us, and pay something towards it It would have more chance 
to succeed in that way 

Q That IS, as fai as I know, quite a different idea altogether from having a 
pifctical itiueiant teachei going fiom woikshop to woikshop’ — A I think it would work 
bettor in oui case The men aie tiled, they haae done a long day’s work, and you 
might or might not get them to go out of Perambur 

Q You would like to have a Grovemment teacher in mechanics or elementary 
science come to the mill premises in the eaenings from 6-30 to 8, so many nights a 
week? — A Yes 

Q And we could have three oi four lectuies in different subjects, and possibly 
other firms might make similar anangemente’ — A Yes, and if Goiemment participated, 
there would he no objection to ana outsiders corain" and joining in those classes 

Q You think that the Bombaa Victoria Tulniee Technical Institute is turning out 
a aerv good class of mechanic’ — A After he has had piactical tiainiiig 

Q Do vou thiuk it avould he a good thing to haae a similar institution of that 
kind over here’ — 4 I think it would he a good thing to have a small one here, to see 
what scope tlicie is for it 

Mr C E Lou — Q Do these Victoria Technical Institute improvers, or whatever 
vou call them, keep factoia hours’ — iP Yes, they come at six in the morning though 
tlicv don’t work 11]- hours like the lest of the milL workers Thea get a longer time off 
foi then meals They keep factoiy hours in legaid to starting time 
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Q Are they at all sticky about itf — A No, -ne find no trouble mth that class of 
men It is the men trained m engineering colleges that ivon’t come 

Q Where a school is turning out products similai to those comiieting mth those 
made bj pm ate concerns, the difeculty might be got oiei bj' Goieinmeut making o\tr 
those products for sale to the concern uith nhich it is competing ? — A I don’t think 
that -would suit me I don’t Icnoiv about other people 

Q You think it IS not practicable — A No, I think not 

Q Do you believe in compulsoiy certificates for engineers in chaige of prime- 
movers ? — A No 

Q I don’t quite understand what you mean uhen jou saj “ I consider ceitificates 
should be unifoim as f n us is piacticable, and that theic should be reciprocal recognition 
of such certificates by Local Goiemmcnts ”? — A Tliat is tust in answer to the question 
whether the-\ should be intei changeable I don’t think -with piimo-moiers We hno 
got experience of the factoiies in the Bombaj and iindias Presidencies Wo get 
better men in our own presldenc■^ for less than half the paj I am alluding to the 
third class certificated men 

Q I suppose, with leference to first and second class men, there is no difficulty? 

A All our first and second class are certificated I am onL speaking of tho small 
ginning factories up-countn We get better men for half the monej It is onlj trade 
•unionism 

Q Haie \ou any views on the subject of tho Government Commercial Intelligence 
Department, from loui own point of new , is there anything that -sou would like 
them to do for you ? — A Not that I know of 

Hon’hle rand'll II M Malaviya — <2 How long has the Buckingham Mill been 
in existence ? — A About 40 j ears roughlj , 

Q Has it been a paying concern from the beginning ? — A It has had ups and 
■do-wns It paid i erj w ell at the begmning 

Q How long has it been established as a successful business, paying a fan dnidend? 
How much haye jou paid in tho last ten oi twehe jeais? — J It paid 10 per cent 
lor the first ten or fifteen j eais Iheu we had bad tiiScs 

Q And now, during the last ten or fifteen 3 ears? — A It has done leiy well 
Q You haye got among your shareholders both Indians and Europeans? — A Yes 
Q AYhat portion of the capital would be Indian? — A (In answer, witness handed 
a list of the shareholdei-s to the Hon’ble Pandit) 

Q You haye two Indian diectois on 3001 staftp — A Yes 

Q Do 30U find the interest of Indians in this kind of business giow mg® — A I 
■don’t know I haye not noticed much diftcicnce We have always had Indian directors 
Q You expoit a great deal of tollon out of Madins, don’t 30U® — 4 Wo don’t 
export , the presidency exports cotton 

Q Can you tell us an3 reason wh3 there is not more enterprise in the way of 
cotton manufactures heie? — A No, I cannot tell 30U 

Q You cannot think of an3 causes that haye been standing in the way of deyelop- 
ing this enterprise Haring jour example befoie them, the example of your success, 
was it not to be expected that there would be more mills established in the Madras 
Presidency to weave cotton cloths? — 4 I should think Bombay competition keeps it 
doTvn 

Q But it does not alieot you? — A Oh, yes , we compete with Bonibaj’ 

Q The goods that you make are onl3' partly absorbed in this presidenc3 '? — A They 
go all over India and Burma and the Straits Settlements 

Hr C E Low — Q Do rou import anj long staple cotton® — A No, only American 
cotton, when we can land it here below Gd 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Judging from your experience of this business, 
do you think theie is room for expansion in tins jiresidency of cotton manufacturing 
mills? — A We are extending our own mdls now I admit tha-t much 

Q You say the conditions for raising capital for establishing industries are not 
inoie difficult heie than elsewhere 3et I see that the proportion of shares tikeii up bj' 
Indians is onl3 one-fifth of the shareliolders and onlj one-tenth of the shares That 
does not show any keen desire on the part of Indians to invest their monej in this 
■enterprise? — A No, because these shares are rather big units If we were starting a 
new mill we would liave smaller shares, and it would" be more likely that Indians 
would come in The one-thousand rupee shares in the Buckingham is rathei too much 
Q Do you think it -will be in the interests of indigenous industries to make special 
efforts to get Indians to take up shares in any new company you might form® — A If 
we were starting a new company we would be very glad for Indians or anyone to come 
in 

Q Not Americans or Japanese? — A I don’t see why we should keep anyone out 
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Q Do jou think it ivould he desiiahle to let Ameiicans, Japanese and othei foieign 
jpeoples come m ^ — A W e n ould let anj body in but Germans 

Q But when jou make jour peace with the Germans, would you let them also 
come in? — A It depends upon the terms of peace 

Q TThether it is Germanj oi America or Japan, looking" upon it from the point 
oi Mcn of indigenous industiios, don’t 3011 think the Britisher and the Indian should 
combine to build up enterprises and not leave much room for other foreigners to come 
in? — A As long as we get the monej, it doesn’t matter whose money it is 

Q But you don’t want them to take up the management of the business^ — A The 
business ought to be in the most efficient hands, uhethei they aie Ameiicans 01 
English 01 J apanese 

Q But emplojed as emplojees, not masters of the concern , would you let them be 
masters of the concern? — A They could only become masters by acquir- 
ing shares Do you want to legislate that foreigners should not become shareholders? 

Q Ho, bj' co-operation between Britishers and Indians? — A I don’t think that is 
quite practicable 

Q In that case you cannot prevent Americans or Japanese or other people coming 
and starting business in this country'? — A I don’t see how you are going to prevent 
it while we are lunniug on free-trade principles 

Q You say that the industrial development of the country by private enterprise 
should be encouraged to the utmost You surely don’t contemplate that Government 
should encourage private enterprise outside le, among non-Bntish subyects in India? 
)—A I had not that in-mind at all I assume that the ohyeOt is to encourage the 
industries of India, and the people of India to develop those industries 

Q "With regard to demonstration factories, you say that it will be undesirable to 
have them But where a particular kind of business is not bemg done m the most 
ofiicient w ay , or the most efficient machinery is not being used, would it not be advisable 
in the present state of industrial progress among the people that Government should 
start demonstration factories? — A And wipe out the man who has been struggling to 
do it on his own account ^ 

Q-t You must) ksdnsider the interest of the industry as a whole, and not of the 
putticular individual It is not intended that a particular individual should be hurt, 
but that certain industries should be promoted ? — A "WIio is a fan judge of that? You 
don’t think it is quite fair when Government annexes your land or houses Is it quite 
fair to annex an industry? 

Q Will you make an exception in the case of oil pressing? — A Oil pressing 
happens to be the enterprise in which my firm has lost money' I don’t believe in large 
oil presses but in comparativelv small ventures to begin with 

Q If Government advised that it should be tried as an experiment you see no 
objection to that^ — A I think it would bo a very' great mistake I think it should be a 
small one, speaking from my owm practical experience 

On the othoi band, in the Central Piovinces, several witnesses idvocated the 
establishment of central factories which would show them how it was done 
President — A For refining oil, not pressing 

Tl’ifncss — d I can only' tell you what has happened to ouiselves 
Ilon’hle Pandu M M Malaviya — Q You suggest that Government should giv'e 
assist ince in advising and giving information ibout suitable sites foi industiial enter- 
jir (,es and assistance in acquiring such sites Would you not expand it and suggest that 
there should be a bureau of information to give information about law materials and 
machinery, and possible markets? — A If they can, I liave no objection 

Q Don't you think that would encourage enterprise in the province? — A If it 
can be done 

Q What assistance do the Gov emment give y on in the matter of the education that 
you impart? — A I think I told you. Its 3,000 a year 

Q With reference to your objection concerning the competition of jail pioducts, 
does it really operate against private enterprise? Is theie not sufficient market for 
all the products that can be put into the market by jail industry as well as by other 
private enterprise? — A It is on the question of principle that I object to the competi- 
tion, as they' are able to supply articles at a lower rate than we can 

Q Is that your only objection’ — A That is the practical objection 
Q Suppose that were got over by some arrangement? — A These aiiangements 
are not fair We have heard of them Tliere is tlie excise duty' which they are supposed 
to add on It is a transfer entry and amounts to nothing 

Q Jail indiistTies using power machineiy are intended to help the men who are un- 
fortunitely passing then time in jail to become efficient workmen when they have 
finished their period of punishment, so that they may find employment in the mills. 
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You do expect tliem to come out bettei tlian wlien tlaej entered, particularly if tliey 
liave been taught a tiade to enable them to earn an honest hiingP — ^4 I ivould rathei 
not pill sue that 

Q You urite that in details Government departments arc in themselves stumbling 
blochs to mdustiial enterprise Is that the lesult of vvlnt jou have noticed in thfs 
piesidencj ? Have you anj paiticulai instances to suppoit that view? — A Mr Jones 
brought some instances before ■\ou the othei div in connection with the Tramways 
and lilectiic Siippl} Comp my 

Q Mistakes maj occui in any particulai depaitment, but has not the Department 
of Industiies in this piovmce been helping in piomoting enteipiise geneiallv — 1 I 
don’t know 

Q We hive heaid a good deal of the Depaitment of Iiidustn in thil piovincc, and 
that IS wlij I want to know >0111 opinion Do vou think that if the dejiartmont is well 
oiganised, it would be found to be not a stumbling block but a gieat help in piomotmg 
industiiesP — A I don’t suggest that it is a stumbling block I was not lefeirmg to the 
Department of Industiies The Depaitniicnt of Industries has helped us in well-boiing 
and vaiious things 

Q You sav, “ We have heaid a good dcil dining the last ten vcais about the w mt 
of industrial enteipiise 111 this picsidencv, and Goveinment, in the abstract, appear 
geniiiuoh anxious to do something but in details I think Govcmnient departments are 
in themselves a stumbling block ” You don’t lefci to the Department of Industries*’ — 
A Hot a bit ceitainly not 

Q What IS voiii suggestion then , what do jou want to be done? — 4 I am 
referring to those examples for instance, which Mi Jones put before vou in con- 
sideiable detail the other day 

Q. You say “ There is no lack of enteipiise in this picsidcncj ” and vou instance 
the case of ginning and iice mills But theic is much euteipnse bevond these industries 
the usefulness of which has been demonstrated to jou*’ — 4 I am in Madras and 
don’t go up-countiv much I know those industries ]ust named Thev ceitaiiilv have 
developed rapidly Thcie vveie ven few when I came out, and now there are a great 
many of them 

Q In view of the raw materials that vou export, isn’t the lack of enterprise in 
regaid to maiiufactuie rather obvious? — 4 I don’t think so 

Q Excepting these two mills of joins, there is no other laige mill I? — 4 Theie 
IS anothei laige mill in Madias 

Q That IS all so fai as cotton is conceincd’ — 4 Theic is onlv one , one was closed 
about a jeai ago 

Q You sajj “ We feel that in this presidencv, owing to the smallness of the un- 
official communitv it is unable to voice its grievances with the stiength of similar 
communities 111 othei parts of India, and in consequence the trade and industiy of the 
Madras Piesidencv is piejiidiced bv buieaucracj ” In what wav? — 4 In the matter 
of these appeals not being sympatheticallv dealt with 

Q Has that been the attitude of the biueaucracy thioughout , is it due to want of 
policy in assisting enterpiise? — 4 I don’t know what it is due to but I don’t think 
thej' are as helpful as thej might be, although Government as a whole ire anxious to 
help industries , but when it comes to dealing with individual appeals, we don’t get 
much help 

Q You suggest that Goveinment would far moie lapidlj develop the industiies of 
Southern India bv assisting existing industiies to increase then profits and their 
powers of pioduction than bj the establishment of isolated pioneei factoiies Don’t 
you think there is loom foi both courses in this presidency P — 4 But 1 want them to 
begin with us who aie here 

Q But JOU don’t want them to stop theie? — 4 Hot necessanlv 

Q You say that one of the gieat difficulties in the development of the factoiy 
mdustrj in this pait of India is the migiation of labour The labour here dislikes 
factoiv life and discipline foi piolonged peiiods Do jou think if the familj system 
of emplojment was intioduced, this would visiblj' affect migration, le, if jou 
emplojed woikmen with then wives and childien** — A I don’t think it is possible in 
a disciplined factorv without very gieat dangei We do not allow anj children 
in the factorv at all They are stiictly pioliibited 

Q But we saw gioups of childien in the mills in Calcutta*’ — ^4 You won’t see 
one child iii a Madras factoi'v I think it is v eiy dangerous 

Q You might turn jour enquiries somewhat in that dnection This question of 
labour 110 *^ being willing to stav might be solved bv emplojing the fannlv Then they 

will have no Inducements to run awav , the temptation will be gone*’ 4 fHo 

answer) 
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Q You say “ It -will be obsened that the employee contnbutes oiotbing , that 5 
per cent on bis eainings is taken to an account m bis name each month, and if tbe 
bali-jeais ivoiking of tbe factoiy is satisfactory, tbe amount so taken is doubled at 
tbe end of each successful balf-j ear ” Is that in addition to bis salarj ^ — 4 Yes, 
it 18 calculated on bis salary 

Q You uon’t let bim witbdrau tbe amount at any time nitbin ten ■\ears*’ — A 
Hot until ten jears seiaice is completed 

Q Don’t you tbink that if piimaiy education -were made conipulsom, oi it any 
rate universal, you will be saved tbe necessity of looking aftei tbe education of these 
cbildien in your factoiy P — A I suppose we would 

Q In otbei advanced communities education is piovided generallj, and so business 
men are left to attend to tbeir business alone It would be an advantage to business 
if tbis part of tbe work was done by tbe State as elseubere^ — A I am not prepared to say 
that 

Q You tbink that tbis provision of education does not act as an additional drag 
upon your time and attention P — A We think it pays iis in some shape or other Weave 
not philanthropists 

Q You say education should not be made compulsoi-j , that applies to the piesent 
state of things But suppose it was made compulsory geneiallv, then -sou would not 
object to its being made compulsory foi factoiy clnldien tooP — A I don’t think I would 
have anj say in the matter 

Sit F II Stewart — Q Are joui inteiests mostlj' in Madras or all oiei the presi- 
dency? — A Mostly in Madias We ha\e businesses all over the piesidencj'^ We buy 
cotton all 01 er the presidency We haie cotton presses and a certain amount of 
ginning up-country 

Q Have you much knowledge of mill labour conditions in otbei parts of India P — 
A' No, I am very ignorant about it 

Q How do you recruit your labour hereP — A It just comes direct We bare 
no system of sirdars It just comes to the door and is taken if wanted 

Mr 0 E Low — Q, Is that tbe case uitb most textile concerns in this presidency 
as far as you knowP — A I cannot speak foi other people As far as I know it is the 
sam/e, but I would not like to answer 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Your labour is pretty near its home heieP — A No, a lot 
of it comes from Nellore It migrates very much 

Q In Bengal it goes ofi in certain seasons Is that so here too? — A It does that 
to some extent The resignations are much heavier in the harvest season It also 
goes away for a year or two years and comes back again 

Q It does not go away for week ends ? — A Yes, we have heavy absentees up, to 15 
per cent sometimes a day 

Q These schools and classes which you have started, are they fairly recent p — A 
We began in a very small way in 1904, and were in tbe mill compound We moved 
out when the Factory Commission recommended it We took up two old bouses, out- 
grew them, and built up two new buildings I wrote down this week to both mAls, 
and the foremen out there say that the labour is gradually staying longer during the 
last SIX or seven years 

Q And it 18 also likely to induce youi labour to stay with you rather than go to 
other employers ? — A I think we get the pick of tbe labour 

Q With leference to joui remarks about the proposed Diiectoi of Industries and 
the Board of Industries, I should like to know if I hare got your idea rightly I 
lather gathered you think that there should be a Director who would have a Board with 
executive powers foi Madras and that for smaller cottage industries and so on, and 
up-country industries, he should be assisted by local Committees P — A Yes, that is 
rather my idea, because the Advisory Board in Madras would not be able to travel 
aliout like the Executive officers could 

Q Do jou suppose that jou would get prominent business men to serve on such 
Advisory Board, would they be willing to give tbe timeP — A I tbmk so 

Q You would giie the Boaid fairly full local powers P — A Yes, I would 
Q Then youi Director of Industries whom jou suggest below P — A That is only 
for questions of appeal, to piesent one industry going and injuring another 

Q But he would not hare power to iiiteifere with the executive activities of the 
Provincial BoaidP — A He would hare some one to appeal to 

Q You say that he should be distinct from the Member for Commerce, would he 
be under himP — A I don’t know I think he would be better separate 

Q You think that the Board should approximate more oi less to the lines of the 
Port Trust I don’t quite know how jour Port Trust here is composed p — A It is 
nominated bv the Chambers of Commei-ce, the Trades and the Goiemment 
<3 How many Government nominees are tliereP — 4 About four 
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Q Tlie Cliainnaii is a Government official? — A Yes Wo should deal i.Mth things 
much as they ^o I don’t see much object in the Chamber of Commerce nominating 
the men for an Industrial Board because there aie such i lot of subjects that come 
in which the ordinary merchant is not qualified to deal w ith 

Q Youi Chairman is executive head of the Port Trust? — A Yes 
Q In Calcutta theie is the Chaiimau who is an official, the Vice-Chairman who is 
not an official and is executive head ? — A We have not got that heie v 

Q Then you recommend that the Diiector of Industiies should be a Member of the 
Indian Cnil Seivice Aren’t jou thcieby bringing in anothei member of the bureau- 
cracy as you complain a little later on 5* — A I haio tned to explain that I think that 
appeals iie very often dismissed for leasons which we people don’t laiow anything 
about- , possiblv because thej are not put in the right form, and that a civilian would 
have some chance to bridge ovei the difficulties that exist It is on that account I 
think he would be a better man 

Q You mean that he must be familiai with Government procedure-? — A Yes, 
he would be moie likel-^ to help along than an outsider who had not the ear of 
Gm emment 

Q With lefeience to vour suggestion that ceitificates of qualit-v might perhaps 
le given for indigo, wheie would they come in , would the pioducer get them ind hand 
them onP — A Yes, with his indigo to the buyer 

Q It would not be a question of the exporter getting them^ — Oh, no , they all 
come in at the factory ^ 

Q Then you lefei to the neglect of wateiways in this presidencv , is there any 
WateiTvajs Committee that jou know of? — A Hot that I know of 

Q Has jour Chambei of Commeice anj sub-committee which deals with water- 
wajs? — /I Ho, thej appealed to Govciument several times to have the canal kept up, 
but I don’t think anything has been done 

Q About jail manufactures, is jour complaint i mattoi of principle? — At 
piesent it is a matter of principle, because Government is taking all that we can 
make 

Q Would jail manufactures in the aggregate inteifeie with jour business? — A 
We have had them imitate our trade marks even’ 

Q Do jail manufactures paj 3’ per cent dutv ? — A They don’t actuallj paj it 
Government say thej' take it into account , a sort of book entry 

Q In this respect of jail competition, you lefcr to ceitain grievances you have got 
in this presidency , do jou leallj think you are worse off in this presidencj than in 
others? — A I don’t know, but we are a very small commeicial community hero com- 
paied with Calcutta 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulhlwy Ciurirnhlmy — Q You sav “ The employee is at liberty t& 
dravi the whole amount at the end of ten venis continuous seivice and to start again if 
he so desires” What is continuous service , do jou give them any leave to go to 
their villages? — A Yes, any leave that is given them does not count 

Q Do they take anj leave? — A They can get leave on a doctoi’s certificate up to 
thiee months They can get casual leave It is at the discretion of the manager 

Q But vou think they do need a change in this countrj ? — A Yes, wo give them 
leave If we give them leave that does not prejudice then service 

Q When jou are short of labour, how do jou recruit it^ — A They come Each 
jobber is paid on piece woik, and he maj go out and look for men himself, but we 
have no sv stematic reoruitment 

Q Is your labour addicted to drink as in Bombav ? — A Yes 

Q Have jmu any liquor shops near your premises? — A Government has promised 
to close them within three furlongs 

Q Have jmu had any strikes? — A We have had strikes, but not within the last 
fifteen years 

Hon’ble Sir R H Moolcrjee — Q I heard you say, in answer to one of the ques- 
tions, that one-tenth of the total subscribeis were Indians? — A The average subscribers 
to the shares of the two mills 

Q I see from jour directois’ list that out of five directors, you have two Indians 
You are very generous ? — A Indians are very useful directors 

I don’t know whether I should not thank vou for this It is verj' encouraging- 
indeed, jou chose two Indians as your directors out of total five ffiowing no prejudice 
against Indians and no bias in favour of Europeans ' 
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[Suhviitted after oral etaviinaHon ) 

You nsked me jesteidaj' to explain vlij' I lecommended a Committee oi Tiust to 
assist a Diiectoi of Industries 

I liaie tried to put myself in tlie place of sucli a Directoi and find that it ivould 
in eliect be the position I occupy in relation to the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills 

When 111 doubt oi difficiiltj about a proposition, I find the best course is to consult 
a Committee selected from the ofiiceis of the mills I put my trouble before them 
stating all sides as I see them, and avait their lepoit They have never let me doivn 
Some of tilt cases dealt with appioaching the question in hand were — 

1 Inciease of power To decide whether ue should employ steam, oil oi gas 

2 In what cases vc could emploj' electricity vith advantage 

3 lYhethei ue Mould make oui oun sulphuiic acid, sulphate of non, etc 

4 Wliether we should go in for cotton cloth printing 

As to the composition of the Committees, I have four classes to choose fiom — 

] Chemists 

2 Engineers 

3 Textile technical men 

4 Accountants, store-keepers and vaiehouse packing masteis 

I select the three men I consider best and give leave to uld to their number, so 
that they tan choose any^ one else they think may be useful 

I Mould like to leave this point foi a minute, and say that I have watched, entirely 
as an outsider and with no innei knoM ledge, the three departments in Madras that aie 
MOiking at industries in one form oi another — 

1 Diiector of Agriculture 

2 Dnettoi of Industries 

3 Director of Fisheiies 

Eitinbeis 1 and 3 are both assisted by capable technical assistants, the Directors 
have also consistently souglit advice from the industiial community and have met, so' 
far as I im an are, v ith no opposition 

It does not appear to me tliat the Diiectoi of Industiies has had suitable assistants, 
nor has he, in the same May, sought the co-oiieiation of industrial men In consequence, 
it seems to mo he has had small success and has encountered a good deal more hostility 
th ni he might otherwise have done 

To ictuiii to the first part of tin’s lettoi — ^vveie I in the place of the Diiector of 
Industries I should like to have at luy side — 

1 A fiist class chemist 

2 A first class engineer 

3 A good industrial business man 

• 4 A good banker oi accountant 

Eom it seems toaiie that Government foi years to come would not pay' the salaries 
that such men would require for peinunent appointments in addition to technical men 
foi spoci il work, but that they could get competent advice for a comparatively small 
cost, say Its 30 per meeting which is about what the Madras Port Trust pays per 
forrnightly meeting 

A'o one believes more than I do in letting one man lun a show when he knows how 
to di- it, but teams are sometimes useful In this industrial development question, it 
means groping about, feeling youi wav and investigating many diverse sub]ects Above all 
things, it IS essential and desii ible to cany' along with you the sy'mpathies and have at 
youi disposal the experience of those already' mteiested in industry', and this is best 
done bv inviting their co-operation, advice and assistance , I am quite sure that 
industrial men, if properly approached, would be only too glad to assist A fee is 
desirable not is an inducement but as a recognition of services rendered » 

A Board would make for continuity of policy , Directors change and need fuilough 

If the policy of pioneer factories is to be proceeded with, it must be followed up for 
a period of years Mistakes, losses and failures aie inevitable and I can conceive nothing 
more unnerving and disheartening to a director who may' start off with a number of 
failures than that the whole weight of responsibility for failures should fall on his 
shoulders 

I should like to sav' one word more, the opinion seems to be about that Govern- 
ment should start off with something big If mv experience is worth any'thing at all 
it all goes to show that all new industries in this country should be started on a small 
scale ami worked steulilv and gradually up, no greater mistake can be made than in 
rushing into a new industry' on a large scale 

I am also of opinion that cottage industries are much moie likelv to lead to 
aggregate large results than one or two large factories 
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Mil E P Qiii of Messr'! R P Gill ^ Co Guntur 
WnirrfN E^lu^J«c^ 

Mj ci. 2 )ciionto oi cotton pressing, though extending o\ei 10 ■seal'-, dot“- not go 
Cotton preBsing beyond this distiict and, ns far ns this district is concerned, I lm'\o but fen opinions 
to offers for the industi'j comes undci question d of the Commission’s question list, 
and IS 1 pioiiuneiit instance of an industrial onlerpiibe nlicre moic conceins ha-vc been 
started than can bo niniiitained in lull time emploMncnt, foi theie aie non 11 prL<->.cs 
to pi ess a crop ol, saj, a maxiimiin of 00,000 bales 

E\en nero these 00,000 bales nscinged amongst the 11 piesscs, the icsult nould 
barely gne a suflicieiit imount ol bales to each press to jield a profitable leturn upon 
its capital, but the condition of the ti idc in cotton hci-e is su( h that one paiticular 
film docs a propoitionatch mudi laigei shaic of the business, imounting to about 
40 pel cent ol the total, saj, 21,000 hales, leasing onlj 30,000 bales for the remaining 
10 presses And cion amongst these remaining 10 presses, the proportion of work is 
very unevenlj diaided, so much so that almost next to nothing falls to the share of at 
least 3 of them and in consequence at the piesent time 3 of them are aiituall^ closed 
down 

The nomiinl capital of a cotton press here is about Es 00,000, saj, for the nholo 
indusliy 0^ laldis This sum has been rai«ed cntireh h\ pnsate cntciprise and in my 
opinion there is no outlet for any further inonc^ to be iinestcd in this paidiculai branch 
of industry in this district, foi I see hut little prosyocl of the ciop of cotton to he 
jiiessed increasing to any ij^iprcciable extent and certniiily not to the extent of needing 
any fuitlicr cotton presses in the district There is a jirobihihty of a railuai tipping 
the western side of the district but in the eicnt of such railnay demanding prc'sjng 
ponei in its diioction, it ■would only mein that what might be pressed in tint direction 
would ho so much less to be pressed in Guntur, and I think the owners of piosses 
in Guntui are sufliciontly nine to the fact and would supply the need 1)\ rcmoMiig some 
of then presses to whntcioi place might secure some work for them lake for instanco 
the case of Nnrasniowpot — n cotton press was started flu re in the year 1918 I’rior 
to the starting of that press, all Nnrasarowpet cotion r ime to Guntur In three \cars 
the Naiasniowpot press has dnerted so much work from Gunfur fliat during the past 

season 14,000 halos liaie been pressed tlierc It is now quite “ on the cards ” that 

Narasarowpet will not bo allowed much longoi to enjoy that monopolv and a press 
will ho moved from Guntur to lompetc with it and tins is a very good instance of how 
things go on A picss starts, docs well, competition niises, and dnidonds fall, say 
60 per cent, and that is a concise example of the condition of so many of the Guntur 
presses 

I can find no other questions winch seem to apply to this industry 

"Wo have no difficulty at present under the heading of Labour and Supervision, 
foi the character of tlie work is such ns to demand very little skill on the part of 

labourers, md the class of mocluinical engineers required is not ditlicult to find We 

have got used to the Eacton Act and woik goes on without inutli fiiction 


Orw> Emdcxce, 2Gtii 1917 

Mr C E Low — Q Wlint class of cotton do you deal with’’ — A Cocanada cotton 
Q Is the Cocanada cotton adulterated witli inferioi kinds locally ? — A There is a 
considerable amount of idultoration that goes on, but not exactly with other inferior 
kinds One of the chief causes of ndultci ition is the hnuging fiom othei parts mill 
droppings and mixing these with the Kappas when it is being ginned 
Q That IS deliberate ® — A Yes 

Q Does that affect the quality or reputation of Coe inada cotton ® — ^*1 It must neces- 
sarily do so, but it IS for those of us who arc engaged in the piossing and buying of 
cotton to eliminate it during the time of pressing and to reject the cotton that is 
tendered to us that is adulterated 

Q That IS done by small gin owners ® — A I cannot la-i a cliaige against the actual 
gin owners, but there aie many' wlicels-witliin-w heels in the trade 

Q Do you think the trader himself is capable of dealing witli a thing like that? — 
A Yes 

Q They are trying to deal with it?— A Yes 

Q Have you got any system of cotton marks for Guntur ® — A No 
Q You do not buy from the ryot ® — A Very seldom, only occasionally, but it is not 
the sy'stem that is in vogue in Guntur There is an intermediate dealer 

Q Are any of the big export firms represented tbeie like the Kalli’s or Volkart’s® — 
A Yes 
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Q Tlie-y do not de»l \\itli tlie lyotsr' — d. Ihe ijots do biing in then cotton and 
sell it direct to ns sometimes, but it is not the usunl system The usual system is to 
buj so manj bales fiom the dealei and the dealei himself is inteiested in a certain ryot 
and he gets cotton fiom the I'jot 

Q What do you mean b\ his being interested ? — J. He acts as agent foi the ryot 
Q Do jou considei that a satisfactoiy sjstemP — ^4 When I fiist went there, we had 
not that system, but we used to buj fiom the rj'ot But the trouble then was that we 
could only buy just a small quantity — what happened to come in during the day’s 
maiLet — and if we had an oidei foi 1,000 bales we had no oppoitunity of covermg 
ourselves with 1,000 bales at a time, but under this sj'stem of intermediate dealers we 
have an opportunitj of buying 300, 400 oi 500 bales, peihaps, from one man at a time 
Q But it does not make am more cotton P — A Ho It does not inciease the cotton 
Q Do JOU think that the existence of that class of men facilitates and encouiages 
adulteration P — A I would not laj’- that to then charge 

Q Supposing it was thought desiriblc by the Agricultural Depaitment to bung in a 
superioi staple, would they not find this system of marketing through a lot of dealers 
a serious obstacle*’ — A Perhaps I could give you a little moie concrete instance Many 
y^eais we had the trouble of white cotton being introduced into oui district 

Q Pulichai? — A Ho Ouis is led cotton What we want in oui distiict is to maintain 
the quality of our led cotton which has a specific quality, and when it is mixed with 
white cotton it degeneiates altogether Some yeais ago, we had the trouble of dealers 
bringing in white cotton from other parts of the district and ginning it together and 
the seed was mixed and it went out into the fields, and in course of tune, the same field 
and the same tiee produced some white and some led In course of time we eradicated 
it and foi some time now things have been aery' much better, but this year there has 
been a change and theie lids been a veil great demand fiom Bombay and other places 
for cotton ind people uho are not acquainted with the quality of oui cotton have come 
into OUI district and the temptation has been too gieat to some of the people and they 
have mixed their cotton up and their seed up and probably next a ear we shall have the 
same difficulty 

Q Do these middlemen help in eradicating it? — A They' aie absolutely blind to 
any thing bey ond then ow n interests at the moment 

Q Do you think it is a practical pioposition liaa mg spheres of influence for presses? 
Would you extend that to gins also*’ — A I am not a sufficient authority on the subject 
of gins 

Q Would you extend it to spinning and weaving mills*’ — ^4 That is another matter 
altogether I doubt very much whether oui climate is suitable for spinning We have 
a vei-j dry climate 

$ It IS not a question of climate so much ** Do you think that Government would 
bo justified in saying that there should be only two oi three cotton mills in Madras? — 
4 I do not see how they could interfere with our district, because it has a specific kind 
of cotton, and the cl op, in itself, that would be available for a mill,_would be small 
I have rather a large business in yarn in Guntur We get a lot of yam mto our 
disti ict 

Q I suppose you would say that gin or press depends pretty well for its existence 
on cotton in immediate areas whereas a mill does not? — A Tes 

Q If Government limits the numbei of gins or presses, should not Government also 
insist on the rj ot getting a certain price for his cotton *’ — A Tliat is entirely a matter of 
the trade demand 

Q Supposing the Government say that theie will be^no more than a certain number 
of gins, these fellows would have a privileged position and they could very easily make 
use of it to say “We pay no more for this cotton beyond a certain amount “or ” we 
will charge so much foi ginning ” ? — A I do not see how Government can step in and 
fix the price 

Hon'hlr Sir Fazulblwy Cunimhlioy — Q You said to Mi Low that when white 
cotton IS mixed with red, there is a light colour*’ — A Yes 

Q And this vear they have done the same thing again*’ — A Yes A great deal of 
white Icapass has been introduced into our district 

Q But IS white Ivapass also grown in your district? — A Ho They brmg from 
othei districts 

Q Wliat steps have Government taken about that*’ — A Hone 

Q Do you think that this will deterioiate the quality of cotton*’ — A Yes This 
adulteration has been going on from time immemorial I reported about thirty^ years 
ago to the Collector and gave him instances wheic stuff had come from and so on, but 
ho came to the conclusion that it was quite impossible to prevent it 

Q Generally in Bombay the darker colour fetches a higher price than the lighter 
blown — A Ours is not a good staple We have got two kinds, one is called “ ordinary ” 
and the other is called “ machine ginned ” and the colours of the two are identical 

27-a 
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Q Is tlieie not a tendency among tlie manufactuieia to lia-ve their own, pi esses 
in the dishicts nowadays, because they do not get pme cotton, but adulteiated or mixed 
■aitb loner st iple and watei and otbei things® — A We baie only one instance of a 
mill hem" diiectlj interested in a cotton piess and that mill’s cotton press in the mean- 
time IS sifeut jS'one of the otheis aie directly interested in any way nitb mills 

Q Do the mills sometimes buj duectly from the people who bold these presses in 
Guntur'’ — A This jear we bad a lot of mill bujers from Bkimbay and never before 
Q Has this cotton been going down to Bombaj oi is it shipped to other pai-ts of 
the world® — A This is the first year that cotton has been going to Bombay to anj extent 
A small proportion goes down to the Itockingham ilills and Pondicheiij Mills but a 
larger proportion is ship 2 )ed from Cocanada to the United Kingdom, Japan and other 
places But this jear owing to the demand for cotton from the Bombaj Mills and also 
on account of freights cotton has been to a veij large extent going to Bombay 

Q Have the Japanese got their jieople in j'oui distract® — A Hot in oui district 
Q You say that 60,000 bales are jnoduced Is Government doing am thing to 
promote more cultn ation of cotton in that jiari of the country ? — A I think the Collector 
himself IS interested in the matter 

Q Are thej' taking a keen inteiest in it? — A We ha^e had changes m the Collec- 
toiates and one man may take in interest and another man maj not and so on At 
present we have got a sjmpathetic representatii e 

Q Is the cultn atioii increasing eveij year® — A I can show the figiiies for the last 
twenty years In 1905-00 we had a ciop of 75,578 bales That was almost three times 
what it used to be at one time, and then it was succeeded by 51,000, bj 64,000 and so 
on until it got up m 1911-12 to 70,000 bales and in 1912-13 to 80,000 bales, but since 
then it has gone down to the average, that is, about 60,000 

Q Whj'® — A To begin with. Government sent lound a circular discouiaging the 
growing of cotton and eneoui aging gram and so on, but I do not know that it had 
anj eftect At anj' late, the jield now for some jmars past has gone back to what was 
the average, i e , 60,000 bales 

Q You say that the climate is such in this jiait of the country that lou cannot 
ha\e spinning mills In Bombay we have twenty oi thiity varieties while here there 
IS onh one kind of cotton® — A Yes We have a mill m Guntur which is called “The 
Guntur Cotton, Jute and Paper Mills ’’ Thej' never do cotton and paper and it is only 
]ute 51 

Q Is it a verv big mill® — A Ho , 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q How manj of these presses are owned by 
Europeans and how manj' bj' Indians® — A There aio five owned bj Indians in the 
distiict and of the lemainiug six, two are owned bj P^iisis and lour are owned by 
Englishmen 

Q Is this keen desire to stait cotton presses due partlj to the fact that there are 
not other industries flourishing in the distiict® — A I think what has brought about an 
increase in the cotton presses here is laigelj' owing to this I put mj' press m 1875 
and up to 1903 we had oulj' three cotton presses and it was then quite a paving industry 
and in 1903 another piess was started making it four 

Q Were these Europeans® — A Those weie three European and one Indian The 
crop was then still 50,000 bales and it was enough to keep them gomg, but in 1906 when 
this crop suddenlv jumped to 60,000 from 1906 to 1913 we had seven new presses come 
into our district, that is, two Parsis and four Indians 

Q Parsis aie Indians® — A I am distinguishing between the local Indians and 
othei people It is that large jump in the increase of the ciop and a certain amount of 
competition between the presses at the same time that have brought about this large 
increase in the number of presses The natural tendencj of things in oui district is to 
spread awaj from Guntur, that is to say, on the western side, cotton ginning factories 
have been brought theie and they mate a little coterie of themselves and thej put up a 
cotton press and that means that so much is taken away from Guntilr itself and that 
again is assisted by moiiej facilities that they receive 


WiTXESS Ho 223 ' 

Mn E I Havvxixs, General Manager, the Indian Aluminmin Company 
[Limited), Madras 

WnirTEX Evidence 

ilj only experience in raising capital for industrial enterprise has been in connec- 
tion wath the Indian Aluminium Co , Limited This has been done on three occasions 
The first time Hs 1,00,000 was required, the second time Bs 2,00,000, and the third 
tune Es 2,50,000 There was a slight difBculty on the first occasion as the industiy 
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■«as a new one, but no difiiculty on tbe otbei two, on tbe tbaid occasion tlie lequiied 
capital was snbsciibed seven times oaei The shaieholders in mv companj aie piinci- 
pallv Buiopean members oi the meicantile community, cimI and miiitaij ofiiculs 

With legaid to the company which I represent Goieinment has allowed one oi 
then othcers to assist as an advisor and permitted the company to remuneiate him 
foi the sei vices leiidered 

The assistance ^iven to this company was in the foiin of espeiience gained by 
&o\ eminent when inoneeiing the aluminium industry and the trained staft which the 
company took oierwhen plant, fittings, materials, etc, weie purchased ha in's corn- 
pan v- fiom Goiernment 

I would not lecommend mone} giants in aid, bounties, guaiantced dxMdtnds 
01 piovision of pait of shaie capital But undei ceitain conditions loans might be 
gianted inachineiy might be supplied on hue purchase sastem and Government might 
guarantee purchase of satisfactoiy stocks foi a limited period 

Goa eminent might have a diiectoi oi consulting engineei with defined poweis 
so long IS the assistance lasts Ma compam is an excellent example as its jnosporitv 
did not begin until it purchased the Government industia The companv was floated 
about two jeais aftei Government started developing the nidustij and we were permitted 
to watch this development Government also assisted by allowing purchases of metal 
to be mule on eas’^ terms When my company considered that sufficient experience 
had been gained it approached Government through one of its dnectors (who was a 
membei of the Legislative Council) on the question of Government competing with 
private enterprise Gov'emment continued developing the business for some time further 
and when it was well estabiished offered to sell the whole conceni to mj company 
The tiansfei was completed and the company was thus enabled to put its business 
on a sound footing 

The issistance thus given was vei-y great and at the same time Government suffered 
no loss but made a fan letuin on its outlaj whilst it was being used for the develop- 
ment of the industr^’^ 

Government success in this particulai work was due to the business being enti listed 
to a scientificall-^ tiained officer who treated it as a business concern seeing that the 
work was earned out on sound business piinciples If after investigation bv a com- 
petent autlioiity Government decide that a new mdustiv should le staitcd oi an 
_ existing one impioved upon — it should be ofteied to private entei-prise for a limited 
period in which to make up its mind as to whethei Goveinment oi pin ate euteipnse 
should start it If not staited or made a success of bv private enterprise within a 
given time Goveinment should then start on its own account When it has been 
demonstrated that tlie industr-j is a paying one it should be offered to pin ate enter- 
prise — ^preferably a limited liability company in which the mteicsted community 
would be able to invest and’ thus allow its people to benefit by Government efforts 

As I stated before, Goveinment should be represented on the Board foi a limited 
period and its officei so appointed should be adequatelj remunerated by the company 
Goveinment might lend experts to firms oi companies on pavunent of all expense^ 
But the result of such researches should onl-^ be published by permission of such 
company oi firm 

Demonstration factories should be established in connection with all technical trades 
schools to piove to the stuclents the advantage of then training and these factones 
should be run on commercial lines to show actual lesults and thus induce tiained men 
f urthei to develop their trades 

- The Victoria Memorial Institute, Madias, is a good example of marketing success- 
fully unoigaiiised industries A good deal more might be done were a number of 
good craftsmen settled in workshops in the compound of the institute as it would lead 
to further demands for their work 

Industrnl exhibitions are undoubtedly one of the best means of bringing the 
seller and purchaser together if not held at too close intervals 

Government should take measures to encourage such exhibitions and they should 
be both popular in charactei and aim at bringing sellers and bu-\ ers into contact 

Trade representatives should be appointed to represent the whole of India in 
Great Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries They should as far as possible 
have a good knowledge of the industries they represent and be able to speak the 
language of the countiy in which thev will live 

I do not think the Provinces in India should have trade representatives as commer- 
cial tiavellers should be able to do this work 

Goveinment Departments who n=e imported articles should publish lists of the 
same to enable firms or companies who manufacture similar articles in the country to 
quote Government for their productions I think that Government Depaitments should 
endeavour more than thej do at present to pni chase articles made in India 

My company has employed skilled men from Europe with varying results some- 
times nnsatisfactoiv owing to the unfavouiable conditions foi them after work is 
over 
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Technical schools should improye mechanic’s efficiency and skill 
My company has tiained a veiy large numbei of woikmen and the results have 
been very satisfactory 

Industrial schools should he undei the control of the Department of Industiies 
There should he a Director of Industiies He should he an expert official and. 
should have had a scientific tiaining especially in engineering 

In this connection I think there is an excellent opening foi the manufacture of gas 
and oil engines and pumps I ceitainly think that a system of legistration and dis- 
closure of paitnership should be iiiti educed 

Existing canals could he lm 1 )ro^ed uith adinntago to alien of motoi tiansport 
Hallway fi eight on aluminium is aery high on account of its being so light, hut 
this bears heavily on produceis as the "oods haao to he packed in strong wooden cases 
which sometimes weigh ns much as tiic aluminium mticles and the same rate of 
fi eight h \s to be paid on the case as on the goods inside 

The Penyai scheme has been investigated uith I bolieae satisfactorv lesults 
Supplies of aluminium have been cut oft foi ncaily tuo aeirs with the result 
tJiat my^ company has iiracticalh ceased to manufacture aluminium hollou uare and 
has had to turn its attention to biass, coppei, and iron ware Aluminium is needed 
foi the manufactuie of aeioplancs, niislnps, motoi cars, hieh explosive, and the equip- 
ment of tioops especially uatei bottles and cooking utensils Aluminium could bo 
produced in connection uitli the Periyar scheme There are large deposits of high 
glade bauxite in the Central Pioainces, uhich could be exti-actcd near the source 
of supply' and lailed to tin most conacnient centre uhcie the Periyar power would be 
available or to the Bombay area uhcie sufficient electrical power should be available 
on completion of the new Tata schemes 


OiiAi Emdexci, 2Gni .Tanumiv 1917 

Hon’hJc Pandit j\I M Mala%tya — Q You say' that the shaieholdeis in the Indian 
Aluminium Compana aie piincipally’- Euiopean mcmbpis of the inorcaiitili (omnnimty, 
civil and militaiy officials Can you tell us any reason why Indian capital has not 
been inaested in it? Did aou unite Indian capital® — A The prospectuses of the com- 
pany ueio distiibuted broadcast and capital uas united when the company u is fioated 
I think the leason uas that as it was an cntiieh new industiy in India thea did not want 
to iisk cayiital They know nothing about it 

Q That uas the (asc when the enteiprise was hist stilted, uhen a on asked for the 
fiist one lakh On the second and third occasions thcie was no difficult vP — A Tlicn uc 
had none at all , 

Q When uas the company staited? — A In Maicli 1900 

Q "When weie the expeiimcnts uliich the Goiomment made in pioneering the in- 
dustiy completed? When uas it knoun tint it uas a success® — A In 1900 

Q Ton uere the first compiny to t ike it oici ® — A We ucio the first and the onh 
company 

President — Q What did Goiernmcnt hand oaei to aou? — A Goicinment handed’ 
ovei to us eveiything, the plant, stocks, the uorkmcn We took eieiything Thcie was 
a regulai Goieinment couceioi 

Q Who valued the stock® — A The Superintendent of School of Aits and oui 
managing diiector 

Hon’hlc Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Weie you doing business, ns an aluminium 
company before you took it up fiom the Goveinment® Did you fonn a company to take 
it up? — A We formed a com 2 )nny in 1900 The aluminium industiy was luuinng foi 
about tliiee years and then wo took it ovei fiom the Goveinment 

Q It was on aoui lepiesentation to Government that it wished to hand ovei this 
industiy which was then competing uith a piivate industiy ? — A Yes 

Q You say^ in youi note thit vour company has employed skilled vioikmeu fiom 
Europe with varying lesults sometimes nnsatisfactoi-y owing to the unfavouiable condi- 
tions foi them aftei,work is ovei What have you done with these woikmen® Have voii 
sent them back ? — A They hav e left 

Q Do the men that you have tiained find emjiloyment in ymui comjiany 01 do thev 
go outside® — A Yearly all of them remain with us AA'e have about 300 men Befoie- 
the wai, ue employ'ed about 400 men 

Q Do you take apprentices? — A We have taken boys They kiiou absolutelv 
nothing at all when they come 

Q Do you pay them anything at the start?— A We pav them an anna 'a dav to 
begin with 

Q How" long does it take to train them? When do they begin to eain then viages 
regularly ® — A They will be earning good v\ ages in about fiv e v eai s time Of com se tliev" 
get moie eveiy year uji to a certain amount 
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Q How manj aluminium companies aie there in India Do >011 know’ — A I think 
'there are foui m Bombaj and there is one in Madras There are five altogether in 
India Two factones started undei Indian management but they both failed 

Q Apart from the existing conditions due to the wai do vou tlunk that theie is 
loom for the giowth of this enteipiise in this countrj ’ — 4 Ceitainli 

Hon’hle Sit Fazitlhlioy Currunbhoy — Q The concern tlmt you took oiei fiom Goi- 
einmentj what did it cost Goaemment’ — A I think we paid 2-t lakhs to Government foi 
the concern and I think that Goa'einment made a small profit over it 

Q They made a small profit’ — A Yes I am onl 5 speaking fiom memorj I can- 
not be absolutely ceitain Government did not lose in aiij way 

Q What was the capital of the conipam that aou staited three leais befoie a on 
purchased the Government concern’ — A One lakh 

Q And were you making profits betoie those thiee years’ — 4 Yes 
Q Would jou like to hare a Government diiector on the Boaid because jou hare 
taken ovei a Government concern’ — A We have not felt the need foi a Goieiiiment 
-director, as we already had experience in the industry 

Q When a pioneer indusfiiy is transferred to a pm ate indnidual don’t joii think 
jou want a Government director on the Board at least for a certam number of years’ 
Don’t you think that Government should be represented on the Board for a limited 
period ’ — A Yes I agree with amu because I think the Government has spent a certain 
amount in pioneering the industry Thej should be able to satisfj themselves that it 
IS carried on under proper conditions * 

Q Do you think that any person who takes up the enterprise will agree to this 
suggestion of having a Government director on the Board? — A 1 do not think there nill 
be any objection It will be a sound thing to have 

Q You are not in favour of a Board of industries’ — A I do not know what exactlj 
j^ou mean 

Q There may be a body to assist the director which may be partly elected and, partly 
nominated The Director of Industries might work with that Board and take their 
ndvice’ — A T should think that the Director of Industries hardly needs any advice He 
will be able to act himself 

Q Do you think that he is such a genius as never to want any advice ? — A I do not 
say that altogether He will be glad to take advice But it will not be incumbent on 
him to act on that advice The Board should not control his actions, it should only 
advice 

<3 They will not be able to control his action If he and the Board difier, it will be 
for the Government to decide the matter The Board and the director may place their 
views before the Government? — 4 I see no objection to that then What I say is that 
the Board should not be able to control the action of the director by itself 


WiTXEssEs Nos 224, 225 and 226 

(1) Mn A H BucaaANAN, (2) W Netlson, and (3) J W Keith, Messrs Parry 

^ Go , Madras 

Note — Mr Buchanan submitted wtitten evidence and uas examined orally with 
Messrs Netlson and Keith The mitten and oral evidence is confidential 


WiTOEss No 227 
The Madras Trades Association 
Wriiten Evidence 

We aie of the opinion that in normal tunes capital can be readily raised by pm ate Capital 
or public subscription when it is a question of starting new businesses or industiies for 
the nrovision 01 manufacture of goods and products that have already proved successful 
in exploitation and when su6h enterprises are organised by men of known and proved 
business abilities, jet in the case of pioneer 01 experimental enterprises we believe that 
ihe difficulties of obtaining capital are considerable This Association considers that 
much mights be done to overcome these difficulties through the inauguration of a 
Government trade 01 industrial bank uith headquirteis in the Chief Presidency towns 
' and branches and agencies in the mofuss'll, such bank being authorised to advance 
capital for the inauguration of neu or expansion of existing experimental enterprises 
under certain conditions and safeguards It might be found possible to utilise the 
^present Presidency Banks for this purpose, the Government trade 01 industrial section 
"to form a sepal ate and independent department 
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^Ye aie not an favoxu of Government giving nionej giants, bounties oi subsidies, or 
tbe advaucino- of Joins vvitbout a leasomble late of inteiest being cnaiaeti Loans 
Mould be n-ianted bv tbe Government tiade or industrial bank in consultation nitb 
and In dnection of tbe Directoi of Indiistiies and bis idviseis. when tbe conditions 
£roveinin<T tbe commencement of sucb cnteiniise as maj' be pioposed piove on invesL- 
o'ation to'^bold out leasonable prospects of success It should not be impossible oi difS- 
cult foi the head and local ofccei of the bank concerned, uitb tbe Directoi of Indus- 
tiies (vbo should have autboiit^ to call in tbe assistance of my expert opinion that 
mi^’bt be lequiied) to come to a decision legaidnig tbe prospects of sucb enterpiise, 
tbe’ amount to be advanced and tbe late of mterest to be cbaiged Tbe financial inteiest 
in tbe toucein thus acquired bj Government vvoftld be gradually lediiced as tbe business 
factoiy piospeied We do not propose that Government should have any actual contiol 
ovei tbe conduct of sucb concern, other than as legards tbe audit of its accounts and 
crenel al supervision of its financial affaiis If it was eventually found that tbe 
enterpiise could not be made commercially successful, it should be closed down 

In all cases uliere tbe pioducts aie suitable foi Government’s lequnements it 
should be tbe policv of Government to guaiantee to purchase such manufactures 

We aie ‘,tiongly of tbe opinion that uitl^ sucb a bank and guaiantee a poneiful 
incentive and imicli needed iid would be given tow aids tbe establishment of new 
mdustnes in this countn' while such methods would do away with actual competition 
b’s Government itself 

We aie not geneiallj in fnoui of Government starting pioneer factoiies, tbougb 
we lecognise that a useful puipose might be seived in instances where piivate enteipiise 
IS lacking 01 inefficient and a public good is sought In these cases such factoiies should 
be at once closed if found unsuccessful aftei a fan tiial, or converted at tbe earliest 
possible moment into a public com]ianj if pioved successful 

As legards leseaicb w,e are of tbe opinion that tbe existing Government institutions 
piovide 1 sufficient means of reseaicb for tbis countiy’s present leqmrements, but 
would suggest that means be taken to bung sucb institutions, tbeir work and the 
uses that may be made of them, moie piominentlj to tbe notice of tbe geneial public, 
111 which case we have no doubt then aid would be moie widely sought aftei 

Commercial museums seiwe a useful purpose, but only if they can be made fairly 
exhaustive as legards tbe exhibit of pioducts and manufactures in India and are insti- 
tuted tbiouglioiit tbe couutiT in the piincipal centres It should be possible to 
utilise them as legulai centies ioi tbe purpose of bunging sellers and buyers into 
contact Exhibitions undoubtedly Lave tbeir uses but unless popnlai in cbaractei, 
aie unattiactive and possiblj piodnce little in tbe waj of permanent results 

We aie in favoui of tbe Government departments publishing lists of imported 
ai tides used by them but see no nccessitj foi tbeii exhibition Samples sbonld bowevei 
alwavs be obtainable bj local manufactuieis when leqinred, ,eitbei on loan or through 
pill chase 

As legaids tbe puicbase of stores by Government departments this Association 
has noted with sitislictiou tbe instinctions that have been issued from time to time 
Government legarding the puicbase of goods manufactured in India but regiets 
that so fai is lies in then experience these instinctions appear to have borne little fnut 
There is a natural, but regrettable tendency to keep on ordeiing in tbe old grooves, 
tbeie are piejndices in fivoiii of English manufactuies to be overcome, and it saves 
time and fiouble to indent foi an English made article of well-known make, rather 
than look around and di'covei wbetbei tbe aiticle in question cannot be obtained 
horn a facton m India Government would do well continually to impress upon its 
depaitments the good that would aiise and tbe general foiward impetus that would 
be given, to local mdustnes, if sucli local industries weie assured of satisfactory 
support in tbe foim of legular Government ordeis In this connection we would 
draw attention to the i emails made in tbis Association’s letter, dated 15tb December 
1914 addiessed to the Chief Secretaia to tbe Government of llaclras on this subject 
(vide cop'^ attached beieto) Tbe Rules as issued by tbe Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industiq (Stores), Ro 5829-5876-11, dated Simla, 24tb July 
1913 w oiild seem to be all that is required, but in practice tbev' appear to have little 
effect and tins Association is of the opinion that Government should make it tbeir 
special endeavour to see tliat they aie carried out in a moie liberal spnii than is at 
present tbe case, more especiallv where Rules 1 and 2 are concerned 

Another point wbicli in tbe opinion of ibis Association calls for attention is tbe 
Jiypei-ciifical attitude of manv Government Departments regarding certain manu- 
factures It IS baldly to be expected that articles tumed out of factories in India 
can in all instances show at once that high finish tliat may be expected from a long 
established factorj m England Tins Association understands that goods aie rejected 
for this reason though tbeir durability ^and utility weie in no way impaired To be over 
critical in tins lespect is not helpful and in manv cases ip obstructive Sucb 
articles should never be rejected for minor defects in finish which do not affect durability 
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onil ntililx niul ^\lulp the hiplit<.t bluudnrds vhtiuld be nimtd nl ultimilel}, uilieisms 
made b\ bo^ernnlcu( ofliciuls bUouId be helpful and not hj pci -critical, n certain amount 
of latitude hemp alloutd in the cirlior stages of mnuufuctuiing 

In our opinion the cMsling Govcininent industrial and tedinicnl sehools cannot Tmmmg of labour 
impart pnictical instriii tioii 'o oflidenth ns the woikshops in iihich am paitieuHi uud saponrmon 
indiistn )s earned on, hut as adjuncts to surh workshops thej should pioie of ^alue 
The latter nortinu of this Assoc miion's lettei ditod ]51h Deceiiihei 1914, to the Chief 
Set retail to Goierniuent of Madras (nlreadi ijuoted nhoie) also dcils uith tins subject 
2\o ndiantatres tint htue resulted from the esfablisbiiient of industrial and technical 
schools hail' emiie to our notice iiith one excejitioii, iir — the Ooieinniciit School foi 
I’rinters nttuhed to the Goieinnidit Pro's, Jlidris, iihiih is pi-odiuing good results 
This school is undd the rontnd of a practical supermtendenf but wo bciioio this is 
not so in nwiu case- a defect whieh in oui opinion further initigitcs agnnsl fasoui-ihle 
results heing cditoincd 

Industrial stliooK should In midei tin control of the Ediu itioiial Boircl adiiscd 
bi the Director ol Industrie' S\stomatii eftoits sliould bo diieetcd against the 
prejudice wliieh exists among ceitiin eh'ses to iimnnnl Inlioiii, whieh piejuehce consti- 
tutes a serious bindrnneo to ineliistnal imjiioiduent ind piogrc's in this countn 

M'o consider then' should he a Din i tor of liidiistiiis in cieh jii-mince He should omcial or{,anj«atiow 
lit' a mill with a sound husmcss exjierienre , enmmeidnl .ihilifies and oiganising jiower 
Hf should nut be nrruited from the jiri'scnl Govemment serMce and his salnn should 
h< >n(be icntlv high to induce the he-l nun to take up such posts ns pormnnendes He 
should I me power hi ciH to Ins as is(,imo when reqtiircd an AcImsoii Doaid consisting 
of Indinsr biisitu's nid inanufae Itinng men of the district Ife should he in close 
touch nifh the Gencrnmenl Irides and indiislri'il hmk ns 'iiggi sted m Part I 
\ Doird eif Industrie oi an Iinpenul Depaitiiient 'eeins to us not nccrssnrc at the 
present time 1 aeh jno\inre should decfloji its own re“'mirees An annual eonferenee 

fjf Dineion- oj riulustiie- mij'ht In held, foi the inteiehnnge of mows, ideis and 

exp< r.ene e 

/\ O'hir fiitm oJ til" r'-niiti nt action amt Orqoni^nlmn 

tVi (cinsider tint ‘iiit thb* prmisioti slmnld b< iiredc fni the ngistrilinn of tinelc' imlo m-ubi ned 
inirl-s end inme« with -afigunds ncaiii'l tlie inlnngdiidit then'of nim(>9 

M> are slron!.U of opmuii tint it is il< irnble iinel jme tie ihlc in thi interests U<pi»li&iion of 
of trieh to int'auiuee a scstiiji of n j'’strillon I'r dls'losiue of the names eif the inemhirs r r'nsfstnp 
of eP h.i'incss l■^lnlfr^ls Tutope m or Indian < iri;)iiig on nn\ hiisino's undci names 
not their rn n a smell f(. sh"uM bi IcMiel for sen h nuislrition and i-eiif ihle penalties 
slitii’lc^ he enf'icid foi f.ufiirt to iigi'tci or misrepresentation 

Me \ mild ‘tij l-c t th it «euh b'gisl lUiui 1« on the Iiies of the Dili 1 iteh nitrodmed 

in the' lloust of T/ords i ith 'iteh motlthc itmns ns might he netessnrs for this countre 

In till* foaiu'l’oi we i ottld .lUo lil e fei dtnw ittciition to tlu large nnmhcr of 
piitc'ls Dulnti iiU'iiics's ini'isth *i'mll ccureni) cirnid on under Dnropenn niines 
tills shonbl be ehfflcd and ciue mira'ged e\<n b\ speeiil legis] ition if iiorfssarj' In 
marr. jiisiind' it is oiiK lie dc sjrc In iise the imiiu of higbU plarcd ollicml or well 
1 tici 11 men but in otlur en'cs llu're is e iihoiit doubt iiiiiiit to imitate' and to deeeivo, 

\crs often «urf' 'Gil m the c ise of siicb firms a dial with tijicoiinln residents Kiieli 
ca-i would r( cocirsi lx eli'elo d in llmir n.itise leiwns tbrniigb rrgistntiem but tin' 
wouM not siiifiee unless tlu nnmrs so rn'istered win b% kiw tompelled to be piiiitcel 
on tbc linos pt itiniu n 

Me fins’de. ‘bet lie .itiulis ruimted be Goceriiment u' 'uHiddilU c iiieel Tad comps'iiion 
to pniside Will! fe r tlu c ir.mis Iradi s and lu iiiiifac tiirc' rimed on in j iiP and nndci 
tbe'c e itcums'.itici s iio j ti! titodue I- ■'houle? lie nfii reel to tbe piildie 

C ojn/ i,f {rtt, r fi-nu) (hi ( hniriiui ’ "/ tlir Ifuict ifioii, in Iht Chief ‘^ttrilnn/ in i/n 
C“ii nmiint nj \tnilrat ihitcif J~>fh flirriiihi r ]91 ! 

Ill (oumuin nth nil who an inlrrestMl in (Im i oiiiiiu ixi il and indusln d eloMiop- 
iiual c.f India and who eh 'ire to tdc aehnnt ege of the opj>orteinit\ now ntioidcel ht the 
piriiil do ing of the nieilets of Durope to stimnlnte loenl piodeietinn nnel fodei home 
industiics, m% A'oiiition ha- ginn sikciiI ntieniinii to this luittei .end is giatificel 
to olecne (ho sMointhetie attilueli of the Gom nime lit (>f 'Mndr.i' as I'Meknreel he a 
resentU j'sued Pie*s roiainnniejuc ihalin!r "ith tin decdopiiient of local inelustnes 
I >m desired h\ the memliei of iin \"neititioii to gi\e exjire'ssion to then mow (hat 
il 1 - within (he juiwir eif the Gove rmiu lit to luntcri dl\ jirnmole local euterpii'o and 
ffirniilate trade gesemlh in the Pri‘«idi nr\ hv eii'iiruig that the orders foi goods 
recjinrcd hv Govi'n.inent and hv institution' omi which Govoimiicnt exercises rontiol 
or infiiienn' nie placed v ilh the nianiif u tnnng and trading finn' of ilnh Prcsidoncj 
At pn-eiif the hull of ill fcovcrmnint orders are smt to the India Office for execution 
m Ihirojie and onP emergent ri cinuc merit* nie ene|iiircd for localh If it were the 
'ettlid poliev of Goveriimcnt in (iHoiiiage local ofiort bv gn irnnteoing n peicentngo 
of it“ ordcTF to jirot’etcen or suppliers on (be 'pnt (here is tverv reason to believe Hint 
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local films iiould fie emfiled to lucieise tfieii iacihties ioi inoduction oi supply to a 
scale wliicli iiould ultimatelj enable tlicm to execute in tfieii cntuety a laige poitiou 
of Government oideis It is oi couise conceded tfiat in the essentiils oi piite and 
quality tlie goods so obt lined must fieai i reasonable compiiison nitli ii tides of a 
similai nature non purchased in Euiope It is not to fie expected that local iiims 
could immediately undeitake to fill eithei laige oi unusual oideis, but enquiries uould 
at once elicit infoimation as to the diiections in nhich Madns firms could exjiand then 
lesouices so is to meet future lequiiemeuts It is ielt that the possibilities oi local 
enterpiise haae not been iully exploited and that some luisappiehension exists on the 
part of heads of departments as to 2 >iesent aiailable resources TJndei the stimulus 
of issuied suiipoit, there is scope foi tonsidei ible development and I ventuie^ to 
believe theie is sufficient entei-prisc amongst Madras luaiiufactuiing or tiading firms ' 
to tdve the fullest advantage oi all the support Government is prepared to give them 
bj extending their piesent opeiations Appended to ''this letter is i list of aiticles 
which are regularly manufactured by members of my Association 

In this connedion, I am desired to point out that the promotion of technical 
education, in which Government rightly takes so great an interest can be largely 
secured while stimulating industries No industrial oi technical school can impart 
instiaiction so efficiently as the workshop in which the industry is carried on piactieally 
Men who have received training in a technical school iie not regarded by employers 
as completely efficient workmen, ind there can be no doubt tint the serving of an 
apprenticeship to anv trade is of moie value in creating a bodv of skilled workmen than 
theoretical instruction in a school, technical instruction in a school is a valuable adjunct 
to practical experience in the workshoji, but cannot take its place Much might 
be done to overcome the pieiudice against manual labour, which is the greatest stum- 
bling block to industrial education in this country, by the establishment of a system 
of apprenticeship under skilled foremen, such as must necessarily follow the extension 
of factories and workshops called for by a steady' demand from Government Adverting 
to the attached list of articles already manufactured in Madias it may be remarked 
that in the production of these articles the workmen receive sound practical tiainiug 
in general tool using, in then caie and the inanufactuie of them, in free hand ait 
drawing and general diaiightmanship, in general caipentiy’ and wood-polislnng, in 
the tempeiing, casting, soldering and sharping of many' kinds of metals, — in gliss 
giinding and polishing in oidinaij painting vvoik — in turning, milling, slotting, 
vvood-patteni making, drilling, boiing, geai -cutting, metal, wheel-making and fitting,- 
blacksmiths and tinsmith’s woik and in general mechanism 

The benefits which must accrue to tiade generally and to the aiti/an population 
of Madias especially fiom a substantial inciease in local pioduction of articles now 
imported fiom Euiope aie no doubt fully appreciated by Government but my Associa- 
tion (onsideis that Govcinment might do moie to stimulate these iiidustiies by Insisting 
in all cases within its control on the placing of orders locally and in bringing pressure 
to bear on higher contiolling authoiities to give gi eater fieedom than exists under 
piescut regulations to its officers to exploit and encouiage local efforts 


On VI Evidexcb, 2 Giii Jvxuvnv 1917 
The Mvdrvs TnvnEs Associvaiox 
was 1 ept esented hy 

(1) Mr E J C EoBEursON, Managing Ducctoi, l/ewij, P Oir ^ Som, 
Manufactuung Jcnellen, GohhmHlii, etc, Madras 

(2) Mr a I LiVhEit, Diiector l/e^sis Addison ^ Co, Engineers, Stationers Pnnteis, 

etc , Madras 

(d) Mr a M Macdougvil Engineer, Mcssi'- Simpson ^ Co, Can lage Builders, 

Motor Engineeis, etc , Madias 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulblioy Cm nmbhay — Q About the Diiectoi of Industries do you 
not consider theie is need for a Boaid of Industries P — A We have stated that the 
local Director of Industiies should have power to call to his assistance an Advisory'^ 
Board consisting of leading businessmen and manufacturing men of ^e district 

Q Leading business men would not like to be called whenevei the Diiectoi wants 
them If theie is a legulaily constituted Adv'isory Board thev laii meet once a vieek oi 
whenever needed Would not the advice of business men and the lepiesentatives of the 
several chambers and otlier bodies be of gieat assistance to him A Fndoubtedly 
It seems possible that businessmen in the locality would be in a ’better position to 
give tbe Director advice 
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' Q "The AdMSoij Boaicl might eftei its adMce to the Diiectoi ot Industries and 
’«hene^el theie is anj difterence it could he settled bj GoieinmentP — A You could 
Inie a standing AdMsoij Boaid Thej ought to be ible to gne expeit ad\ice when- 
evei called uiion to do so 

Q You saj tint aou aie not in laaoui of auj Imperial depaitment and jou seem to 
think that PiOMUcial Diiectois of Indiistij -noiild be able to do all that is necessary? — 

A Yes It appeals to us that each province should be able to deielop its oun lesources 
” Q The diffeient pi ounces cannot aftoid to keep ill the experts that maj be 
necessaij foi developing industiies Don’t voii think that in this case it would be a 
good thing if tlieie were in Impeiial Depaitment from uhich expeits could be taken 
uhenevei theie was anj necessitv foi them® — A We doubt very much if ■^oii could 
get in the Impeiial Department dl the difteient exjieits that may be needed 

Q Don’t you think there will be oveilapping it the Impeiial Depaitment and the 
Piovincial Departments both had then oun bodv of experts® — A Different provinces 
have then own needs and each has to develop on ifs own lines Each province vvill be 
able to develop in its own wa"^ with the 'help of its own depaitment In that case it 
will be in a better position to develop its resouiees We do not see theie is any special 
reason foi an extia department luii bv tlie Impeiial Depaitment 

PremJcnt — Q Supposing vou had a Diiectoi-Geneial of Industiies such as Sir 
Pazulbhoj IS referiing to, he would be able to correlate the activities of the difteient 
D lectois of Industries in the various piovinees prevent overlapping of energy on the 
put of the various Provincial Governments and provide the necessaiy facilities that 
are required in eveiq industiv He could maintain a bodv of specialists in all the 
impoitant industiies and then sei vices could be lent to the difterent Goveniinents who 
could call foi then seivices Thev would thus foiiii a central leseiwoir and thej 
could be dicawn upon whenever necessaiv ® — A If each province had its expeits their 
services could be utilised in othei provinces Other provinces could obtain a loan 
of then services 

Q There is the pioposuion of the Director -General without a Boaid and that of 
Directoi.Geiieral with a Board of specialists Which would vou piefei ® — A We would 
piefei I local Board 

Q The local Board would advise the local Diiectoi of Industiies Don't souAliink 
lou need a Diiectoi -Geneial of Industries to coiielate the activities of, the different 
piov inces ® — 4 We think that that is a good proposition 

Q- Do jou think it necessarj foi him to have an Advisory Boaid of any sort® — 
A We think the Advisoi-j Boaid should be adapted to the needs of each piovince 

'Q In addition to the local Advison Board® — A The Advisory Boaid could con- 
sist of the Directors of the various piovinces As an aid to the local Director of 
Industiies in obtaining assistance lie might be useful We do not know with whom 
the final voice would lest as to whether an industry should be started or not We 
think it should rest with the local Director 

Q In anj sjstem of admiiustiation there is bound to be a certain amount of 
decentralisation of authoiitj and Local Goveinnieiits should have power to start and 
encourage industries up to a certain extent That obviously follows There may be 
cases in which the local Government may he starting a thing which might be better 
done in some other province and there would be loss and undue competition Don't 
aou think that in such a case the inesence of a Director-General of Industries would 
straighten out competition® — A We have got sufficient confidence in the good sense 
of the Local Boards We think the local Government which starts the industry is 
the best judge of what will be good for the province 

Q There is another matter that has been brought befoie us and that is in 
connection with the difficulties in regard to railway and transport facilities They 
vaiw very' much in the difteient provinces The question of transpoit facilities varies 
in the inland provinces and in the coast provinces* DonH you think there ought to 
be some one to keep an eje on all these things and take action® — A We think the 
local Directors of Industries might be tiusted to put up a case in matters like that 

Q The matter must go to some one and some one will have to decide it? — A 
We think the Commerce and Industij Depaitment will be able to do that They would 
have a deciding hand m the matter 

Sir F H Steuart — Q With regard to the purchase of stores by the Government 
JOU saj that the present rules are satisfactory but that the spirit of them is more 
obseivmd in then breach than in then observance Do jou think it would be a good 
thing if Government were to publish a list of all then requirements and send it 
round® — A You will see that we have opened oui remarks on this subject of Govern- 
ment patronage with the following words “ We are in favour of the Government's 
publishing lists of imported articles used by them ” We think that covers the point 
which you now bring forward We think that would be a very good idea 
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Mr Robertson — Q Do -sou think that it would be a good thing if the Go\em- 
ment had a purchasing depaitment out here*’ — A That would be a good thing That 
would be the authoiitj to whom we could" go direct Messrs P On &. Sons, Ltd , could 
expand then business considerably if we weie'assuied of a regulai demand foi their 
goods Thej make mathematical and scientific instruments 

Q Thej aie making them themsehesP — A Yes They impoit lenses and graduated 
rings But the lest of the things they make themsehes 
Q You mean here in India P — A Yes 

Q With lefeience to the registiation of trade marks, that seems a aerj thornj 
question The geneial opinion seems to be that it is lather difficult to cairy it out 
bj leo-islation Do you find that jou have not got sufficient protection at present? — ^ 
I should say not Dnless the person can show that he has used the name oi mark 
consistently foi a number of years and thereby" obtained a moral light to it, his case 
will fall to the ground in a court of law We have a case of a pirated mark in point 
Q A concrete ease helps us aery much in a matter of this kind Will you send us 
in particulars*? — A Yes And I would also like to bung one other matter before 
the Commission and that is w'hat we refer to in the last paragraph of our note on the 
subject of Goieinment patronage “ Another point which in the opinion of this 
Association calls for attention is the liy per -critical attitude of many" of "the Govern- 
ment departments regarding certain manufactures ” In some instances they" want 
an extra standard of finish out of the local manufacturers which cannot be obtained 
at once That is a mattei w hich I do not know if it is within the scope of the Commis- 
sion But I certainly think that in the case of a new manufacturing industry" that a 
certain amount of latitude might at first be shown as long as the article is durable and 
the utility IS in no way impaired, a high standard of finish to be ultimately required 
Q Are there many members of youi Association besides yourselves who do much in 
the way" of manufacturing out here? — A Not a great many We have tried to pick 
up a certain amount of business with Government in instruments But in some 
instances they are really" oiei critical 

(4 It would seem that if theie were a cential stoies purchasing department there 
would be moie uniformity in this matter® — A I think that such a department would 
be a great help indeed Such a depaitment would know where to go for the articles 
Hon’hle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q You suggest that lules legarding the pur- 
chase of stoies might be made still mole liberal and that the spirit of the'iiiles should 
be more in eiidence*’ — A We think that the institution of such a department as has 
been suggested w ould greatly" aid that 

Q And the aim should be to encourage indigenous enterprises and not insist upon 
indigenous products equalling the foieign articles in finish? — A Not at first, as long 
as durability and utility" are unaffected 

Q Do you think it would piomote the object which y’ou hare in view if along with 
the list of articles lequiied by Goieinment it was also stated from what firms the 
articles were purchased in the previous yeai, if it was shown what articles were 
purchased in India? — A AYe do not think that would sene any" useful purpose so fai 
as we are concerned 

President — Q One of the suggestions that haae cTome before the Commission is 
this, that there should be an Indian Stoies Department which should play the same 
part as the Stoies Department in London Apait from that if it was shown what 
articles were purchased locally" and what were imported would it not help you? Don’t 
you think that the spirit of the rules would be earned out in the direction of the en- 
couragement of private enterpiises® — A We do not see how it would 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Malavtya — Q Don’t you think it would be useful if a 
list were given of the articles purchased locally" and the aiticles purchased from 
abroad® — A That would be more juseful But we cannot say whether it w"ould serve 
any useful purpose to say from what film the thing was purchased 

Q Would that not lead to an increase of business? Take for instance; Messrs 
P Orr A Sons They are manufactuiing scientific instiumeuts If it is made known 
that they are manufactuiing such and such instruments and that the Government 
IS ordering its supplies from there, will they not then get orders from other directions 
too® — A A= far as the firm is concerned, that would be a sort of advertisement Of 
what value it would be we are not prepared to say We see no objection to it but at 
the aame time we do not see any good in it 

Q It may not be of adiantuge to you now after you have established the industiy 

and established a name In the case of a new industry would it not be useful? A 

Yes As regards the supply of certain clashes of things 


* Tide addition'll Tmtten evidence printed after oraJ evidence 
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Q If manufactuieis kne'\ what Go-\ eminent line! taken from firms, sav, in Madras, 
in Calcutta and Bomkaj and tlie amount of the puicha^e, that uould he an incentne 
to othei manufactureis to pinduce a similar article’ — ji It is generally known from 
■ttheie Goi eminent makes its purchases 

Q This should be an tncouiagement to peisons connected with the particular 
industry P — j. If one ivants to start any particular new industry there are many 
places where one can get the required information Anybody who wanted such in- 
iormation would be able to get it from the department We do not see that it is 
necessary for Goiernment to adaertise the actual source of supply 

Q Supposing anybody wanted to know how much of stationery was bought in a 
particular year and what the quantity of it was, he should be able to get the information 
readily' from the published list without applying to any one for it? — A We do not see 
any objection to it individually 

Q A"ou are of opinion that workshops should be attached to industrial schools 
and that they should impart tiaining in industrialism, that the workshops should be 
well equipped and up to datep — A We think they would serve a very useful purpose 
Q You say that there is need foi separate tiade or industrial banks to finance 
industiics You suggest that there should be established blanches and agencies of 
such a bank in important centres Do you think that the Gov'ernment should find 
all the money foi the bank oi that the Government should contribute partly to its 
funds® — A We think that the Government should establish such a bank and find 
the funds 

Q Suppose Government did not see its way to do that and suppose Government 
weie willing to guaiantee interest at 5 pei cent on whatever money may be deposited 
foi a ceitain numbei of years, do you think then that the public will subsciibe to the 
funds of such a bank®— A We should think it quite possible We think it would have 
to be higher than five per cent 

Q That would depend on the conditions of the market at the time I suggested 
five per cent as a fair amount of inteiest to be guaranteed by' Government foi a certain 
number of years say' five or ten If the Government made such a guarantee do you 
thiUk that the public will take shaies in the bank ® — We should think there is a good 
possibility in it 

Q The two means that you suggest foi giving an impetus to industnes then are the 
■establishment of such a bank and the guaranteeing of the purchase of indigenous 
industrial concerns You think that these two methods will give a great impetus to 
industries® — A We think so They would undoubtedly 

Q Would you also suggest in addition that there should be a bureau for supply'- 
ing information to industiialists as to the possibilities of development in difieient parts 
of the Piesidency ® — A That would come under the scope of the Director of Industnes 
Supposing one wishes to stait an industiy one should approach the Diiectoi of In- 
dustries and seek his aid eithei to obtain finance or to obtain expert advice If he 
consideis that the project is worth considering then he vvill lecominend money for the 
starting of the enterprise 

Q Would you expect to receive all the financial help without putting any money 
yourself oi would vou make it a preliminary condition that you should subscribe a 
certain proportion of the capital before the Government should help you® — A That 
will depend on circumstances We should say' that as much of private capital should 
be found is possible But no doubt there would be instances in which a man might 
have a very' sound knowledge of an industry' and he may not be able to find the money 
Q In such a case you would recommend that Government should finance all the 
capital necessaiy' to give it a start? — A It will be within the discretion of the Director 
of Industries to recommend that such a thing mav be done 

Q That can only' be in the case of pioneer woik oi in exceptional cases But in the 
case of ordinary industries, what would you recommend® — A We would not stand in 
the way of any sound industry being earned out if in the opinion of the Director and 
his advisers it is worth carrying out and we think that in that case the money should 
be found 

Q You have made it clear in the course of the evidence that y ou are not in favour 
of an Imperial depaitment With reference to the importance of having a department 
to deal with the industries of the province, do I understand vou to ^ay that tire present 
needs of the provinces show that theie should be an authority in the province to 
consider proposals for developing industries and for pushing them forward® — A Yes 
Q Do you think that a person who needs help will be better able to approach the 
local Diroctoi than some authority in Delhi or Simla? — A We certainly think so 

Q How long has youi association been in existeiifce® — A It has been’in existence 
before I (Mr Robertson) came to Madras 17 years ago It was incorporated in 1882 
Q How many firms aie members thereof ? — A 24 

Q Are they all manufacturing fims® — A They are all trading firms 
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Q U.nc }ou goi lu^ ludiiii liiin-, iiiiioiig tlie lutuibois ol ;ioui Associatiou'^/l 
les llieic .lie bcieu lucli.ui films 

Ml A Chatititon —Q (Ri IJoliufMm; Jii ugxutl to fJit (iuestioji ol ilio legistm. 
' tiou ol paitiieisiiips iioultl jou like to in ikc if tonii)iilsoi;y llml the paliiois in ilf.'.rs 
1> Uri A Sous should he imuk knonn-'— .‘1 Ceitamh Jt umild not lioueiu ipplj 
to Oil <5s Sons, \\lio lilt iigislf'ied iiiidei tlu L’onipiiins Ait It Mould be possibk 
foi .im bodj to usteifnin ulio oui putneis iie 

Q \ou sa\ tiiiif tiieit should lit ii Diuitoi ol liidustiits but ion pitfti that he 
diould not be itciuittd fioiii Otntniiiunl senne H.ni 3011 got 1113 it.isons for that 
paiticulni statenunti' — A As in ns no t in stt he should be a in in of sound business 
t\peiienee mil i oinnititial txpeiitiue Tht git.il fault at jiiescnt is that theie is 
no continuity ot policy The ofhtiil who is aiipointed Dneitni iiniains foi sonii timo 
and then he is piomofcd to soinethiiig bettei In Madias wo line hid thiet duictorf 
in 18 months One man does i thing and it is not tontinuid after lit leases There is 
no contmuih of policy If the position is in.idi huiatne and a high salnn is ittaclied 
to it, then you tan got a good iiiaii fioin oukide the fioyeinnient siryiio too Ho 
would haye the e\peiieneo and the ti lining that will be luicssan to hold tin po-t 

Q You aio 111 fayoui of iiidustiiiil schools being jiut iiiidei the Ilejiartnieiit of 
Fdueationf — A Yes, taking tlu ndyiie of the Diieitoi ol Industrie' yiheneycr neiessir^ 
Q (Ml ifncdougall ) In youi etne do yon lonsidei tint the tr-iiiiiiig gnon in the 
Sthool of Alts Tndustiial school is good® — /I "iis I should think «o 'ihe^ tuin out 
good yyoikincn 

Q Haye the ifidias fnins any legulii system of appientiees ® — 1 I belong to 
Simpson A Co lYe htne been < one h-buildtis sini c 1810 TTie eaipcntcis yvero PU10I3 
engaged in ciinige building The f.ithei bioiighf his son to the film and there yias 
a sort of luiedifin eonnection AYe iiie doing oui best The ditluuliy is to get a 
good class of laboui 

Q Haye 3011 got any system of npjuentueships at all® — d AYe haye got a 
system If a hoy is intelligent yyc take him on a stalling salan AYe keep him on a 
nominal ngiicment foi tliiee 01 foui yeais 'The salni3 ineicises eyen vear 

Q In youi cise you picfci to get a man wlio is already framed in some meclnmc.al 
engineeiing shojis .uid then in ike him specialise in 1 jiartieulai class of yrork® — A 
A'es, if ho can 

Q (Ml Eobeitson) Haye the othei films any system of ipprenticeshipsP — 4 
In OUI film P On sA, Sons, Ltd , the son following his fatliei s footsteps njiplios to >■ 
consideiahlo extent That is specially the case in the goldsmith’s work There the 
fathei takes his son to help liini 111 his yyoik 

Q Do you take only aitisins of a piitiruln tyjie, belonging to 1 pnrtiruJni caste ® — 
A Not necessarily AYe take aiiv body who is likelir to turn out a good workman 

Sir F TI Atcuait — Q AYith icfeience to the regisli-ation of trade nniks haye 
you eyei been asked foi an cxpiessmii of youi mows by the Loral Go\'enmienf ® — 4 
I think not AA’'e liayc ronsideiod the mittei onisehes cm eertnin oecasions 


Anni I ION \f Wm nix Ey intx ci 
{Submitted oftci oral trammation) 

AALtli refeieuce to the oral eyidenec gnen before 30U b3 our lepresenl itn cs and 
youi request that we furnish 30U with instancos of the piiatmg of trade maiks and hade 
n.ames, we addiessed oui ineinbeis on this subject and haye the hoiioui to enclose you 
herewith letteis 111 original receiycd from Alessis Oakes A Co , Limited, dated 20 th 
Maich 1917 , and Messis .Spencci A Co, Limited, dated 22 iicl Febnniy 1017 , and the 
cop5 of a letter sulnnitted tliiough one of our memheis (I? Alaeluie) from the Eastern 
Pepiesentitne of the firm of Messrs .1 Gosnell A Sons, London 

Theie is no doubt that undei existing conditions theie is gicat clifliculty and delay 
lu obtaining an injunchoii to stop the use of a pintecl mark, or name and it is piaeh- 
call3^ impossible to do so unless you aic in a position to prose piioiity ot use, that you 
base used such a maik foi a considenble period of time, and haye Inult up a business 
on it Even when successful 111 obtaining an injunction against the wrongful use of 
such a mark, damages can seiy larely he recoyered 


From — Messis Dikes A Co , Ltd 
To — the Secretaiy Madias Trades Association 
, Bated— the 20 th Maich 1917 

AYith reference to your letters of the IGth and 17 th instant addressed to 0111 head 
office and Ilo3apunm hianch, yye have to state that 111 3 ears gone by wo had frequent 
complaints yvith regard to infringement 113 natne merchants of oui cigai trade marks. 
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but ue did not tike the matter up seiiouslj, con&equentl 3 ' theie iie no records except 
of one uhich occurred in 1913, in this piiticulii case ire did place the mittei in the 
hands of oui solicitors The name of the him is and the mark 

infringed was our best selling line, vi/ , “ Oriental ’ cigais, but in this case we could 
onh trace the dealer and not the nianufacfuiei, therefore the mattei was closed 


Ftom — ^Messis Spencei iSL Go Ltd 

To — the SecretaiT, Madias Tiadcs Association 

Instances ui which native firms have fiiated the name “ Catamai an ” ds applied to the 
well known brand of Spencer § Go's cigai 

In 1911 Aeuell ik Co manufactured cigars and called them ‘ Catamaian ” They 
uere adrised that the name uas Spencer &, Co ’s property, but refusing to recognise this 
a suit was filed against them in tlie Trichinopolj Court 0 S Jfo 66 of 1911 in which 
3 udgment uas given in Spencei ik Go’s favour, after considerable delaj’’, in March 
1912 Spcnceis sued for damages but lecoveicd only court expenses This decree was 
adveitised and eigai inanufactuieis geueiallj ueie warned against making use of the 
word “ Catamaian ” Notwithstanding this fourteen firms, in addition to many others, 
haa e used the name, and haa e onla discontinued doing so on the matter being placed in 
the hands of our solicitors 

Another instance of piiating i well known name is the case of the lliitish American 
Tobacco Co V Sheik Ismail Sahib and auothei The case in question was tried in the 
Madras Courts under 0 S No 159 of 1909 and judgment avas giaen on the 20th December 
1910 In that judgment it was shown that the B AT ik Co were entitled to the name 
“Scissors ’ when used in connection with cigarettes, and the defendants and others 
were prohibited fiom using the same 


I'lont — .lAiins ■\ViaGiii, Esq, Eepiesentatiae of Messis J Gosnell &. 

Sons, London 

To — the Secietaiy, Madias Tiadcs Association through Mr E Maclure, 
Madias 

Dated — Calcutta, the 10th March 1917 

Youis of the 6th Much Eegarding imitations, as all the particulars of mj' piose- 
cutions go to London for Gosnell’s peiaisal I have neither date noi anj other pajrticulais 
to gne j^u beyond the fact that foi last few years I have had an aaeiage of about six oi 
moie cases pel aiinuni igainst importers of Japanese imitations of Gosnell’s powders 
and soaps These hare taken place at Colombo, Bombay and Eangoon and in 
Japan itself where thej actiialh put up the article with Gosnell’s name and address, 
London 

After considerable time I eaentiially won this case, and ilso I believe at the present 
“Pears” are prosecuting in Eangoon for Japanese imitation of the Gljceiine Soip 
The niimbei of imitations hare been so numeious of Gosnell’s goods that thej^ have 
placed the luattei befoie the Bond of Tiade in London, as it leads to much expense 
and after winning youi case I had the experience of the Magistrate fining the party 
Es 5 which was no deteiient and he put me to much greater expense ,of appealing 
This he lost but the whole expense was mine, as I took him into the Criminal Court at 
Colombo This jou can’t do in Eangoon owing to a lailing of the High Coiiit which 
was allowed to stand thiough the paity not taking his case to higher authorities In 
im last case at Eangoon without knowing of this decision I prosecuted in the Criminal 
Court ind befoie the same Magistrate who gaae me a decree the pieaious year,>and 
this time although he said it was certainly an imitation he could not convict owing to 
the ruling' I have mentioned I then put the matter in hand civillj, and the offending 
party came to terms and paid alll expenses, destioymg the stuff The Government 
could stop all these imitations at the Custom-house and proceed against the importers 
as they aie the people who give samples of well-known lines and get the Japanese to 
make them It is a great hardship to the original manufactuieis, for in one case I had 
to stop inj joiiiney to Shanghai and letuin to Colombo at once to be present when my 
case was called I got decree ind expenses but the usual native trick prevailed He 
went bankrupt and I failed to get anything The Government in conjunction with the 
Japanese Government could stop these imitations e‘'silv, and if it was once known b\ 
the importers tliat the Goaeinmeiit could prosecute it would fiighten them to import 
I am iwaie thiough ina solicitois in Yokohama that one man registered 36 British 
and American tiade marks in Ins own name at Tokio in one day and Gosnell’s was 
among the iiumbei Howeier, in looking over the tiade maik book of the Goaemment 
I came across Gosnell s, and at once applied to have this man’s title to it removed and 
I was successful The reason he managed to legistei Gosnell’s was owing to fault> 
legibtiation by the agent employed bj Gosnell and the flaw entitled him to get a fresh 
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legistration in liis omu name, iiid if I Jnd not it l>(‘faii fha thi(c tlti^ 

trade luaik b\ J ipaiicso Hm'- Mould liuM lietii this man’s iiid tin fust lot of om good-, 
cnteiiiig Japan aftci Mould haio been tonfiscated, siuli is lajiancso Ira 

Imitation of even thing llrilisli oi \ineririiu Inning a big sale m liinitui ni <) nl< i 
I trust this iiifoimation inaa be of sonic mt to jou 


WiiMss X<) JJ8 

Dit (jiiiiiui Si Ml It, Profi^oor of /iithaii IJinuointis, bniJcrnty of Madras 

\\ itii n N Li nil SCI 

Tlieic me (cit nil ica'Ons sj)C( lalh appluablt toJndii, foi iiding ]>inat( biisin-si^ 
prefcribh In ntlici nu ins than In (1) inoini grants in-aid, (2) bounties *• ind subsidies, 
(3) guuintLcd dnidends (1) loins Mitbout intcrt't, and (a) pnnision of share capita! — 

(1) The icacnues of India are ixtiaordinarih small fonipaied Mitli the nu i and 
population 

(2) In tonseqiRiice, tlie most uigtiit ind niiissnn goarinmenlal ntfnitie-, eg, 
higlraaas, sanifntinn and edut ition ue hamptud at men turn In lad of funds 

(J) The rcaonue bt'idcs being small, u to m oMijitton.il degree inelastic In 
coiiscmicnce the iisy of priiis aihiili has been (ontinuoiis in India for luarn tar 
and irhich it hhly io (OiUinur (Mith fliutnations) foi a nnmbir of \iars to c'oim lends 
to hale a grcitci clkct on tvpmdituie than on itneiiU' If os:p»'nd!turc' on fcieting 
sciMces IS picnented from e\pinding In refusing iiureai- of pn to (omptnsito for 
highei pricts, (flu lent i Mill be saciifiecd 

t4) Tlieie aie sjutinl politn il ditluultus in the Mac of iturtise of tmtion 
(5) IVith legud to loin (alntil the (iom inim nt iias hitherto oiiU suerudtd 
in inising i-clatneh small funds foi tin gri it i nterpiisi to uhirh it is nlieadv c' m- 
inittod — nihun extension 

'Iho geiitril tluoietu il objtttioiis to surh jirojio als, (1) that smh help tannot be 
procidcd to all biisinessts md indnstius ahke, noi gn<n to all indust i tiisls uho nppU 
loi it (2) that the t isl of distinguishing bilMetii ip]dieants imputiall\ md jiidunlK 
IS an extraoidinaiih ddicate and dilhiult out, and one for mIihIi tlu (tinernment 
organisation is not fitt(d, (3) that the iiution ujion the diuiemi md n putt of tlu' 
Goicniiiunt senice might la bad. and (I) that lh< leulion upon business minig<mfnt 
Mould ilmost (oitainh no bid — tlu si obiu turns me m i sjaiiillc bipli degrei apiilu iblc 
to India A con stioiig (ase foi a piitinilar industn iniglit of (oiitse mcr mb tlu e 
objeelions It should, Iiomomi, bo primd ibit the jurtieular iiuhisin u util to itu 
prosponta or jirogress oi defence of the countn 

There icmain time suggested methods of gning (Knnnment aid — 

(a) loans uith iiitenst, 

(l>) supple of imichiiien and plant on tlu lure purdinsi sc ,lem 
(c) guaranteed Gnceinrncnt purduise of produits 
Taking those in inceise oidci, 

(e) to the guaranteed Goceinmint jinrrliase of the juodufi of in nuliistrc mIucIi 
it IS dosiicd to md I sfr no objcdion {umuled d) the Gocernnienf letpiires the 
product, (2) the quahtc is satisfietoic (3) there is no leisonahle fi ar of tlie supple 
failing at an rakuaid moment (I) tlu rue either u reasoimhlc Iom oi im he 
1 educed during the period approxiuiatclc io the loce) of competing foreign product' 
(h) Supjdy of viarhtncn/ and plant on thr lure purchase ♦!/«/« »i — 3 his ajipo irs 
to ho a most caluahle cenc of helping the small tepe of business that pi-evuls in Indii 
It IS aircadr applied in tbe form of moII boiing, md supple of pump' and m i(< r-iifk to 
agrieultiinsfs It is one of tbe simjilosi and most cffeilico possible m ics of helping 
hnndloom Moacing Rome sfuidndisid fonu of improccd loom cvitb cvinding and the 
otlici nccessan subsidinrc iiiaf limes, might mcII be sujiphed to ecerc ajipluant, pac- 
ments being spicad ocer fom oi fico ccars It cvould also be neecssai-v to oiganise tbe 
supple of spare parts m ordei that repairs mac ho quukle mid effecliei'le eirricd out 
Othcrerisc the impiovcd loom dogenentes into something iliote expensice, but seareelc’ 
iiioic elFicient, than the (ouiitre loom , 

Theie appems to me to be a core strong ease foi the manufaeturo of tbe impuned 
liandloom and tlio subsidiare machines be the Goeemniont itself, in onler to scciiro 
uniformity, eehich Mould illoee thr manufaeturo to ho oariiod on on a large scale mid 
the cost per loom minimised, and the looms snpjilied to the neneers nt the loM-ost possible 
pi ices 

The hand loom eecaving iiidustre sIioms such icmnrkablc eitalite in the piosence 
of mill competition and is so ceoll suited to the peculiar eiioumstanees of India that 
there can be little doubt it will well repae* further eftoit to iiiereasc its effieienev 


• Bounties may bo m oomo oonntrirs nnd in some MroninstanceB ii moro olipible form of pro'oolson llun impor‘ 
dttfiop In India Iho} oro tbo Ills ebpitlo form Impoit dntio« on msnnfnoturca draicned Io bo prolt c* ee Monld 
probably Bucooed only ron pnrtialW in tbpir main pntposo, bill bo verv fotnoonbln to fhp revonno, and, if 
jndioionBli irapOBod, would lax the Indian peopli* in fair proporlion to tbeir nbilitr to pay ' 
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(a) Loans with interest — ^These should not be provided (except in some special 
case, for very valid special reasons] directly by the Government, but indirectly thiough 
a further development of the banking system, as by some such scheme as that urged bv 
Sii W B Hunter before the Indian Finance and Currency Commission 

A central bank with headquarters at Delhi and *a branch in London, working with 
the Presidency Banks, with power to raise capital in London and to issue notes without 
metallic backing in order to give the currency necessaiy elasticity _ 

The Central Bank should, in order that it maj eujoy public confidence, be guaran- 
teed by the State, and as a corollary the Government should share in the piofits above 
the guaranteed minimum, and exercise some measure of control 

The benefits to be expected aie (J.) that excessively high rates of discount during 
certain months would be obviated, (2) the rate of interest when business houses want 
loans would be reduced, (3) the scale on which the Presidency Banks can do business 
would be much increased 

The economic motive behind the demand for pioneer factories is clearly the desire 
to have in India industries which come under the law of Increasing Returns — which 
are necessarily those which are situated to large scale production This consideration 
should determine the planning of a pioneer factoiy 

In a country in which business ability is abundant and well trained, it may be 
worth while for a Government to establish pioneer or demonstration factories in order 
to test whether an industrial process which satisfies laboratory tests will also be success- 
ful under Inanufacturing conditions Such factories may be a useful link between a 
technical research institute and the industrial community 

But in India general business ability is as wanting as technical skill and knowledge 
Therefore in order to be really instructive in India, a Government pioneer factory 
should be one in all respects worthy of imitation by private enterprise It should 
be designed to succeed commercially It should be put in charge of a thoroughly 
competent chief, who should have a free hand, especially in appointing and dismissing 
subordinates There should be no hesitation, if this would lead to efSciencj, in 
obtaining from abroad men to fill all posts from department managers to foremen, 
admitting from the locality only coolies and boys It should chiefly be differentiated 
from a factory run purely for profit by the following characteristics — 

(a) The houis should Be limited, and attendance at educational classes com- 
pulsory 

(b) Boys in particular should woik short hours (say half time from lC-18, } 
time from 18-21) 

(c) The instruction should be in English, Arithmetic and suitable elementary 
Mathematics, and the principles of the sciences related to the manufacture 

(d) As the native workers become trained and show their competence they should 
be promoted until the factory is completely manned by them 

(e) As far as practicable reliable Indians or other Biitish subjects desirous of 
establishing competing businesses should be given facilities for studying processes and 
methods 

With regard to the stage at which it should be closed or handed over to a private 
company — 

(1) It should be closed when the Government is satisfied that the experiment is 
a failure, and cannot be made to succeed without a disproportionate outlaw 

(2) It should be handed ovei to private capitalists • — 

(a) as an alternative to closing, if private capitalists offer to take it over, 

(h) or even if successful provided there is good reason for believing that piivate 
capitalists can and will carry it on more profitably, and with equal advantages to the 
intciests indirectly affected (e g , sellers and producers of the raw materials, purchasers 
of the product), 

(c) but in this case it should only be handed over provided the private capitalists 
will pay a proper price based on reasonable anticipation of future profits 

These conclusions follow inevitablv from consideration of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment being the trustee of the general public well being, the interests of the Govern- 
mPiU are the interests of the community and must not Be sacrificed to the gain of a 
few individi als 

Where the above conditions are not met, successful pioneering experiments should 
become permanent Government enterprises 

This may be illustrated by a particular example A Madras Government Pencil 
Factory should aim at nothing short of driving Faber and Hardtmuth out of the 
Indian market It may be objected that it would then leave no room for a private 
Indian business, but — 

(1) the profits that flow into the coffers of the State arrof more value to the people 
than those that go to private capitalists, 

(2) the presence in Madras of a really successful and well managed pencil 
industry would do much to teach Madrasis to run other manufacturing Industrie A 
pencil factory run in a half hearted way neither teaches people how to make pencils 
satisfactorily nor how to do anything else 
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Tlie police outlined abo've can be combined ad\antTgeous]> mtb the plan of sending 
young men to stud^ the ludustiy in foreign countries 

Q 22— Eeseamh abroad has played a very important part in Japanese industrial 
de^ elopment JapanesG students suaxni in Great Biitain, pails o£ Europe and America, 

learning e\eiythiug that will help them m their future uoik 

When I haie come into touch with these students I hate invaiiably found that 
they had, their worl waiting for them on then return to Japan On the othei hand 
with lespect to the compiiatively feu Indian students learning indiirfries abroad there 
seems moie usually than not complaint that they have great diflScultj in finding 
employment in which to utilise their acquired knowledge 
The Japanese method seems pieferable 

Q 25 — The following suiteys seem letjuired in the Madias Piesideiicy — 

(1) A watei-pouei siiivej of the Nilgais, Palms and High Eange and Western 

Ghats, to asceitain the amount of hydio-electiic powei atailable and the conditions 
under which it can he piofitably utilised A similai suiwe-y of mors flowing into 
the Ba^ of Bengal , ' , , 

(2) A mineialogical siiivejr conducted hi mineialogical chemists to look, more 
particularly, for the larer mineials foi winch a demand is now being cieated bj the 
advance of science 

(3) A forestiy sune-^ to asceitain whethei scrub iiingle which vields hut little 
firewood and nothing else of aalue cannot be icplaced by aalimble forests 

Veri valuable agricultural sur\e 3 S have been carried out In the Madias Depait- 
ment of Agiicultiue, and this department is quite capable of extending its woik with 
incalculable benefit to the Piesidency, if supplied with largei funds 

Q 30 --T]’e<ie ne geneiall^’^ found essential to the prosperity of cottage industries 
I understand that Messrs Maishall, Pield A Co of Cliicago have ariaiiged with 
the Sourashtias of Madura for a sample collection of all \aiieties of cotton ind silk 
goods wo%eu in the Madina district 

The Victoiia Institute acts as an exhibition and sales agenci foi Soiitli Indian 
ait industries It should, I think, haie been placed in a shopping centre, and modelled 
lather on Liberty’s oi Selfiidge’s than on a museum It might be worth while to 
establisli a bnnch for sales in Mount Road 

But the most promising line of development would appear to be sales agencies in 
London, Pans, perhaps Petiogiad and Moscow, New Yoik and Chicago and other cities 
if these succeed foi the sale of brass work, wood carvings, punted cottons, embroideiy, 
lace, etc In this way tlic pxoduceis might he hi ought into toucli witli the market 
and the development of new designs might be ciiLounged 

Qs 48 to 50 — I was for a number of j'ears on the stall of Woolwich Poh leclmic, 
(1897 onw ards) 

The efficiency' of that Polj'techmc \aiied fiom veai to year accoiding to the condi- 
tion of the Aiseual When the Arsenal was woiking on the 8 hours daj , without over- 
time, the efficiency of the Polj'technic was extiemely high — from lesults it appealed 
to be far higher than any other Polytechnic in London When overtime prevailed the 
efficiency' of the Polytechnic dropped ^ 

, The Arsenal authorities weie convinced by experience of the advisahilitv of insti- 
tuting special classes foi bovs, in working hours, which viere held in the Polytechnic, 
ard which the hoys attended in sections This was found veiy successful To the 
besi of my' knowledge this is typical of English experience 

A'outh IS the Time for learning, but to expect glowing lads and young men who 
have not leached their full strength to attend industiial classes after a full dhv’s 
woik is little shoit of cruelty' 

Industrial schools should be under the Depaitment of Industries Othei wise they 
would have little practical value 

Under this head I desiie to diaw attention to what is in my opinion, the most 
impoitant principle of all for Indian industrial development, the principle that all 
lusher and technical education, to yield satisfactory lesults, must be built upon a 
sound foundation of good elementaiy education In India tlieie is the attempt to 
build upon a foundation of elementaiy mis-education 

We have schoolinasteis at 6 to 10 lupees per month Obviously these men aie 
schcolmasteis because they are unfit to he anything else — ind most of all, unfit to be 
schoolmasters A competent schoolmaster instils competence into his pupils an iiieoiii- 
fjetent schoolmastei instils incompetence ’ 

No man should he appointed to take charge of a school of any sort unless he haS- 
been m tiamed th it he can be trusted to instil the habit of thinking accuiately and 
WGiking honestly The minimum of money aiithmetic should be taught, the maximum 
of exact measurement I should like to see the post of headmastei Sf a villaoe school 
ordinaiily comhined with that of public vaccinatoi and sanitary inspector bfecanse 

(a) It would be easiei in that instance to secure tliat a decent salaiw is n-iren 
/A ■! schoolmaster not to have outside work dealing with%«c« and 

things If he gives all his time to teaching childien, his mind also bfcomes childish 
and he deteriorates even as a schoolmaster i-unui.n, 
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(c) The scientific ti lining iieceSsaiy foi his sanitaij and medical woik would 
Ik the best tiaining foi him ns a schoolmastei 

(d) Indian sanitation lequiies the piesence of a tiained man in as many villages 
as possible The dignitj, selt-iespect and usefulness outside school of the schoolmaster 
should be fosteied as fai as possible It is regrettable that any hindiances should be 
placed in the way of his u oiling in the co-operative moiement 

Qi 56 to 62 — The history of the Department of Industries in the Madras Presi- 
dency appears to me to indicate — 

(1) That tlie department has great possibilities of usefulness and should be 
By 'itcmatically dei eloped 

(2) That the fiist lefoim needed is to laise the pav and status of the Diiector of 
Iiidustiies, and to appoint a Diiectoi with a vieii to his occupying the post for a 
tonsideiable uumbei ot yeais, with an evceptional degiee of fieedom of initiative 

(3) Foi this reason I think it iiould bo veil, at least temporarily, for him to come 
immediately under His Excellency the Governor 

(4) For the Eiiector of Industries the most important qualifications aie — 

(rt) General adniinistiative ability, 

(h) A scientific training and a general acquaintance with the nature of modern 
industry 

(c) Knowledge of India and Indians 

Special knowledge of any particular industry, though desirable, is not essential 

On the whole, excluding the possibility of finding a man of genius, the most suitable 
ajipointnient would appear to be that of an Indian Civil Service man of proved adminis- 
tiatne ability, but still fairly young, vho had t iken a high science degree, and had 
been bom and bred in a great industiial centre 

Expert knowledge of particular industries should be secured in suboidinates 

(5) I should not lecommeud, at present, an Advisory Board for Madras At a 
later neiiod it ivoiild piobabh be useful At present there is considerable risk that 
the yyiong sort of Board vould be anpointed, and it uould be better foi the Diiectoi to 
seek such adiiee as he requires in the quarters ivhere he finds he can best obtain it 

It yvill be time enough to consider the appointment of such a Board when a 
Di'ectoi of Industries, after not less than five yeais expeiience in the depaitment, 
lecomuicnds it 

(6) The step immediately adyisable yiith a vieyv to the corielation of the separate 
activities of the yaiious pioynices is, I consider, a periodical confeience of Provincial 
Diiectois of Industiv I would suggest that there should also be at the same time and 
place a conference of Pioyincial Directois of Agiiculture and that the two confeionces 
should be lodged and have meals together 

From such coiifeiences suitable plans for Imperial organisation might be expected 
to 01 igniate 

^ 76 — Theie aie non i luimbei of men in India yvorking specially at Indian 
Economics Profcssoi Jeioiis' appointment in Allahabad is a new one, so is mine in 
Madias Bombay Hniyersity is planning important deyelopments, of y\hich the ap- 
pointment of a Professor of Economics and Sociology is a pait The study of Economics 
in India in the past has been too much associated with political controversy, and econo- 
mic facts and theoiies used as contioveisial weapons It is now time that economics 
should be recognised as a science to be pursued in a scientific spirit 

In tho=e ciicuinstances, on my initiatne, waimly supported by^ vSir Harold Stuait, 
the Madras Econotnic Association has urged that there should be an economics Section 
of the Indian Science Congress 

The lesults of such inclusion, in my opinion, would be — 

(1) an impetus to the study of Economics on concrete, practical lines, and in a 
scientific spirit, 

(2) an invaluable opportunity to economists of different parts of India to meet 
one another, ind to meet workers in othei fields of science, whose results are the 
law niatciial foi the economist, 

(3) a useful reaction upon the physicist, chemist, bioloirist, etc , through the 
fact that the economist is primarily inter ested in then leseaiches from the point of 
view of tlieir probable beaung on industiial development 

IFith tins Economic Section the Indian Science Congress would, in my opinion, be 
more useful than at present in assisting industrial development 

Qc 89 to 93 — These questions aie yital 

Tvo instances may be given fiom one district alone — Tinneyellv There senna 
IS an important ciop It requires infensne cultivation, and yields, undei normal condi- 
tions a yen high piofit pei acre But the puce has recently slumped to one-fifth 
of yyhat it yvas recently The cause of this may be in part over-pioduction, but the 
mam reason is adulteration 

A Mild plant, called ayarai, losembles senna It has some medicinal value and -will 
pay foi picking and evportation if sold for what it is The Indian dealers instead 
used it to adulteiatc the senni The raixtuie, merely because it is a mixture of 
unlvjioy\n proportions, is obviously useless for medical purnoses, and as soon as this 
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js realised, tlie commercial value also disappcais But not content uitb this, the local 
dealers vent on to adulterate nitli other wild leaves — some, I am informed, being 
founnous 

The othei instance I refer to, that of pulichai, is doubtless veil known to the 
Commission But I desire to point out vhat .ippear to me to bo aspects of the pulichai 
question vhich ha\e not yet leceived the attention thej dcstne 

Cotton is the greatest Indian mnnufacluiing industi^, jute being a good second 
Cotton glowing is among the most important Indian agricultural industries The world 
demand foi cotton is continually giowing, uid novherc can production be increased 
as easilj as in India With, alien mg ioi naked children, close on three hundred 
million neaieis of cotton within Indim boideis, theio is loom for enomous expansion 
in Indian cotton manufactuie, and also foi far greater assistance being given than at 
piesent, to' the Laneaslure mills But foi cither of these developments the qiiesiion of 
q^uahty of cotton is vital The Indian cultivator gets, comjvired with the American 
01 Egyptian, a misciable jield in point of quaiihtj — but to get even this ho saciificcs 
qualitj His chief concerns are weight of ciop and ginning outtiiin If beC-ei cottons 
are grown in small qii intities, the grov’-er cannot get the incicmcnt of price to winch 
he IS eqiiitabh entitled 

A bold and comprehensive pohcj appeals to be indicated, including — 

(1) A tax on law cotton cxpoited out of the Empire This would {a) vield 
revenue, (h) assist Indian mills to meet the veiy ficice competition threatened fiom 
Japan 

(2) A considoiable portion of the pioduce of the tax should -bo used to diroctlj' 
help the cultivators 

(3) All dealiuffs in seed should be controlled bj Government There are big 
issues involved, and the cotton problem appears to demand a special enquiry 

The extiaordinnn piev dence of adulteration in India no doubt springs fiom 
ceitain peculiarities of the ethical codes and religious sj stems of India, i c , from 
deeplj rooted sociological causes The very same causes have the consequence that 
stringent legislation against adulteiation would bo unpopular, and the same causes 
acting upon the police force would make enforcement of the law exceptionally difficult 
It IS not suipnsing theiefore that the Indian Govcinmeiits hesitate to attack the most 
flagrant and calamitous practices bv direct repression But the very lack of legal 
penalties against adulteiation helps to maintain the popular impression that it is at 
the worst a mild and venial fault 


It IS, I think, insufficiently recognised that the common experience of countries 
when passing through the stage of pi eduction bj numerous small producers is that 
adequate measures foi prevention of adulteration and maintenance of quality, both in 
mateiial and worlnnaiiship, must he taken 

If India is to moke anv leal industrial progress I believe the adulteration and 
mi'-direction pioblem must bo tackled with dctenninntion, and the efficiency of the 
police system increased to the neccssarj degree More increase of police pay would 
not, probablv, effect much , but a considerable increase is a necessarv preliminary step 

A sjstem of Government teitificates of qualitv to ho applied for voluntarily appears 
a most honeful expedient If taken up its educational effect would bo so valuable that 
the cost, in mj’' opinion, should be met out of geneial taxation, and only nominal 
fees charged to the ceitiiicate holders As a general rule I might suggest that there 
sliould bo coiupulsorj certificates for new industries, and voluntary certificates for 
existing industries 

Qs 97 to 100 — My attention has been diawn to the case of the Koilpatti Mills, 
some wav south of Madura Theic aic special railwav rates for coal for Madura, hut 
if the Koilpatti Mills manager tncs to take advantage of the Madura late, by booking 
to Madura and then on fiom Maduia to Koilpatti, ho is not allowed to bring on the 
cool in the same trucks Ho is requiied to unload at jMaduia, and reload into the 
same oi othei trucks, and the cost of this unnecessary opoiation and the loss of coal 
mak-s the cost prohibitive When I saw the nulls the manager had been compelled in 
consequence to give up using coal and heat his boileis with wood ^ 

I do not know what reason ihe South Indian Bailway Com^anv hits for this policy, 
but on tbe face of it, it appears to be inequitable and productive of loss botb to the 
mills and to tbe railway 

It 18 possible that tins instance is typical, and that a more generous policv witb 
regard to carnage of fuel, raw mateiial aud finished product of manufaeturinfr estab- 
lishments is required ° 


A much more obvious requirement in South India is railway reconstruction It 
IS erfraoidinary tha<f for rthe vast and thickly populated distinct stretchin/r from 
Madras to Tuticonn, with the 'great towns of Kumbakonam, Tanjore, Tnchinonolv 
and Madura on the way, there exists as main line only single metre-gauge track wmcK 
takes corkscrew course, a slow, dangerous, inconvenient system ’ 
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With regard to -srater-Tvays, it is well known that the original plan of Josiah 
JBLeath’s lion Companies was to bring the iron mined at Kanjamalai, near Salem, by 
river to Poito Novo, but the development of irrigation works spoiled the navigation 
In South India (I mean here India south of Madras) I apprehend the demand for 
watei for irrigation will continue to block development of waterwa} s 

Theie is an indefinite field for development of high roads and village roads No 
eftective system of administration appears to have been worked out yet A study of 
JEnglish experience in relation to high roads would be found suggestive Responsibility 
jmust necessarily be divided between the Provincial Government and the local authori- 
ties Some local authority (whethei it should be the Taluk Board or the District 
Beard I cannot olfei an opinion) might be piimaiily responsible, and authorised to 
levy such cess as may be necessary foi maintenance and new construction A certain 
part of the cost (half oi even more) should be met by grants from above, given only 
sifter inspection pioiided the maintenance is satisfactory and the due annual piopoihon 
of_necessarv extension earned out On the other side villages should be entitled to levy 
tlicmselves to meet part of the cost of getting connected up with adjoining highways 
if without such connection It might be worth while to provide some technical 
training in road-making and maintenance 

Q 102 — The high table lands of the Nilgiris, Palms and High Range appear to Hvdro electno power 
-offer unexplored resources in the form of hydro-electric power For instance the annual 
rainfall at Kodaikanal is about 60 inches There is a large area of land five thousand 
•feet and moie above the level of the plain at the foot of the Palms Supposing one- 
third of the rainfall be available for power, we have a daily supply of energy of 
20 X X 6-t X •) 000 Iqj. evovy square mile of high land utilised, i e , 

-about 20,000,000,000 

It would appear that, as soon as there is a local demand exceeding the supply 
-available from the Peri'yar and other livens, theie is heie a souice of hydro-electric 
jjower capable of almost indefinite development 

In conclusion I desire to emphasize my view that in planning the superstructure it 
js well not to forget the foundations, and that the only sound foundations for Indian 
industrial development are (l) good elementaiy education and (2) freedom from aduliera- - 
tion and steady improvement in quality of agricultuial products 

Note — Witness did not give oral evidence 
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Hox’bee Mh J 0 Ronixsox, Managing Director, Spencer ^ Co [Limited), Madras 

WniTTEN EnDENCE 

Q 1 — I have had experience in the raising of capital for such enterprises as general Capital 
meichants, cigar manufacturer hotel proprieitors, and biewenes The concerns I 
have been associated with have experienced no difficulty in obtaining all the capital 
required, either by public subscription or fiom banks 

Q 2 — In my experience the capital has been drawn mainly from European sources, 
occasionally from Parsis, seldom or never from the natives of this country 

Q S — I am not aware of any industiial enteipiise which has failed as the result 

of too much competition In my opinion industry in this country fails moie fiom 

inefficiency than from anv other reason— 

Q 4 — I deal with this under the heading of pioneer factories (Q 7) 

Q 5 — (1), (2), (3) and (4) I do not believe in the giant of Government aid, in Oovernnirat 

the form of cash, to either existing or new industries, except on commeicial principles, ossistance 

thiough a Government or State industrial bank established for that purpose The 
rate of interest charged by an industrial bank would have to be higher than that 
charged by the Presidency Banks, in order to cover the greater risks, but I think an 
experiment might be made in this direction I think in the first instance, the experi- 
-ment might be made most easily in the form of a new department allied to, or affiliated 
-to, each Presidency Bank This would enable Government to make a practical experi- 
ment, before committing themselves to the larger proposition of a State industrial bank 
“ (5) I understand that Government give their guidance, but not their guarantee, to 
ryots and others for the purchase of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system 
In the case of the smaller ryot requiring assistance, I think that Government might 
reasonably extend their risk in this respect ^ 

(6) In my opinion Government should not provide any portion of the share capital 
of companies other than railway companies, and companies floated for the purpose 
-of improving communications 

Q G — ^As I object to direct Government assistance in the form of cash, I object 
also to Government control I do not believe in a Government director for any form 
■of commercial enterprise, apart from railways and communications 
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Q 7 — I have seen the lesult of the financial aid given, by the Government of 
Madras, to the establishment of a factory foi articles manufactmed from aluminium, 
and on the uhole I uould say the experiment has been justified, mainly because, as the 
lesiilt of it, theie is at piesent in Madias an efficient factoiy for the manufacture of 
articles fiom aluminium, which must haie proved of great use to the Government, and 
ihe Indian Aimy, during the present war There is however the widei question 
whethei it uas the business of Government to organize, at great expense what was 
essentially a highly efficient metal workshop, foi the pui-pose of transfeiTing it ultimately 
to a limited liability company Theie is not the slightest doubt that what was done was 
done efficiently , and the only adi erse criticism I hai e to offer in connection with it is 
that a woikshop foi the manufacture of ai tides fiom aluminium- could, and ought 
to, have been established without Government assistance All the ai tides produced weie 
maiuifactuied fiom impoited aluminium, and it seems to me that, in conjunction with 
this experiment, an efioit should have been made to get oiei the difficulty of pioducing 
aluminium in India Theie may be something on recoid with legaid to^this, but if so 
I am not aw are of it 

Q 8 — I think Government should concenti ate their eftorts, in the way of pioneering- 
to the piovision of raw materials, as that is a form of development in which Govem- 
ment can legitimately take iisks When the raw material is available, I consider it 
the business of trade and commeice to continue the manufactuie The dangei, if any, 
of Goveinnient interfeience with private enterprise has been grossly exaggerated, and, 
at this stage, I do not consider it necessary^ to place any limits or lestnctions^upon the 
effoits of Government on the lines I have suggested 

Q 9 — In my expeiience no industry’', propeily established and conducted, is ham- 
peied by the conditions iindei which it is financed If it is good enough to be developed, 
it can be developed 

Q 10 — I have alieady leferied to the possibility of establishing a State industrial 
bank, j^although I would Iffie to make it cleai at this point that, within the limits of 
then poweis, I considei the Presidency Banks have done eveiytlung possible It is 
howevei ju&t a question whether the time has not come to go furthei, and in my view, 
any developfnent of banking in this countiy, to be successful, must lie founded on the- 
organization and expeiience of the Presidency Banks I do not know to what extent, 
if auv it would be piacticable to affiliate a new department, for the financing of 
industiies, to a Piesidencv Bank, but if the blanches of the Presidency Banks aie not 
made use of to form a nucleus in the mufassal foi the expansion of banking facilities, 

I fail to see how any’ other organization can be efficiently and piompily deyised to take 
its place Government could exercise all the control necessaiy thiou^h the medium 
of the Piesideucy Banks, and it appeals to me that this would be not only the simplest,, 
but the most efficient method of extending Government assistance 

Q 11 — I do not know of any industry which has been developed by the formation 
of co-operativ e societies 

Q 12 — I think that co-opeiative societies should be established foi the purpose of 
building houses, and thus eucouiaging the small propeity ownei Theie should be ne 
difficulty in obtaining a model upon which to work In the Inrgei cities a co-opeiative 
building society should prove veiy helpful to the middle and lowei classes in obtaining 
suitable houses at a leasonable cost In this connection I considei it impel ative that 
Goveinment should acquiie some lights in the increase of the value of land within 
municipal limits 

Since wilting tins paragiaph I am glad to see, fiom the diaft of the new Madras 
City Municipal Bill, that Government piopose to give the Madras Coipoiation powei 
to tax the “ unearned increment ” within municipal limits, and I hope they will not 
waver from this policy Theie is not the slightest doubt, in mv mind, that city 
impiovement and reform aie seiiously’ retarded by the greed of the owners of pioperty 
and land, and it will never be possible to improve communications by the widening of 
loads and the lemoval of slums, until this difficulty’ is ladically dealt with 

Q 13 — As before said I am stiongly of opinion that the dangei of Goveinment 
interfeience with private trade has been grossly exaggerated Surely it is obvious 
that Goveinment should not attempt to do anything which trade and commeice have 
proved capable of doing themselves, and [ do not consider any other restriction 
necessary 

Q 14 — If there is an established external trade I fail to see the necessity for 
Goveinment to give assistance to any new enterprise with the object of competing 
with it, unless the established external trade has acquired, or is acquiring, an impiopCT 
monopoly’ ^ 

Q 28 and 29 — I have my doubts about the utility of commercial museums and 
thougli I would not ventuie to criticise them adversely, I am rather of opinion that 
Goveinment lesouices would secure better results Mf they were employed in briiiginj' 
India into closi i touch with foreign countries, that is to say I consider an efficient 
nmraciLial agency, showing samples of products, would do more good if established in 
Pans 01 Petiograd, than a commercial museum in Calcutta 
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Q 30 — The Victoria Teclinical Institute lias done sometliing to dispose of tlie 
pioducts of unorganized cottage industries, but I am aware of no other sales agency 
that lii5 gnen effective help In mj opinion cottage industries will not develop^until 
they aie suie of a regular and continuous market loi their manufactuies An intei- 
mitto’it and uncertain demand must inevitably discourage the development of cottage 
indu^ries, uhich have neither the means nor the oiganization to create a maiket 

Q 31 ^In m^ opinion industrial exhibitions, though of indiiect utility, must have 
a considerable advertising value, quite apart from the fact that they must help to 
-educate and instruct the poorer classes 

Q 32 — ^I think Government should encourage such exliibitions, if only from the 
point of vie\i of education Exhibitions biinrr country jieople to the towns, and must 
have the eftect of enlarging then ideas, pai-ticulaily in such matters as simple 
machinery 

Q 33 — I think the exhibitions should be popular m chaiacter, but not to such an 
extent that amusements are permitted to snamn the object of the exhibition The 
exhibition should not be permitted to degeneiate into a fair 

Q 34 — I think India should be lepiesented in the Colonies and foreign countiies 
by direct Agents, not through London Business between India and foreign countries 
should be decentialized as much as possible The London offices of all the more 
important businesses in Indii aie, like the India Office, much too jealous vith the 
result that business is oieicentiahzed India, as represented In Biitish merchants, 
does not know nearly sufficient about foreign countiies, and will nesei leain, if mei- 
ohants do not make an eftort to iisit and to deal diiectlj with the countiies with which 
•thej hope to trade No lepresentatnc the Government could possibly appoint will take 
the place of the individual eftort necessarj to put this matter light I think an efficient 
consiilai senice would be of material assistance in this mattei, and suiely it is obiioiis 
that if a consular agent, oi tiade representative is to gne eftectne assistance, he must 
have piactical busmess experience 

Q 36 — ^I do not think any action is called foi in this lespect 

Q 37 — Manufacture! s who mean to do business can alwajs ascertain what the 
Government is importing I do not think anj useful jmipose would be served bi exhibit- 
ing samples m commeicial museums, but Goiemment departments might keep Chambeis 
of Commerce and Trades Associations informed of what thej aie likelj to lequiie A 
more sympathetic effioit should be made to encourage local manufacturers, especially 
ns local manufacturing is still in its infancy and the outlay is not likely' to be large 
The point the Government should realize is that if the manufacture of mathematical 
and survey ois’ instruments, for instance, weie encouiaged in India, it would lead to the 
manufacture and improvement of other saleable articles The difficulty at present is 
that Government do not piiichase articles that are available now, still less do they 
encourage the manufacture of others 

Q 38 — I have no ciiticisms to olfei regaidmg the rules foi the purchase of stores 
bj' Government departments, except to state that an effort should be made to make 
then system of accounts less unwieldy It is preposterous to insist upon stamped 
receipts before payment, when accounts are paid by remittance ti-ansfer or cheque Is 
it not possible to iniprov e the Government sy stem of accounts with the aid of Chartered 
Accountants, who could provide the necessary commercial knowledge ^ The size and 
multiplicity of the forms should be curtailed 

Q 40 — As I have stated in paragraph 8 I think Government would be justified in 
going to great lengths in ordei to provide supplies of law mateiials, and in oidei to 
make Govemmcnt assistance effective, it would probably prove necessai-y to give sub- 
stantial concessions for the transport of law materials by lail The question of cheap 
railway transport is vital, for distances in India are so gieat that it would otherwise 
be impossible to compete with goods imported from Europe by sea 

Q 94 — In my experience the present state of Indian law relating to tiade maiks 
and tiade names is fai from satisfactory, for in the case of “ Spencers ” cigaio then 
brands have been pirated repeatedly, and they have seldom been able to obtain lediess 
There are difficulties no doubt in the way of giving manufactiiieis full protection but 
I think the law should be made more stringent 

Q 9G — ^In mv opinion it is desirable to introduce a system of legistiation and 
disclosure of partneiships, and this is especially the case when the name undei winch a 
paitneiship is trading is calculated to mislead the public I do not think that the 
Indian piopiietor of a small shop on the Mount Road, Madras should be permitted 
to trade undei the name of “ Pentland ” or “ Chelmsford ” Co , for although it is 
ainimpoitant in itself, the principle is wiong and should be put a stop to 

Note — W itness did not give oral evidence 
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Mr P ai Lcsinj.GTON, Consenator of Forests, Southern Circle, Madras Frestdenry 

Written Emdenct 


Before consideung the actual questions asked bj the Commission, I consider it 
necessai-j to state in a short lesume uliiit has been done bj the Forest Department in 
Madras to piomote industnal eiiteipiise There is littlo doubt that our most successful 
efforts hai c been by me ms of plantations not onlj of indigenous but also of intioduced 
trees The teak plantations of Nilambur are uell knoun but liave been insufhciently 
considered from an industnal point of viou Thej ■vscie started icith a view to supply 
local requirements in teak 1 ut, ouing to close planting and rich soils, the uood produced 
IS not so suitable for building oi fuinituio making as for the special puipoic of ship 
building The uood commands a high price in the market but almost all goes to the 
Persian Gulf whore it is used in the construction of pattaniars There is at present a 
veiy considerable area planted and priiate individuals, seeing the piofitj made bv 
Government, have started their own plantations in the same localitv Fcrmorl^ Bombav 
traders fiom various parts used to attend _yic sales but Intteilv these have been absent 
and it is certainly a mattei for enqunj ns to why these merchants are absent 

2 Another large industiy which was started by the depaitmeiil is the pioductiou 
of Casuaiina plantations moie especiallv in Guntur, N^ellorc, Chingleput, South Arcot 
and Trichinopoly This industry has now been given up and in my opinion lightly 
so The wood pioduced is not nianufactuied into any particular article but is invaluable 
to factoiies of all sorts Undei the advice given by the kite Inspectoi-Gcneral of 
Forests (Mi Bcadou Bryant) we have sold our idanUtions with the unplauted land 
and in South Arcot and Tnchinopoly the lyols themselves are raising plantations on a 
large scale and we may well leave this indubii'y in then hands In the Guntur distnct 
however there are vciy large aieas of waste sandy land suitable foi plantations and it is 
a question whether the lyots ought not to bo induced to covei these lauds with 
Casuarina by means of loins The existence of these large sandy wastes, coupled with 
a pernicious system of irrigation known as “Spring Channels’’, is a source of groat 
danger to the community 

3 Another osamplo of a successful intioduction is seen in the A^’ilgiri Eucalyptui 
plantations Those have kept the firewood supply of the Eilgins at a very low price 
but they ought to sonm a fai larger purpose industrially in the supply of acetone A 
proposal was made some yoais ago to st.iit an acetone factory and a meeting of 
merchants was called The merchant protested that this was an interference with 
private entei prise but no one was found enterprising enough to stait a factory This,- 
I submit, was a case where Goveinment instead of slielving the whole matter might 
well have staited a pioneer factoiy (Question 7) Had it proved a success, this 
factoiv might have been left to piivate woiking and a similar factoiw introduced into 
the Palm Ililts in the neighbouihood of EoJaikaual These would probably have 
extended to othci suitable pi ices 

4 Another industiy which w.is intioduccd by the department was the growing of 
the cashew nut in South Arcot in soils unsiiitcd to other cultivation It is true that in 


many places theie weic areas under cashew long befoic the department started this 
work but the Forest Department concentrated their ellorts on unfavourable soils (Question 
107) with the lesult that they were copied by the lyots, to the groat benefit of tho 
country and the export tiade from Cuddalore and other ports 

5 I do not wish to prolong this note but by these examples I wish to issue a 
-raining against the too iigid adheience to the policy (Question 105) inaugurated 
on the advice of Mr Beadon Bryant that further plantations should not be made 
I am aware that when he made his suggestion we weie inclined to spend too much on 
artificial reproduction but, as some of our gieatest successes hare been due to planta- 
tions, I wish to point to the danger of this iiolicy being carried to an extieme 

6 I now turn to another most important industiy , as far ns my circle is concerned 
VIZ , the production of sandalwood oil The production of sandal has been veiy* much 
neglected and its protection has been sadly deficient It is true that we have for some 
yeaia been extracting some wood from the Javadis of Forth Arcot and from some of 
the Salem hills but it is only recently that proper enumerations of this valuable tree 
have been made in the Javadis, the Hosur taluk of Forth Salem, and the Chitteris of 
South Salem It has also been ascertained that we have in the Pachamalais of Trichi- 
nopolv and South Salem an area of about 25,000 acies and in the Kollimalnis of the- 
same districts an additional 10,000 acres In the Shevaroys of Forth and South Salem 
we have probably another 10,000 acres and several thousand acres in tho Ealroyans of 
South Salem All these areas are practically undeveloped and especially in the Pacha- 
malais and Kollimalais, tlmusands of tr6es are being destroyed yearly for the sake of 
•unprofitable cnltiTation But, tbe sandal is by no means confined to the areas I liave- 
named It occurs more sparsely in Tinnevelly, Madura and Forth Vellore Outside 
mv circle there are extensive areas in Forth rtloimbatore and Kollegal and it has been 
toiind in South Kanara These localities are in the Western circle In the CentraE 
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ciicle tlie plateau of Palmanei is eminently suited to the giowth of this tree and it 
IS spieading lapidlj It is also found round 'Madanapalle and Horsleylonda in the 
district of Cluttoor It is also found sparsel3 in Cuddapah and Kurnool and has been 
introduced into Vizagapatam It uill be seen then that ue have this tiee practically 
all ovei the Presidency and it only lequires systematic uorking to very largely mcrease 
the output Foi this we lequire specially trained Woihing Plans Officers 

T Mjsoie IS eien moie largely interested m this tiee than we are and are intioduc- 
ing factories for the distillation of oil Oui outturn is not at present sufficient to justify 
a factor} of oui own but I considei we should woih oui oil in con-)unctiou with Mysore 
and saae large quantities of export 

8 A further industiy that lequiies a great deal of working up is the bamboo 
industii From the districts of North Yelloie, South Tellore, North Salem and South 
Salem, ue obtain an annual ie\enue of no less than Rs 1,04,000 and yet we are 
ab'olutelv ignoiant of the j’loper sydvicultuial treatment of the vaiious species It 
IS tiaie that we bind oui contractors by ceitain lules but it is lucky for us that they 
aie usiialh^ ignored because where attempts have been made to carry them out the 
lesults hare pioaed disastrous 

In Older to put this matter on a satisfactory basis we require a local' research 
officer Not onh uould such in officer be able to provide us with proper rules for 
working but piobabh he would be able to organise the working of bamboos for paper 
in such districts as Malibai, Comibatoie and Kuinool where theie is a plethora of the 
Bambusa Aiundinacea 

9 I now turn to another laige industry which I consider has been greatly neg- 
lected In the Madias Goieinment, vi/ , the production of tanning material 

The (hief tinning material is the baik of Cassia Auricul.ata (Tamil — Avaiam, 
Telugu — Tangedu) and it is in connection with this that a change of policy is needed 
This Cassia is a first class t in but incidentally, because it belongs to the Leguminoste , 
it IS one of the many' tiees and shrubs that can be used for green manure This has been 
fatal to the giowth of the shrub because Goaeinment has recognised the lyots’ claim 
to it and at the same time lecognised that large contiacts are given for this tan This 
half-hearted policy has been luinous to the shrub An officer should be put on to 
enquire into this mattei and explain to the ivots that the tan is of far more value than 
lemoMng large quantities of leaves foi manure lie should also make an enquiry' as to 
the conditions most suited to the giowth of the shiub and is to whether it would not pay 
to giie orei fields to its cultiration This shrub is itself an answer to question 107 for 
there is no doubt that it would be possible to concentrate it on limited areas 

The next great source of tanning material is the gallnut and in this connection 
there is a large waste of material I hare been particulaily' struck with the enormous 
quantity of trees in the Javadis, Kollimalais and Pachamalais and all the hills of 
North and South Salem In the lulls the trees are greatly respected by the Malayalis 
who, in ponnakading, sayc this tree from destruction, but the collection of this material 
throughout the forest is most deficient The first way to improve collection is to insist 
on the contract being sold separate to the other foims of minoi produce contracts and 
specially to watch the contiact and see that the hillman is being properly' treated by 
the contractoi If this has not the desired effect it may be advisable to take up the 
collection depaitmcntally' for a period The value of this system is not in the profits 
made fiom 't but in the knowledge acquired of amounts available and of prices of 
collection and sale 

Incidentally departmental collection brings the hillman into much closer touch 
with the officers of the department which is often a thing much to be desired 

Apart from these tivo sources there are in oui forests enormous supplies of un- 
developed tanning substances 

Divi-Drvi IS common in many' districts but, for want of being in touch with the 
light merchants, the sales of pods are veiy poor Many of our best tans aie practically 
unknown both to Forest Officeis and to the market 

In order to develop the possibilities of this industry', we lequire a Research Chemist 
and a Reseaich Economist 

10 I only wish to mention two other forest industries, viz , pencil and match- 
making I am paitieularly' interested in the latter because I believe that but for an 
accident, Messrs Khuddas Badcha & Co would have established a factoiy 25 years ago 
in Madras and we should have been able to cleai our forests of many of our soft woods 
Both industries, together with the pulp industiy, are now being taken up by the 
Director of Industries in Madias but there is no leal head of the Forest Department 
in Madras and the Director of Industries is not a business man He is completely 
out of touch with what is going on in the Forests and we are ignorant of what is 
ooing on in connection with these industries 

11 I ha\e now outlined the chief well known forest industries but in my opinion 
they hardly' touch tlie fringe of Forest industiial commerce The Madras forests are a 
laio-e store-house of law material, stocked with hundreds of kinds of woods, tans, 
dyes, gums, fibres and other material, winch is practically unknown, and in this respect 
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tlie forests are hardly -worked at all Timber extraction is confined to a few well 
known species and the bulk of the wood is taken out for fuel but quite two-thirds of 
almost every forest remains untouched 

12 We are completely out of touch with the Scientific and Technical Department ol 
the Imperial Institute (Question 21), which I believe to be entirely due to our want of 
a Eesearch Department in Madras From a recent article of Dr W E Dunstan, 
c M G , r It s , I gather that a great deal of vork is going on in conjunction ivith the 
Eesearch Institute, Dehra Dun, but the lesults do not reach us in Madras To 
illustrate this I refer to the remarks made on the Flosses of Cochlospormum Gossypium 
and Calotropis Gigantea both of which occur largeh in Madiis, %et no information 
regarding their commerciali value has reached us Similarly the following publications 
would interest us greatly — 

(1) Constituents of the Indian Dye Stuff Kamala 

(2) Kamala, Part II 

(3) Colouring Principles of Vcntilago Madi-ispatana 

(4) On the Colouring Principle of loddalia Aculeata 

13 Oui most crjing-iieed then is foi i Local Eesearch Department similar to that 
of Dehra Dun and we ha■^e been asking for this for some years now 

But to pioperly deielop our forest resources, we reennro a Forest Director of 
Industries as apart from the Agricultural Director The Forest Director should not 
be a Forest Officer but a trained commcrcialist who should work in conjunction with 
the head of the Forest Depaitment and the Eesearch Officeis It should be his 
business to find out what are the chief requiicmcnts of the commercial world and to 
organise an industiial surrey of all the principal forests where these materials are to 
be found (Question 25) He should also encourage industrial exliibitions (Question 
31) which are of great raluo educationally 

14 But above all we want to encourage local industrial enterprise of which there 
IS but little in Madras This can, in mj opinion, best be done In pioneci factories 
(Question 7) The Mysore Government have set a good example in this respect and 
have established a sandalwood oil factorj' which, I understand, is likely to prore 
a success I have also given an example abore of a case where an acetone industry 
might have been established Other pioneer factories for pulping, pencils, and matches 
should be under the charge of the Director of Indiistiies and run by commercial men 
and later on we should have fibie and floss factories and possibly many others 

The duty of Government in this matter is chiefly educational and I am of opinion 
that none of these factories should bo permanent but should bo handed over to private 
companies as soon as companies can be found sulfioiently trustworthy to toko charge of 
them 

15 The object of Government should be throughout to encourage local enterprise 
and to make Indian manufacturers aware of the vast sources of raw- material that exist 
in the forests 

Large areas are at present untapped, consisting in a gieit measure of evergreen 
and semi-evergreen forests with an infinite varietj of soft woods which should bo suit- 
able for pulp, pencils, or matches, and I would speiialH refei to the Tinnevelly forests 
which have a large supply of such material readv to hand with a fine sujiply of wafer 
A necessary accompaniment to these proposals would be that we should be supplied -with 
an adequate Forest staff which is one of the most urgent demands for the Madras 
Presidency 


Dual Evidence, 27Tn Jandaei 1917 

President— Q I have got one or two questions to ask you You say in paragraph 
12 of your note that you are completely out of touch with the Scientific and Techni^l 
Department of the Impel ml Institute and this you believe to be entirely due to the 
want of a Eesearch Department in Madras Y'ou understand also that a great deal of 
research work is going on in connection with the Eesearch Institute, Dehn Dun but 
me results do not reach Madras Are not these results published regularly in y our Foiest 
Eecords and Memoirs ? — A We have them fairly regulaily published, but the thing 
takes so long for research results to come to light, that there is a great deal of useful 
rapid^**^^”^ elsewhere that is never made available suflicientJy 

Q We have got a statistical account and of the history of the papers sent in foi 
publication, and we have got the average time that is taken for pa%rs to reach the 
pbhe aftei leaving the pen of the officer I cannot give you the figures from Soiw 
but It necessarily does take a little time What you leally want is'to be in To“wS 
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Q And tliat was dropped ? — A At tlie last Conference of tlie Conservators about a 
jear ago, ■ne sent up reorganisataon proposals which included the whole of the research 
officers but they do not seem to have got any further yet 
Q That IS for the Madras Presidencj ^ — A Yes 

Q If you developed your research institution here, there would have to be some 
system of correlation between your own and the one at Dehra Dun Otherwise, your 
specialists here would be working on parallel Imes, sometimes contradictory results 
would be obtained, ind you would be sullenng then exactly in the same way as you are 
now Also, could you, in a Presidency like this, maintain the variety of specialists that 
would be required to deal with all pioblems of research? Take for instance, the com- 
mercial problems that ymu will have in conjunction with forest products They cover a 
very wide area'’ Drugs, oils, perfumes and various other things lequire moie or less a 
special treatment by chemical specialists Could you maintain that staft here*’ — A I 
should think quite easily' 

Q You mean from the financial point of view ** — A Yes "When the Forest Depart- 
ment was first started in Madras, it was supposed that the forests would not give any 
revenue at all At the piesent time we are giving something between ten and fifteen 
lakhs, and that has been taken from us regulaily That shows that we could support 
such an mstitute in Coimbatore 

Q You think that the whole of that money ought to be devoted to lesearch ])Ui- 
posesP — 4 Not the whole of it, but if a little of it is applied to research purposes it 
would be something We are peifectly certam that, if we had research officeis, it woild 
lead to so much moie Tiusiness in the Forest Depaitment, and not only would research 
pay for itself but a great deal moie besides The Ambasamudram forest which I have 
been visiting is very large and is yet absolutely unworked The outer fringe of it is being 
worked foi timber and firewood, but the eveigiten forest is absolutely unutilised and 
it can be utilised to gieat purpose That is one small instance bf what we could do, and 
it is much more so in the West Coast Forests and the Anamalais 

Q We have evidence that undei tbe present aiiangements the forest officers aie 
practically occupied all their time with loutine duties and have no time for research 
workP — A I think that is quite correct We have small experiments going on in places, 
but theie is no time, and no staff 

Q And even where they know that forest pioducts can be developed, they have lot 
always the time, and not all of them have the qualifications to go into engineering 
problems necessai'y to get the forest material outP — A I do not think that is part of the 
forest officei’s duties, — it might be to oiganise transport and so on, but it is really a 
separate branch of engineeiing Just at present we have got one engineer attached 
to the presidency but he is not what you would call a forest engineer at all 

Q Do you want a special staff of foiest engineeisP — A We shall have to train a 
forest staff for engineering I have put before niy' engineer a scheme which I estimated 
would take two years and his estimate is that it is going to take ten That is for one 
district 

Q Would you have a very considerable increase of the staff in order to piovide these^“ 
foiest engineeis and keep them as forest engineers throughout the whole of their 
service P — A 1 consider that it should be a special bianch of the deparfment The man 
m ly be trained, first of all, as a forest officer and then go through a furtliei course in forest 
engineering so that he may know what the forests want and at the same time have the 
engineering qualifications to train men up to work I have already sent in a proposal 
that the foiest engineering staff; should be graded in the same way as our rangers so 
that rangers of certain grades who show a particular ability in engineering could be 
tiansferred to the engineering staff: either temporarily or permanently 

Q But that IS reducing ymur engineeis to a subordinate position p — A I do not 
think so My' scheme is for the subordinate grades 

Q Would you allow the engineers, or what you might call the assistant forest engi- 
neers to rise gradually to be district forest engineeis and finally to be presidency forest 
engineers equivalent to the Conservator or the Chief Conservator ® — A I think that is 
what it would come to in the end 

Q As 1 parallel senes P — A I think theie must be a regular blanch graded in the 
same way 

Q And you could not transfer them again to forestry without making them uni- 
veisal specialists, of whom you have got too manyP — (No answer ) 

Mr A Clvattcrton — Q AVhat i= the actual area of the Madras Foiests? — 4 19,839 
square miles in 1914-15 annual report ’ 

Q What IS the policy of Government in legaid to the administration and conser- 
vation of forests P—4 I do not think they are legarded entirelv as a source of wealth 
and therefore of revenue to the State, but I think that the general policy that oughl to 
be laid down is that the-^ should be treated, first of all for the use of posterita , and 
secondly, uhat I call the Ion class foiests should be utilised for the use of the piesent 
generation 
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Q WJiat IS the aci-ual policj that h is been iolloaed bj Government 4 Nothing 
There is no policy <\t nil Theie was one laid donu in 1894 bj the Goveinnienl ol India 
and the Government of Madias thought they knew hettci and declined to adheic to Hint 
pohc 5 With oni Foie^.t Committee ne hnve got veij much hark to the same lines is 
the Government of India asked ns to follow in 1894 

President — Q What is this Committee that jou lotei to *' — d The l'oie,t Com- 
mittee in Madins h’oui 3 eais ago, then ippointeil i Committee in Madras and the 
substance of then pioposnl nns to classifj the forests in the m iniiei suggested in 1894 
Q 171111 n as the eonstilntion of Foiest Committee ''' — A It consisted of Mi Home, 
the Forest Membei, one loiest OlBeti, one cnilian and tno Indians 'Iho Committee 
has finished its Inhoum It was i tempoiai^ Committee nliicli nas ippointed to empiiie 
uito the alleged giievances of the Foicst Department 
Q Or igainst the Forest Department f — A Botli 

Ml A Chattciton~Q The head of the Poiests is i Membei of the Board of 
Eeveniie ^ — A Yes 

Q And jou have four Conscivatois'' — Yes 

Q Is there a consideinble difleience in the method of adininisti ition in each ciicle 
oning to- the paiticiiJai nav of looking at things nliich sepaiate Consenatois have:' — 
A It IS not onlj sepaiate Conseivators, but the conditions aie diileient in rich click 
The Western circle is a timhci ciicle hut the Ccnh-il ciicle could not be considered i 
timbei circle Even fiom distiict to distiiet foiests difiei You t iniiot stand ircbse them 


Q The Foiest Membei of the Bo lid IS ven fiequentlv changing-' — Jl Yes TJieie 
has been a change quite recciitlj 

Q And viith each change of I'oiest Membei thcic must bo i ceitain imouut of 
bieak of continuit} in the policj tint is followed'' — 4 A gieat deal 

Q Is that advantageous to the vvoiking ol the foiests '' — A Fai fioni it 
Q Out of these 20,000 square mllO'^ of forests in tin Muhas Piesidencv thcie is a 
vei-j laige area covered with jungle'' — J A good deal 

Q And it «hould be clcaied and le-planted to be legeneiated '' — .4 Yes 
Q You have been vvoiking with the idea ol tikiiig up this jwit of the woik '-’ — A 
IVe have had ideas of how it should be woikcd foi the last ten veais 

Q The Forest officers niaj be noiking, but the admiiiisti ition has not accepted 
them'’ — No I do not think it has 

Q How would vou pioposo to dc<il with these vast neis that want lesstocking'' — 
A The fiist thing IS to begin on a small scale and take up definite aieis and see vvh.it 
we could do with them, and fiom the expeuence that we get fioni this we should be able 
to tackle much laigei areas 

Q Is It simplj the lack of staff that prevents legeneiation lioni being woiked on .v 
laigei iscalep — A No In a nieasuie we omplov oiii small still on legcneintion but wo 
must have reseaich officers foi inipioving oui methods 

Q You want moie staff'’ — -4 We waul skill ill .ilong the line 

Q How IS it that Government embaiked on Malab ii teak plantations ■' M as iheie a 
piopeily constituted Foiesl Depiilineut foi teak plantations'’— A No It was a mnffei of 
chance The waj it was stirted was this Tlieie w is a needv temple which was veiy 
much m debt and they wanted to do somethiug to help it so to keep it out of debt 
and the onlj waj was to take these foiesfs on le.ise ind give a eeitnin amount of niouet 
down When the land was handed ovei i shievvd C'ollectoi staited the teak plantation 
which was subsequeutlv handed ovei to the Foiest Dejiaitmeiit 


Q Considering the expendifuie that was inclined on the development of that 
plantation, has it turned out so far to be a connneici.il pioposition '’ — A Mnn'iiificcntlv 

Q To be developed into a better one'’— 4 Yes At present the latest calculation 
winch 1 saw the dav befoie vesterdaj was that it was going to pioduee about Es 90 nei 
acre pel annum ^ 

Q Is there anj thing which pievents similai plantations md sinulai foiest woik 
being done in main parts of the piesidency P— 4 Tiieie is nothing to pievent ns eveent 
want of stafi, want of money, and want of oppoi hiiuties I'he ontlav would be lon- 
sideiable, but that outlay would soon be leeoveiod As a mittei of fact vou cannot treat 
the whole of the foiests with teak, hut vou will have to get a vauefv of tiees and (o find 
out what trees are best suited to each soil 

Q You say that you aie in agieement with the policv of selling the C.asu.auna 
plantations Is that because the Indians have taken up this woik themselves and vie 
planting laige areas ^-4 Yes In Trichinopolv and South Aicot I found that where 
we vveie pkanting one acie tliey weie planting ten If the nofs plant them of tlioii own 
accord w e think we Iiav e done our duG i » n 

Q Is it iiecessaiv that tlieie should he any modifications m the method of n'mit,,,,.- 
leases foi forest plantations hv private iiidiv idvials ?— 4 I do not flunk so I thru! thnf 
wheievei land is suitable foi planting, if the people aie shown fhe light wav thev do 
uot all's special giants 
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Q Would }ou be piepaied to lecommeud that ceitam paits ot the leseiied foie!>t 
aiea -which -want legeueration should be handed ovei to piiiate iieople to -woik on lea--e oi 
some teims of that kind® Thej might take up the actual planting -woik and ivoik up 
the aiea and then shaie the piohta -with Go\einment ? — 1 haie got a scheme something 
like that as legaids aandil-wood I am making the Mala-^alees help us in all oui foiest 
opeiations and gning them a small shaie oi tlie profits that is obtained in latei years, 
but I do not think that it can be done on a i eijr laige’ scale 

Q What I mean is this In most paits of the country i ceitain amount of planting 
■work seems uecessaijr The actual leseives of timbei aie not sufficient foi the deielop- 
ment of any large industiial undertaking, such as, -wood distillaiion, and planting is 
desirable On account of the compaiatively limited staft which Goveinment haie so tai 
on forest -woik, the Poiest Department has to develop its induslnal side bj prnate 
- agency You lease out j oui forests in the form of coupes ® — I Yes 

Q Would it be wise to lease out certain aieas to pm ate indniduals to take up and 
plant them with a new to growing ceitiiii classes of tnnbei and allow these leased 
areas to be in the hands of piivate individuals iindei certain neiessaiy lestiictious till 
the men could get i letuin on the luonet that they have imested on it® Would it be 
piactdcable to work it out and could it be done on a faiil3 laige scale® — d. I do not 
■think so What about those places -wlieie it would be anj'thing but a succe=-s 

Q Is it not better that some thing of that kind '-hould be done ® — A I do not think 
so There are man-\ points about foiestij, and one is that i on should gne leil lest, bj 
which I do not mean that it should not be allowed to be tieated soleh foi grazing If 
vou giae the foiest leal rest, 30U1 soil impioies and the land is lendeied capable, of 
being planted, with a better growth of trees than j’^ou have at present 

Q Is theie much tioiiWe from foiest files® — A No Mj' circle 1^ paiticulailj 
flee from file Last ear was a leri bad one, but I think that the jen before oui}-* 
two pel cent was siid i) hue been fired Iheie are other parts ot the piesidenc-s which 
-are leij bad, for instance, the IS” illanulai forests of Kuniool 

Q Is it a fact that theie is lusiitficient stafl: fo look iftei file piotection® — I think 
it IS more due to the ill -will of the people and also to the fact that it is to the inter C't 
of so mail} jieople to bum oui foiests The hill tubes want to more about fieeh ind 
the glaziers want gieen grass and hence thej* bum oui foiests for both purposes There 
-aie so man} people against us in the mafitei ot fiie piotection At the same time, I 
may "say that it is chiefl} due to the hillmen that oiu foiests aie sa\ed from fire 
The Malar alees hare done some woudeiful piotection woik foi the last four 01 fire rears, 
and rve have put portions of the foiests undei then charge 

Q You saj in the second paragraph of join note, “ The existence of these luge 
smdy wastes, coupled with a pernicious srsteni of iiiigation known as “ spiing chan- 
nels ” IS a souice of gieit dangei to the couiinuuitr ” Why do rou saj that spiing 
channels are a peniicious system of irrigation ® — 4 Ther aie taking the whole of 'be 
sub-surface water a'nd dinning it dn uid ci eating a sand} deseit at the top 

Q The spring channel is draining the iirer basins® — A It is diaining the sub- 
soil watei Those channels go light acioss the countir in the places which I am talking 
about 

Q What iiveis hare you paiticulaily 111 niiiul® — I am not talking about iiicis 
at all I am talking about the saudv wa'^te neai Bapatla of Guntui wheie these channels 
-Cl OSS the sandy /one 

Q What IS the paiticulai harm of this® — A These channels aie draining the whole 
of the countiy round of then sub soil watei and the isand at the top becomes looser and 
looser and eventuallv it will afreet ciiltivition We liave 111 instance of it in Nazareth 
in Tinner ellr_ wheie the Foiest Depaitment has had to step in, and that will be the 
same in Bapatla You ale 'lire to have dunes foimed unless rou hare the sand blown 
unto the sea 

Q Hare you seen those big sand dunes on the Hagan® — <4 Yes That is not due 
to the same cause and I hare not studied it sufficiently 

Q Do jou leconrmend rhat stejis should be taken to stop this method of iiiigation® 
—A Yes 

Q And rvheie sand dunes aie spieading, do rou piopose that the Foiest Depart- 
ment should take up planting work® — A I ceitunl} think they ought to I think it 
IS one of then chief duties 

Q There has been a great deal of tiouble lately in the Noithein ciicle owing to 
disease among palm}iahs® — A Yes 

Q Is theie any special establishment in the Foiest Depaitment it the present time 
to deal with questions of this kind, 01 do ther have to go to Dehia Dun foi specialists 
who come down for a week or two® — A We ceitainlv hare not anr staft foi the purpose 
We have got one 01 two men who are well suited foi that work But we have got no 
staft at picsent and we have not been called upon to interfere in that matter 

Ptcsident — Q In the Agiicultuial College® — A I fancy that in the Agricultural 
College there may be men, but not in the Foiest College 
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Q That IB next dooi Why don’t jou jmow wliat is going on in tJio Agriculluial 
College? — A The palm j rah tree business is not ours 

Q The agriciiltuial people me taking it up? — A Yes, ns far as I knou I June 
seen one oi two repoits Somebody has been investigating the matter 

Mr A Chattel ion — Q You haio got spike in youi sandal forests P — A Yes 
Q Have you any mycologist? — A Wo have got no special stall at 'all in that way 
Spike is one ot the things' that I am taking up mj self 

Q The department appears to be \ciy much undeista&ed md you have not enough 
people to deal with the pioblems that come along? — A Yes 

Q Taking these 20,000 squaie miles of forests as a iihole, looking upon it as a 
property whi^ should be developed foi the benefit of the whole communitj in every 
possible way, is it right to assume that the scientific commercial exploitation of tnese 
forests will be the best way in which to improve them so that wo may hand down to • 
posteiity a graduallj impioving propeity ? — A (See next paragraph) 

Prendent — Q The only question is how rve are going to do it? Bj spending a aery 
much largei amount? — A My idea is that no should get not 20 lakhs but 200 lakhs if 
our foiests aie properly uorked Wo should improve the foiests and at the same time 
impioie the revenue, but it is the improaement of the forests that 1 want fiist 

Q Bj improving the foiests jou will ultimatelj impioae the reienue ven laigelj ® 
—A Yes 


Hon’ble Str B N Mooherjec — Q How do jou propose to work jour smdalwood 
oil in coniunction with Mysoie? You say you have not enough mateiial to start a 
sandalwood oil factoiy? — A I hare been enquiiing into the matter since, and we have 
got enough to start \ sandalwood oil factoiy of our own I hare also been enquiring 
into the Mjsore factory and I find that thej hare got a factoij foi 300 tons I do not 
think that it is a pnictical solution of oui pioblem that wo should go to them I have 
suggested to a big puichmei of our sandalwood in Bombaj that he should get up a 
factorj and ho is considering the question of setting up a distilleij of his own in a 
place thit I hare chosen 

Q Haie jou gone fuithei into the matter? — A I base got a few figuies heie that 
we have procured and we should start veil much on the same lines as Mjsoie, with about 
300 tons a year and the business should pi> us well My Distiict officer of South 
Yelloie who is well seised in sandalwood dealings tolls us that the working expenses 
including the cost of establishment and the interest on capital at the Bangalore factory 
.imounts to Hs 4 a pound and the net levenue that is denved is Its 3G 

Ml A Chattorton — Q How was youi Yores! officer able to get these figuies? — A 
I am not prepared to tell jou 

President — Q Have you attempted to get infoimation fiom Mjsoio with refeience 
to then sandalwood oil? — A We went directly to Piofcssor Sudhoiough, and he gaie 
us this information 

Q And you have been given eveiv access and ciery ren-onable help ? — A Yes 

Hon’hle Sir 1? N Mooherjee — ^Haie you got figures foi the installation of a 'uudal- 
wood oil factoiy? — A I can get you the figuies, but I lino not got them at the 
moment 

Q Are jou going to advise the Government to set up a factory or to lea\e it to out- 
sideis? — A If we could gel one of our lealli responsible puichasers to do it, it is all we 
lequiie We certainly ought to have bettei sales for our wood than at present Accord- 
ing to the oil value under the estimate I should get Es 4,000 per ton Our purchasers 
up to this year were gmng us only Es 1,000 a ton, and this j ear it has been Es 1,500 

Q Would it not be advisable for you to advertise ? — A I cannot verj well advertise 
without the permission of the head of the depaitment At present it is only a matter 
which I have tallved about to the puichaseis We want to know’ what action the Govern- 
ment IS going to take in this matter and to do that T haie got to place figures before 
them 


Q You are going to submit pioposals to Goi eminent before jou infoiiu the public? 
— A Yes I want to find if any people are leadj and willing to take up this factorj first 
of all, and in doing so I want to go to oui biggest purchasers and ask them because they 
are the people who ought to be considered before others 

Q And you will be competing with ihe Mysore State? — A It would not be compe- 
tition We cannot affoid to compete with Mysore The Mj’soie yield of wood annually 
IS about 2,000 tons and ouis is about 300 Ours is going to increase and the Mysore one 
is going to decrease, because they have got spike so badly in Mysore 

Q Is sandalwood a monopoly’ of the Madras Government? — A Ho 
Q It IS a fiee tree? — A It is what they call leseryed tree, and theie are special 
rules for its protection ^ 

Q You can grow sandalwood in j’oui own compound? — A Yes 
Q If ultimately it comes to he a business pionosition you will have to sell 
forests by public auction?— A I do not think we will sell the forests by auctmn ^ 
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Q The sandalwood trees belong to Goveinment and you cannot negotiate with one 
party and >011 will hare to put the trees to auction Suppose jou negotiate and settle 
terms witli a man and he starts a factory and a third party comes, and it is only a 
matter of raising the puces? — A That is quite true, but these men ought to be given 
facilities for purchase if they take the trouble 

Q Could you give them facilities — A Tes, if they staited what is really 1 pioneer 
factory 

Q All along I have understood that the forest officer must sell by public luction? — 

A That IS the rule at present, But we are talking of a hypothetical case at present 
whether any one will come forward and if so I should say that he ought to be given 
facilities for doing so 

Q And jou hope that jou would get sanction from Goi eminent^ — A I cannot 
say I think it would be a very good thing if we did 

President — Q AVhat date was it uhen you got this information from Bangalore '' 
— A About the 2 ist of this month it reached me 

Q And the officer you sent for enquiries, was he a chemical officer P — A !No lie is 
very laigelj interested in the sandalwood question and has been for many jears work ng 
under me and he went up to Dr Coleman and I asked him to take the opportunity of 
gomg over the factories and I gave a letter of introduction to Professor Sudborough 

Q What has he got to do with the factor} ^ — A I understood that he had charge of 
it 

Q Have you made any ajiplication to the officers of the Mysore Government for 
information P — A No I have not actually made any for that information I made 
some to the Mysore Government on othei subjects connected witli sandalwood and thej 
were most unsatisfac+orj They lefused to tell me who their merchants were, with 
whom they were dealing, which I could have got by going to the people themselves 
■direct 

Q That is, the Mjsore Forest Department ^ Yes 

Q But it has been stated that applications from responsible officers to the Mysore 
Sandalwood Oil Factory had been made and refused? — A I understand that one of oui 
officers has been refused 

Mr A Chatterton — Q I am in a position to state that there has not been a single 
refusal The applications which are said to have been made have always been made to 
people who had no connection v\ith the f ictory ever *” — 4 I do not know 

” Sir F H Stewart — Q In reply to the President you developed 5 oui ideas about the 
engineering branch of the Forest Department, and in voui wriDen evidence you make 
reference to the need of a Forest Director of Industries Would that take the form of a 
separate branch of the Forest Department P How would you get commercial men to go 
into the Forest Service? — A Tint is dealing with questions that I hardly considered at 
the time, but I wanted a man to be really in touch with the Industrial Department 
much more than we are at present 

Q You see the need for the development of forests on the commercial side? — A 

Yes 

Q And you think that an industrial side might be added? — A Yes, as part of the 
present Industrial Department At present that Department seems to think that indus- 
tries consist only of agricultural industries, and what I want to do is to develop forest 
industries As a matter of fact, something has been done in that line, because they have 
now appointed an officer in Madras to enquire into and make the surveys that f have 
mentioned in my written evidence 

Q Would he be a man to whom business people wishing to get into touch with 
forest industries would go? — A I cannot really say He is my brother and I do not 
think I should say too much about him He is now retired and they have now re- 
appointed him on this special business He has always taken a great interest on the 
economic part of forestry and it is quite possible that he may be able to promote some 
■development 

Q Would he not require a regular s+afi under liimP It is a big proposition P — 4 I 
think he would get into touch with the District Forest officers and ascertain what places 
want industrial survey and he would then arrange with commercial men in what way 
thev may be developed commercially One does not Imow how fai the idea would go, 
whether we should set up pioneer factories ourselves departmentally, or whether that 
would be done through the Industrial Department 

Q Would he have anything to do with the collection of minor forest products and 
things of that sorlP — A Of course, it would come to that He would have to arrange 
ffiow we should sell our minor products At present there is a tremendously large field 
for an enquiry of that sort 

Q If you instituted a sort of commercial branch of the Forest Department would 
you be able to eliminate the small contractor? — A We could do so quite easily, I think 
What I should do is to make them collecting contractors rather than buying contractors 
Ii a special industri il pro ’uct is tliere wo would separate that from the general minor 
•products contract and make him a collectoi 
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Q That IS the suggestion that ion make in loierenco to gallnut foi tinning inii- 

lioses ^ — A Yes , o , x- 

Q You noiikl sepiiate that fioni olhei foniH of minoi nrotliui ^ — 1 1 1.'- 
Q You uigo the foiniition of a lo'-eimh insfituio in the iladins PicsuUnci ^ — J 
Ye« 

Q Because Dehii Dun is too f ii ok^ — I That u one loa•^•m Tin ‘\hi(uUuust 
has oiih onto hetn able to gne luo montlis to tins jni'identi and ht tannot su> an} thing 
in that time 

Q But su|iposing 1 lint of tin suijdus leitnut fumi foKst 11,11 devoted to thf 
devcloimunt of foiests ind loui ih|iiitiuenl u ts mmli moii lulh siiiutil mil iBo 
Dehia Dun i\ is niuth nioie liilU stulltd, iiould tin le still lu au\ uted, la loui ojiiiuoii, 
foi i piOMiicial itstairh institiik 1 "Vts Bo must halt pioimoml iisfiith 
institutts 

Q ^ on ire not against a tcntial out and lou ihiiil ion toiild 1 eoj> in tout h uiin 
if ' — 4 AVt tan aluais hi in touch I In f’om, iiatoiv go up to tin' tnenmal mo tin<' of 
the lleseaith Institute it Delira Dim dim liiiM a (tutfeieine of Coiiseriator* tiietc 
fiom all puts of India md m Mus jutsnhnti out Const iintoi is iisimlli aslttl to go up 
and lepiespiit (his president! at that Confeiintt In dealing uitli tin puigiammrs nu 
mil half i stpunlc jiiognmimt heieand itl toiielited to the Dihra Dim piogrammi 
Q That IS onh ome in tliiit liars' — I '] haf is all ion iiaiif for tin* drimng up 
of tin jiiogiamme to sie iilut ptoplc me doing Be should then dliiu U]i oui oi ii 
jiiogi mime foi thiii iiaisimtlsie that nothing oieilaps 

Q lou ue\t lefii to inatih making, and \oii s,ii '* But for an itiiidoiit Mfssm 
Khuddus Badtlia A Co voulil lino ostahlislnd a Inttui tiiinti-liif 11 i' ul’O n 
^Madras md iie should haio horn aide to tlcir oiti Ion ts uf 111 mi of oui soli aoods 
B’liat hapjientd' — 1 'J lu utulent of liainig a Bolauit il Const ri itor iiho ufonod thim 
tt the pines of the Ilimnlans to start 11 111 iti h fatten in Madms 

//on li]( /’oiuht 1 / , 1 / )/olniii{>i — Q Aput fiom the tjm-tion of dts( mre to Dihri 
Dim do lou think that Jladi is is a large enough jiroiinte to lenuiro 1 loseirili 
institute in iieu of its huge foii'ts' — 1 I think flu it ought to ho mio for 1 uh tiule 
At am lato there should he om for the piosidt in i 

Q You speak of the mateh making imlustn Art tin it iium uoutl' iihnh, iii }onr 
opinion aic suitahle for maltli miking' — 1 I think there uo ti git it numlttr of iwnds 
lieie suitahlo foi match making 

Q lias this mattei heen inipstig itoti ' — I Some n'lm ttgo ut‘ found tiio most 
suitable uoods iiluih lould he supplied from the liuiuool tmesis, and non, 1 helnio, 
thoi lie setting up a f irton at Punalui nu the 'J’l unnioio suit 

Q You haio found uoods mnlnhlo for jieiicils*' — 1 A goml nunihei of uoods suit- 
able foi pencils 

Q .kio Ihest flits notified to the gent rnl puhlit — 1 Yti At piostnt the\ aic 
notified to the Iiidustnal Depuimenl and thei notih them in thru hiillttms 'J'lieio 
uas an industnal hulletm the other dna as to the suitable uoods for malt lies 
Q You lie m iking e\peiiinents on pencils '' — .1 A'ps 

Q You think that thcie should he a regul n girt lit 01 regul u built tins jietiodic illv 
issued to give inform ilion of the kind that a 011 li i\e m aieu ' — A Most toil iiiih 

Q And not onh in English hut aho in the aeinai uliu '' — I I tannot saa that 
The nuostioii IS avhethci, if thea aie published in Ihe aeniaculai, sunment peojile mil 
lead them 


Q You kiiou that the numhei of those aalio icid the aernaciilnrs is ni.ina tunes 
luoie than those avho knou ISnglishP — 1 Not uhon aou cue dealing uitli a sutiject of 
that isoit 

Q Aie not mam of those avho arc cnining on tindo and industia among Indians 
not sufficuntla acquainted aaith English’ — 1 1 think all the Matlnas merchants aie or 
tlie greatci poition of those that I hnae got to deal mill are English speakers If is 
a era eas} to get am thing tianslated in Mnilros 

Q Instead of putting tliem to the tiouhle and expense of tianslaling it, would aou 
not issue it in the aernaeulai’ — 4 Tlmt is icalla a question uhuh I cnniiot answei It 
IS leally i mattei of atla ertisemcnt and peihnjis connneicial men might ndaiso aou hetter 
ou the subject 

Q Don t }ou think that when the loseaiches hnae heen aiiade and piihlished in the 
bulletins of the dejiaitment 01 in some otliei puhlientioii, the oxccutiao ofliceis cf the 

Goaeinment should settle the terms of «alo, and the sujipla of these articles to tniile’ 

A I don’t quite undeistiiul aahal aou mean ha ‘ oxerutiae olfitci-s ’ 


Q Peaeniio ofliceis ’ — A I would not lot them to come neni the foiesi 

You uoiilfl acquire a forest officoi to deal aaith the sale and the sunnla of these 
products to those who want them for trndo? — 4 Yes 
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Q ‘Would }ou lecommend a sjstem of udvertMing prices and all tliat, oi leave it 
entiielj to the indiMdual to deal with the things as they come in® — A Oai big sales ere 
adveitised higely Thei get into the piincipal papeis, pricticallj tliej^ aie known all 
o\u the southein put of India I can’t saj if the sale notices go to Calcutta and 
elsewhere, but thej ceitamlj go as far as Bombay 

Q You suggest in the case of gallnuts theie should be depaitmental collection 
Does not departmeutal collection oftentimes inflict i haidship upon people uho aie Iniug 
neai the foiests? — Much less iso than any othei way of collection 

Q You can sij fiom your ei-perieiice that people will piefei it to collection hj con- 
tiactoi ® — A I cannot si-^ because ue haae had the contiact sjstem foi some yeais 
When I took up d^iaitinental collection of gallnuts in the Coinibatoie district, it was 
fai moie satisfactorj^ 

Q How long hate jou held the office of Conseivatoi of Doiests® — A Since 1011 
Q Haae jou got seaeial higher giade suboidinates under "sou® Any Indians among 
them®— A Yes 

Q What posts do thej occupj ? — A District Poiest officei 
Q Hotv many undei jou® — A Pi\e Dull ms and thiee Euiopeans 
Q Wheie ueie these Indian offieeis educated® — A Thej haie been educated at 
Debra Dun so fai I think the vhole of them haae been educated at Debra Dun 

1/j G E Lou — Q When you tallv ibout wood being isuitable foi pencil making 
or match miking, that, I suppose, means that it looks like the kind of wood which nia\ 
satisfj the geneial lequirements and possiblj the Debra Dun people might have asked 
the factoi'j peojile to tij it® — A I do not icgaid anj -wood as suitable until it has been 
pioied You send a simple to the mei chant who is asking you foi matches or pencils 
and it IS foi him to prove uhethei it is suitable or not 

Q Heie is an officei coming up on one side and sajang that theie aie a laige number 
of suitable ivoods, and on the othei a uumbei of jieople who are in the match trade and 
halt lost a lot of monej over it, saying that thej cannot get suitable species Where 
IS the difficult!'? — A I think the difhcultj is what I uas talking about ]iibt now — the le- 
geneiation of suitable uoods is so distributed thit jou lune jw!! match woods coveiing 
a laige aiea of forest 

Q Does it not seem as if Government ought to go a bit furthei than they have at 
jiieseut, and put up, I do not say a match factoiy, but some sort of plant to show how 
fir these things are suitable® — A I certainly think it ought to The Government wants 
it to be in Madias, but I think it ought to be set up in some suitable place near the 
forests. 

Q AVith an extensive plant showing how these things aie made® — A Yes 
Q You think the piovision of chaicoal foi Madias is sufficiently important for 
Goveninient to take up the tiling on a big scale® — A Do you mean charcoal and not 
acetone P 

Q Apait fiom any question of bj e-pioducts which, of couise, comes in naturally® — 
A I should lathei doubt if it would be worth while to take up the actuil manufacture 
of chaicoal on a large scale I have had a good deal of experience 

Q I mean the Government taking steps to produce it® — A To produce chaicoal on a 
laige.scale j'ou must have an enoiinous numbei of kilns as the Indian waj's are defective 
'' Q Aie JOU in favour of Government starting a wood distillation plant® — A Ye® 
I would rather the private individual would do it, but I w ant somebody to take it up 
Q Supposing you have got a numbei of these research institutes all over the placer 
how do JOU propose to correlate then activities, so that thej do not overlap® Bj a 
conference of Conservators® — ^A Yes If thej^ had them in eveij province, it might be 
possible for a biennial or annual conference 

Q That was the device adopted in the Agiiciiltuial Depaitment and it is proving 
less and less satisfactory Don’t jou want the control of scientific work and scientific 
men by scientists® — A Yes 

Q If you have a numbei of provincial institutes each controlled by local conser- 
vators all over India, do you think that is the best way to adjust, things asking the 
Conservators to meet once in two years® — A I think it is quite easj’^ to control it You 
know what is going on in the way of research in joui own province, and jmu settle the 
general programme, etc 

Q You have never controlled any research work hitherto® — A Ho 
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Mr H 13 23riani, Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, Marlras 
'\YmiiLh EviBi\cr 

1 Lave bcea asked by Mr P M LusLiuglon, Senior Consci\ntor of Porcsts, in the 
Madras Prosidencj, to submit cMclencc to the Commission on nmlters lelnting to Hit 
Poiest Department in tins Presidency in connection avitb forest rtsoarcb work and 
industrial cntei prise 

2 Increase and tmyrovcvient tn the forest orgam~atwn essential — To commouco 
vitii I must gno it ns inj considered opinion that no forest ic-'faich nork of any 
value IS possible under the existing conditions of the Foicst Department in the Madras 
Presidenci 'Jhe Depaitmont is <~o seriously iinderm iniicd tint it is ijuito impossiblo 
for any of its o/lioois to engage in seiious rest ireh norli. xwiliout utterly neglecting 
the oriiinaiy duties uhich are expected of them As a lorest Oflitci of 2f5 years’ sonice 
I hold most strongly to the opinion that there is an immense amount of latent ■wealth 
in the forests of this Prosidency which tan and must bi developed in tbo future In 
order that such development nmj' be leiidtrrd possible tbe vciy first thing to do is 
to endeavour to plaie the Forest Dcjiaifment in tins Pre idenry on a footing of 
complete and npAo-dato oignni/ation, so that the department will be capable of 
thoroughly opening out the forests cnti listed to its charge and thus preparing tho 
■way for economic research and industrial development Mmh no doubt has been done 
in the past, but theio is still an enoimou*- amount of woilc to he done in tho future 
and it is impossible for the depaitment to make am more svilrlantirl progress so long 
ns tho Government is content to keep it m a constant slate of struggling inetficicncy 
which IS Ihe case now and has been loi many scars past I have entered soniovvhat nt 
length into the crying necessity of properly organismcr the diparlnunt in the Presi- 
dency in tho first instance beennse I feel xoty strongly Hint without surh proper organi- 
Bation, forest icseareh work which will have to lean on Hie Forest Department from 
tho very beginning could not possibly make any real headway without it ITcnce I 
make no apology for having done so 

3 Establishment of Forest Research Institute ncussory — Assuming that the 
Department will ho placed in a thoroughly orgaiiircd (ondition wiHi regard to tho 
establishment loquircd for carrying out the ordinary duties expected of it, the next 
necessity is tho cstahlislunent of a properly eqmnnod local Forest Pcseaieli Institute 
Incidentally I may mention that tho proposal was put forward to hiiild such an instituto 
in connection with the Madras Forest College recently constructed but this was vetoed 
by tho Government 

Such an institute is essential if any real progress is to be made in forest lescaich 
with a view to convert into economic use many products of the forests winch aic now 
lying latent therein An institute of the kind nni>f be stalled with the host trained 
expert heads and hands procurable, and siifTicicntly good salaries must bo paid in order 
to detain such men when appointed in thou jmsis for kiigibv peiiods Such n local 
Forest Peseaich Institute may he sulyoct to a rciitral Pesonich Institute, indeed I 
can see no reason why there should not he a Central Institute of Research, Commerce 
and Industry established in the conntrv with which could he connected all local 
Research Institutes for whatovei purpose, and if this were to he ncropted, there would lie 
a sufficient number ot appointments to he filled which would amply ynstify tho fonnn- 
tion of an Imperial Research Seiaice iii this country fioin wliieli the Central and Local 
Research Institutes could he staffed 

To expect tho average Foicst Ofiicci witir the niultifauous duties winch are already 
imposed upon him to be able to (live into lescarch woik with any hopeful results 
IS to expect an impossibility They ccitainlv havo not tho time even in cases where 
the knowledge and the will may exist, but nevertheless if only tho department wore to 
be thoroughly well organised, and a trained and sufficient staff were to ho piovided for 
carrying out the ordinary duties of woiking, developing, and protecting the State 
foiests of the country so that each officer was given a fair standard of work to perform, 
Forest Officers would, I have not the slightest doubt, rcndei most valuable assistance 
in the way of forest reseaich work of their own accord and ho ever leady to submit 
their ideas, views, and specimens of any product deemed of possible economic value 
to the Local Research Institutions for inv estigation and ceitainH it would he right 
and proper to expect them to do bo Dncler present conditions such a thing is altogether 
impossible The Department is undermanned and overworked all down the line, and 
whatever little organization it has possessed or now even possesses, it lias years ago 
outgrown and it is literally at tho present moment, and lias been for some years past, 
kept in a constant state of strufro-ling ineffieiencv which hefoie long, if nothing is 
done to avert it, vnll land it in a very unhappy state of inanition 
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4 A sound and thoioughly efficient Forest organization is necessary in order that 
Forest Research itself may produce good residts — ^Foi tlie impiovemenl ot economic 
industry in tins countiy foiest lesearch is imperative, and for the proper conduct of 
forest lesearch, a thoioughly good and ef&ciently tiained organization in foiest admi- 
nistration IS alisolutely essential and this at pieseut is not in existence in the Madras 
Presidency, and in my consideied opinion it is neiei likely to he brought into existence 
under piesent conditions undei which the Board of Eevenuc is made the head of the 
Porest Department in the Presidency, noi until the depirtment is given a professionally 
trained Porest Officer ns its expert head who should be made responsible to Government 
direct, and who u ould have some chance of being listened to in connection with matters 
connected with his piofessional department 

5 Puithei in my \i6u the Go\einment would be well advised if they made up 
their mind to forego all surplus revenue made by the Porest Department in this 
Presidency for a period of the next 20 years, and instead of taking it out of the forests 
and utilising it for other purposes as they are now doing, they should spend it on the 
proper maintenance, woikiiig, opening out and deielopment of the forests themselves 
Prom the point of view of sound foiest policy and fiom the piesent degraded and un- 
developed state of many of the forests themselves the Government is quite unjustified 
in taking so much revenue fiom the forests and putting so little back therein 

b The surplus revenue derived from the foiests might well go to form two funds, 
vir — 

(1) The Porest Capital Eeserve Pund 

(2) The Porest Economic and Industrial Development fund 

IS'o 1 fund would be used to finance capital work such as expensive ghaut roads, 
trunk reads, tramways, buildings, saw mills, lope-wavs and the like, for the purpose 
of wciking the forests and transpoiting forest produce from localities which are at 
piesent inaccessible, and No 2 fund would be utilised to finance the operations in 
connection with the establishment of Poiest Research Institutes and the pioneering of 
new industries in connection with pioducts derived from the forests themselves 

7 Witliout liberal expenditure these things aie impossible With it there is veiv 
little that IS not possible Liberal expenditure propeily expended on the Porest 
Department and foiest reseaich will yield magnificent results, of that I am personally 
absolutel'^ connneed, but no such results can be looked for so long as the department 
IS stalled in both men and monej’- as it has been hitherto 

8 If we are to make progress in dei eloping the foiests more rapidly the Govern- 
ment must be prepared to sink more capital in them and that is just what they 
hitherto have refused to do It cannot be reasonably expected that private enterprise 
wall sink the necessary capital in foiests which are the property of the State it surely 
must clearlj’- be recognized that it is the duty of Government itself to do so, and if it 
is done theie can be no reasonable doubt whatever that eventually Government and 
the people will reap a full reward foi such action 

9 With regard to research geneiallv I think that it is leiy necessary that all 
lesearch woik should be co-ordinated not only to prevent unnecessary overlapping of 
research activities but that these activities should be so co-oidinated as to lead to 
the best results obtainable Por example a Porest Officer comes across a plant which 
in his opinion is likely to yield a chemical or drug which may -prove of immense 
commercial value He sends it to the local Porest Research Institute for investigation 
The investigation proves that there may be something in it and it is referred to the 
local or central Chemical Research Institute for further investigation and the opinion is 
still further confirmed that the plant is of great value 

10 There should then, I submit, be some great Central Bureau of Research, Com- 
merce and Industrj to which the opinions of the local research officers should be sent 
with a view to further investigating and pushing the matter beyond the stage of 
suorrestion into practical industrial enterprise, and ascertaining what likely markets 
are 'to be found for the product discovered and on these investigations proving hopeful, 
steps should be taken to set up the necessary plant to demonstrate by actual experiment 
that there is likely to be commercial profit in the matter 

11 Some ten years ago a Conservator of Poiests was called upon to go into a 
question of the supply of wood for the purposes of producing acetate of lime required 
in connection with the manufacture of cordite in the Wellington Cordite factory The 
necessary investigation was made and the matter duly reported on There is no 
leasonable doubt that the Porest Department could supply almost unlimited supply of 
wood for dry distillation which would '^leld charcoal, acetate of lime, glycerine and 
other products, but to do the dry distillation a certain amount of capital is necessary 
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to pxucliase the phut nud oipaiiibe the andusti’j Tlit oidiiiii-^ jiiiiniti-ve methods 
adopted foi making: clinicoal in this countij nio ^elJ nnsteful T]ie\ pioduco a 
ceitnin peieontng:e of eliaiconl it is tine but cvci'jlliing else luns to uaste 

12 It IS a faot tint much of the foiests in tins I’le^idenr^ Mould benefit giettlj 
bi being cut baek, li the felled aiea could be piopeih protected dining icgcueiation 
But 111 oidei tint this could be done theie must be a legulai doinand of some kind 
ioi the felled jiiodutc and thcie must be a sufiic lent ioiest establishment to cope not only 
Mith the lolling ojiei itioiis but also to jnopeih piotcel the felled neas during- 
legeiH 1 ilioii 

13 Some leiis ago the I'oiesI Dejiaiiment iniiodiuud into this rresideuii the 
Iilantiiig ol ( isiiaiiin ioi fuel This tieo is ihiefl} giouii on tin ent coast distiicts 
not fu liom the sea ind it likes a samh soil Tin plintilions made b\ the depaitment 
pioied siieiessfiil ind sime then the (loseiiiiiient has iiiled tint as the depiitmeiit Ins 
])ione(i(d tin giouth oi i isuannu into the (Oiintn iiid demonstiated s itnf n toiili 
that it tail be suctessfiilh giown at a jiiolit the openitioiis In the depaitment should 
be discontimu (1 ind utoidinglj thea lune hien stopped It rt t rtimins to be seen 
uhtthei till ])nlit 1 of stopjiing the opeialion Mill be justified in the futuic In the 
nettssm pinate enteipnse e-sjittled btiiig foithtoming to gioM this tree iiid incrtasf 
the outjiut in fiuMOod rcisouill> I think the question is not free fmm doubt Vt 
Ill's late the dejiaitmeiital opeiitions iii this diiittion line noM eeised 

14 The depaitinent tould li nectssais gioM ilmost unlimited supphos of sueh 
trees as easiiaiim on the coast, and eiiealiptiis on the hills and the outturn need 
piaeticallj onh he limited In the extent of land asailibh foi the gioisth of each, 
Meie such Mood lequned foi iin jiciiiiancnt industn smh as dn distillation of avood 
foi the production of chaicoal, acetate of lime, etc 

15 I am not adsocating tint it is id\igablc that the depaitnunt should undeitake 
such -ivoik of jilanting unless it be for the spot ml piiipose of tocdiiig some sueh industrj 
■srith its legiilar icquiieniciits, but I have no hesitation in "Uing the opinion tint the 
depaitment could do it if ncccssnn and if it Mas placed on a jiiojier oiganised bmis 

16 I Mould in the fust instance inueh ])iclei to set tin ioitsf oig ini/ itioii so 
extended as to be able to deielop ind open uji the iiatiii il ioiests ilreiuU uiidoi its 
charge and ivoik them foi the benefit of the lommumti at huge both fiom in indiislnal 
and (omineKial iioiiit of new 

17 Weio this to be stnoush t ikni in Innd loiest iiseiuh slioiihl iiid Mould 
pioceed along Milh it, and theieloie piopei oig iiii/ ition foi foiest icsi mb slioiild bo 
brought into existciue it the same time The hoicst Ollicor let Is and knows that in 
his foiests thei-e lies enormous potential Mealtli mIiicIi is hum latent nut lannot bt got 
at owing to insufficieiit deielojiment uid nndeqintc oigani/ation litth oi nothing 
IS done bj (joaeinintuit to cncoiiiage sulbcienl de\ e1o])inent oi jiinjn'i oigani/ation 
foi the depaitment 

IS It IS some 10 to 15 vous it least ago suite the Goaeiiinunt ittognised how 
shockinglj tin dojiartmenl is undeinnnned is tan be st on fiom tin oxtint ts sent 
herewith, oi the GoMinmont’s own lemiiks m tin Anniiul hoiesl \dmniistratinn 
Bejioits suite the it ii 1902-03 but duiiiig ill the peiiotl winch has elapsed since tluii 
little 01 piicticilli nothing Ins been done to iniieise ind imjnoit the oiganii’ition 
of the depaitment to enable it to be in a bettci jiosition to execute its diitits and 
mike good piogiess, ind it i® iindei such ilishcaitening eonditioiis that foi icii® pist 
tlie department has stiuggled on igiiiist ineffit lenci winch is bound to oieitake it 
soonei 01 latei unless ciicunistantes gieitli altci and the woik of the past and the 
organi/ition whicli has alreadi been built u]i theicbi will be lost and bleak untlei the 
strain and the depaitment will liiiie to begin its woik ill oiei igaiii 

19 If the depntment is icoigani/cd everi jieiiod of iciis atioiding to the piogie®'. 
and advance it makes in dei eloping the foiests iindei its ihngi and tnpinng then 
resouices, the depaitment is likely to go on growing in oigani/aition anil numbei-s 
for the ngxt half ceiituiv at least but theie seems to be a deejili looted ob-|ection 
on the pait of Goi eminent to peimit, the giowth of the foiest oigani/ation in this 
country to keep pace with the times and consequentli the depaitment is kept back and 
its advance is gicatlv hindered and letaided by the Goiernment’s lack of sjunpathi in 
the depaitment’s eftoits, and its failuie to pioperli lealise the leal needs of the depart- 
ment in the way of incieased establishment and improved and enlaiged oiganivation 
yvliich the departinent must haie as piogrcss is adyanced In my ojnnion the wonder 
IS, not that the depaitment has accomplished so little but that it has been able to 
accomplish so much in spite of the eiionnous difiiculties against which it has had to 
contend, and the little suppoit and pncouiagenient it has hitheito been gnen by its 
own Govemment 
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20 DofiLiLucies in roic-5t ti \iispoit ueiei-v mimcioiib indeed Tliexe is not a single 
dibtiict in tlic ciicle of winch 1 it jiicsent hold thiige wheiein loicst tiauspoit has as 
jet been piopoilj faciliiitcd In the coii‘;liuciiim ot loads in oidei to make the forests 
accobbihle foi puipo^es ot developing them Spasmodic ittcmpts base tiom time to 
time hceii made in eeilain loealiiies to icndti icitain small jioitions of the foiests 
accessible and woikahlc In eonstiiicting ioiest loads and hiidle paths both in the forests 
and outside of them, Imt whoneioi iiid whciciei such opeiaiions liaie been attempted 
theie lie ilwais gieal difln iillies put in llu wn such is lick ot tiiiids to meet e\- 
pendituio no est ihlishnient to supeiiisc the woiks of constiuction icquisition of lands 
thiough which siiih louls must ifo iiid lots of otlni difliriilties which need not heie 
be mentioned hut which all have a tendenci to delav the nccessarj’^ load making 
Sometimes the iigument is used that it is not the business of the Toicst Depaitment to 
make loads hut that this woik should he left to the Local Fund Depaitment oi Public 
"Woiks Depaitment lathei thin that the loids the Foiost Depaitment lequires should 
he constiiietfd In itsilf, foi its own use, and siuli being ihi ( ise nian^ a Foiest 
Ofticei has Ind to be content to sif down ind inspect his foiests thiough a telescope 
111 the ibseine of anj communications to and thiough them which would not onn 
enable him to thoioughli inspect the foiests but ilso to wnik them and tianspoit 
foiest pi-odiKt fioni them 'Ihe spnit of piopii entei]Hise has iindoubtedL been lacking 
in this lespeet on the pait of the ” powds th it lu ” and wheie in a tew- cases some 
ofluiis with pioneei instinits in them hue endeaiouiid to bieik down the haulers 
and diflieultics to estensne opening out In loid and biidle-pith constiuction, these 
etloils have onh lasted so long as the jnoncei spmis lemained m the paiticulai locali- 
ties and no eontiniiiL of polui lias been caiiicd out and as often ns not such an officer 
wlio Ins elleeled such construction woik bis had to bieak and almost deft Goieinment 
lilies ind ngulations in oidei to i nn out his obicels Loeilities aie peisonalh known 
to me wliencc netiialli n less outturn is now being bioiight out fiom the forests than 
was the ease no bss than 2a tinis igo, simpls because e\poit loids and means of 
ti msjioit haio not been iininoicd or e\tended 

21 1 base in main casts had jieisnnal <\peiience of i senoiis shoiiage of tiucks 
ind waggons in the mattci of i laiire fiiewond suin'h to (Pitiiii towns ind localities 
In siuh eases, huge quantities of fuel gel stoied and held up giC4it loss in dryage is 
inruncd, propel woiking of the forests lecoiding to the woiking plan is held up 
This tmds to 1 lisp the pun of the loininoditt to tin puhlie while it diminishes the 
jiiKo lealised In Goieinment in the foiests heeuise dealers aie afiaid to bid for 
woiking sucli produce as fuel when fliei noiei know when trnisport will be seriously 
intcifered iritb bt cuitnilnunt in tin suniih of inilw n tiuclfs and waggons This 
instance of disnbilitv is often a leii leil one in the ease of huge opoiations in the 
supph of fiicwnod 

22 Pci onalli I toiisidci tint lail indiistiies should bo cncouiagcd in ever> waj’' 
ib.it IS possible especiallj in the wai of suppliing ihe needs of Government depart- 
inenls Some leais igo tlu Till Depaitment used to su])])li depnitnients such as the 
Forests, Police, etc , with fonts and also the puhhe as well The tents weie strong 
and of e\eollont make and infinileh sujiciioi in eicii wav to ana tents supplied bj the 
jrini OI Elgin Mills fiom whom the tents haac been obtained since the Jail industry 
avas giaen up Theic no ]ail mule tents in nn iiide now made 10 jears ago avhich 
aie in fai hetiei condition than those supplied onla S oi 4 a ears ago bj the private 
finiis, and T think that theie can he no doubt that the tiansfci of supply from the 
Jail Dcpailment to tint ha pnaatc fiiins has proved acia’’ pool economy foi Govern- 
ment ill the long mil I haae locentla lepiesented this matter to the Boaid and 
Goa eiiiment 

23 I'o slim up, aahit in mj huinlile opinion is needed foi the pieseiit and immediate 
fi tuie uc the folloaving — 

{]) Greatla incieased and impioaed oigmiralion of the existing Foiest 
Depaitment 

(2) Establishment of local Eoiest Peseanh Tnsiitules avith Ihe employment of the 
a era best exports avho are obtainable 

f3) Establisliment of a gieat Gentinl Buienu of Tlosciieli, ComnicKe and Indiis- 
in India again with the emploaunent of the a on best exjierts obtainable 

(4) Tjastla, but ba no meins Icist theie must be nioie intelligent sanipatba with 
the real objects mil amis of Foiest consciaanca in tins eoiiutn on tlie part of Govein- 
nionl and a little loss sjmpatlij towaids fbc ignoianf susceptibilities of fhe peasant 
population Foiest consciaancj ea^i never loally hope to be pomilar in anj emintry, 
still less in a eountrj like India aaheie flic ediicafion of flic people is so backaaaid and 
tliaf most fallacious pose tbal flic Beaenue Officei of tbe eountn is tlie saviour and 
protector of flic laot against tbe oppiessioii of flip Forest Offieoi must bo aUogefher 
swept aaaaa and a liarmonioiis working logetbei of botb offieois must be insisted upon 


Forest transport 


Kailwaj transport 


Jail industrief, 
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The Forest Officer if oulj the truth ■neie lenlised is a far inoic leal fncnd of tho 
inhabitant of this country than the Revenue Officei can evoi he I do not expect 
this fact to ho lecogniacd, hut in my opinion it is a fact neiorthclcss 

For a technical department liho that of tho Foiosts in oidei to inal.p real ])rogrcs3, 
it IS essential that the dopnitmcnt should haae its m\n piolossional head in each 
Piesidency Prcsumablv it nould not he ponsideied light and projier if a cnilian 
avcie to bo appointed as Surgeon-General, and jot the an ilo<xa nith reference to tho 
Foicst Dopnitment is not so veij wrong 


Exhadftom ihc adminidt niton reporio tegatrlmg pt opo~-al /o> slrcnnlhcnti'a esiribltshmnil 


ionr 

1902-03 


Tlo ird'6 propcrtl fioicrimipnt Ordi r 

Nil Ills Excollonoy tho Govcrnoi in Council 

has again to deplore flio unsatisfactory 
conduct of tho suhordiiiatc exioutno 
and protccino staff 'Ihoro appears to 
base hcLii no impioieinont sinoo last 
j oar, hut ratlior tho contrnrj Jt is 
to he feared that no real progress mil 
he made niitil the tonirolling staff has 
been inci eased and that question is 
noir undo con^tde) niton 


1903-01 


Nil 


Tho Govorninoiit hare also suggested to 
the Board tho adnsahi/itj of inercns- 
iiig tlio nninl'or cf rangers, '•mec tho 
present cstahli'-lmicnt seems iiisuffioi- 
ent to supplj the needs of existing 
range-, and it is nndesirahlo to place 
pimor officers m ino responsible posi- 
tion of solo charge of a range 


1904-05 


Nil 


Tho Government still await Ihc Board's 
dclnilcd pio/mah fot mocaonq the 
number of tangtn’ a/potnlmcnls 
(GO No 170, dated 24th J’cbrnnrj 
1905) The question of improving 
tho personnel of the ranger class and 
tho subordinah giadea of the Provin 
cial somco has ncoiitlj formed tho 
subject of correspondence wth tho 
Government of India 


1905-09 


Nil 


The sanction of the Sccrctarj of State 
has just boon received foi tho eptcr- 
tainmont of additional ringers, and 
tho stiongthemng of tho upper con- 
trolling staff IS rquallj neoC'Sarv ns a 
coinplemont to thin nicasuro 


1906-07 


Nil 


But tho effiiiouoj of tho depart- 
ment lb undoubfpilij gioath rcdu''od 
bj the inadequacy of tho osceiitivo 
staff both in numboB and training 


1007-08 The Board conn ol look foi 

any leal improvement m this 
direction until tho oonti oiling 
staff 18 stiengthonod Proposnls 
for augmenting it aio under tho 
consideration of Government of 
India 


Since the close of tho yoai, 
pioposnls for pormniiently inoreasing 
the Bubordiiinto staff have been sanc- 
tioned hj tho Seci otaiy of State 


Kote — This* iDorclj ctinTPrtod toinpomr) 
permfttiont and x'as no ro^l addition at nlJ 


into 


r 
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Yeir Boaid’s proposal 

1908- 09 As the Boaid ob^ierved m tho'pre- 

\ious j ear’s review, little real 
improvemeut eau be expected 
until the contiolliug staff is 
biiffioionli} strengthened to 
I'ender closer suptiiisiou pos- 
sible 

1909- 10 The Conservator, Southern Circle, 

points out that it was impossible 
to keep the ranges pioperly 
manned owing to the laige 
numboi of langeis on sick leave 
and the absence of any reseivo 
to replace them This remark 
applies equallj to tho othci two 
circles An increase both of tho 
contiolliug and of the subordi- 
nate staft IB tho most crving 
need of the dopaibment The 
vvoik 18 incieasmg 3 eai by ycai 
aed the establishment baa long 
ago failed to keep pace with it 
The piesent state of affairs 
luakeB proper work impossible 
The Board is about to approach 
Government with a request for 
an increase 


1910- 11 The conduct and work of the mo- 

teotive staff continued to be open 
to criticism but much improve- 
ment cannot be expected until 
the executive establishment is 
sti engthened and the size ot 
beats is reduced Pioposals for 
strengtheiiing the subordinate 
establishment sufficient!}^ to 
meet existing needs were called 
for and have been submitted by 
Conservators The Board has 
these proposals at pi esent under 
its connderation and will at an 
early date submit them to Gov- 
ernment with its own lecom- 
meudations 

1911- 12 The conduct and work of the sub- 

ordinate executive and protective 
staff can hardly be called satis- 
factory as a whole Tet much 
excellent work has been turned 
out undei gicat difficulties and 
the Board does not intend to 
imply the disparagement of the 
whole on account of the delin- 
quencies of a part 


GoNemraent Order 


Nil 


The Goveinment note with pleasure the 
testimony home bv^ the Board of 
Eevenue to the good w ork done by the 
Conservatois and the superior control - 
lint, staff of the department, and aie 
glad to learn that the work and con 
duct of the subordinate executiv e ind 
ministenal establishments v ere fan ly 
satisfactory As observed by the 
Board of Eevenue the strength of the 
department is inadequate for the 
proper performaneo of all the work it 
18 palled upon to perform, and the 
preparation of working plans, sylvi- 
cultural opeiationa and tho develop- 
ment of roads and communications 
aio in consequence retarded, while 
forest heats and ranges are too large 
to be effieiently protected If the 
proposals made bv this Government 
for strengthening the controlling staff 
of the Foiest Department m this 
presidency are accepted by the beote- 
taiy of State to whom thev have been 
submitted, much-needed relief will be 
given to the superior officers of the 
department and the Forest College 
at Coimbatore can bo hi ought into 
existence without further delay The 
Boaid’s proposals for strengthening 
the subordinate staff are awaited 

It 18 not probable that any further 
considerable addition to the Impeiial 
and Provincial staff will be obtainable 
for some time while no large increase 
in rangers is likely to be possible 
until the .Foiest College, which it is 
hoped to open at Coimbatore in July 
next, has been at woik, long enough 
to increase the supply of trained 
candidates In these eircuinstances, 
the Government would hesitate to 
sanction any great addition to the 
low-paid subordinates’ establishment, 
unless they are fully satisfied that the 
existing executive staff is sufficient 
efficiently to control them 


The cohb deration of the proposals sub- 
mitted by the Board foi the augment- 
ation of the subordinate staff of the 
depaitment has been protracted pend- 
ing tho receipt ot the report of the 
Foiest Committee and alsj of a repoit 
from the Inspector-General of Forests 
who has recently been examining the 
question of the comparative coallmess 
of forest establishments in this presi- 
dency 
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1912-13 


1913-14 


Bo irtl’e piojiosal Government Order 

The result of tbo 3 ’cai’B wolk was, Mr Beadon Brjant observed an his 
ns sho\Mi in paiagiaph 32, n net leoeut note that the position of the 

surplus of lOJ lakhs or ncnily department in regard to workiug-plnus 

thioe lakhs more than the figure is not satisfactory Working-plans 

of the previous )car This woio propaiod for a much larger area 

losult was to a considerable in 1912-18 than in 1911-12, but 


extent due to the bubstitutiou of 
pnv ate foi dopai tinontal agency 
in the distribution and felling of 
fuel The total gross revenue 
was slightlj loss than in the 
previous }oni and the net icsult 
domonstrn'es the advantage of 
leaving the supplv of the inaiket 
to piivato agenoj It must, 
bowev or, he remembered that the 
mavi object of forest consc vaiicij 
tt not to amass icvenue but to 
console for the public, both foi 
picsuit and future ycnaalions, 
the valuable property ensht ined in 
thi forest’: For tins purpose 
money has to bo treeli spent on 
cstabiishmonts, on coininuniea- 
tiouB, and biiildiugu and the 
prchcnt cstablisbmonts arc in 
manj cases hopelessly inadequate 
foi the duties required of thorn 
A scboinc foi strengthening the 
suboidinatc staff has note foi a 
considerable I me been hefctie 
Goiei nmeni 

In accordance with Mr Beadon 
Bryant’s rcoommondations, pro- 
posals "for the loorgamzation of 
the Forest Uopartinent were 
called for, and were submitted 
during the j’cnr under report 
These proposals deal with the 
controlling, cxcoulivo and pro- 
tective staffs, and involve a con- 
sidornblc inorcaso in the annual 
expenditure It n ns pointed out \ 
bv Mr Beadon Br>ant tbnt a ^ 
low proportion of expenditure to 
rovenuo oould not be considered 
as a sign of satisfnctoiy foiest 
mnnagoniont In his opinion 
the establishment entertained on 
the forests of Madias was often 
totally insufficient for proper 
working and pi otootion, for the 
rogulatiou of grazing and for 
the economical carrying out of 
impiovoments Forest distiiots, 
ranges and heats wore in many 
cases found to ho too extensive 
for effioiont management, while 
the existing staff is inadequate 
to fill oven the present scale of 
appointments The leorgainva- 
tion proposals notv he foie Gov- 
ernment aie devised to meet ihoso 
objections and in each district 
detailed inquiries are being 
made ns to the redistribution of 
charges 


the Government are awaie that mth- 
ou( additional cslablishment little can 
he done in this direction and the 
question of obtaining such establish- 
ment IS now engaging attention 


The Government observe with regret 
that Conservators gouorallr spoak in 
V cr> iiufov ourahlo terms of the condnot 
of tho Buhordmato forest stafl This 
unsatisfactory stale of affaii s ts lai gohj 
due lo the tcanl of adequate contiolting 
staff, to tho undor-pa) mont of certain 
dosses of suhordinutos and to tho 
number of tempororj hands employed, 
defects which will be lessoned if not 
romoved, when fimiiiciol considera- 
tions make it possiblo lo giv o effect to 
tho pioposals foi the reorganization 
of the department which are now 
engaging the consideration of Govoin- 
inont 
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iear 


Boaid’e propo&al 

The proposals made hy the Board 
in the proMons jear for the 
entire reorganization of the 
Forest. Department had to he 
wit/idrawn as requirements in 
Wip inatiet of the siihoi dtuate staff 
wei e found to have been under- 
estimnied, revised proposals will 
very shoitJy ho submitted to 
Grovernmeut 


Govornmeut Order 

The Government await the revised pro- 
posals which the Board is about to 
submit and trust that financial condi- 
tions will impiove sufficiently to 
admit of the early introduction of the 
leorganization which by common con- 
sent ts nece<isary Apart from the 
ciyiiig need for additions to the 
superior controlling staS, especially 
working-plans officers, and a larger 
establishment of trained subordinates, 
the effective application of the patrol 
system commended bj the Forest 
Committee is impossible . with the 
present limited protective staff, as 
observed in paragiaph 66 of the 
Central Ciicle lepoH, however, such 
patrols cannot altogethei take the 
place of resident staff, the lattei being 
necessaiy to supply sufficient local 
information Insofai as the contem- 
plated iioiginization improves the 
conditions and prospects of service, it 
should also go some wai to raise the 
standaid of conduct which in the 
lowci giades at present leaves much 
to bt desired 

Much consideration was devoted duiing 
the V eai under report to the elabora- 
tion ot amendments to the Madras 
Foicst Code designed to place District 
Forest Officers iii a position of greatei 
independence and lesponsibilit) than 
they have hitherto enjoyed The 
Board’s final pioposals on this import- 
ant matter have now been fully 
examined and the orders of bovern- 
mont w J1 shortly issue 


Or XL Evidencl, 27 rn J\^uAR^ 1917 

President — Q You seem to think that i local leseaich institute is veij iiecessuj — 
A I think the esfablishmont of a piopeily equipped local leseuicli institute is veij necec- 
saiv Theie might be a tential leseaich institute which might coutiol the local ones 
I tiiink that inj leseaicli woik that the local institute might do should be known to 
the ceutial institute so as to pi event overlapping I think the Foiest Depaitment is 
capable of stalling big schemes if thej’’ aie piopeilv investigated The fault hitherto 
has been that inx estigations havm been concTucted max eiy imperfect way and 1 are 
not been suitable, as, foi example, in connection v\ if li the suitible kind of wood foi the 
match making industiv It niiv ‘be that i few Forest officers have reported that a 
piihculai kind of wood has been suitable Then vvoid has been accepted without 
actual tiial We lose the confidence of the public theiebv I think we should go 
slowly and surely We should find out what goods aie suitable foi the market and if 
necessary hav e demonstration facfories Unless the policj of the Madras Government 
changes" very much there is little hope of the Forest Department being able to cope 
with future conditions The prtsent position of the depaitment is almost desperate 
I did not feel the position so much so long as I was a district officer Since I became 
an administrative officer I have at times felt inclined to give up the inattei as hopeless 
There are too many brakes at thertop At present a Conseiwatoi of Forests has to go 
to tlie Boaid of Eevenue wheie the head of his depaitment is a layman If he succeeds 
in convincing him of the necessity of his proposals, the Bnard then sends them up to 
the Government Secietariat which compiises three senior civilians who aie also lav- 
men Assuming the proposals are passed by the secietaiiat they are then sent up to 
the Member of Council who is also a lavinan Thus there are three poweifiil brakes 
through which schemes have to be successfully steered before they have any chance 
of success and each brake is in charge of senior civilians, ill of whom have been 

32. 
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Collectois aud some oi whom ibsume to know fai more tlinu thej acluallj do in ioieBt 
matteis The sjstem is an impossible one and practically it has liioken dow'n That 
IS the Avay I look at it 

Q Suiel} Goieinmeut has to see that the picsent politj is cniiied out Tour pio- 
posals aie depaituics tiom the letognised policy which the Goieiumcnt has been 
puisuing so fai^ — A That is so pcihajis, but a tliaiigo is ui gently tilled foi 

Q The (piestion then wall have to be iniestiguted ludcpcndeuth lou no tliculoic 
showing ns in what way we can so man the horcst Depaitment as to put these matteis 
before Goveinment in a difteient light*'— d 1 wish gieatlj to impi. ss the tael that is 
loiio- IS the Eoiest Depaitment is kept in such i hopeless and unoigam/ed condition 
as it the pidscnt time, theic cm be no ippietmble icseaieh piogies- 

Q Goicinment aie onh just now leilising that leseaith woik must be dom In 
specialists and on a laigti scale so that it m ij be of commeitial i ilue-'— 1 Tint was 
impiessed upon them inanj jcus ago 'We eould not make tliem belieit it That is 
the point 

Q At e line had the w ii '.mti then-'— 1 That has changed thc_aspcct of ni iin 
aftaiis 

Q And the wai is being fought not bj cai ilij ofliceis Imt bj scientists-' — J les 
The moie we leallj woik m the h'oicst Depaitment the moic scientists we shall need 
llon’hlc Pandit M 1/ Mala Liya — Q In summing up join conclusions sou si-^ 
“ Last but bj no means least thcie must be moie intelligent sjmpatln with the leal 
objects and anus of foicst consciaancj in this county on the pait of the Goieinment 
and a little less sjmpathj tow aids the ignorant susceptibilities of the peasant pojiu- 
lation ” AA hat is the iim of the foiest policj that jou hase in -mow ^—A The iinpnnc- 
ment ind jnesenation of the foiest that we base got, in nidei to gne mil best to tin 
piesent geneiation and at the siiiie tune to maintain our foiests foi futuie genoiations 
Q Dm whoso goodf — 4 Dm the good of the countrj in gencial 
Q Is not the whole object that a on liaac in new defeated when jmi begin In 
showing less simpatlij with the piesent population than the\ dcsone*’ — 4 It is not 
■a question of wliethei they desone it oi not 

Q It IS a question of then needs aud w Hits*' — 4 I am not smug about then 

needs and wants AA’^o will gne them then needs iiul wants in i imirh rheapei w n 

if we aie illowed a fieoi hand 

<3 I do not know about the (oiiditions jiici iiliiig in Madias I know that in tlie 
United Drmincos the lot of the people Ins been made amt unconifoil ible If the-\ 

aaaiit fuel foi then domestic use, tho\ hnae to go long distant es to get it while the\ 

haae foiests befoio then \oi\ houses®' — I That is not so heic Ilitlimto the Goiein- 
ment has e considered the ci\ of the jieople mmo thin tliea haae eaied foi the sLientifie 
inaestigation of the real necessities of the people 

Mr C E Tjou — Q Is not the situation this — tint -^ou would make the picsent 
geneiation suftei i little moie incmiaenieuce in oidei that tin fiituie genei itions min 
haae moie benefit® — 4 Tint seems to be the situation which I would iccommend 


Hon’hlc Pandit M M Mala<viya — 4 AA c will gne them tlicii lequiiemonts But 
we say that thej should be controlled Doi instamc if a foiest can onh sujipoit 1,000 
cattle it IB bad policy to allow 2,000 cattle to gia/e lud thus spoil the forest Main of 
the beasts are geneiallj useless beasts Mam of the peojile aie keeping moie beasts 
than they hare real need foi I think the Dm ost Department would be doing onh its 
fluty if it sees that 1,000 good cattle leceivc pastuie inthei than 2,000 useless boasts 
being allowed to waste the foiests 

Q Do you contemplate that fuel is likeh to become deaiei® — 4 I would supph 
it as cheajih as possible and in manj instinccs as i mattei of J ict the .not iieu the 
foiest seldom buys fuel He picks it up himself 

Q Then would jou qualify join lemaiks b> sa-^ing that jmi would do so without 
tiespassing upon the legitimate lights of the people® — 4 Ton seem to misiiudeisiand 
im lemaiks I do not in an-^ waj desne to detiat t sjuipithy from the people Peisn- 
nallj I hare not liad am difficulties in the aicas in which I liaac seived Piacticallv 
it IS like the case of a doctoi gning medicine to a child Of couise the child aerv often 
does not like the medicine The same is the case with the ignmant riot He mar not 
like lestrictions But undoubtodlj thej me iiecessair and in the long iiiii beneficial 
to him and the people of this eountiy 

Q AA ould you applj the conditions in all cases® — 1 I should like to hare a conciete 
pioposal made befoie I expiess an opinion If joii gne me a definite coneiete suggestion 
I shall be piepaied to auswei that question 

Si> F H Stewart — Q Theic w is one suggestion that was put befoio us the ottiei 
flay It was said that tlieie is a good deal of waste land in ceilain distiicts of this 
piesidmicr and that the\ should be taken up In the mdinair irots foi cultnation and 
that the Doiest Depaitment should make aiiaiigeineiits to have the foiest cleared of the 
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giowtli departmentally as the poor rj^ots cannot a&ord to pay for the forest growth on 
the land* Is this practicable ''—ril You mean the value of the tree growth I think 
that would be i very simple matter In many localities I ad\ocate that the Forest 
Department should clear the tree grouth before the land is given out for cultivation 
I ]ia\e ]ust come from an area wheie an attempt was made to do something similar 
In this case the object was not so much to take-'up the cultnation of the land as to 
tiade illicitlj in forest produce which, I think, is a veij dangerous proceeding If a 
hand fide cultnatoi comes along, the Forest Department would take steps to clear the 
land 

Q Can that be done by the Forest Department alone P — A Collectors can do it 
at present The Collector in this particular instance aigiied that he had no power 
I think he was wrong He obviously had the power I know many Collectors have - 

done it and the thing could be done if the man showed that he wanted the land for 
hand fide cultivation and not for illicit trade in forest produce 

Q To whom should such applications be made ? — A To the Collector in the first 
instance He geneially refers such applications to the Forest officer for remarks 


WirNESs No 232 

The Hnited Plintehs’ Associvtioh of Southehj. India 
Weitten Evidence submitted bi the Chaieman, Me J S Nicoles 

We are of opinion that as a whole there is no need for diiect Government aid for Financial aid 
industries in this countrj^ but they should be fostered by indirect aid The industries 
which requiie most attention are those which have agriculture as their direct basis 
and some such industries are already established strongly, e g , cotton and jute 
Indirect aid'* should take the form of improved railway communication and shipping 
facilities and of scientifio aid in research ' 

Q 1 — Difficulty in raising on temporary land tenure 

Difiiculty in obtaining financial assistance from Indian banks on security of crops 
Improved land tenure Snggcetions 

One Act safeguarding the interest of tenant as to impiovement, e g , Nilgin-Wvnad 
Ins no Act applicable 

Q 15 — The Scientific Department as concerned uith the United Planteis’ Associa- Technical 
tion of Southern India 

Q IG — Recognition of what scientific research has done for sugar, cotton and 
othei industries 

Q IT — ^When asked for to be given as freely as possible 

Q 18 — As far as oui own industries are conceined we vould ha\e no objection to 
a full disclosure, but we recognise a difiiculty that might occur in the matter of trade 
secrets being given away in the instance of Government experts obtaining and publish- 
ing anv special methods or secrets of manufacture in other lines of merchandise 
Q 22 — Kew has gnen valuable aid and information in many instances 
Q 25 — ^Yes Survey of land suitable for planting should be made aud such know- 
ledge should be easily obtainable by an intending inaestoi 

Q 26 — ^We recognise that the organisation could only be dealt with by Govern- 
ment servants with practical experience The resouices of the country should be obtain- 
able from a Government department either in England or this country, at the pieseni 
time it IS impossible to obtain any correct information 

Q 34 — ^We believe that good would accrue fiom such appointment provided re- Assistance m 
piesentatives were fully qualified and able to devote their whole time in furthering marieting products 
the development of the industries they represent 

Q 35 — ^We can quite follow that instances might occur in which such appointment 
might become necessary 

Q 38 — The system of purchasing cinchona and other commodities available in the 
countii from European markets to the discouragement of the Indian producer 
Q 39 — ^We are of opinion that this is beyond oui sphere of knowledge 
Q 41 — ^Yes There is nothing to bo said against Government title But in plant- Land policy 
ing districts the tenures are so various that it is next to impossible to tell the piospective 
iniestoi how he will hold land The intervention of the Indian landlord complicates ^ 
matters There are thousands of acres of land suitable for plantin" that might be and 
would be taken up were the titles not difficult to prove The only suggestion we can 
offer IS to sort out the titles so that an-^ uncultivated land which is not the adjunct of a 
cultivated estate should pay land tax Further we believe such a tax would go fil to 
pit»\e ownership But we see the possibiliti of such a polici being taken e\il advantage 
of by enterpiising men finding it piofitable to pay a tiifling acreage rant to establish 
a title to land useful foi planting 
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Titlcb oi >11 holdings should bt Lnoun to a GoiLiumcnt depaitinciit eithoi in 
England oi this couutij At the piescnt nioiULiit it is impossible in jmits ot India to 
obtain a sound title, bo the iinestoi ns cueiul ns he can be Aitei iiuichnsc he spends 
consideinblo iniount of money and time in defending liis title K times and iiositions 
of boundaiies, hilltops, ind stieams iie juggled in tJiu most maitcllous a\ay 

Wo aie in faioui of a Diieetoi of Indiisti^ woiking itith an Advisoi^ I3oaid, but 
he should be a provincial otlieei loi it is cci-tnin that imnj of the questions that ciop 
up cm onlj bo dealt uitli sj mimlhetic'illy bj a man with local knowledge The 
Bneetoi should woik in close touch with the Biicctoi ol Agiicultuio and should deal 
with ill agiicultural mittci-- except the impiovomcnt of agucultuial methods which 
would be the dutv of his colleague the Diicctor of Agiiculture 

Q 58 — In legiid to the Adviaoij Board, fiom oui point of view it should have 
repiesentatives of DTativo States on it AVe aie politically one body lud we cannot 
dissociate ouisclvcs fiom oui biotheis m the Native States Geographicallj the planting 
industij of South India is one and our luteiests in development nio identical 

is fai as Agiicultuio is giiieiallj conccincd we have the Agricultural College 
and Research Institute, but this is woefully undeimaiincd ind the expenditure thcieon 
IS but i flection of what might be sjieiit piofitably Oui own position as planters is 
that wo are far behind our ncighbouis iJi Ccvlon, 7 na and tlic Stints in the mattoi 
of advisers 

Qs G3 to 81 — Oui views hive ilicadv bcin fully ])ut bcfoic the Goveinment, legaid- 
ing the development of oui Scientific Depaitmcnt 

Q 89 — AVe aie of opinion tbit Goveinment should insist upon a (citificate on all 
imported food stufts into ludi i fiom outside and sold at a lowci i-ite than it costs to 
produce a sound aiticle in India 

Q 00 — A system similar to that luliiig in the United States of Amciici on impoiteil 
food stuffs 

Q 91 — Although in most in«linccs idultei ition piobablv hapjicns nltei jiroducLs 
have left tlie produccis’ possession and been landed in those of the retailois in foreign 
markets, we are of opinion tint adulteiation of cofkec and b a doe« take place m India 
itself and wo think tint soveie penalties should bo imposed on detection 

Q 96 — Wo aie of opinion tint it has become an alisolutc neccssitj and more than 
des'iable to piotect the Emjiire against the introduction of alien monopolies woikmg to 
the detriment of the Empire and its Colonics 

Qs 97 to 101 — Our views on this subject h ive hi cn (omplotelv and fullv put before 
Goveinment and we would emnlnsiM the nciossity of i h.nboui on the west coist 
capable of shipping in all months of the vcai it the Icnninntion of one of the railwav 
projects put forward 

Q 102 — Inquiries have been made on one oi two schemes but no practical lesults 
have followed, but wc behove that tlieic are gioat possibilities m the Aladins Piesidency 
of development in this line 

Seq — Mysoio Government AIisms Tunes Einl iv A Companv , piojots wo think 
fuiihei investigation should be made 

Q 110 — Covered by oui answeis — which iiic piiiely in the inteiests of the agricul- 
tuial development of the country — 

Scientific, 

Facilities of transpoit and shipping. 

Land tenure, 

Medical aid 

NorE — Wc are of opinion that Goveiaiment might benefit the employers of 
laboiiiers, and the health ol the piesent geneiation and of those to come, by allowing 
pill chase of medical stoics on easy teniis — eg, the system now in vogue in Ceylon 
to employeis of labourcis on coftee, tea, lubbcr and other estates — and by developing 
grant-in-aid hospitals oi dispensaiies 


On 41 EvInE^c^, 27iJi LiMJAiii 1917 

The Umti-d Pi vmtks’ AssocIA^IO^ oi SouTIIFn^ I^DIv 
*ttas rcyrcscnteid hy 

(1) Mr J S Nicoils of Davetashoh Estate and Chairman, United Planter^ 

Association of Southern India 

(2) Hon’rle Mr E E Barber of the firm of Barber and Pascoe, Estate Agents, Nilgvns 
Piesident — Q You say in inswer to question 38 that the system of jJRichasing 
cmchona and other commodities available in the country fiom European markets lias 
led to the discouiagement of the Indian producer? — A. Any answer to that question 
IS lather shutting the stable dooi aftei tlie hoises have been stolen Wo had a lot of 
cinchona in the country and it is quite possible to keep up and encouiage that industry 
by purchasing from the planters at reasonable rates lather than buy in the foreign 
countries ® 
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Q But the Go^eiumeut hd%e established then o^^n. cmchoua plantations P — A 
G'hey have been buying iioin outside too 

Q ihe> need not haie done eithei oi these Thej need not have their own planta- 
tions ind paid ±oi it from outside ^ — A That is what I think 

Q To discuss that kind of thing one would haie to know the quantity lequired 
lud uhethei the quantity uns loithcoming locally Your conclusion then is that the 
plantations aie not necessaij — zl The Goveininent plantations are not necessaiy ^ 

Q Is that for the whole of India ^ — A 2?oi the requiiements of the Madias Quinine 
Pactory 

Q Is theie i pm ate cinchona plantation in the noith of India^ There is also a big 
Go\ eminent plantation^ — ^-4 Yes 

Q Thej' aie extending that uoik non uith leftience to othei diugs You do not 
know uhethei theie is a pm ate gronth of diug pioduciug plants ? — A I cannot think 
of anj 

Q Is cinchona a fuily big item in the planting ludustij in the south of Indian — 

A It uas Ten large at one time I could not gne jou the numbei of acres ITp to 
ten j^eais ago theie uas a consideiable lot 

Q What do jou think uould be the cost oi lenioial oi the cinchona fiom the 
scatteied plant itions instead of ha\iug a concentiitcd aiea of cinchona gio'wth under 
Government? — if I cannot think that the cost of getting it fiom anywheie in southern 
India gieatei oi inoie exjiensno than bunging it liom Amsteidam in the foim of baik 
Q That lb not in the manuiactuied ioim? — J. That is only in baiks 
Q We do not tiy to deiend the sj stem oi puichase from foieign countiies if the 
indu'^tiies heie develop Do jou think tliat it uould be moie economical if the aieas 
are concentrated? — /I That would be moie economical But you have to face the 
risk of disease 

Q Could jou gne some ide i is to hou imvate cinchona plantations aie distri- 
buted ? — A Theie IS one light down it Peaianede, thiough the Wynad and in the 
Anamalais and in the IS'ilgiiis 

Q Is that exising oi diminishing ? — A In the Nilgiris the acreage is now very 
small and in the Wynad it is defunct 

Q Through the Government competition and the importation of foreign cinchona ? — 

Because the maiket puce went so Ion 

Q It was only pioper that the market puce should be so low seeing that the 
medicine is mtended foi use bj the common people ? — A It is unfair to sell an article 
below the cost of pioduction 

Q Government cvidentlj did it as a chaiitable measure, as a piophylactic against 
disease? — ^J. The cost of pioduction lias also to bo leckoned and we could produce 
much chtapei than Goveniment 

1/) C E Low — Q Hare jou got much diihculty about titles in Native States? — 

A We have had a certain amount particulaily in Native States 

Q Aie the Native States much moie difBcult as regards titles ? — A It is more 
difficult to put them right 

Q Some of this tiouble was due to lack of propei suivej ? — A I think entirely 
Sti F H Stcwait — Q In ansuei to Q 97 to 101 you say that your views on 
the subject of railways and uateiuays have been fully placed before Government Is 
That in a concrete form? — 4 Yes in a concrete form 

Q Could you give us a copy of the note ? — A It is in the form of correspondence, 
not in the shape of one letter It is specific in regard to the constiaiction required 

Q Could jou send that toiiesjiondencc to the Secretary ? — A Yes, we could send 
it to you * 

Q You saj that you would emphasise the necessity of a haiboui on the west coast 
capable of shipping in all months of the jeai Have you got any particular port in 
-vieu ? — A Cochin is a very important place as legards tea and laibbei 

Piesident — Q Is there trouble about the export duty? — A That has been put 
Tight I do not think it would affect Cochin 

Hon’hle Su R N Moolcrjee — Q Are there any Indian members in joui Associa- 
tjon? — A There used to be Indian members They have dropped out 

0 You recommend that theie is no need foi direct financial assistance to industries 
and jou think that indirect assistance might take the form of improved railway com- 
munication, and shipping facilities and so foith Do you think that these indirect 
aids would be sufficient to induce Indian investors to bung in their money and start 
now industries ?^A I could not speak ibout Indian investors I am onlj speaking 
about European investors 


Not pnnteil 
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Houihern * — 

Q All tliat jou saj lu this uolo aro inttudeil onlj for Luiojioaus ? — A I cauuol 
speak about Indian investois 

i> My point IS iihetliei these mducct aids would be a suUicient induccnitnt foi 
Lidians to stait industnts Me ha>e been told tint Indian capital is shj to invest 
111 new enterpiises and with Goveinment aid, Indians could bo induced to start m 
indusliial lite*’ — 1 Ceitaiuh I think that it will bo a step in the light diieetioii 
Thoio IS a eortaiu iiuinbei Indians engaged in industi^, such is rubber, tea and 
(oflee I tliink thev would all beneht 

Q lou sav in legiid to the Advisoi-j Boaid, “ fioiii our point of view it should 
have lopieseiititives in the Native States ” Do vou think that the Diieetor of Industries 
will have eoutiol ovci tlio industries in the Native States -' — A I think that it ouglit 
to be ail inged soiueliow I do not know how it ean be done At pieseiit the Government 
oi Madias liavc staitod a '•eientific depaitinent foi the United IManteis’ AsbOciation and 
that depaitment woiks in the Native States The scientific sehoine now bofpie Gov- 
einment eoiitoinplatcs c\peiinicntal stations in Native States such as Travancoie 
"Mjaaie and Cochin 

Q With lofeienee to banking difficulties have -^ou got an} special case vvheie a 
bank lefused to lend iiionev on ciops^' — A Tlicie is i complaint to that effect from 
Mvsoic I am afraid I hive not got .vn> thing to suppoit that statement Porsonallv 
I havp found no difliiultv in getting finance on ciops 
' Q In regard to the Agiicultural Department do vou mean to sav that jou have 

asked foi some information from Pusa and did not got it ? — A As n rule if there is anv 
difhcultv about getting iiifoiiuation we send ovei the flung to Cevlon and we object to 
sending the thing to i Crown Colonv I think the Impel ml Govoininent ought to be 
able to fuinish it 

Q Did vou ajiplv to Pusa-' — 4 "We have had no occasion to appl-v We hive- 
applied 111 the mnttci of assistanee thioiigli the local Pesearcli Institute it Coimbatore 
Q You think tint tlieie should be a genci il suivev of hv dio-olcctric schemes in 
these piovincos Do vou flunk it would be conducive to the development of new indus- 
tiies® — 1 I think tlicie is ven great scope A genoi-al sunev of the countrv would 
be ol gicit use At present tlieie is anv amount of w itei lunning to waste and vrii 
want the industrv near it befoie vou can mile u'e of it 

il) J Cluittcrion — Q 'What no the lelations between the Dejiaitnieiit of Agii- 
euUiiie uid the Planteis’ Association'' Have ton a siieeial Deputy Diiector of Agii- 
ciiltuie to look aftei join vvoik-' — .1 i'es He has onlj leeeutl^ been apiiointed 

Q How much does the Association eontiibutc tow irds the expense''' — A At present 
we contribute thice thousand lupces undoi the present scheme ind we have offered to 
eiLtiibute ten thousand lupees undei the pioposed scheme 

Q Mliat IS the diftoieiicc between the proposed sehemo and the pi .sent seheiuc*’ — 
-1 At piesent theie is one man and he gives advice and tours about He is an agii- 
eultuial chemist Wo want a inveologist and some exjienmental stitions 

Q Has voui Association anj similni airangoment with the JIvsoio Agricultural 
Department? — A I think not 'Ihe Mjsoie Goveinnunt contiibute a certain amount 
towards oui scientific depaitment and of course thej woik in verv closely The 
Direetoi of Agiicultuie and Di Coleman are woiking together 

Q Do joii know the extent to which Indians ue investing in the plantin'>- indus- 
tries in Mvsoie'' "Will two-thuds of the planting iiea be in the hands of Indians*^ 

A I believe it is verv lieivj I could not give vou the acieage 
Q "Will it be about two-thiids ? — A Yes 

Q And to the same extent in Coorg** — 1 Not to the same extent in Cooin- I 
am not ceitain 

Q Does not the Indian plantei woik on veiv much the same scale as an oidinaiv 
ivof*' — 1 There aic some faiilv big estates , 

Q Aip those the estates which hive hem acquiied bv ceitiin wealthv films*’ 1 

i’es But I hoar that it is on a coiisideiablv smallei scale thin flu Euiopean 

Q Do tea planters more especiallj use watci-powei niiichP — A Yes Mkatcr- 
powei IS used wheievei possible But veiv often vou cannot got a good factoiv with 
water-power and then preference is given to suction gas engines 

Q Tlieie aic in the hills a ven laigc niimbei of suction gas pumps oil engines, 
etc Are the planteis evei in difficulties legaiding them*’ — I have never expeiicnccd 
anv difficultv' 

31) C E Lo)i — Q Has the question of tinning rubboi to indiistiial uses in this 
cohntiv been evei tackled bv anv of the nicmbeis of voui Association in view of its 
great iinpoitance fiom the point of view of this eounfiv ’ — '1 M’’e have not taken up 
the mattei I have heard it discussed 

Q Discuss»d with what object*’ — 4 Wondciing whetliei it was possible oi not 
Cejlon latelv staited the same idea I fanev it was tuiiled down on the score of 
climate I do not think it has been discussed seiiouslv 
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<2 It lias ne^ei come to anjtliing in actual piactiee ’’ — A Nothing 
<2 You haie no papers in joui Association that jou can shou on the subject ? — A 
TV e hai e got nothing 

Q You nerei got to the point in ivhicli jou made estimates?— A No The Eubber 
Association have published pamphlets 

Piesident — Q Has the climate been found to be unsuitable^ — A Messrs Dunlop 
A Co tiled I believe thej could not lulcanise 

Q Did thej actuallj u oik up the thing ^ — ^A Tliej u oiked it up in a siflentific u a\ 
Q Is it the question of moistuie oi tempeiatuie^’ — A I could not tell jou 

' Ml C E Low — Q, Do jou knou how much lubbei is pioduced? — A About a 
100 laklis uoith is expoited It is getting up lapidly 

Q Do jou think theie is enough to get a factoiy in full woiking oidei foi a laiiety 
of tilings P — I have got no detailed infoi motion "on the point I know the cpiaiititj 
IS ineieasing lapidly and ought to feed a factoiv 

Q Have jou any supplementaiy points to binig foiuaid?— A I should lile to saj 
a feu voids in connection with the scientific department but Mi limes has alieadv 
dealt on the matter from our point of view 


Witness No 233 

, Mn Yidtv SvGvn Pandy\, Seaetary, the Inch^au Eank {Limited), Madras 

Y^’hittev Evidence 

The Hon’ble Sii William Clark, in the course of his speech in the Impeiial Council, Preliminary 
--accepting on behalf of the Government the resolution of the Hon'ble Sir Ibiahim Eahim- Remaihe 
foola for the appointment of this Indian Industrial Commission “ to consider and leport 
on uhat meaauies should be adopted foi the growth and development of industiies in 
India ” observed that “ the building up of industries wheie the capital, control and 
management should be in the hands of Indians was the special object which we haie 
all in Mew ” So we have to find ways and means which “ would m eftect secure the 
-above object ” of fostering industries in India by Indians and not by exploitation of any 
industries in India by any aliens Sii William Clark rightly emphasised that “ it is of 
immense importance alike to India herself and to the Empire as a whole that Indians 
should take a larger ^haie in the industnal deielopment of then country Such progress 
means a higher standard of living, gre<itei piospenty and not least, greater scope for 
political development ” He wished that Indians should seize the present opportunities 
What was the use of taking any step, he asked the Council, if it “ merely meant that the 
manufactuiei who now competes with jou from a distance, would transfer his activities 
to India and compete with you within your own boundaries P” I wish to make it clear, 
that in making the above remarks, I have no feeling of hostility to British enterprise in 
India if they allow a propei control by, and a fan share of the profits to, Indians, to 
which they are entitlecT, bj associating them on an equal footing in the difierent ct nceins 
in the country I beliei e that British capital and British skill will be materially helpful 
in the economic development of India and in bringing adequate profits to the British 
foi then co-operation Provided hereafter the Biitish associate Indians in all depart- 
ments of work as fellow partners and factories are established and woiked in India, I 
would welcome Biitish enteipiise Anj othei ariaugement under which Indians cannot 
share the full benefits of the development and giowth of industiies can onh be called 
■“ exploitation of industries in India ” for the benefit of certain inteiests and the laud- 
able object which the Government of India has placed before itself to encoui-age indigenous 
-enterprise, industries and finance will not be attained 

Q 1 The first difficultj in raising capital is, geneiallj speaking, the public have Capital 
no confidence in the technical and business knowledge and experience of Indians who 
-promote enterprises, and so capital does not come in in abundance 

To enable Indians to inspire public confidence, it is of paramount impoitance that 
they should be associated actively with Europeans in industrial, commercial and financial 
enterpiises 

" It should be made quite clear to all concerned that no financial help oi concession of 
-any sort will be given by the Government to any business in India unless half the 
number of Directors, on the Board of Control of such establishment in India aie Indians 
and all things being equal, Indians are given prefeience in all departments of woiking 
Euither' in order to secure facilities to Indians foi apprenticing themselves abroad to gain 
Iniowledge and experience of business, it should be insisted on in placing orders of the 
Government of India for '^purchases abroad that the manufacturing concerns should give 
all leasonable facilities to Indians for apprenticeship under piopei conditions This will 
paitlv relieve the necessitv of imnoiting experts wholesale It is bettei that Indians are 
-fiained at home and abioad when theie aie opportunities of seriumg appienticeship 
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instead of getting txpoili from nluoad It is ]iaidh iiecessnn foi me to instance the 
case of Bombay ivneie tlioio has been closei co-operation between British and 
Indian business men ■nitli tbt lesiill Hint Indians luno undcitiken gieat eniciprisos ind 
Indian capital flows to some of tbeso coiiceins fiom all pails of the coiinti-j Thus all 
British and foieign conctins, cspeonlh those wliicb seek Goieininent bdp of un sqij^ 
must bo asked to allot n definite propoition of capital to Indians to secure an adequate 
Indian clement on the Boaid and inanagement Oi some system of cuiiiiil itivo lotiiig 
maj be intiodiiced to secure Indian repicscntahon Thus onl> can Indians gam tlieii 
sLaie of piofits and experience which is now nltogcthei lost Thus the best men will be 
drawn to indiistiial piiisiiits Indians haie a great weakness foi Goicniineiit-supported 
institutions and full adiantage should he taken of this fact What Indians want to bo 
assiiied of in the first instance is that success will be attained Thov feai that for want 
of technical and expeit mastoii of the details of tlie business, it niaa not prose a success 
They desiie to bo assuied on these points In an iiidepcndcnt aulhonh otlui than tlio 
promotels, when the names of the promoters do not inspire confidence 

Secondl}, Indians expect quick and good leturn for then inacstment To remove 
this difficiilta, interest ma> be guarauteed iij Goiernnient in the case of those indiisfiies 
ihe working oi which will conduce to the benefit of the whole Indian pojiulat non oi the 
defence of the country 

In tlic thud place, there aio no finauciul oi banking oiganisatious to mobilise what 
nionea inn be aaailible in the eountu oi to adiise the Indian jniblu in the rhoice 
of then inaestments Fuithci, there is no organisation, as in othei countiies, to facili- 
tate the piiichase, sale oi negotiation of the seeuiities Theie He no brokers or stock 
exchanges in this Presidenc} Theie arc no under-writing houses or imtitutions to 
lend fieelj on the shiies Thus indushial iinestmont at prc'cnt means oiiK locking up 
of money hen 90 jiei cent of the Indian public arc uneducated, tliej cannot under- 
stand the value of mdustiial development or jiossibilities oi judge the soundness of anv 
enterprise The absence of instinct foi combination and co-operation, and mutual dis- 
trust stand in the wav Adverse, unjust and dispiriting criticisms levelled bv the 
Anglo-Indiin Press for lomoving the iivals in the field make matters woise 

Ilcgaiding the geiieial education of the masses — jiriinai’j and sccondan education — 
so much has been said elsewhere that it is iiniicccssaiv for me to dilate on the subject 
But I would suggest tint to icillv iinjiic's tin dignitv of hand laboui on the jiopnlation, 
the intioduchon of educational handiwork is a coinjnilsoiv subject in all schools is 
iiecessiiv The school cuiriciilum icquiies to be mociihed It is exclusivclv literarv 
Business, fin.iiuial and ocononm subjects nnv be included in the school studv School 
rendeib should be jncsciibed in which the lives and exploits of entrcpionouis ciptains of 
industry financiers and scientists who hive contributed to industiiil inventions nc 
given More attention should bolpaid to teaching the practical uses of economic products, 
etc Small pennv banks niav be attached to coitain school' as in certain counties in 
England, so that jirictical thrift mav he inculcated 

Eouithlv, the best educated biaiiis of the coiintrv have not vet taken to industries, 
but are attracted to Government service. Law, etc If thej are given jnoper tnuning 
facilities for gaining business expciicncc and profitable emjiloyment for their activities, 
an intelligent educated class will take to busino's more and more and confidence in the 
industrial concerns will be strongtheued and there will then bo no lack of Indian capital 

So far the Govemment has not done ns much as it should have for the 
economic development of the countij b'^ the Indians 

Q 2 So far as I am awnie, capital for industiial and other enteipiises is generally 
drawn from the savings of Government seivants, professional men and rich landlords 

To get an accurate idea, the Commission niaj ask the vaiioTis Eegistiais of Joint 
Stock Companies in the seveial Provinces to look up the industiinl concenis and tabulate 
the different shareholders mder suitable classes bv profession, lesidence etc , as the 
lists of shaielioldeis which the Joint Stock Companies are leqiiired to submit alread\ 
contain the infoimation Sucl n coinjiilation will give more accurate infoimation on 
the point than general impicssions of individual witnesses It will go further to show- 
how funds go from one Province to mother to seek investment 

Q 6 Monej giants-in-aid maj be given fieelv for impiovement of methods and 
tools and to encourage inventions, patents and designs in India 

The qiestion of bounties and subsidies is veiv closelv connected with questions of 
protection and tariffs and fiscal autonomy which aie excluded from the scope of this 
Commission In niv opinion monev giants-in-iid bounties, subsidies and guaranteed 
dividends, loans with or without interest, siipplv of machineiv piovisioii of share 
capital and such other aids as ma-^ be required maj be given in cases where there is a 
chance of creating an industiial monopolv for India similaf to the manufacture of 
opium 01 ]ute or of primary industries such as Eailwa^s, Shipping, etc , when such 
industrj^ may, if necessary be acquired bv Government at any time to be worked on 
behalf of the nation 
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Govemment sliould invariably guarantee purchase of products of local manufacture 
Preference should always be given to local manufactures over exported articles even at a 
little sacrifice 

Q 6 There should be inspection and audit in almost all cases of Government help 
except under (7), and there should be strict supervision and official control under (2) and 
(6) and supervision without active interference m the working in cases of (3), (4) and (5) 

Ordinarily Govemment may reserve powers to nominate additional directors who 
should ordinal ilj be chosen out of the shareholders, preferably non-official Indians, who 
hold sufficient number of qualifying shares The Government Directors should submit 
reports 

Entei prises — ^industnal or commercial — ^under Anglo-Indian control and manage- 
ment in this Presidency do not find any difficulty in securing financial help from the 
Presidency Bank, and Exchange Banks The customer and banker being intimately 
known to each other, perfect mutual confidence is established both in India and in 
England One depends on and is supported by the other, as their interests are identical 
Eurthei, the retired and uorking partneis in England are able to exercise considerable 
influence in several ways, such as, securing financial help both in opening credits from 
outside and getting capital subscribed from abroad and arranging liberal facilities by 
the Exchange BanlvS through the London offices The Exchange Banks get deposits from 
the Secretary of State foi India out of Indian balances (It seems to me that there is 
no reason they oi other banks in London should have deposits of Indian money at 
cheap rates of interest while the same if diverted to India would be of immense benefit to 
her Indeed I do not see the ] ustice or the necessity for the Government to finance trade 
through the banks anywhere in England ) They furthei enjoy very liberal discount 
facilities from big London banks Having large deposits they aie amply supplied with 
resources and working capital proportionate to the increased credit requirements of the 
Anglo-Indian community The Exchange Banks in this Presidency keep mostly to the 
business of financing exports and imports and practically do very little or hardly any 
local business for Indians 

I have no desiie to repeat how the Bank of Madras also has been a source of help 
to the Exchange Banks and the Anglo-Indian communitj' I would request the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the series of letters I wrote recently in reply to the President 
of the bank It is the Anglo-Indian community piincipally that gets the benefit of this 
bank as its Directois have been exclusively the leading Anglo-Indian merchants and 
lawyers An almost identical body controls and guides the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and the Bank of Madras And so the Anglo-Indian community has in fact ample funds 
to undeitake various enterprises 

There are thiee kinds of banking institutions — 

(1) The Exchange Banks — I have explained above that they confine themselves 
mostly to export and import business and do very little purely local business for Indians 

(2) The Presidency Banks — The Bank of Madras To know what help and treat- 
ment it has given to the Indian community of this Presidency, how they have financed 
crops and what systematic scheme and sjmpathetic desire they have to finance Indian 
trade and industries are already narrated by me in my memorandum (paragraphs 21 to 44) 
submitted before the Eojal Commission on Indian Einance and Currency and in my 
recent five letters (referred to above) to the press These * I append and may be taken 
as piif; of this my evidence 

3 Leaving the above two kinds of strong banks, there are a few very small joint 
stock banking institutions under purely Indian control under inexperienced Directors 
and Managers They are too small to render any appreciable help to Indian industries 
or local tiade With very poor resources, they are slavishly modelled for short commer- 
cial credits and it is not possible for them to render the help which is required for the 
full industrial and commercial development of this large Presidency 

Q 10 The Piesidency Banks — (a) Assuming Government funds will continue to 
be used to finance trade they should pe made to take Indians on their Board of Directors 
and on the staff of the superior executive offices both at the head office and branches in 
order that mutual confidence may^be established through such Indian Directors between 
the bank and Indian customers 

(b) The Presidency Banks Act was passed in 1876 and subsequently small altera- 
- tions were made from time to time The whole Act requires to be recast so that — 

(Ij shareholders may have the same rights as those of the J oint Stock Companies 
and be given an effective control in the policy of the bank , 

(2) shares may be held more largely in India and by Indians , 

(3) powers to grant loans on certain securities may be revised and widened 

(c) They may be required to give undivided attention to the internal trade 

(d) They mav be required to open out numerous branches throughout the countiy 
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Extsting Indmn joint stock banking tnititiilions — I'Kihlmg jiihiituimn*- (on<i«llerI 
and managed li> ludiau-, slmuld lit iiitoungcd lending or liteping (jo\«nimoni lunds 
witli them under proper baJtgunida Sucli tut oniagLinenl mil lead to llie improvemt nt 
of the existing banks and ihe loundation of ntw instil iilion*. s«itod to the ittpnn iiitnis 

of the country , , , , 

New bunking agciuus — 'When suth nihanted couuliits a*- Jiiiigland, lu inti 'iid 
Amenta with an already liighlj dcrelopod mnchineij of credit, are m nousl> (liinking 
of formulating some scheme or other which mil meet their own new lequiremcnts, hoi 
much more is it necessary that the Indian indusliialisls, commercial magnates and the 
Indian boieiiiment should c\eit themsehes to pioiide amide h inking fntililies and 
thorough oiganisalion of credit for this touutu ^ Owing to the destruction of wealth b\ 
the war, India will be thrown laigclj upon lioi own resources in the future lo la 
successful in the coming trulc and industiial slnigcdt and foi other nioiKtn, icquitc- 
meuts of the Ooiernincnt, India should he cquipptd with the Inst monctan and credit 
sj steins and oiganisalion, etc 

The Indian Industrial Commission is now tngaged in the iu\csligation of the 
possibilitic' of induhtnes and in finding out tin sort oi litinneial iielji tliaf is nicissii^ 
foi our industrial dc\clopmenl in the dillcient jmrts of tlic (onntrj Hanking inditu- 
lions nie intended foi the help of indusliies and un\ sihcino for thou financial help can 
be diawn up onle aflci flip requimiienis aie fiilh known Attir fhrs( lequinments aie 
known, if will he best if the (joeernment, following the suggestion of the Iloial Com- 
mission em Indian I'uunic and Curreiue, appoint a represent itiM ‘ Baiikm^ Com- 
mission” to go thoiougldr into the inattei ot h inking, i e , State oi Cenlrii Bank, 
I’lesidenc's Binks, and oflni lunkiiig uid finamial institutions, m the light of the 
lequnenicnts of the Indian indiistiies, agi i( iiltiiie and (omimue 1 Jle^ inn fo’muliti 
i proper scheme on which hanking legislation maj he iindei taken as the Government 
have neon for some lime jiast contemplating sucli a step I inaj he permitted to suggesr 
that the Banking Commission aftci slmhing the local requirements should go out to 
impoitanl countries and shuU how olhei nations have jiiOMdod foV -imilnr ends and 
also cMimine the iinpoitnnt hanking system of olliei countries, as the American Monctarj 
Commission of 1008 did, and then in the light of e\pciience and kn ’ ’ i- 
thc> should submit a lepoit on i hanking stlumc for Indian local , ^ • ■ 

the Indian national point of mow 

As this Commission is aiiMoiis to avoid overlapping of work this visit to foieigu 
countries is ver'^ ncco'sarj as Loid Faringdon’s Committee have a!rtad^ reported and I 
undorstind theic ire some otlui schemes of industrial and mercantile hiiiks m London 
vMth legioim) hanks foi tiadc iiid industries and intcrnatii'iial credit and discount 
institutions, etc It is neccssar\ that the Banking Commission should fulh benefit bv 
examining all the systems in then actual working on the snot Such an luquirv is 
suiclj necessaij in the inteiests of India and sliould ho undertaken ns carh as possible 
In order to help incluslries and commcice it is iioccssirv lo mobilise the funds ivail- 
iblc in the countiy and to do so it will he neccss, ir> to oxnmino and introduce inslilulions 
for the encniii igemont of thiift in the countia of the kind that arc now hoing worked 
Slice essfullv in othei^countues, such ns Savings Banks Pennj Banks, Land Banks, etc 
It will also he noccssarj for the Commission suggested me above to slndv and go 
full} into tlio instillments of evidence of indehtoeincss in connection with loans and 
discount, le, the sjstcm of bills of cxchinge ind icccptanccs bonds, stocks, deben- 
tures, etc, which make a fundament il diftercmc between the European and American 
banking and to carefulh considei their hearing on tlic question of organising credit in 
this countiy 

Qi 15-27 A uumbei of valuible suggestions have been made In seveiil witne-ses 
more competent to speak on the luattei limn mjsolf 

Foi technological and scientific education. Gov eminent should take a hold step 1 
think that even a few cioies of lupces foi imparting technological ind scuntific tdu ation 
should not he grudged in view of the vast impoitancc of such insfitnfions in fho present 
low economic condition of this great countrv It seems (o me th it iMr Gokhale’s sug- 
gestion IS woi-tli considering, tliat the Govornincnt should increase its unproductive debt 
by ihont 10 eioios of inpecs in spreading technical and scientific education 
and in establishing fust late science lihraiies tlirmigliout the countrj Twenty lihraru s at 
3 lakhs of rupees each, half a doren fiist grade colleges with technical (or ap]iliod 
science) side st 20 lakhs of iiipees cacli, a cloron or two second grade institutions at 5 
lakhs of lupees each maj he estaiihslicd and elemontnrj schools of a technical nature 
scittered all over the countiv This maj entail a recurring expenditure of sai a ernre 
of rupees 

Qi 57-59 Theie should be i Bond of Industiies consisting of officnls nul iio'i- 
otHcials the latter being alwavs in the mnimit} with the Director of Industries ns an 
ex-otficio memhei* and also as the Sceietary to the Board 
The functions of the Board should he to — 

(а) organise commercial mnsenras, 

(б) establish industrial exhibitions and shows, 
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(c) e&t ibbsh libiaiies, 

[d) jjublisli liteiatuie and 

(c) ei.dniin_e and lecomniend paiiics foi Government aid and expert advice, etc 
It ‘jbould be <>u adi isorj body and sbonld Lave executive powers also with budgetted 
funds, so that it may demonstrate industrial and commercial possibilities of certain 
industiies and carry out the othei functions indicated above 
Q GO There should be i Directoi of Industries 

He should be i non-expert official as he will have experts to assist him and the 
business experience will be supplied by the members of the Advisory Board 

Piefpiabl'^, as legaids his othei qualifications he should be an Indian of expeiience 
Q 61 Tlie Diiector of Industries acting as the Secretary of the Board would be the 
connecting link between the Board and the Provincial Government He will be the 
executive offieei to investigate and place the results for discussion by and approval of 
the Board 

Q 62 Theie should be a central Technological and Eesearch Institute with a regular 
stall ot expel ts working undei a Director The Dnector should be able to advise the 
local Provincial Boaids on such matters m which his advice maj be sought The various 
Provincial Dnectois of Industries mil keep the Central Dnector informed of their local 
acti\ itic'- 

Q 77 Membeis of the Indian Medical Service are given special study leave and 
allowance to enable them to go to England to study and acquire up-to-date practical 
knowledge in then profession Snoilai facilities may be given to Government servants 
in all de])ntiuenis not onH foi going to England but other countiies, East and West 
Eoi a ceitaiu numbei of non-official deseimng Indians (selected every year b}' the Board 
of Industries) special monetary help should be given and for any Indian who wants to 
go at his own expense Government should arrange all facilities sucli as introductions to 
enable him to stud-^ foi the special branch he takes up The British Consuls should 
render them help toi admissions and introductions into recognised scientific bodies, 
libraries, museums and laboratories and foi visiting workshops and factories and render 
all reasonable help to attain their ob]ect As much encouragement as is possible foi 
the Goiemment to give must be given to Indians in all walks of life to enatile them to 
V leit foreign countries to studj the conditions and methods prevailing there 

Q 78 Piacticalh there is not a single librarv' of technical, scientific and economic 
woiks in this Presidency 

Q 79 I would strongly urge the establishment of first rate scientific and economic 
libraries thiougliout the country I would suggest say 20 libraries at 3 to 5 lakhs of 
rupees each in the country 

Q 80 The est iblishment of a college of commerce is ntcessiiv in ui'v Piovince 
It should be organised in the fiist instance on the same model as the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombaj , to take up (1) commercial education and gradually to be 
extended on the lines of the colleges in America and Germany to include (21 agiicultuie 
and connected industries and (3) technology 

Q 81 xi college of commerce affiliated to the Dniveisitv iiid worked on proper 
lines will meet the demand for men trained in the science and practice of commerce and 
by affording facilities, further demands, as well as means of meeting such demands will be 
created 

It maj not guarantee to turn out full fledged business men anv more than any ether 
faculties can guar intee fuirgrowm lawyers, engineers, doctors, etc It can however 
attempt to give training and adaptability so that a man who has undergone training can 
adapt himself to a business life verj much quicker and with greater ease than an 
ordinary man He can find his way with much less confusion on account of his wider 
knowledge and perspective and the ability of forming sound judgment which he would 
acquire in the college 

Industrial development wall certainly gain by the accession to the management 
sales and audit of a business concern of trained men with liberal education and expert 
knowledge breadth of out-loolc, organising capacity and force of character 

By drawing such men into industrial pursuits more confidence will be lestoied in tlie 
business success of such enterprises and some of the talent will be drafted to industrial 
developments which now go away either to Government service or Law, etc , and cause 
overcrowding in those professions 

Qs 82-88 Some of the important statistics should be published in some of the 
principal vernaculars of the different Provinces 

Statistics niust be collected and issued as earlv as possible In certain instances 
thev are long delated though generally they are now published much quicker than 
formeily 

Government publications must be more liberally supplied to public bodies A larger 
and more liberal list of public bodies should be drawn up All public institutions which 
are prepared to allow free access to then libraries may be supplied with Government 
statistical publications free of charge 
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Go-veinmcnl maj not establish nnj English or Vernacular Industrial or Iradc 
30uinals, but should freely assist private onterpnses in starting such English and Vcnin- 
cular Industrial and Trade journals in the country Thej may see that such jounials 
do not degenerate into advertisements or media for the sale of any manufactures or goods 
of particular communities or cpuntrics Thej should be of real use to persons actualh 
engaged in Indian trade, and Indian interests 

All foieign companies, is dehned in the Indiin Comjiaiiies Act, should be rcquiud 
to file, besides the companies’ general balaiice-shcet, a special hnlanco-shcet showing the 
assets and liabilities of tho Indian business and also its profit and loss account 
RegistniUon of Those who enter into nnj engagements can easily satisfj tlicmsohcs as to who arc 

partnerfhipe partners I base not found anj practical diflicultj to justifj the iiitroductiorl of 

registration of partnorsliip People arc gencrallj willing to disclose wlio are the partners 
If there is aiij partnership deed thej arc willing to produce it for inspection and 
registration 

Howcvoi, a sjstcm of registration or disclosure of pirlnorship bj alien firms trading 
in India may bo introduced 


Ohal Esimscr, 29 ih Tanuaiii 1917 

iir F 11 Stevart — You iic .Soentarj of the Indian Hank, ifadrns'' — 1 In, 
Q How long has tliai bank been in cMstcncc''' — 1 Aenrlv ten icari 
<3 Has c 3 ou been SecrcLirj throughout — 1 Y cs 
Q "VVli it IS its capital''' — .1 Our subsciibcd cajiitnl is 20 Inkbs 
Q Paid iip^ — 1 10 laklis 

Q llaac jou got branches in ditlcronl puls of the prisidcnci >' — 1 Yes, two in 
out-slations, iladura and Coeanada, and two in tlio town 

Q What dnidcnds line jou been pijing-' — 1 I'or the first jear or jear and a 
half wo paid 1 jier cent tlicii for one jear 5 per tent, tlicn 5’ per cent and then foi four 
or fisc jeirs G per cent Last jear we paid 7’ poi tent * - 

Q 'Where did jou get jour Iruniug as a* b inker'’ — 4 In ilie beginning, m 190 5, 
I joined the late Pcojilo’s Hank is an accountant in K iraclii 

Q TojJjcgiii with, wlicic did jou get jour banking cducition’ — A First I was an 
Auditor for noarlj fnc jeirs m toiincctioii with banks That was the first st igc Then 
I took up son ice in hanks, and so on 

Q Is there inj institution in India that gnes banking eduiation as such, I mean 
which specialises in hanking education" — A There is no ngnlar trumng institution 
but some banks do take some apprentices to gne them an idea of their sjstcm of 
working 

Q Do JOU do that at all" — 4 We do 

<3 Yovr hank is entiroh an Indian entei prise? — 4 Entireh Of course wo ha\e 
got a few European sliaicholders 

Q Do JOU think it would bi a good thing if tlicie wire an Institute of Hankers in 
India that could bold oxamniations and grant certificates" — 4 It would be all right 
if banks further dcvoloiiod in the countri I don’t think thej will find sufficient candi- 
dates to sit for those examinations with tin shi ill number of banks at present 

Q Thej would hold examinations more or less on the same lines that tho Institute 
of Bankers at homo does " — A Y'es, but those certificates hnio not much aalno “-o fur 
as those candidates who pass examinations arc concerned It docs not give them the 
light to anj' appointment or piefercnce for appointment 

Q It is a good backing for a man if ho can saj he holds i ceilificato fiom such and 
such an institute" — A Certainh in tjie case of accountants thoi pass the London ex i- 
mination, hut the important offices do not put much laluo on it 

Q You lefer to the unwillingness of Indians to embark on iiidiistrial enterprises 
'ihere arc two main reasons I suppose, one is pnrtlj want of confidence duo to past 
failure, and the other to the fact that thci enu cmploj their capital more remunerativelj 
in land or house piopertj, etc Wouli jou saj that that is so" — 4 I don’t think 
that that stands much in tho way I saj it is more want of confidence 

Q You think that if confidence could bo established that Indian capital would he 
forthcoming in greater nuantities than hitherto? — A Yes 

Q Then you say that it would inspire confidence if there was a good deal of 
Indian control, one-half of the directors being Indians" — A Yes 

Q Do JOU think that would bring out Indian capital as things go" — A It would 
tend to bring out capital to a larger extent 

Q Take the case of a very flourislung company that was put before us It had 
two Indian directors out of five, yet there is no great deal of Indian capital in th it 
company" — A That was established long ago 
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Q You think that today the position is different!' — Of course it is changing 
Indian capitalists are distinctlj more ready to come foiavaid than they uere a few 
years ago Further I might tell you, as regards Madras most of the investments are 
practically hxed investments They do not change hands as they do in Bombay and 
■Oalcutta There is no stock exchange From my own expeiience I don’t think, during 
our ten years cMstence, there have been more than 100 changes in oui shareholders’ 
legister 

Q Then you -say that) Government uhen it gives financial help “may reserve 
powers to nominate idditional directors uho should ordinarily be chosen out of the 
bharelioldeis, preferably' non-official Indians, ulio hold sufficient numbei of qualifying 
shares ” You do not make a man a director necessarily if he holds the bare number of 
qualifying shares** — A Certainly not 

Q You mean a sufficient number of shares jiropoitionate to the capital of the com- 
pany? — A I mean qualifying shares for directoi, as prescribed by then ai tides 

Q Then you refer to the exchange banks Would you agree that the exchange 
banks hardly regard it as then functions to promote industrial enterprise** — A They 
don’t profess to do it They cater for commerce and strictly confine themselves to it 
To some extent they undertake local business, but that is a very little part 

Q Then in regard to questions of banking generally and banking facilities you aie 
anxious to have a Banking Commission** — A Yes My suggestion is to go into the whole 
system and see what facilities we require, not only the question of State Banks but the 
jnobilisation of funds for the country 

Q You think that Gov ernment might put some of its balances into Indian banks ** — 
A Yes 

Q Do you think that that might also he i source of embaiaassment to the banks at 
some tune** They have not got very large capital Government balances fluctuate conti- 
nuously , uould you be able to make sure of being able to use that money** — A Yes 
Look into the balances of the Government of India both in India and in England They 
have been very large, and they could easily spare part of the money in India which they 
Jiave been investing mostly in those banks in London 

Q Do y'ou lend money on landed property and bncks and mortar** — A No, we 
generally avoid that We sometimes lend on what we call equitable mortgage During 
the busy season wo take that as collateral security’ But that is very small 

Q Would you say that Indian banks generally aic sufficiently developed now, i e , 
ire on a sufficiently stable basis to make it safe to entrust them with Government 
■funds** — A All of them may not be, but those ible to give security should be given 
Q It IS public money, and if it were lost, the public would have to replace it** — 
A Certainly The money might be given undei certain safeguards 

Q Do you think that banking legislation is necessary to preclude the fonnation 
of mushroom banks** — A Legislation won’t (improve the general conditions of the 
country Of course if we take steps to organise banking institutions in the country 
and Government help, we might expect some improvement, but mere legislation won’t 
help much 

Q As regards the Director of Industries, you think that he should, for choice, be a 
non-expert official and an Indian** I should like to put before you suggestions that 
were made to us the other day about the qualifications of such a Director He should 
servo an ,ipprenticeship in a works in Great Britain, spend two oi three years in a 
University and take a degree in engineering or science, obtain ten years 
practical experience in an industrial companv' m India, should have a knowl- 
edge of the language of the province, and be a man full of ideas Do you think that in 
the present state of affairs in this country you could find an Indian who could fill the 
position of Director of Industries? — A Possessing those qualifications** I don’t know 
that I could point out to anybody in this country, not even a European 

Q You think that the Diiector should be assisted by a Board which should be 
advisory and which should also have executive powers In whose hands would you place 
ihe executive powers? In those of the Board? — A Yes 

Q Then it would not be advisory, it would be executive** — A They’ would be both, 
advise the Government in certain matters and carry out the things they have laid out 
fer their own work 

Q Your proposal is that the Director of Industries should really he the mouthpiece 
of the Boaid** — A Yes 

Q Not that lie should be independent of them and have them to help and advice 
him** — A No, as an officer, he should take the initiative and place matters before the 
Board, but he should abide by the decisions of the Board 

Q What should be the relations of the Board towards the Local Government, 

under whose control? Under the Financial Department of the Local Government** 

A I have not thought over it 
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Q You speaL about gning Government servants and non-official Indians facilities 
to go to England for study, and you instance the case of the Indian Medical Service 
Theie jou are dealing with members of a very highly trained and qualified service 
where Government might be certain to get value for their money, but you would not 
assist anj one who wanted to go to do so? — A I leave that to the Advisory Board to 
decide In the case of the Medical Service I was told that they are expected to go once 
in ev erj six or seven years 

Q With refeieuce to joui lemarLs about registration of partnership, speaking to 
you as a banker, would jou not be more ready to lend money to a firm where you are 
quite sure of the partnership? — A That we make sure of before vve advance monej 
Q How can -^ou make sure? — A We ask the party to produce the partnership deed 
if theie IS anj 

Q If they hav e not got any ? — A We ask them to give us letters signed by all the 
partneis to the eftect that they are partners, and that they will bind themselves 
severally and jointly 

Q You have not found any difficulty? — A Absolutely none 

Q The general opinion seems to be that the legistration of partnership will be a 
ver> good thing, but that it is uncertain if it is practicable? — A I don’t think it is 
practicable 

Ml C E haw — Q, You say, “Thus all British and foreign concerns, especially 
those which seek Government help of any sort, must be asked to allot a definite propor- 
tion of capital to Indians ’’ Supposing Indians do not take it up ? — A I have got 
the alternative scheme of cumulative voting v 

Q But supposing Indians don’t take it up, wliat is to happen to that portion of 
those shares, who aie they to be taken bj ? — A I don’t think that there is likely to be 
such a contingency 

Q I can only speak from experience of one case, where a local company ivvas 
induced to agree to reserve i certain proportion of capital to Indians, and they would 
not tike it up, so mj one experience leads me to ask that question? — A They should 
try to persuade Indians if they care to have Government help 

Q But supposing they don’t? — A Thej must go without the help 
Q What is to happen to the monej, to the capital of the company, how is the 
compauj to get its capital? — A Let them go into liquidation 

Q Your idea then is that the company should not start, no fresh company should 
be started? — A Until thej are able to secure by some means half the number of Indians 
either bj cumulatn e voting 

Q I am not talking about voting, I am talking about capital? — A Until thej aie 
ible to secuie half the directors, no company ought to be allowed to start 

Q What IS to happeu to the company? — A Let them have more capital belonging 
to non-Indiaus, but thej should have half the number of Indian directors even though 
half the capital is not Indian 

Q You weie speaking about there not being very much dealing in stocks and shares 
in this presidencj Do you think a stock exchange would be a good thing? — A It 
would be a facility 

Q How often would you have settlements? — A We have not got any settlements 
in Madras It is a matter of' mutual agreement in each transaction 

Q If you had a stock exchange how often would you have settlements ? — A That 
would depend upon the amount and nature of business 

Q Is it not dangerous to have settlements at long intervals ? — A Yes, it should be 
at sliort intervals 

Q What do joui deposits amount to? — A About 3d oi 35 lakhs 
Q Do >ou finance any industries apart from the provision of working capital, do 
you sunnlj monej for the actual erection of works?— A Oui bank is not modelled on 
that line, it is more a commeicial bank for short credits - 

Q Like any other bank in India?— 4 Yes Some of the articles would have to bo 
modified if we want to go into any other kind of business 

Q Have you had any such application ?— A Ho, we have had none Of course 
we have financed a few small concerns but we cannot call that financing anj particular 


K 1^1 pursue your histone dispute with the Blank of Madras but I 

sliould like to understand one oi two points about it Who elect the directors’ of tlie 
Jraiik of Madias? — A Practically thej elect themselves 

Q But I want to know the actual rule or law on the subject?— A It is onen to the 
shareholders to do what they like, but thej aie never present there 

Q It IS not coaptation by the existing Board of Directors, not by rule and form 
at any rate it is election bj shareholdeis?— A Legally it is that, but in practice it 
amounts to re-electing themselvas or then successors The shareholders don^t come to 
tlie meeting because they are not in India come to 
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Sir l< H Stewart — Q Do yom shaieliolders come to joixr ineetiags ? — A Yes, 
in large mimLers 

Q Aud eJi-periencc in India sliows that when things aie going well, shaieholders 
do not bother about meetings ^ — A Y'es, that is why I'deplore the apathy and ignoiance 
of bhareholdeis 

3Ir C E Low — Q There aie a good manj Indian bhareholders heie? — A Not 
many , but as they have to deal with the bank thej cannot afiord to displease the bank 
These shaieholdeis also borrow fiom the bank 

Q Then apart from the question of the Indian lepiesentation on the bank, with 
which I don’t think we aie concerned is a commission, the Bank of Madras — if I 
understand iightlj — is precluded from lending on industrial security Then is youi 
proposal that the Piesidencj Banks Act should he amended so as to allow the banks 
to lend on industrial security ^ — A Yes 

Q AYith of ooiiise the neccssaii raodifecations in then capital oiganiz ition, etc, 
to enable them to do so ? — A Yes 

Q Y'ou lecogniye that it would be dangerous to lend on industrial stcuiitj monea 
which IS on short term deposit** — A Yes, but they can make a corresponding change 
and roieive long temi deposits 

Q We lie a‘!suming that the constitution of the bank is imended to enable them 
to lend oil such kinds of security How arc the banks to raise the funds which can 
be locked up in this kind of loan^ — A I would prefer separate bulks to be started who 
would iindeitike that business, hut if the Presidenc> Banks want to have Lommercial is 
well as industrial under t ikings, the> must modify their constitution 

Q Supposing 1011 hare sejiaiate b inks How would i separate bank started to 
finance industiics raise the funds** — 4 Pnrtl\ bi capitil, parth hi receiving deposits, 
partli hi issuing debentures 

Q Supposing joii aie going to finance tlu (reeling of iactoneb** — ^-1 That would 
depend upon what kind of factorj ? 

Q Take an oil null oi sugar factoi-j ■* — A One of then evpeits will have to idvise 
is to how inanv veais thej should finance the concern, taking then plant, machineri, 
etc Piobabh it might gci to fne oi so\en jears the first an ingenient 

Q Then the bank would either have to enteitain, oi be able to obtain the services 
of experts** — A Of course, in the case of an indiistiial institution In Lord 
Farnngdou’s Report thej hare gnen a fair idea 

Q That w IS more concerned v\ itli the financing of coiiniierce than that of industries ** 

— A itorc industries, iiiaiuifactiiics 

Q But it was more a question of oi else is trade rather than actual industries** — A 

Yes 

Q Take the cise of oil mills, would the bank require an expert oil inaniifactuier 
or would an iccoiintant or business man used to dealing with oil mills be sufficient** — 

A Probablj they would requne two or thiee people to look after all the ndes 

Q I mean to adaise them on first ipplication of that sort** — A Probablj the c 
Director of Industries or Advisorj Board would bo able to hel]) them to a certain extent 
Thej" will also lecjuiie then o vu staff to advise them 

Q In any case i bank would leqiiire technical experts** — A Yes 
Q Do jou think the position would be the same if jou added the same kind of 
industrial business to tlie existing jiresidenci banks? — 4 No, I think they should have 
sepal ate institutions 

Q Wlij ** Because it is difficult for the 'J.inie man to iiin two difteient policies** — 

A It would leceiae undivided attention 

Q You mean tliat the management of an industrial bank is a job for an expert in 
his own line*’ — A Yes, it is a special branch of banking 

Q You don’t Imow of such Innks m any country outside Gerraani or Japan** — A 
No, I liaie not gone into details 

Q There is none in India oi in England as far is jou know** — A In England some 
of the banks do finance particular industries, though thei don’t call themselves indus- 
tiial banks 

Q Not the usual industrial security? — A Thej-- finance industries 
Q All banks do that, but the point is whether the security is simply bricks oi 
mortal or something collateral **— A Thej lend against debentures oi shares of certain 
industrial concerns 

Q Wo came across a case of this sort Co-opeiative credit societies lend money to 
people to pay off their debts A member of this society mortgages liis land to the societj 
The societj’- takes loan from the central bank and gives it to the borrower The society 
re-mortgages that land to the central bank, and the central hank ultimately to the pio- 
-vincial bank The central bank oi provincial bank which gets the money from the 
public issues bonds to the value of the amount which it has gnen on loan and secured 
itself by mortgage to the public?— A I am doubtful if that would appeal to the public 
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it Tvould depend upon the nature of the business, if it is well-known and popular, 
the debentures would sell at once , in the other case thej would lie on the hands of the 
bank 

Hon’hle Panda M M Malavtija — Q You suggest in joui written statement that 
in order to encourage Indians to take to industries “ all British and foreign concerns, 
especiallj those nliich seek Government help of anj soit, must be asked to allot a 
definite proportion of capital to Indians” You ha^e said in answei to one of the 
questions that youl would go to the length of not allowing the companies to start 
business until those conditions were fulfilled You do not insist upon half the capital 
being Indian but you insist upon half the directoiate® — Yes If 110 can get the 
capital also, so much the better 

Q Have jou any appiehension tliat if such a rule was introduced, Indian capital 
would not he foithcomingp — 1 In good concerns I expect it vill come 

Ml C E Low — Q You nould not mind fiom viiat part of India it came from, 
so long IS it was Indian capital** — A No I don’t 

Sv D J Tata — Q Do j oil distinguish hetneen Nitue States and British India® — 
A I had not that in mind, but I nas thinking of jou Bomba^ financiers 

Q Because I might st itc tliat a large part of the capital of some of oui recent 
undertakings has come fioin Natise Slate'- You nould not obicet to that® — A Cer- 
tainlj not, that is welcome 

Hon’ble Panda M M Malai lya — Q You tliink if the information is made public 
regarding the futuie possihilitv of the deselopment of indiistiies, Indians 1101111 bo 
willing to subscribe in a laigei measiiie than licretofore ® — -1 Yes, provided the^ get 
also control in the management 

Q Which do lou considei of greater importance, haiing half the share capital 
or haling half control 01 ei the management, or both ® — A It would he 1 fair thing if 
thei go in foi half the share capital and get control 

Q You saj that the dcsiic to he assuied b\ an independent authoriti other than the 
piomoteis, legarding the possibility of success is what Indians vant before under- 
taking any enterprise What method do lou recommend to hung that about® The pub- 
lication of information hv a Bureau or a Department of Industnes regarding the propo- 
sed industry® — If the Diiectoi of Industries 01 i Goicrnraent department has exa- 
mined the scheme and think they no competent to advise on it and if they issue 
information to the public, tliat is likely to inspire confidence 

Q You expect the Department of Industries to examine the possibility of a new 
entei'prise in a proyince and aftei consulting export advice to publish the result for 
general information ® — A Yes, and if they can associate themselves activelj' in promot- 
ing the industry, that would be still better 

Q In what way® In advancing money or lending machinerv® — A Not merely that, 
but also in poisuading banks to take an actne part in bringing it about Any active 
- part would be helpful 

Q Your pioposal comes to this that the Goiernment should undertake banking legis- 
lation m order to piovide various kinds of financial facilities for the encouragement 
of trade, doesn’t it? — A Not only trade, also industries 

Q 1 mean industries and trade? — A Yes Even for agricultural development 
If yon require any banking institutions, let that also be taken up 

Q The existing banks being merely organised to help commeice, they cannot help 
industries, and theiefoie you must have institutions that uill have as their special object 
the helping of industries ® — A Yes 

Q You speak of the desirabilitj of having savings banks, pennj banks, land banks, 
etc Do j on mean that this should be an extension of existing Government institutions, 
01 do you contemplate institutions woiking under an Act but independent of Govern- 
ment? — A I would prefer independent institutions being started, but if that is not 
possible Government help will inspire confidence It is more with a view to mobilise 
funds The present poor population have no means of keeping their money in any safe 
place 

Q Are they not availing themselves more and more of the Postal Savings Bank? 

A I don’t think it is quite so popular It could be made more popular if it is properly 
worked 

Q Supposing they are better worked and made more popular, would they serve 

a need or would you still recommend the establishment of other savings banks? A 

Yes, because they would be more free in lending the money With the money deposited 
in the Government Savings Banks the Government has to take great care of it and 
cannot invest it freely ’ 

Q B'ut you would certainly want these banks to be under an Act? A Yes in. 

order to safeguard the deposits ’ 
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Q "What ire these peiinj banks that jou spe.ik of? — A I ha\e seen tao penny 
lunks in Enplind, one the Toikslure and inothei A\hich has failed now, the National 
Pennj Bank in London The Yorkshiie Bink leeenes deposit of even a pennj and 
Ins deposits of ut,ail3 tiventj million pounds fioni onlj one distiict Any person, boj^ 
or girl, if he has got i pennj", can go theie uid dojiosit it Thej send then staft to the 
schools on certain dajs and English boys deposit their pennies out of their pocket 
innnej bi waj of saving ihey have got about 800 blanches in one distiict 

Mr C E Low — Q The bulk of the deposits iie of laigc value, more of the pound 
business and less of the penu'v ■’ — A They begin with the jiennj That depends upon 
the district wheie the particulai bianch is woiking Say if it is a large street, the 
shopkeppeis begin with a large amount If it is in the slums, it begins with a pennj 
Q What 1 have seen of the working of the institution is that thej are doing much 
less of the pennj business and more of the biggei business? — A Because they have 
encouraged thiift 

Q Wli it I mean is that the whole of the millions did not come out of the pennies*’ — 

A In the beginning it did Not the whole of it, the others also deposited monej" there 
Hon’ hie Pandu 1/ M Malax ixja — Q Do joii think such a bank will be leij" helpful 
in promoting thiiftP — J. Yes 

Q Ton suggest 1 nul banks ilso Do jou mean that these also should be Govern- 
ment institutions or institutions helped bj Goieinment*’ — A Helped bj" Government, 
Q Like the Iljpothce B ink in Japan® — 4 I don’t know the rules of this bank 
Tbej would he inoic mortgage hanks 

Q Aie not evisting lianks doing business in nioitgiges^ — A No, ceitain banks did, 
but thej enne to giicf 

Q But the Allahabad Bank does much business in moitgages® — A The Bank of 
Upper Indii came to giicf on that account It depends upon the valuation of the 
property 

Q You think that it is desirable that theic should be special Land Mortgage 
Banks® — ^,4 Y'es, for agiicultui il purposes 

Q Don’t JOU evpect that piiiato enteipiise will cicateisuch banks, oi do jou think 
it IS a matte 1 in which Goieiiiineiit should conic to ^Jieir help by pioneering"® — 4 Un- 
fortunately we relj moio upon Goieniment help at present, and to make a beginning I 
think theie should bo Goioiaiment help 

Sir F II Stewart — Q I understand from what jou sai tboiil savings banks that if 
piiva'^o enterpnsc did come foiwaid jou would {iiefer that® — A Yes In that case I 
would abolish the Goi eminent savings bank if it interfered with private enterpnsc 

Ilon'hlc Pandit il/ Malatiya — Q You have suggested that a banking Com- 
mission should be appointed Don’t jou think thak the object could be achieved by i 
shelter and less prolonged method® — 4 If vou can do it, all the better 

Q You rcquiie all questions connected with banking to be taken up by this Com- 
mission, to deal with all ispet*s of the question ind submit a leport after visiting other 
countries also® — A That would bo verj dosiiable no doubt 
Q But that would delaj matters verj" much? — 4 Y’es 

Q Don’t JOU think that jou gentlemen of the hanks should put foiward a definite 
S( heme for evaniination bj Gov eminent through this Commission ? — 4 Yes, if you can 
bring about co-operation among the bankeis 

Q Ihe Govoinmcnt has invited evidence from the banking community and we expect 
that you gentlemen will help the public by putting forward definite proposals? — A Yes, 
the bankers might be called upon to do that If the Commission makes such a lequest, 
probabl j tliey w ill do it 

Q You have spoken of Lord Eairingdon’s repoit relating to banking So far as the 
internal develojiniont of tlie industries of India is concerned do you think there should, 
be at least one provincial bank to help industries, or do j'ou think one would be suffi- 
cient for the whole of India® — 4 I think it would be bettei to have banks in different 
provinces when thej" are big and when they arc small thej maj be grouped 

Q You have suggested that Government might in some instances guarantee interest 
to encoiiiage enteipiise in jiartieulai directions Do you think that, if Government 
guaianteed inteiest on industrial provincial banks, say, for five oi ten years at the rate of 
5 percent that will attiact private capital to the undeitakmg® — 4 Yes, it will inspire 
more confidence 

Q Do you think that if such a bank was brought into existence, it would be able to 
finance industries® Of course it would be started with that ohjeot in the province, and 
the need for diiect help fiom Government would be minimised® — A Oh jes, probably 
the Government will have to put put of then money with them 

Q The Government may deposi+ part of their monej" You think the cash balances 
should go to help the bank® — 4 Yes, a part of them 

Q But when the Government guarantees interest, is that not substantial help® — 
4 This will be additional help 
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Q Some of the balances without interest, as they do in presidency banks? — A. Yes,, 
without interest, or they maj charge a little interest 

Q At present Government do not charge any interest to the presidency banks? — 
A Yot so far as X know 

Q But you are willing that in the case of these industrial banks the Government 
maj charge interest when the balances go beyond a certain limitP — Tes> 

Q Would you make a similar suggestion in the case of presidency banks ^ — 1 Yes* 
Q You suggest a re-cas*ing of the Piesidency Banks Act in order that shareholder® 
should have the same lights as those of loint stock companies In what respect do 
they not possess that right at present ? — A In the case of a joint-stock concc/n, any 
‘.hareholder can go and inspect the shareholder's’ register, which is not provided for in the 
Presidency Banks Act 

Q Is there provision in the Act against it ? — A There is nothing in the Act by 
which a shareholder can exercise this right and the Presidency Bank did raise that 
objectica They asked under what section a shareholder asked for such inspection 

Q Have jou any case within jour knowledge in which such a thing has happened? 
— A Yes 

Q That the bank has refused to allow a shareholder to inspect the shareholders’ 
registers of the bank ? — A On two occasions to my knowledge this happened 

Q A bank constituted under the Companies Act cannot do so ? — A Ho, they have 
to show e\ en to an outsider if he pays a fee 

Mr C E Low — Q Any companj, if it is a bank or not ? — A Yes He may even, 
go to the Registrar and paj a fee and inspect it for any number of years 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Mala%tya — Q How are shareholders of the Presidency 
Bank injured b> this right being withheld from them ? — A They cannot take concerted 
action They don’t know each other and cannot know 

Q But to long as they get good dividends would they care to take concerted action 
in any direction ? — A They care moie for the dividends at present than for anything 
else 

Q Do j ou know of any case in which they have desired to take concerted action and 
have been debarred bj the denial of this privilege ? — A Yes, I know of a case that is 
referred to in my letter The Southtein India Chamber of Commerce isaid they 
wanted an Indian on the Board Some of the members did not want to take open 
action because thej had business connections with the bank There w as a letter written 
by a shareholder in June 1914, first he applied for a list of shareholders He was asked 
under what section he applied He wanted also some other information in that connection, 
for instance, the Presidencj' Banks have got the maximum number of nine directors 
under the Act Our local Presidency Bank have seven directors, so they can fill up 
two other vacancies He wanted to know whethei at any time those seats were filled up 
and whether those two vacancies could be filled up The bank did not reply but asked 
under what section he wanted the information 

Q What jear was that ? — A That is dated 30th June 1914 
Q Is that a letter from the bank ? — A Yes ' 

Q Wliat happened, what was the result, was he able to get the information even- 
tually ? — A Ho Even this jear I know of a shareholder who applied similarly for 
information, and he was en+itled to get the list They first put him similar questions 
and finally sent him a list of the shareholders without any addresses which was practi- 
■cally useless 

Q When they supplied the list of shareholders they would not object to supply the 
addresses ? — A They have refused, they said the matter was being considered and that 
he would hear from them 

Q That IS pending, and so we cannot draw anj inference from that The second 
suggestion you make is that shares might be held more largely in India and by Indians 
Are not a good many Indians at present shareholders in the Presidency Banks ? — A If 
you will turn to my memorandum,* I have given an analysis of the shareholders for 
1913 It gives an analjsis of shareholders, showing the number of ladies Then we 
have 325 others who have not got any right to vote 

Q But the total number of Indian shareholders is 181 and the European 762? — 
A Yes, but we don’t know how manj'- of thena are in India Most of them are supposed 
to be outside 

Sit F H Stcuart — Q Is it the same with the Bank of Madias shares as with 
other shares here, that there are a very few tiansactions in them ? — A We have verjr 
few transfers Thev aie practical^ fixed investments 

Q The Bank of Bengal shares are dealt in veiy freelj , it is not so with the Bank of 
Madias shares ? — A Ho We wanted to get some shares in order to move in the 
matter I had to go to Bombay to buy them, i e , to buy shares of the Bank of Madras 
I^ IS so manipulated here that we cannot get any shares 
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Hon’hle JPandit M M Malaviya — Q Tliose 'wlio enjoy certain advantages -want to 
retain tliem? — A Yes, but it is equally natural for others to want to share in the 
advantages 

Q You say that most of these European shareholdeis are non-resident in India 
Tou have no definite information — A But you can take it safely that they are mostly 
out of Indm 

Q How do you suggest an alteration should be made m the Act, so that shares 
should be held more largely by Indians, uhat restrictions would you pronose^* — A 
Tou mean legislative 

Q Tou suggest that the whole Act requires to be re-cast, so that certain objects 
should be attained This is one of the objects that you mention How do you suggest 
this should be brought about? — A In the first place if the shares are subdivided, they 
■will be more largely taken here in India ^ 

Q What are the shares at present P — A Rupees 500, the market value about 
Rs l,t300 at present 

Mr A Chattcrton — Q There are half shares now? — A But that does not carrj 
any right to vote or speak 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q T ould 3 on suggest that preference should be 
^iven to Indians as defined by statute in regard to the transference of shares? — A Tes, 
if jpossible I think if thej open the Board to Indians there won’t be any necessity for 
legislation 

Q Tou think if Indians are put on the Board of Directois, all the other reforms 
you have in mind would be brouglit about? — A The neeessitj' for their being held in 
India and preventing their going out of the countr'v, will vanish 

Q What proportion would you suggest? — A There are seven directors at present 
Q But the Act permits of nine being appointed How many of these should be 
Indians Tou have to remember that the number of Indian shareholders at present is 
only 181 as against Tfi2 Europeans? — A If you make a beginning at three gradually 
they will get more 

Q Tou think that if three Indian directors were elected, that would help matters? 
— 4 That will make others work" and see tliat they get into it They will take more 
interest in it 

Q Has no Indian been appointed a director up to this time? — 4 No 
<3 Has any attempt been made? — 4 On one occasion it was proposed but not 
carried 

Q When was that? — 4 It was in 1914 or 1915 

Q Was it a big shareholder or a small one? — ^4 The name proposed was probibly 
one of the biggest 

Q Could jou tell us who it was? — 4 Diwan Bahadur Govindas Chathurbhujadas- 
Q He was not elected? — 4 The majority did not take him 

Q Did it go to vote? — 4 It was voted upon and the majoritj voted against him 
They were mostly European 

<3 Was there any other instance in which an Indian was defeated? — 4 No, they 
never tried again 

Q The third thing you suggest is that the “ powers to grant loans on certain 
securities may be revised and widened ” I suppose you suggest that in older that banks 
should lend money on the security of buildings and plant and machinery and stocks' of 
industrial concerns? — 4 I don’t say about buildings If there are debentures guaran- 
teed by Government, the Presidency Banks may be allowed to lend under those securi- 
ties, for instance, the District Board railways have been recently introduced in the 
Presidency B inks Act Up to now they were not there 

Q Would you also recommend that they should be allowed to lend on the security 
of buildings and fac+ories and machinery of factories? — 4 I don’t think they can do 
that under the present constitution 

Q I mean with the altered constitution you suggest? — 4 If they^ have to take- 
industrial finance, then they miy I would prefer separate institutaons 
Q Tou are not in favour of Presidency Banks doing that? — 4 No 
Q Tou sav that “ existing inshtutions controlled and managed by Indians should 
bo encouraged by lending or keeping Government funds with them under proper safe- 
guards ” Don’t Government at present keep any of their funds with Indian banks? — 
4 Not that I Imow of 

Q What safeguards have you got in mind? — 4 Say they may be ealled upon to 
furnish some security ' 

Q What kind? — 4 Government securities 

Q Tou think that banks called upon to deposit Government security will do so? — 
4 If they are to be given any funds in particular places, for instance, if there is a 
place where the Presidency Bank has not got a branch, and another bank has got a 
branch, they may call upon the bank to put in security for the balance there It would 
carry the Government prestige which the Presidency Banks now enjoy 
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Q Tou ad-vocate the estabhslimeiil oi new banking agencies in oidei to tap Indian 
capital Do you think if more banking agencies weie staited, that Indian capitalists 
would make deposits and would suppoit these b inking agencies to any 1 irge extent'' — 
A Yes 

-• Q Without anj Go\einment suppoit® — A No, I mean if the Go\ eminent give 
them suppoit, they will go with that jiiestige and be able to seeuie deposits speedily 
and in laiger amounts 

Q, You suggest that in the deielopment of those industiies Goieinment should 
piomote technological and scientific education, and should increise its unproductive 
debt by about 10 cioies in spreading technical and scientific education and in establish- 
ing first late science libiaiies thioughout the countiy Do >011 think that that would ho 
^ood business from the national point of Mew ® — A Y^es 

Q Do jou expect it will lead to great dcielopment of industries, which will lepaj 
the amount Government will spend® — A Yes, ten-fold 

Q You eontemjilate these pioposals you make would unohe i iccuiiing expendi- 
tuie of a croie of lupees® — A 1 loughly piut it at a croie 

Q That would go a great waj to spiead technical and scientific Knowledge m the 
•countiy ® — A I think so 

Q And j'ou tiliink that will eiicoui ige Indians to imest inonej in new iiUeipiises® 
—A Yes 

Q You haie suggested the establishment of i lollcge of commerce Is theie any 
existing iriangemeut here at piesent foi impaiting commercial education® — 4 AVe 
have got one technic il institution at Cilicut, and the Goiernmeut of Madius haie been 
thinking of haling a commeicial institution there 

Q It is to be in JIadras, not in Calicut® — A No, the Calicut one would continue 
and they would hai e another in Madras 

Q Do j'ou think that commercial education should be impaitcd, not onh through 
the medium of English but also the icniacular, in order that it should icach the Indian 
woikmen communitv? — A Yes 

Q And a laige number of men who are engaged in tiade or industij at piesent 
ignoiant of the English language® — A Yes Our Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce weie running a papei giMng market quotations and other things 

Q In what language? — A In Timil That was a pa 3 ing business while an 
English edition did not paj itself 

Q Is that paper still going oii'’ — 4 The English issue has stopped, piobablj the 
Tamil IS going on, I am not quite suie 

Q You haie suggested that the Directoi of Industiies should piefeiablj be m 
Indian of experience Do j'ou think that in view of oui present industiial piogiess, you 
will find many men competent to take up the post? — A 1 think so 

Q What IS the particular adiantage that you ha%e 111 view by' the appointment of 
an Indian® — A He will view things fiom the Indian point of view 

Q Would he come in greater Imng touch with Indians engaged in business® — A 
Yes Our expeiience in the co-opciatne movement, has been that we always had Indian 
Eegistiais and the movement has gone on ^ery well, in fact co-operatois have petitioned 
the Government that they should not appoint any European is Hegistrar of Co-operative 
Societies 

Q You suggest that “ all foreign companies, as defined in the Indian Companies 
Act, should be required to file, besides the company'’s balance sheet, a special balance 
sheet showing the assets and liabilities of the Indian business, and also its profit and 
loss account” What particular advantage have you from such a coui-se beino- followed? 
— A In order that the public can have an idea what the piofits are, and how thei are 
arrived at, and what is the income of those alien concerns in India 

Q Is there any such rule in any other countiy that you know of® — A Theie aio 
■certain countries where they' insist upon production of such a balance sheet 

Q Eor instance® — A I think it is in Austria and some othei places, in fact if 
the Eegistiar of Joint Stock Companies now i-equires, he may call for it, but I don’t 
Inow if he ever does 

Q You also suggest that alien firms should be required to disclose their partners 
What IS y'oui object® Do you want that the Government here should know how 
much business is being done by aliens in this country® — A It will certamly' go to show 
how much of it is outside At present we don’t know how much is German or English 
or even Indian 

Q What IS the total number of joint-stock banks, including branches of the Presi- 
dency Bank, that exist in this presidency® — A There are a numlier of institutions We 
have a large number of “ Nidhies ” here 

Q Are they banks registered under the Joint) Stock Companies Act? — A Yes, but 
they are more or less small funds You cannot call tlieiU banks, they aie somethin"- 
like benefit societies ” 
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Q But ulmt IS the miiubci of banks jou liiie licie nl piesenl, has the Presidency 
Bank blanches in c\ei _5 disliicT'^— 1 No, accoiding' to im last lettei thc> had no 
brandies in 17 out of 24: distiu Is 

Q Among those IT is theic an Indian bank'' — 1 In some places theie ue, but 
thet aie veia tew, not nioie than one half i dozen 

Q You think that the ibseuoc of bunking ticilities in these places is obstiucting the 
giowth of cnteipiise-' — A Yes, consideiablj 

Sir F 11 Still arl — Q Y*h\ don’t 'sou go ahead nid i-,tiblish inoie hi inches^ — 
zl We aie tijing 

Q Bo 1011 hnd much diflicuBi in staffing hi audits, tan \ou get competent men to 
put in diaige*^ — A Yes 

Mr C 11 L'lii Q How mam biandus haie jou got •' — .1 Iwo outside — iladuia 

and Cotanada — ind two in the town 

The Hon'hlc Faiitltl 1/ M Mnlniuja — Q You aie in tMs'entt onlj since 1908'' — 
*1 We begin about the end of 1907 

Q So fai IS the cxpoit ind inipoit tiadc is. conceintd, that is incieasiiig well 
enough it present — 1 1 es ' 

it You w int these ndditjonal lianks iii oidei to promote indigenous industiies'' — 
-1 And local tiade also 

Q I see tiom one of loiii leltei', lint the Piesuhnca Bink of Madras adtanced as 
much as 73J per cent in 191G to Indians, and onlj 87 lakhs to non-Indiaus Does that 
not sup])ort tile Indian enteipiise moio laigtlj than Eurojiean •’ — A As I ha\e explained 
111 one of the lottns it goes to a itrt iin extent to help Indians connected with that kind 
of business, but it does not mean it siipjiorts indigenous enlerpiisc Thej aie nierelj' 
agents for foreign imports and exports 

Q liou nuan tint Ihct aie coiucined in tint soit of business, oi aie thet agents toi 
larger tnras-' — 1 Thc\ aie prictu ilh a set ot Indian meichants who aie engaged in 
■uipoits iiulexjioits In '•oinc casts tlu \ ue mdtjicndent 

Q You cinnot sat how inuili of this has ironc towaids sujipoiting othei industiies '' 
— A No, I Cxinnot saa am thing 

Q There is no infoimatioii on that point mailable*' — A No 
Q Youi whoh' (oinplaint is that the Piesidencj Bank ha' no sjstemutac sdieme toi 
finaiKing Indian industue', but aou lecognise that the Piesidencj Banks Act must 
bo modified befou that t,m be done"' — I It there is i will theie is a was 

Q You think that thoj might do moie uiidti the existing Act*' — 1 Yes, to some 
extent 

llon’blc Sir 1 azuUihoij Citrttmhhoi/ — Q Is the cijiitil of aoui bank 10 lakhs’' — 
A Y’es 

Q And jou hue got deposits of 15 lakhs*' — 4 Yes 

Q And xou aie doing onh Imiming business, bill ind hundi business*’ — 1 The 
ordiiian business earned on In aiu othei toint-stock conccin 

Q What 30 inl-stock conccins'' — A Take foi instance aoui Alliance Buik, oi anj 
of these banks, oi the Prcsidcncs Bank 

Q Y’ou think that, a lot of mones ought to he gnen to industiies, whj should not 
xoui Bank finance the industries*’ — A It will be loi the shateholdeis to so modifi the 
constitution, and then for the secretan ind the directois to woik it out 

Q It seems the sliaieholdei« ind diioctors think it much safci to lend in this waj 
than to industiies when thej started the bank thei thought it was a better thing? — 
zl It was scalded ten sears ago lis eeitiin people who weie inteicsted in this kind of 
business Thes aie mostls tommeiciil people mins bank 

Q Then sou sas “ It should be made quite cleai to ill (onceincd that no financial 
help or concession of ans soil sslll be gisen bs the Gosernment to ans business in India 
unless h ilf the numbei of dii ( etoi s on the Board of Conti ol of such establishment in 
India are Indians, and all things being equal, Indians aie gisen piefeience in all de- 
partmenth of woiking ” You <ue moie keen on the diicctois than on the shareholdeis 
Supposing a concern is stilted ssith three cioics of capital, 1’ ciore is offered to Indians, 
and suppose thej take 10 lakhs Still s on svish that half the numbei of directois should 
be Indians** — 4 I hue said so 

Q Do sou thinlv if half the numbei ot diiectois is not in it, it should not be staited '' 
—A No 

Q You svould allosv it to istait if there were Indians theie*' — A I svould I know 
of instances in Spam svheie two-thirds of the diiectors of a lailwa} concern are supposed 
to be Spanish, svhatcsei maj he the capital 

Q Y’ou aic not in fasoui of the proposition that unless Indians subscribe half, the 
concern ought not to he started P — 1 I won’t go so far 

Q Then jou sat, “ What Indians want to he assured ol in the first instince is that 
success will be attained ” They must hate money like Goxernment paper, and must 
have safetj Thej don’t want to go into concerns where thej can lose money*' — A 
Everybody wants to he protected 
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Q They must risk something, but you say thej don’t -want to ^ — A The fairest 
arrangement -irould he to subscribe half 

Q You say, “ What Indians want to bo assured of in the first instance is that 
success uill be attained They fear that for want of technical and expert masteiy of 
the details of the business, it may not pro\e a success ” They want to put their money 
where the money can be kept with secuiity, oi else they uon’t go They want industries 
to be like Goaemment papei , then only would people) put their money in 9 — A If jou* 
like you can put it that wa\ There would be othcis uho will be willing to aenture, 
provided they were given more control 

Q If there -was iisk or no iisk *’ — A Thej might take the risk if thej were secured 
in regard to the control 

Q With regard to the Presidency Bank, is the general complaint on sentimental 
grounds, do you want Indian diiectois, or that Indians should get more facilities ® — A 
It IS not a question of sentiment, but foi Indians to get more facilities 

Q Have anj Indians been refused help in business ® — A Yes, to my knou ledge 
they haae been declined 

Q On what grounds — because it was an Indian concern ® — A Yes 
Q And therefore they refused on that point onlj ® — A Yes 

Q Haae you any objection to give that instance in confidence ® — A On a previous 
occasion I gave instances and the peojile hare sufiered I have draun the attention of 
two officials of the Government to this matter 

Mr C E Low — Q Did the bank allege the reason for then refusal ? — A They 
declined to give any 

Q Wh} do >ou say that thciefusil was made because the concern uas Indian® — 
A Generally Indians do not get facilities as other concerns get 

Hon’hlc Pandit M M Malavtya — Q You say that on a preiious occasion jou gaae 
names to Government officials ® — A One official in particular 

Q And you saj some trouble accrued from it® — 4 Yes, the parties suffered 
Hon’hlc Sir Fazulhlioy Curnmhhoy — Q You have no objection to say whethci it was- 
an industrial or commercial business ® — A It was purely an Indian merchant Indian 
firms don’t get such facilities generally as Europeans 

Q But as far as I can read fiom jour papers, Indians are more financed than 
Europeans ® — A The number is large 

Q The percentage is more® — A The amount should be largelj taken into con- 
sideration , the numbei of Indian and European firms that are financed , take it pro rata^ 

Q Has the Presidency Bank lost any money there ® — A I don’t isaj thej haie lost 
anj'thing 

Q I think when dealing largely with Indians, when thej have got Indian direc- 
tors, It would be more useful to knon whethei the partj is sound ® — A In the interests of 
the bank , seii it is verj necessaij 

Q I think that forcing one of your directois on the Board will not meet matters at 
all, and the proposal would be negatned by the majoritj ? — A 'Thit is nhj we don’t 
want to ha\e a quanel with the bank 

Q On our side nearly the majoiitj of shareholders are Europeans, but we have got 
^ Indian directors ® — 4 I hope they have not sufiered 

Q Ho, thej hate benefited® — ^4 I beliete thev will benefit here also 
Q In a harmonious way you maj be able to get vour wish® — 4 Wo have triech 
that way n ithout success 

Hon’hle Pa-ndit M M Malacya — Q Even from the point of view that a large paif 
of the bank business is done with Indians, you say that the banks should have Indian 
directors ® — A Yes I know a case where it was proposed that Indian directoi-s should 
be appointed, but it was not carried out 

Hon’hle Sir FazulhJioy Curnmhhoy — Q In regard to industries, jou say, “ Where 
there is a will, there is a way ” In what way should the Piesidencj’- Bank advance 
monej to industries® They are not able to advance at present on materials or buildings- 
or anything like that Do jou want them *10 do that? — ^4 Ho, I want separate banks 
for that And those banks may be financed by the Presidency Bank , thea maj render 
them help 

Q You say, “ Powers to grant loans on certain securities maj he revised and 
widened ” Don’t you think under the Presidency Banks Act thej don’t give money 
unless they get two signatures one of which may be a ery good, and the other not pai ti- 
cularly so® — A As I jioinled out, that descends into something like a “gentleman and 
his groom ” 

Q Don’t you think that if they got one safe party the Act should be amended, and 
the name of the one party should be sufficient? — 4 IProbably they find it necessary to 
go through this farce 

Q You want to continue this farce®— 4 It ought to he worked in the spirit 
z' 
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Q Suppose a man as worih a croie of lupees, and lie -wanted fifty tliousand aupees, 
IS it not absurd to get anotber man’s signature ^ It is tbe bank’s business to know if tbe 
party is*sound, instead of having t-wo signatures ? — A Yes 

Q As you have said, an industrial bank should be started -with a Government gua- 
rantee and that money should be given on plant and other things bj this bank ? — A I 
don’t think I have said anything like this 

Q You said in reply to tlie Honourable Pandit that jou are agreeable to have 
industrial banks ? — A Yes, industrial banks -will have to shell out money Jike that 

Q Suppose in Bengal j ou have a bank -with a ciore of rupees capital , and with 
Government guarantee, and the-\ have not got any industrial concerns, don’t jou think 
that in the meantime they can keep on doing ordinary banking business until the 
industrial concerns are started ? — A It may be s+arted -with a smaller capital, and fur- 
ther capital might be in-'^ioduced gradually I don’t think the Presidency Banks -will 
-tolei ate rivals 

Q Is the bank rate here higher than in Bombay or Bengal — A The rate could be 
reduced It is not specially kept up foi that bank’s benefit It helps all the banks I 
-won’t blame the Presidency Bank for that 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Is jour bank included ^ — A I do include it When -we 
regulate the rate according to the bank rate, and the bank rate is up, we all profit by it, 
hut there is a large business which is done below bank rate 

Hon’hlc Sir FazulhJwy Curnmhhoy — Q You think if a college of commerce is 
established, and the boys pass thiough it, thej will be employed Is there a lot of 
scope for them here^’ — A They mil gel employed Though some institutions don’t 
attach much a alue to that kind of education 

Q Do you think if the monej is gnen fieely, more industries mil be started, what 
industries could be started in this presidency ® — A I don’t know how much the difierent 
industries would require 

Q Do you thinli. there are any new industries that could be star ted — A Yes 
Q Are there any in your mind which are stopped because there are no means of 
financing them ^ — A I cannot point out any particular industries, but that is the 
general condition 

Q You saj' “ Government should invariably guarantee purchase of products of local 
, manufacture Preference should always be given to local manufactures over exported 
articles even at a little sacrifice ” I suppose sacrifice in money and not in qualitj ? — 
A If the Government department can manage, I don’t see why they should not Con- 
sistent with the efficiency , they need not have highlj finished articles 

Q Sir D J Tata — Q You mean they should paj a lit+le more ^ — A Yes 
Hon’ hie Sir Faznlbhoy Cutrimhlioy — Q Or that they should take a little inferior 
mrticle if suitable? — A Yes 

Q Are you getting deposits \ery freely ^ — A Not very freely We aie getting 
them slowly 

Q Because there is Government money in the Presidency Banks the people think 
them more secure ? — A Yes 

Q Do you want that Government should deposit money in the other banks? Must 
thej also come under the Presidency Banks Act? — Not under the Bank Act 

Q Why should they have preference over the Presidency Banks? The Presidency 
Hanks have a lot of things which they have had to sacrifice Before they weie brought 
under legislation they had their own notes and other facilities which are now gone 
There are a lot of disabilities on account of the Presidency Banks Act, but there is 
security as regards funds If you want the Government money to go to other banks, 
Aon’t you think they should also come under the Presidency Banks Act? — A Suitable 
•safeguards should be provided 

Q The same safeguards? — A I am for giving further facilities to Presidency 
Banks, but both should be brought under the same conditions 

Sir B J Tata — Q I did not quite ca+ch all the questions which Sir Prancis asked 
you in the first instance, and did not quite gather your replies It was with reference 
to what facilities there are in this coun-try for training m the business of banking You 
said they were none ? — A Practically none 

Q My information is that banking is a special honours subject in the curriculum of 
the University of Bombay for the Bachelor of Commerce degree You don’t think that is 
a suitable manner of instruction in banking? — ^A I don’t know the exact curriculum in 
Bombay in regard to teaching in banking I was thinking more of our Presidency 

Q I believe that during the vacation banking students of the Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics in Bombaj are encouraged to go into banks and apprentice 
themselves in some way ? — A I don’t think banks neie take apprentices in that way 
Q Referring again to another point, I would like to elaborate it further Every- 
where we have heard this story about Presidency Banks not advancing money to Indian 
•concerns I would like you to let us know frankly why? Is it out of the desire to keep bade 
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Indian aspiiations? — d I don’t mean tluil T iiu'aii aio not (jUito in touch nith tin 
Indian public, and as such, don’t knon i\hat ue their rcqmicmcnls Prohahlj they 
hai e not got iiropci means , 

Q That IS quite a diileient thing EMiMihcie nc lunc hcaid iJiat this is a giic^ancc , 
ind thej make out that it is because thej me not fairh treitcd luit don’t ^ou think it 
IS iiossible that it ib n nanl of knonledgt of tin position ol file pirtics uppl}nn;-'— 1 It 
is partly duo to that, but e\cn aftei the thing is biought to their notin tlies don I ecciu 
to more 111 the light duel lion 

Q And the lonu'dj lou suirgest is that theie should lu Indim diiu 'oi-s uho noiild 
intonn othci diitdois ns to the position*'— 1 Ccitainli, is I liaic noted in nn note htri 
111 the CISC of tlie Euiopcan tonceins, the diittfois of flu I’lesiddui It ink and tin 
Exchange Hanks know the concerns xci\ iiitiimitih that is whx there is more confidence 
ind the thing goes on niou snioothh 

Q You don’t atiiibutt aii\ motne iiiidi rh ing- it'*' — I It i- because thf\ don t 
leinedj the tiling affei being inforined, fh it om is h d to think that it is fitim in iln 

Q It IS in unfaii suggestion to nnki *' — 1 i h im bn n tning for m iia to get 
Indians on the Iloaid, but tlie\ line not taken tbeni 

Q Going back to anofhti quistion, in %oui iiplics to smial of the questions asked 
lou as to wTietlui if tliiic wete not i snllKitnk iiuinl ei of Indian dincfor on iin 
concoin, xou would not like to spe that indusli\ tlouiisli I want to put it to \ou tint 
theio arc thiec ditfeient w nt. of walking 1 ii'-t of ill s i\ the needs of India in in\ 
piiticulai diieition me met In in indii'tn that is outside India iltogether Aon would 
natuiallj like that tint parlnuhii article, which is nnnufictuied ihrond and intniduccd 
111 the countn , should In m inuf iclurcd heu The other thing is tint it is mnnufutturccl 
entiielj in India h} Indian cipitil MatiirilU we would all desire to sec that But n 
theio not i mean between the two*' Sujiiiosing we c in get Indim capit il mcl Inch in 
enteipiiso to take up the mnnufaclnre of am aiticle in flic countn itself, would it not 
he of some ichantagc if foreign cajiitnl c ime in to a \cr\ gre it extent, riianufaetiirc d 
that article in India, found cmploMiicnf foi Indian ltd our, and in a wu pioneered tlie 
woik which could later on he taken up In Indnns’’ AVc are not quite line to take np 
things stiaight oft, ind peiluijis the expeiiento gamed in this wa\ might kid later 
cm to oui cniiMiig out tlase indnstnes m this coniitr} itself, so if xon are desirous 
tliat Goioinmeiit should pioneer incliistiic s, win not t ike loieign c ipitaf® — 1 Y'es, like 
part of it in foioigii capital 

Q AVhen I sn “ foieign capita! ’ I exdude iin hut Biilish c ipital Ann sn that 
eson if it is thiec-fourths oi foui-fifths English lapital, if thcie me not enough Indian 
dircctoi-s xou would not like that inelu«ti\ suji|mil(d Is it not an idiantage to li,ne 
them financed eicn In foicign cipilnl® — 1 rlin' would onh moan cxjdoifation of tint 
industn If it is neccssnrx in the intoiosts of the countri, ns an exception il case, it 
might be allowed 

Q AVln ns m exceptional case, if it is in the intercuts of the cimnlii ® — I 'riicn we 
would not line a hogmniiig m the light diuctioii Thcie arc instance's where thingx 
weio allowed and woic not set right Take lht> cotton industn, it is sufiiiing unclei the 
excise elutj If -^ou introduce it in that hilf-heirltd was, xou are not hkoh to get 
that experience and finnlh that control 

Q If wo me no* in a position to woik it om sell is, mil if om people me not roads 
to find the mone-^, and if English capital is sen much larger in proportion, how can 
sou expect them to gne an equal \eueo m *he miingement® — 1 Thei must gne ns 
half the dnectoiate If thej want *o set ns iip on our legs, thej slionld t iki us ui order 
to give us exjiorience 

Q Theie is a sentence m join wiittcii oMilence “ It is hardk ncccssm foi mo ,o 
instance the case of Bombay, whcie there has been closer co-opein(ion between British 
and Indim businessmen, witli the result that Indians hmc undoi taken gicat enterprises * 
and Indian capital flows to some of these concerns from all puts of the country” 
AVhat do jou mean hj ” clo'cr co-opeiation — I That is as jiirtnci oi follow -eliiectoi 
on a concern 

Q That is Indian concei ns should tike Englishmen as pnilnois!' — 1 Indian lon- 
ceinis hmc taken English partners 

Q AVhy is it that these things are achieaed in Bombay and not elsowheie, cm you 
assign a reason? — 4 The Bombay people weie fii't to he in ^oiich with the Biitish, md 
thej were able to jmisuado them to take it nji earlier 

Hon’hlc Sit /? A Mookerjee — Q Can you mention any names of English firms 
who take Indians ns partncis ? — A Theie up loncoms such as Messis Aliisland anil 
Price I think on Tata’s concern- too you liaie got Euiopean diiectors 
[5rr D / Tat^ — Jfo, not one ] 

Q What I mean to say is this Don’t you think it is something inheicnt in the 
people themsehes, and that an attempt to foice a thing without theie being a founda- 
tion for it in the people themsehes would be futile That is the way to create the 
foundation 
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Q And tliT-ti instead of asking tliat Go\ eminent and otliers eliould trj and foster 
industiies nnd lielp tliein, isi it not bettei to trj and create a desire on tlie part of tlie 
people tlieiusehes to do tliese things P — A Ceitainly 

Q And, that more of the effoit of those who love the countrj should be deaoted to 
some sort eft missionai'j ivoilv in making people seek to devote their lives to industries® — 

A Certainly 

Q It seems to me theie is too much asking foi outside help without the desiie to 
help ourselaes That is the point® — 4 We ought to help ourselves, theie I agiee with 
you 

Q Take the .sentence of youis “ They feai that foi want of technical and expeit 
master!' of the details of the business, it may not prove a success ” In all such 
remarks theie is alwaj's the ciy, “ Whj doesn’t somebody help us® ” “ "V^^iy doesn’t 

somebody make things leady foi us® ” Don’t you think that some attempt should be 
made to teach people themselves at the beginning® — A Yes, but they require some 
technical help and advice an certain diiections 

Q In your note you saj “ Theie aie no brokeis 01 stock exchanges in this presi- 
dency ” Do you know that undeiwiiting is not a aeiw gieal adaantage, that in Europe 
in a good many'conceins underwiiteis take away all the cream and leave nothing for 
the shareholders® — A You have to provide against that evil 

Q In Europe wheneaer they talk about underwriting, it means the underwriters 
get all the cieam and the people who take the shaies sufter® — A You have to provide 
safeguards against that 

Q A little lower you say, “ If they aie given proper training facilities foi gaming 
business experience and piofitable employment for their activities, an intelligent educated 
class will take to business more and more and confidence in the industrial concerns will 
be strengthened, and there will then be no lack of Indian capital ” Who is to proaude 
employment® — A I mean these concerns 

Q But then they are to find employipent after they had gained experience® — A 
They will have to be taken and given paiticular expeiience, and facilities for this are 
required 

Hon’hle S 71 R N Mookeijcc — Q With leference to the last paragraph on the first 

a e of your note “ Interest may be guaianteed bv Government in the case of those 
iistnes the woikmg of which will conduce to the benefit of the whole Indian popula- 
tion or the defence of the country,” have you any idea what rate of interest will attract 
capital® — 4 Probably till now 5 pei cent oi b per cent, after the war things might 
change slightly 

Q What IS jour idea, for an unlimited peiiod or for a numbei of years® — ^4 Eor a 
limited period 

Q And if the concern does not p ly, the Government must go on pajang interest at 
5 per cent® — A They will haae to examine and see how long it can be worked without 
profit and they will know what iisk is involved in guaranteeing that interest for that 
period 

Q Do 5 ou think it is jiossible foi anj indn ulual man to saj at the beginning of an 
industry that this industrj will pay after so many ■^eais, oi would not paa ® — 4 It may 
not be possible with that definiteness, but they will get some idea 

Q Do you think that Government will then come foiward to take the risk® — A 
They have done in the case of railways 

Q In case the Governmeut does take that risk, will they be lecompensed afterwards® 
— 4 You may piovide that if necessaiy 

Q About this Piesidency Banks Act, is this the first proposal of jours® — 1 We 
have apjiroached the Goa eminent and sent memorials When Sir William Meyer and Sir 
W illiam Clark were here we had interviews with them The Chamber is going again to 
address Government in the matter 

Q How by altering the Act can you make the shares held bj' Indians® — 4 AVith 
Indian directors that may not be necessary at all 

Dr E HoplMison — Q You say that it is difficult to attract Indian 1 apital because 
Indians distrust each other in commercial matters® — A It is partlj due to distrust also 
Q Why do they distrust each other® I think vou saj because they have not 
sufficient technical and business knowledge® — A Yes 

Q You propose to get over that difficulty by insisting that in eveij industiial 
company one-half the Board shall be Indians and one-half English What 13 the object 
of having half the Board Indian, is it in order that they maj' be instiiicted in ouMiiess 
matters by the English ® — 4 Yes 

Q You think a Board of Diiectors is a proper school® — 4 It is not a scliool, if you 
jirefer to call it a school I have no objection 

Q You think that a Board of Diiectois, which is responsible for the management 
of an industry, is a proper place for instraction® — 4 It is a proper place for giving 
them experience 

Q Call it a school ® — 4 I won’t call it a school 
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Q Well, we call it “ a place for gaming experience ” You tliink it necessary to 
attract British capital ? — A Yes 

Q You don’t thmk it possible that it should be entiiely Indian?— il ISTo 
Q You thinl that British capital will be attracted to industries in (which the 
Board of Directors is “ a place for gainmg experience-”? — A Gradually after thcj get 
experience more capital will be attracted 

Q Do 30U think British capital will be attiacted at all?— A Not immediatelj 
Q How IS the capital to be found m the first instance ’ — 4 We will have to find it- 
in the country 

Q But you stait joui jiroposition by saying that it would not bo found’ — A If 
the capital will not come, we will have to sutler to that extent The industry will have 
to be postponed foi the tune being 

Q Would that not afiect the country’— A I don’t think so Certain industries 
can wait 

Q Do 30U think 3'ou would get Englishmen to serve on a Board of Directois where 
half of them are there to gain expeiience? — ^A There will be difficulty 

Q Don’t 30U think that jour whole scheme breaks down? — ^A I don t thmk so I 
have been relating the instance m Spam where two-thirds of the directors aie Spanish 
and work with British capital m the case of lailwajs It is the Spanish Company law 
Q I gather from j'ou that you think that if jour plans do not succeed, it will be 
better to postpone the development of some industries’ — A Yes 

Q You think that although Englishmen like Indians maj expect good returns, their 
wishes ought not to be respected’ — A Thej ought to be respected 

Q Then ^ou would give Goa eminent assistance to English-promoted enterprises m 
order that thej' may get good and quick i-etuins? — A Proiided thej take Indians on the 
Board You came back to school 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q When jou say that Indians should have 
opportunities of gettmg experience of business on the Board, do you contemplate that 
Indians who will be on the directoiate will be devoid of all Imowledge and experience 
or do you mean that they will be men of business who will gain fuifher exponenco 
of the business w ith which thej w ill be connected ’ — A Yes 

Sir F H Stciiart — Q Could you mention, if you are asked, the names of any 
busmess men in Madias who would be regaidcd bj the Indian community as strengthen- 
mg the business capacity on the Board of the Bank of Madias’ — A Yes, a numlier of 
them 

Q Who would be regaided as strengthening that Bond from the busmess pomt of 
view’ — A Yes 

Hon’blc Sir Fazulhlwy Cui rimhhoy — Q Thej' hare no lawjem or solicitois on the 
directorate’ — A Two solicitors on the Board of the Banlv of Madras 

Ron’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — <3 What j 011 contemplate is that such Indians 
should be taken on the Board of Directors who are men 01 busmess experience and 
reputation, though they may not have particular acquaintance with particular indus- 
tries with which they are going to deal ’ — A Yes 

Q You think that then presence on the Board will be of some help to the managers 
of the industries, to the Board of Industries in supplj'mg this mfoimation regarding the 
obtaining of materials, the marketmg of products m India, and dealmg with Indian 
firms’ — A Yes 

Q So that the English diiectors would derive some instiuction from the Indian 
directors, wdiile the Indian diiectors will deiive some knowledge from the English 
directors’ — A They will supply local knowledge of mateiial, labour and market, and 
the English directois will supply more technical Imowledge of the mdiistiics with winch 
they are financed 

Q So that it will be a school for both? — A Well, if it is to be called a school 
Q Don’t fight shy of the word “ school ”, the whole world is a school, we. Mem- 
bers of the Commission, are at school Youi whole point is that, as you haye quoted the 
remarks of Sii William Clark, if the desire is to build up industries, the capital, control 
and management should be m the hands of Indians You want all new enterprises to be 
assisted and su modelled — so far as Government can do so — that Indian capital and Indian 
talent will be employed m developing the industries of India’ — A That i<; my mam 
object 

Q European trade and industry has not suftered from want of support from Govern- 
ment nor do they stand in need of such, support from Government It was m lesnonse 
to Indian trade that this Commission was appomted, so that your whole argument is that 
whatever aid is needed by Indians, should be secured by obtaining tlie co-operation of 
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Indians with Engliskmen, so far as the Government can^~-A Yes, and to quote Sir 
William Clark again, lie asked the Council if “ it meiely meant that the manufacturer 
who now competes with you from a distanee would transfer his activities to India and 
compete with you within your own boundaries ” His object was to keep that out 

Q Yon want to provide against that, you want to provide against foreign people 
coming and taking away busmess enterprises? — If they give us experience, I don’t 
mmd 

Q You want to trade with them on the terms that are favourable to India’ -A 

Yes 


Witness Ifo 234 

Sir W B' Hunter, Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of Madras 
Weiiten Evidence 

I haie the honoui to submit a statement of the evidence I am prepared to give 
before the Commission It is observed that the Government of Madras nominated me' 
as a witness having special knowledge of financing of industries and I propose to confine 
/ my remarks almost entirely -to finance and especially to the financing of industries in 
this Presidency 

It IS a pcpalar cry, if not belief, that industiies are strangled in India for want of Fmai omg of 
reasonable financial facilities I can, without hesitation, say that in this Presidency the 
complaint is without solid foundation It is true that large tracts of country still lack 
banking facilities but in all the more important centres of this Presidency a branch 
bank is to be found (vide Appendix I) and I can say that no reasonable business propo- 
sition for financing an industry put before the Presidency Bank is turned down 1 must 
make it quite clear that by financing an industry, I do not mean the finding of the initial 
capital required for the bricks, moitar and machmery, but the working capital required 
to finance the stocks The business a Presidency Bank may undertake is strictly 
confined within certain limits laid down in the Banks Act, and the underwritiilg of 
industrial capital and investing in, or lending on the security of, shares in industrial 
concerns do not, rightly or wrongly, come within those limits ' 

Madras is of course mainly agricultural, but of recent years industrial development 
has been marked, and whereas twenty years ago the industnal concerns we were financmg 
were few and far between, we have now in our books among others — 

Amount borrowed fiom bnuk 


9 Cotton spinning and (oi) weaving mills 
3 Jute mills 
3 Sugar factories 

3 Laige cou mat and matting mills 
101 Eice mills 

25 Cotton ginning mills and presses 
19 Oil mills 

2 Small coir matting mills 

1 Tannery 

2 Silk mills 

3 Saw mills 
5 Tile works 
3 Coffee woiks 

1 Salt factory 

2 Tobacco factoiies 
2 Distilleries 
1 Manure works 
1 Electrical works 
1 Motor transpoit 

In the busv season we have out m advances to those concerns at one time anything 
between Es 175 and Es 200 lakhs Of this Es 110 lakhs are to Indian concerns and 
Es 80 lakhs to European 

As an indication of how the industrial movement is gaining ground in this Presi- 
dency , and how the bank fosters the movement, I enclose a note (Appendix II) written 
bv Mr IV E T Mackay , tlie Bank’s Inspector of blanches on the nee mill industry 
in the delta districts of Kisina and Godavari 
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It 18 probably tiuo that small cottage mdusliies especially m places lai lemuved 
from the operation of a branch bmh aie hampeied by want of finance or giound down 
by the usuiious latcs of tlie \illage moncvlendci , iiul for tins tlie lemcdj would appear 
to be the development of industiial co-operation 

The raising of capital foi largo industrial enterprise is quite auothei m ittci nid 
speakmg for this Piesidency alone, I can say a rery dilhcult one A well-mauagod going 
concern that has been paying steady dividends/ might piobably ruse the net essniy c apital 
lor extension without much diffaculty tiom unong its own sb.iioholdcis iiid nuuagiug 
agents, but a new enteipiise on a laige sc lie would have little clnncc of filling uj) its 
lists by general subscriptions from an investing public, and unless the promoters and 
their liiends were in a position and willing to tike the risk of jiiitting up ncirlj the 
whole capital, the proposal would almost ccitainly fall through In iii> opinion Goidrii- 
ment assistance in some foim or othei, together with the establishment ol Goiernnient 
pioneer and demonstration factories, is very desirable 

In question 5 opinions iie asked on a uious methods of Goieiiinicnt ud and in 
question 6 on the foian of Goaeinmeut coiitiol, il in's, which should be applied 

I am strongly of opinion that it is bettor not to put anj restriction on the manner in 
which Go-vemment assistance may be gnen — a giant-in- iid may be the most suitable foim 
for one industry', wheieas i subsidj oi bounty may bo more useful foi another, or even 
a combmation of three oi more foims of assistance may be desiiatlo Each case should 
be dealt with according to its meiits and requirements, the wishes of the promoters 
being duly considered Anything in the nature of “ these are the lules \ou may take 
it or leave ” should be avoided 

With legal d to control also no haid and fast rule can be laid down, each case must 
be dealt with according to circumstances In my' opinion, howevei, it is essential that 
Government should haie tlie light of full contiol of any concern oi industiy whicli 
receives Government assistance, though it does not necessanlv follow the right will 
be exeicised even in pait 

In my opinion it is vciy desirable that in this Presidency Goaeinment should 
pioneer industiies and establish demonstration factories, but if I niai say so without in 
any way detracting fiom what has alieady been done here in this lespect, I think the 
time has come when all energies and funds available should be turned on to really big 
things allowing in the meantime small things to be promoted by piivale enterprise One 
factoiy does not make an industry Theie aie possibilities md they should be tackled 
boldly We have the raw mateiial in cotton the quality of winch with the assistance 
of the Agncultuial Department is improving, and could be veiy much improved, and the 
market tor the finished article in fine cloths is at our door We Imve groundnuts and 
products of the coconut tree, and important industiics fioin these might leisonably be 
expected, if taken up with deteianination, and above all there should be no limit of any 
kind whatever to the aid which may be given to enterplises because it competes with 
an established external trade 

The stage at which a pioneer factory should be closed or handed over to private 
capitalists or companies cannot be governed by any geueial rule The failiiies may be 
handed over when eveiy hope of success has been given up if any one is foolish enough 
to buy them, but not so the successes or promising ventures They may at any stage 
be turned into companies, and handed ovei to business houses to manage and develop, 
but the share capital or the maior portion of it should be retained togethei with the 
power of full contiol The chief aim to be kept in view is, of couise, the development 
of the industry and not the making of profits, at the same time it is only reasonable 
that when it can be done without detiiment to the chief aim the profits should be made 
so far as possible to countei balance the losses On the other hand, if a pioneer factoiy 
as soon as success is more or less assured, is handed over to a piivate company not only 
are profits lost, but there will be a risk of the establishment of a kind of monopoly, 
whereas if Government keep full control of the parent concern, they will be able to 
encourage development not only by giving financial aid, but by supplving trained workeis 
and managers with all the experience of the initial difiiculties behind them It is by 
building upon such fouiida^aon, I see the possibility of creating' a big financial coipor ition 
for financing the capital lequirements for promoting new industries and developing exist- 
ing ones The creation of a, big financial bank with large capital to finance new incTiistiies- 
is in my opinion beginning at the wrong end and is fraught w ith ev ery possible d uiger 
and pitfall In addition to this the creation of such an institution together with apex 
banks foi co-opiiitive ciedit societies must in my opinion be held in abev nice until siuh 
tune as the formation oi not of a State oi cential bank is definitelv settled 

T’he formation of a State Bank would lelieve one of the principal obstructions to 
development, viz , the inelasticity of the currency and with the removal of that, apex 
banks and industrial banks could be more easily developed, probably in the earliei 
stages as departments of the central bank 
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APPENDIX II 

Note on nee mills in the Guntur district 

The de\elopnieut of the iice mill industiy in the Guntur district is due to — 

(1) the enteipiise of the people nnd then mutual tiiist in each other a Inch 
brought into existence capital raised by co-opeiation, ind 

(2) the financial facilities ofteied ba the Bank of ^Madras 

The usual method of raising capital to start a rice mill is as follows — 

A number of men, say 12, ]om together in the venture and assuming that the 
mill is estimated to cost Es 60,000, thejr decide to take up between them 60 shares of 
Rs 1,000 Each man maj take up five shares or it may be that some take up more and 
others less From among themselves they appoint two managers nho take up larger 
holdings than the others as a rule but not alwaj's for in some cases the managers are 
quite small holders but during their term of management they are required to increase 
their interest in the mills bj special deposit, usually Es 5,000 which is used as additional 
capital and carries interest 

2 To provide for working capital a further call is made of say Es 200 oi Es 400 
per share The woiking capital in itself is not sufficient for the mill’s requirements and 
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the bank is resorted to for financial ussislanco This assistance is gi\en in two wajs 
(a) “ Glean Loans,” {h) “ Produce Loans 7 Clean loans are granted on pronolos signed 
by the tno men nho haie been appointed maiiagcis suppoifod h^ a ptisonnl guarantee by 
those who have taken shares in the mill venture, that is to sny, the tuelve men jointly 
and severally giiainnteo the bank against anj loss arising out of monej advanced oa 
account of the null On the stionglli of this guarantee the bank is enabled to provide 
the additional capital lequircd to cover stocks in process of being purchu'-cd, nulled 


or marketed 

3 Wlien paddy conics freely to the market and when it suits the mill to do so 
“ Produce Loans ” are resoitcd to Puddj bejond immediate rcquiicmcntb is purchased, 
stored in godowns undci the bulk’s lock and kp\ and the bank adviiuis against it 
The paddj remains undci lien until such time is anivals it the miukct arc not sulTicient 
to meet the mill’s requirements 

4 In addition to advancing mono3s to the nulls iii the manner dcsinbcd, advanees 
aie liequentlj granted bv the bank to individuals in order to i liable them to take up 
shares in the nulls The mills with few evccjitions aie not ugistcrcd under the Indian 
Compinies Act but gcnorallv all the parties, embarking on tho venture execute an agree- 
ment Prom time to time nieotiiigs are hold and a record of proceedings maint uned 

5 'ihcic have been disputes among shareholdcts wliieli have brought about the 
tempoiuij flosing of nulls but considering the conscnativc nature of tTie people and 
taking into account the difficulties which .ilwajs h ivo to be ovenomc when new methods 
ind customs arc intioduccd, it is a matter for ‘.itisfaction that the ivots and merchants 


who joined together have bj co-operation aided bv s^-miiatlictic tiiiancial a'sistniice 
been ible to fiimlj establish an important and siiccc-'sful industrj in tho distrut 

tj At the licginniiig of the movement manj difficulties had to be (ontended viitli 
iiid wlulcifiom tho point of view of seciiiitv the haul ’s position was sound, it wa« found 
neccssaiy in the inteiests of the industry to cxereisc a very close supervision and control 
01 Cl e.icii null The bank’s igfnt freqiienllv visited Ihtsi null-, insjiefted the m ithi- 
11013, the qualitv of the out|iut and the simks not iimh i hen, iximuiLd tin null books 
and ficquoutl3’ advised it the beginning as to how the books should bo WTittcn up 
and accounts prepared Jfilbis weie also advised ns to maikcts lud wore brought into 
touch with bineis thiough the bank’s agent at the eon-iinung (intie- I In teiidcncv 
to sell rice to too gioat an extent on credit had to bo checked and tho iieeessitv of 
collecting sale-proceeds wilhiii reasonable time insisted on, ?i[ 1113 suggestions linvo 
been made m the direction of getting the nulls to ciiiploj rci>iCbontatives to travel and 
bring tho mill products befoio possible bu3crs but tho advice is not acted upon 'Iho 
Telugu IS much less inclined to travel than the Tamil and in view of this it was suggested 
that a Tamil lepresentative might be engaged bv a combination of nulls to visit southeiii 
places in their joint interest, but tho suggestion has ncvei been acted upon and the 
opposing interests of tho individual nulls are against it It maj however bo mentioned 
that at the present moment, at tin iiisl nice of the Allcjipev agent, mill managers 111 tho 
Guntiii and Tenali districts aie being placed in toiieli with a firm of the west loast who 
are piospectivc buyers of C00I3 iice for the tea and rubber estates under their agency As 
mills incieased impi-nvements in stiuctuie fioni an iiisuraiue jioint of view were suggested 
ind cairied out and gcuerall3 speaking the bank’s agent had to take much the suno 
interest in these mills as if he himself wore part owner or joint manager In one case 
on visiting a mill it was found that the structure showed signs of weakness, the plar 
and vibration of the machinerv was shaking tho building Expert opinion was adv'iscd 
and insisted on with tho result that at a comparativ elj small cost the building was 
made secure and stable and a serious disaster nvoiacd 


7 The history of one mill may be of interest At a certain village a considerable 
business was done in selling biown or loiigli laeo to tlie nulls The paddv was husked 
in hand-mill and the rough rice wns sold to the mills but wlien the demand for raw iico 
gave way to the greatei dem md for boiled iico the men concoincd found that what thov 
had rogaided as a suie business wns disappearing The3 consulted together with tho 
lesult that a number of small metal boilers were jniiehnscd and placed in various backvards 
where small drying platforms were also laid down The paddj was boiled, dried on 
the platforms, put through tho hand-mills and tho rougli rice sold to tho mills Some time 
after this they had a further consultation which resulted in their combining together, 
capital on the lines ilicady described was laised with the bank’s assistance and a rice 
mill erected This rice mill wliicli is successfully working is managed by two of tho 
v’lllageis and is financed by iho bank 

8 Prior to tho year 1906 tlioro were only a few rice mills in the Godilvari, Guntur 
and Eistna districts The number has since increased yery largely and during this 
year (1916) the bank has financed in these districts ns manv as 74 rice mills in addition 
to which there are others, though I behove not manj , who have not come to us for 
assistance 


9 Capital for cotton ginning factories is raised in the same mannci and these 
factoiies are financed by the bank on the same lines as tho rice mills 

10 The following figures showing our advances outstanding in the Guntur, Goduvan 
and Kistna districts in May 1906 and our deposits (other than Government) on the- 
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^ame date compared witk oui present investments and deposits in these districts 
Jnay be interesting as showing that banking development in the districts in this Presi- 
dency IS at present almost entirely one sided — 


Total advances on Slst May 1906 
Do do 1916 


Total deposits (otliei thou Government deposits 
1906 


Total deposits (other tlion Government d(epoqits 
'1916 


bin 

on 


Lakhs 


Rs 


22 


131 

Increase 

109 

31st May 

Slst May 

14 

26 

Increase 

12 


Oii\L Emdesce, 29iii Jakuahi 1917 

Sv F H Stcicart — Q llov long h'i>e yon been Secretary and Tieasurei of the 
Bank of Madias** — A Eleven 3 ears 

Q Before that, j'ou vcie a uumbei of jeais in the bank’s service? — A Total service 
now over 28 3 ears I have held various appointments including that of inspector of 
agencies 

Q And 3'ou have theiefoie an intimate peisonxl knowledge of the bank’s work? — 
A Yes 

Q You aie in favour of Goveinment assistance foi the development of industries** — 
A Yes 

Q Einancially and by means of the establishment of pioneer and demonstration 
•factoiics** — A Yes 

Q Hon could that financial assist ince be best given ? Could it be com euientl3' 
-and UBefull3 given thiough the Presidency banlvs** — A The Presidency banks would, 
no doubt, finance the stocks, but the Govenunent financial assistance required is more 
in the shape of shaic capital 01 perhaps debcntuies The Presidency banks could not 
do that undei the Act 

Q And also it is not e\actlv banking business'* — A Yes So fni as this Presidenc3 
IS concerned, there has not been ani trouble jibout financing the working capital of 
industries 

Q You do not see an3 particulu need foi modification of the Piesideuci Banks 
Act** — A Yot with that end in viev 

Q You divide industries into smaller and larger industries and 3'ou think that the 
smaller and cottage industries can be dealt with bv means of private enteiprise and co- 
operation and that evers ivailable assistance should be given to them b3 the Depart- 
ment of Industries** — A That is m3 idea I should like the Department of Industries 
to take up some reallv* big thing to pioneei 

Q You would put on the bigger things to the Department of Industries** — A 

Yes 

Q You sa3', “ the creation of a big financial bank with large capital to finance 
Jievx industries is, in my opinion beginning at the wrong end ”, but you indicate that 
-a big financial corporation might do better Would that be a private corporation? — A 
Mv idea vas that it could come b3 the Government pioneering big industries They 
will hold the bulk of the share capital to start with and then they will hand over the 
factory when it has developed and proved itself to be successful'-and then let go a certain 
amount of shares still holding control of the concern Then they would start another 
factory and hand it over still holding a sufficient number of shares to ensure control 
These Goveinment shares would eventuall3 be the foundation of the financial corporation 

Q And 3'ou would suggest the Government disposing of the factories one by one 
and not handing them in a bod3' to certain houses That would tend to establish a 
■monopoly ** — A Yes 

Q You will.have to be careful to avoid that** — A Yes You can hand over the 
management without the absolute control You can let the business house working it 
have a certain proportion of the shares 

Q How do V'ou think that the Depaitment of Industries should be constituted** 
Should there be a Board as well** — A I think that an Advisory Board would be a good 
flung 

Q Standing 01 permanent** — A You may have one or two permanent members with 
powei to add to their number for every particular industry you want to take up or inquire 
unto 
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Q Would it Lave budgetted funds — ^this Department of Industiics oi would it 
have to go to the (iov eminent ns the occasion aiises? — A It would be well to Lave a 
ceitain amount budgetted foi goner.il expenses but power to exceed budget when required 
should be freely gi\ou when possible 

It would bp pioMUcial in each case'' It would not be imperial P — A Each 
piovmce would be well to have its own 

Q With a Imperial Diiector-Gcneial of ludustiics perhaps? — A Yes 
Q \ou reici to the vciy laige sums jou have given out in advances to the dilicient 
eoneeius duiing the busj eeason I sujipose that monej is handled in specie practically 
entirely P — A \ou refer to industiies proper oi to trade in general 

Q I suppose to finance the various crops? — A No, it is not all in silver In some 
districts in the Picsidency notes are received and used freclj 

Q Is thcie complete willingness to take notes'' — d I think so in some distnets 
though not in ill 

(J With lefeicnce to jour leniaik in the last piiagraph of jour note with regard to 
Stito bank, one* of the functions of the State bank, I supjiose, would be to take up tho 
paper currencj ^ — A Yes, and develop a {oitain amount of paper monev 

Q But might not that have i ictaiding ellect? The Goveinment note-, iie gradu- 
ally becoming, it would appeal, moie populai among the people incl if joii wish to 
make uiy ohange, it might be apt to have a ictaiding elleet'’ — J Bcesuse I think vou 
might hand the papei eurienev over to be woikcd bv the State bank, it would not 
necessarilj follow tint Goveinment guaiantce is to be withdrawn 

Q You would agieo tint aiiv attempt to foiee tlie populaiisuig of Goveinment 
currencj' notes would dpfeit its own ends? It must come graduallv ■’ — A Yes But 
tile ojiening of new bi inches in all the ontl'\ing distnets that have not got anj banking 
facilities would, in itself, spiead thosisc of einicncv notes 

Q Gin jou give inv idea as to what piojiortion of tho capitil that is used in 
fiuaneing the movemeuts of ciops is non-Europeans in this Presulencs ^ — d I am 
ifraid I could not give vou anv esliinatc of tliat 

Q A veij laigc jnopoitiou in tlie carliei stages? — A Of eoiirso a great inanv crops 
tlie Euiopoaii ncvei touches at all One of the verv laigesl is nee The nee eroj) in 
this Piesideiiev, so fai is I know, is not touched bv a single Euiopean Cotton to i eci- 
tain extent is in the hands of Indians mil a laige pioioiiion of it is financed fioni 
Bomb fv,, 

Q You do giant loans veij fiech indeed on agrie ultural pioduce? — A Yes 
Q Dndei neccssaij safeguai els — d Yes 

Q And act thiough youi agents — A Yes We do not giant loins- against piodiue 
in Jladias to anv huge extent Theic is verj little demand for such necommodation 
exce])t from the small dealers whose transactions it would be too difiicult to follow 
These sin ill men eiie fin meed bv the sluollh and native bankers down here, that is, 
Naitu] kotUii Chctii<t, and we finance the yattuKlottai Chettir to a large extent On the 
other hind i laige jioition of the business it the blanches of the Link is in the foim of 
loins igainst produce 

Q A witness told us the othei daj with lefcrence to the Beihanijmi distiict — I do 
not think he stated it ns i fact — but he said that lie believed that the bank discontinued 
latelv the gianting of loans on pioduce and that theie bas been i disloe ition of trade 
there Is that so^ — A It is tiaic we recently closed down all business in Berhampur 
Originallv we had a hi inch it Btoihampur and we closed that down about 15 years ago 
It did not pav We elosed shoitlv aftei the railwaj had been built theie, and tiade was 
drawn iwav from Bkjrhampui to othei centres A few jcais ago we attempted to work 
Beihampui as an outagency fiom Yiri.aiiagiam, which is a ven long waj off and we 
gave it i trial in more vvajs than one, but there was practicallv no business going on 
theie There was no mercantile firm thcic to whom we could entrust the business and 
so we closed it down As a matter of fact, it meant a question of undei Ps 50,000 to 
finance all the business ofieiing theie, and there was no dislocation of tiide,bv our 
blanch being closed down 

<3 II IS the Bank of Midi ns ns such tikeii inj inteiest oi done niiv thing to he]]) tlie 
co-opeiitivc movement in tins Piesidenev ? — A We have not taken anv active pait 
in the starting of individual societies, but we hav*e been verj sj'inpatlietic towards the 
movement The present position is this The Madias central uibaii bank which 
IS moie 01 less an apex bank in this Piesideiiey has a cash eicdit account fiom us to 
the maximum allowed undei oiii bv -laws 

Q On what security? — A The securitv of the pronotes of the rural societies to whom 
it advances 

Q Is that quite in order under the Banks Act? — A Yes The pionotes aie pajable 
on demand They are notes from the rural societies in favour of the urban bank ind wo 
hold them as securitv' for the cash ciedit In addition to that, some yeais ago the 
Eegistiai asked us if we could not do something more to help the district co-opeiative 
hanks that finance the smaller luial societies aiicl wo said that we would be veiv glad to 
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consider an\ definite proposition that he put up, and so fai we hare nevei turned down 
any business that he has lecommended At present the Coimbatore District Drban Bank, 
Tnchinopolj District Bank, Salem District Bank, Madura, Ramnad, Tanjore and 
Kistna Banks have cash credits with us 

i)/3 C E Low — Q When youi hank advances money to industrial concerns, to 
what extent does the bank go into the afiairs of the mdustry and the way it is conducted ^ 
— A If it is a large concern, such as the Buckingham Mills and the Carnatic Mills, we 
hai e their b ilance sheets, and v e know their position and u e do not require to enquire a ery 
closelj into then aftairs With regard to small concerns that are not joint stock com- 
panies but are piivatelj owned, such as oui i ice mills and things like that, we know the 
people who aie running them and make further enquiries as to their means and integrity 
and accordingly we mikt oui advances oi refuse them 

Q ITou go more on the chaiactei of the persons who are responsible for the concern 
than the concern itself'* — A We have got to take veij' largely into consideration their 
business qualifications then ability nid integrit5' 

Q But you do not inspect then books and that sort of thing bi an officer of the 
bank'* — A We hare done so 

<3 It would be exceptional P — A It is not oui general laile With regard to the 
lice mills, OUI agents in certain distiicts have largely assisted them in their book- 
keeping aid the w ijs of conducting then business So far as their stocks are concerned 
we examine then books and we get leturns of the stocks the-^ hold, what then sales 
liar e been, etc 

Q Ton say, “ The creation oW big financial bank with large capital to finance new 
industries is in mv opinion beginning at the wrong end and is fraught with every 
possible danger and pitfall ” When jou saj new industries, would not the industrial 
bank to i veij' large extent also finance the extension of an existing industiy? — A 
Certainh it will do that I am confinmg myself to this Presidency I am not speaking 
for the other Presidencies where industries are so much fuiiher advanced than here 

Q As a rule, a veiy large pioportion of the business of the industrial bank, in 
the first instance, would be the extension of existing industries as compared with new 
industries'* — A Tes But if you start a financial coiporation with a very large capital, 
vou have immedntelv got to build a number of mills and the probability is that a good 
mani industries will find development in being over-done 

Q I asked jou what jou thought the danger would particularly be'* It would have 
to be a big banli, or else it could not undertake that kind of business at all'* — A It 
would hav e to be so 

Q Because it will have to distiibute its risks'* — A Tes 

Q Do j oil think that it is likely that in this Presidency you will be able to distri- 
bute youi risks sufficiently?* — A Hot at present But there are certain possibilities 
li begun quietly and gradually worked out 

Q I notice in the list oi industries which you say your bank has been conceinedi 
in financing, you mention only one tannery ? — A Tes 

Q In view of the large number of tanneries, some of them of importance, which 
exist in this Presidency, it is verj^ curious P — A As a matter of fact, tanning industry 
IS one that the bank has always fought very shj of It is rather a speculative business 
and to a large extent the tanners are already fully financed by the big firiii'- 

Q Tou do not finance them duectly^, but they are financed by the exporters whom 
jou finance in turnP — A Tes As a matter of fact, exchange banks really finance a 
greater portion of that It is export business and it goes to them naturally 

Q Tou prefer to allow the financing of these tanneries to be conducted thiough 
some firm that has made relations with themP — A And eliminate the danger of the 
same stock being financed twice over , * 

Q Supposing it IS a question of Government financial assistance by a loan, do 
vou think that the loan should be given by Government or preferably hy the Indus- 
trial bankP — A By the industrial bank That is what the mdustnal bank is intended 
for 

Q Apart from the fact that Government will be domg the industrial bank’s business 
the industrial bank will bring more reason to bear on the thing than the Government P — 
A Tes The bank would be more in touch with the business 

Q Do you think there would be a large business for the industrial bank to do for a 
number of years P — A Hot in this Presidency 

Q Tou think that there is a case for the Gov ernment retention of management of 
pioneer factory in order to supply trained workers and managers P — A Tes That is one 
of the important reasons for Government having the contiol 

Q How are ^ou going to prevent a pioneer factory with Government money behind 
it from competing in an unfaii way with the existing concerns that are started there- 
after p I do not say that it is at all impossible, but what would be your suggestion for 
preventing itP — A I should think the natural extension of the industrj'- would he through 
Government subsidiary companies 
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Q That might consideiably increase the Government’s liabilities foi piopei manage- 
ment which would not be desuable? — A Yes I did not consider that, but I do not 
consider it a mattei of great importance Though Government has power of control they 
would not necessarily exercise the power 

Mr A Cliatterton — Q Would you suggest teriitonal distribution of activity in 
that caseP — A When subsidiary oi independent concems are started, they might arrange 
with the oiiginal concern that they should not compete in certain areas 

Mr C E Loiu — Q Or they might sell their output through a common igency? — A 
They could ^sell their output through a common agency I think that the evils of com- 
petition between a new concern and one that had been pioneered by Government can be 
exaggerated because they cannot both be working under identical conditions It is 
quite possible that the private concern would be working under more favourable 
conditions 

Sir F II Stcwari — Q The ob]ect of the Go\ eminent institution mil be partly 
educational ^ — A Yes 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q You saj, “ It is a popular cij, if not belief, 
that industries are strangled in India foi want of reasonable financial facilities I can, 
without hesitation, say that in this Presidency the complaint is mthout solid founda- 
tion ” You refer there to agiicultuial industries mainlj ^ — J. Ifo 

Q You lefei to manufactuiing industiies alsop — A Yes 

Q How many weaving mills are you financing here? You say “ nine cotton spin- 
ning and (oi) weaving mills — A There are nine altogether Three of them are spin- 
ning only fire are spinning and weaving and one weaving only 

Q Ale these owned bj European foms^ — A Some of them are 

Q Which of these ^ — A It is not quite correct to say European owned — ^we will 
aaj, European managed Most of them have i good many Indian shareholders as well 
There are the Buckingham Mills, the Carnatic Mills and the Bangaloie Woollen and 
Cotton Mills which are managed bj’’ Messrs Binny &, Co The Coimbatore Mill is 

managed by Messrs Stanes A Co , but a good deal of the capital is Indian capital 

In Mysore, the Spinning and Wea\ing Mills vie managed by Indians with Indian 
capital Mall mill is entirely Indian capital, but it has been handed over to the manage- 
ment of Messrs Stanes & Co , because Indian management was not successful Kales- 
waram mill is entirely Indian capital and Indian managed It is managed by a big 
Nattukkottai Chetti Eoilpatti Mills are owned and worked by Indians 

Q In what way do you finance — on the security of stocks P — A It reallj comes to 

security of their stocks To a certain extent we work in this way We take a pro-note 

jointly by the managing agents and the company for a certain amount, say for five 
lakhs or six lakhs, or whatever it may be, and they undertake to hold all the stocks 
or the equivalent against it and we get a monthly statement of the stocks on hand 

Q Are the three jute mills mentioned in your written statement Indian''or Euro- 
pean P — A They are all Indian The biggest jute mill is part of the South Indian 
Industrials It used to be the old Arbuthnot Industrials, but it was bought over bj 
the Hajis and it is worked by them 

Q You saj that these industries have not found any difficulty iii obtaining' finau- 
c lal help Ha\ e you had any proposition before j ou for capital for starting industries ? — 
A Ho I do not think we have had any special application except in cases of the 
small rice mills They put up a certain amount of cash^nd we give an advance on the 
personal security of those interested to build godowns We help them as far as we can 
within safe limits without tying up an, undue amount in brick and mortar and machinery 
That we cannot do 

Q Do these iice mills genenllj prepare rice for export — that is, the 101 rice mills 
that you speak of P — A Hot entirely for foreign export There is very little that goes 
to Europe 

Q There is not very much foreign export trade in Madras in riceP — A Theie aio 
two places that a certain amount goes to, Ceylon and Mauritius, verj little goes to 
Europe 

Q To SumatiaP — A Hot \eiy much from this Presidency They used to get iice 
from Rangoon and Siam 

Q In Madras it is mostlj boiled riceP — A To a very large extent, it is boiled 

Tice 

Q I have heard it stated that your branches are only in places where there is a 
brisk export or import trade Is that so? How far is that statement correct? — A It 
could not be further away from the truth It is not so The amount that we finance 
for foreign export is very very small comparativelj speaking It so happens that we 
have got a great many of our branches in sea-poit towns, but you have got to go back 
to the dates when those branches were first started — in those days there weie nO' com- 
munications but by sea 
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<2 And tliej have stayed there? — A Yes The trade has concentrated there and 
railways ha^ e concentrated there The great difficnlty of going inland and opening more 
branches is the want of lesonrces 

Q What resouices^ — 4 Banking resomces 
' Q Ton have got blanches in seven places oi nine at present in this Piesidency? — A 
We have nineteen blanches and five sub-branches -where -we ha-\e in officer stationed 
and in addition to these five out-stations where we have an officer stationed perma- 
nently, we have a number of small places, some practically in the -ailds -nhere tlieic 
IS no means of getting to them excepting by walking over the paddj fields when the 
canals are closed to traffic We haae an Indian stationed at these places who takes 
charge of the produce that we grant loans uxion 

Q How many districts do these branches coier** — A There are 24 districts in the 
Presidencj and we have got sixteen branches in fourteen districts In some districts 
we have more than one branch, and there aie ten districts with no branches There 
are six Hatne States and we lia-ve thiee blanches in tw'o Native States One Natne 
State has two branches, and there are foui Natiae States without branches ' 

Q So fai as British India in the Madias Presidency is concerned, jmu have ten 
branches P — A Ten districts without a bianch Fourteen districts out of 24 have got 
branches I can admit that India is undei-banked 

Q. The total number of branches that you haae is altogether nineteen P — A Yes 
One of these branches is not in India but m Colombo 

Q You yourself feel that these aic not sufficient foi the financing of industries 
in this Presidency? — A I haao ilwajs thought that India is under-banked, and one 
difficultj IS to get resources ivith which to open more branches We have got to 
lemembei that a b ink has two sides On one side it borrows and on the other side it 
lends In new br inches 105 experience is that it is always in one waj that banking 
facilities are wanted, that is, facilities foi loans There is no object in opening branch 
banks when you base not got money enough to go round That is the sole reason of the 
want of deaelopnient of banking in this Presidencj 

Q You haae been helped In Goacinment b} vei} large balances lecently You 
cannot legitimately complain of want of money p You hare had the use of Government 
balances to a very large extentP — 4 Not to a leij luge extent We bare got much 
less now than dO 01 40 5 cars ago We have on 111 average about a ciorc of lupees and 
I am very thankful to Goyernmeut foi it, but I should be more thankful if they gaae 
me mothei two ciores, and it could be used to veij good purpose in this Presidency 
Q Ha\e jou anj thing to suggest as to how more capital could be obtained from 
the people, foi instance P — 4 It is bejond me anyhow to induce the people of India 
to put their money into banks 

Q Don’t JOU think that what is needed is that there should be a regular banking 
oiganisatiou, to pioyidc a vciy much larger number of banks both in the districts and 
tahsils, for a Piesidencj' like tlusP — 4 Eaerj thing depends upon funds Provided 
tboic was no lick of funds sufficient branch banks would quicklj follow 

Q The population of this Prosidencj is neaily forty millions p — 1 Quite possible 
Q You had, for instance, in England, 7,000 banking offices in 1913 In Ireland you 
have 863 banking offices and in Scotland 956 P — 4 Yes 

Q Compared to the faeilities which those banks provide foi the people of the 
United Kingdom, you might saj that the banking facilities here are extremely pool 
and uiisitisfaetoryP — 4 Yes, but theie is this difficulty that you seem to overlook A 
gieat proportion of these branches aie what we call deposit blanches They simply get 
deposits 

Q I want to go to the root of the matter What do jou think led to the deaelop- 
ment of banking theie and what stood in the way of banking hereP You haye been 
connected with this bank for 28 years Has any elVort been made by the Government 
during the last 28 jears that you have been connected with this bank to train Indians 
jU banking methodsP — 4 I do not follow the puiport of your question Is it to tram 
the general public to appreciate the value of banks 

Q No To train Indians to manage banks, to run banks as managers P — 4 I do 
noi suppose so 

Q Nothing has been done? — 4 I do not suppose so 

Q Don’t you asenbe this want of growth of banking largelj to the absence of this 
kind of education P — 4 No 

Q You know that in Japan in the course of 30 or 40 years they have developed 
b inking to a very large extentP — 4 Yes 

Q You know that the Government there have taken definite steps to impart -and 
liain the Tapancse young men in methods of b inking P — 4 Yes 

Q Don’t you think that a siniilai course, if adopted here, would spread a knowledge 
of banlang business among the people and would create more confidence in banks and 
induce Indians to invest their money in banks? — A I do not think so I think you have 
got to go deeper 
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Q Wlmf IS il*' — 1 J tliink to a Iiuge <xlcnt tht iroubit is in tin liiflnui 1 iw of 

filUl-CssjOU 

Q In isliat v,n '■' — 1 You tiikf nn nnilnuicd Jltiulu finiilv Soi imtami A imn 
tan make no jinnihion for Ins sufe «\tcptnipr !>} tlif Jiwelltts Unit In lonls on inr A 
man ( innot put mone% in dejiosits an<l nnliihtiial (oncinis to laaK jnin i-mn for Jiis 
svift Slie « ini', natuialh soiiu |nmisioii loft for Inr ospnialK if tlieie is no son and 
llicio IS no partuulir lo\o foi lioi You fake tin Mulnimm nlnn law of sn, (o-sjon It 
IS trm tin* ladios of iln> fannh are ontitlod to i urtain aliare, Inil lliiv litre unfoitu- 
naloh tlio f/ot/ut ssslnn an(rtli(\ diwnd upon ofrents oui«itIe and tin prolialiihlj 
IS tliat in a gnat mam i.isis llio\ mil in smndlid In tlieir ii>;( at' and the < iin‘( qin in < 
IS (li i( tins nanl to lint tlnir iinim \ inirin diati Is iindi i fin ir lonlrol and tin last 
ssas to pit that is to li.iso intnal pold in tlnii pos-i «<ioii That is not pet nhar In this 
lonnlis nther ] li.)])|ii lit d to haso i consi rsation s ith the Iiniinia] \d'|stt to tin 
lipsplinn Gosiinnunt and I asl i d him ihout tin Innrdiiip of j old, .nid !<■< told nn 
ivnitls the saini tlmip ohlaiind in Ipspl sir the Miileimm nlnn loin-' pn ft n nof 
for Imsinp pold under their possi sion 

(J I fill that sou all not still iiiforiind on that point Ntt sou itsare fllat i stis 
laipe mimhei of llindns hsinp in joint finiilns h'isi In < n lairsinp on liiisine-.s for 
geneialiotis ^ on iiiiphf sn almost nut pi r rent— 1 me to amon<.' tin tridinp lom- 
iniinitus'' — 1 J’hi trnliMp loininiinits is sirs sirs 'mall and I am liiltinp 'ininlls 
I talk of this I’residi in s md 1 ii'lint ins ri mar! s to this l*ri siderii s T do not » nov 
ssliat mas he pomp mi m Itonihts , linmhis n mni h fnitlni ndsainMi than tlndf.is 
in indnslriis md liades fn Maifi.i' oiir liadeis prntnalh 1 1 1 [i no i iptfal in fin ir 
tradi in rash thiir i ipit.il is ui land and lioitsis and jis'tifir. 

Q on are uwau that msislmints m hanks ate a iinittir of iiidit oiossti) m all 
iinmtnes*' Lsen in 1, upland it lee Imn promnp so tint if son lompsii tin fittum of 
Unpland id se iis apo si itli thosi of tin pn i nt d is , son mil find a trt im ndoiis difn rr nn ^ 
— 1 '\(S 

Q And so also iiisi stini iits m Innks Insi proun i nonomisls m I ipin diitmi; tin 

lislthiiis s I irs and also m olln r (onntrn s*- — 1 Yn 

(J Ills that not hull a matter of edin ilion in tin stass 'ind nnfhols of hink* 
nip-' — I I’artls that lint tliiifls to n itnn! disdopmenl dm to tin imreti'iti siei'th 
of tin lonntrs 

Q So lliat it lome to this, that hue simian ammnt for this s ant of di Sflojnri nt 
paitls osimp to the ahsi nee of ssi iltli and pulls to tin alis'im of a 1 nor lidpe of (he 
modem methods of limkiiipe — 1 I sson't ms tint 

Q ^ ike for iiislann the sismps hanks Yon liinl that Indnns an Inrinls inse.t- 
inp inones m the postal sssmps Innks^ — ! Yi - to sonn istont 

(J Vnd thes in msistmpmnnes m i o iipi r itisi soeietn'*'' — 1 1 o ii i ■ ri nn exti nt 
(J Is It not dni to tin fail tint sismi,s liaiils him lain iiistitntid and lO iiperitise 
banks base hem mstitiiled' — 1 T'ndouhti dis If this had not been instiiufid flies 
could not put innni s into tlnm 

Q If tlios sifts' not III ixisliini sslnn I'onid flies jiut, iinmes ' ^on think th it 
short of the dmnilition of llie joint f mills ssstcrn md short of a ihanire m the pitnlii 
ssstem amoiip tin \f tihammadan*' flnii |s no step siliieh son tan rieoinmend to (lor- 
ernment to jiromoti pn itei insestments in hiinis*' — 1 I do not tliinl that ansthinp 
th it jou timid do mil indineapri ili r msistmmt m h mkmp’ i si ejifmp- imtiinil desilnp- 
inent I hose said before, India is iiinli r-lian) ed and if 1 hid the posier and 

roioni cs I ssould hise h ml s ojiened iseissilien Hut iserssslun sse pn it is a i isi 
of ssaiifinp to 1)01 ion fnun the haul and not pas mp moms m md tin diselopment 
of a inmilier of lii-aiieln ■; must neiessirils be doss 

Dr E llnplui^im — Q In tases siliere son hisi opened bnimhes m thi mnfaisil 
do sou find that there is a preif deselopmeut m tin numhn of depositor-*' — I An 
the deselopmeiit IS sen sloss 

Q It IS so slon Is to dihemu ipe sou from i \tendmp- the numhn of hrmihrsO — 1 
1 Mould not sas ditcourape As lonp aa sse base pot ic-ouitea il-insliere in Iik' lenfres 
sve mil go 111 spite of the fait tint it i- sirs sloss desilopmenf It is so -Ion that it 
has not ciiahlcd us to open ns quiekls ns sse ssonld otheiMi-o Imse done 

Q AMint do sou mean hs sismp that India is undi rlinnki d Is i( that there is 
not a snfiicient inimhei of brnnelies foi the sire of the i onnlrs 1 Yes 

Q And sou ennnof suggest atis means bs ssliuli tbnf parfinilar diflimlls inn bo 
pot osei ” — A To ms mind the foriniilion of a big Stale bank ssifb the papir currencs 
Mould help sers largels It is not the que-tion svbellier a bnndi piss or not, that 
pipseiits the incieaso of biaiicbes I am quite prepared fo open bianilics at mans 
jilaees (bat I kiinsvMill nof pas foi mans stars fo come T kuosr esentiialls flies mil 
be made to pa% but I base not pot the resources to open 

Q Youi bank needs issist mre to enable if fn earn mif flint untieular form of 
deselopmcnt ? — A Tes 
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Hon’ble Fandit M M Malaviya — Q 'When vras the Indian Bank staited? — A 

1907 

Q And it was staited on the failure of Messrs Arbuthnot A Co P — A Shortlj after 

that 

Q Ale you auaie that a lot of inouej was imested in Messrs Arbuthnot A Co P— A 

Yes 

Q Yeailj a croie of iiipeesP — I should think probably that there was fully two 
cioie of lujiees 

Q It was nearly all or mostly Indian money p — A Yo A crore of rupees was Indian 
money The total amount of deposits in that fiim was oiei two cioies and I should 
think that oaei half was Indian money, but I do not know the details' 

Q About cioie of money was Indian money P — A Yes 
Q And it came from the Madias Presidency p — A Yes 

Q You aie auaie also that the Indian B'ank has attracted mostly Indian capital p — A 

Yes 

Q And it has now got a working capital of nearly fifty lakhs P — A About 50 lakhs 
Q Is not that cleai evidence that Indians are u riling to imest money m banks P — A 
I do not think that 50 lakhs is a a cry big sum for a big Piesidenca like this 

Q Do you think that uithout the enormous helii which the Presidency bank has 
been receiving from the Go^ eminent it uould hare done better than the Indian bank 
has done during the last nine yeaisP — A I haae nothing to say against the Indian bank 
I have no doubt that the Indian B'lnk is doing most evcellent work and I have no 
desiie for it otherwise than that it should prosper 
« 

(At this point the Commission adjourned and resumed after an intenal) 

Q You aie an are that a good dc »1 has been said about Indiins not being appointed 
-ns directors of the Presidency banks, and I find in youi CMdeuce before the Eoy'al Com- 
mission tbit you espiessed youiself in faaoui of the appointment of Indian directors 
Am I right in that aiewP — A I do not remember having expressed that view, of being 
in favour of an Indian director I do not think I was asked the question I was simply 
asked whether there were any' Indian directors, and I said no, and that, so fai as I 
could lemembei, there had never been any occasion when an Indian director had been 
proposed 

Q You Mere asked why no Indian directois had been a 2 ipointed by the bank and 
you said that a large proportion of the shares of the Bank of Madias weie held by 
Europeans and no Indian directors were appointed by the shaieholdei-s and ymu did 
not think that there had been within ymui recollection an Indian director proposed Since 
that evidence was gnen I understand that a gentleman was proposed and that he was 
defeated Is that soP — ^A It is a fact that on one occasion theie was an Indian proposed 
but he was not eligible and then they proposed some one else and he was not elected 
Q Don’t you think that it would be an adaantige to have some Indians as directors 
of the bankP What is your personal aiewP — A My personal new is that it is not a 
racial question at all We vant on the diicctoiate ot the bank the best men that we 
can get hold of 

Q The bank has been in existence smee 1876 under the present Act? — A Yes 
Q Is it not strange that you have nerei found one single Indian gentleman, apart 
irom any racial consideration, whom you could elect as a director P — A I do not think 
there is anything very extraordinary about that After all, you take Madras itself 
You find that all the large industrial affairs are run by Europeans and all the big traders 
are Europeans 

Q^Aie not mam of these European traders and nieichants men of less substance 
indimdually than a number of Indian merchants in Madras P — A I take the firm that 
thea represent 

Q The man is elected ns a director for his personal qualifications P — A Yes Eor 
his jieisonal qualifications and not foi his wealth 

Q And not in connection avith the firm merely P — 4 lie is elected foi his personal 
qualifications, but the question that you asked me just now was whether there were not 
manv Indians of greater wealth than the indnidual partners of the firaip 
Q Yes — A That may be so, I could admit that 

Q And many of these Indian merchants arc carrying on business in then own 
way on a large scale? — A That I am not piepaied to admit I say that there aie 
piactically no large Indian merchants in Madras 

Q What IS youi idea of a large Indian meichantP In order to shoi-teii the point 
have you got in Madias Indian merchants of the same standing, so far as position and 
business experience goes, as several of the individual partners of the European firms 
judging them from the number of shares they hold in the concerns? — A That is indi- 
vidual wealth I am talking of business As business you must take firm against firm 
As against individual capacity for being a director, you must take an individual mdn 
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against an indmdnal man and it is not a question of wealth So long as he has got 
sufficient wealth to obtain the qualifying number of shares and he has got the ability ^ 
he IS eligible and we select him 

Q You do not think that theie liaic been manj Indian mei chants during these 
foity yeais in Madras who could be elected as directors of the Board? — A I do not know 
one that has got tlie qualifications necessaiy foi a directorship 

Q Noi an Indim lawyer? — A I do not set tint ne nant a Ian > or 
Q You have two lawj^efs? — A Wc have our onn solicitors 

Q You ha\e neiei felt the need to get an Indian, — even though an Indian lawjer — 
as a director of the bank? — A The point is this I base no right to select him It 
IS foi the sharelioldeis to select him iiid it is entneh i piuposition foi the shaie- 
holdeis to say nhoni they nant as directors The bmk is a self-go\ erning institution 
and it is the light of the shareholders to elect those nhom they think best fitted 'I haie 
nothing to do nith the election of dnectors If theie is in Indian qualified in eiery 
lespect and they select him I should be most glad 

Q You suggest heie that if a big bank nere est iblished it might not find business 
enough for some time to come Don’t >0x1 think m Mew of the possibilities of industiial 
development in niious directions, luy bank like that which is started should, in the 
course of a feu 3 ears, find enough business to go on uith? — A I see ler} gieat difficul- 
ties ill the oiganisation of the bank To stait uitli, vou must have i very ver5 expensive 
staff of expel ts to enquiie into all the possibilities of neu industiies, and if 30U stait 
to collect a big capital, the first dilficult5 you haio got to encountoi is the difficult3 of 
getting capital for this paiticular purpose I see no leason wh} it should be easier 
to get capital for a bank that is going to finance industiiis than it is to gef capital to 
start the industiies diiect - 

Q Leaving the question of staiting industi'3 itself and confining ourselves to the 
question of the bank, there aie three things on the security of which i bank like that 
might make loans, namely, stocks, machinery anti buildings? — A Yes But I do not 
think that v^ou would advocate tint a bank undei ordinaiy banking conditions should 
P'lant advances in those wa3's It is a financial corporation 

Q I am confining myself to the industrial bank that will be staifed with the 
obiect of helping industries Theie are three things on the seCuiity of which the bank 
might make loans, vi? , stocks, macliineiT and buildings ? — A Yes 

Q Youi present Prcsidenc} bank does lend luonei on the seeuritv of stocks? — A 

'S'es 

Q You do not find au3 difficultv in deciding what monev vou should lend on that 
seruiity? — A No 

Q Then the onl}' secuiity which the new bank will have to deal with will be machi- 
nerv and buildings? — A Yes 

Q Is theie any difficulty in having in estimate mule of the vilue of buildings in 
tlie city ? — A Yes, there is 

Q Are theie not engineers who can tell 3011 what i building should be valued at? — 
-1 A building IS valuable accoiding to the puipose foi which it can be put to If 30U 
have a building erected as a cotton mill and the cotton mill fails and is not successful 
or IS not likely to be successful, that building would be worth nothing, unless it can 
be turned into something else 

Q Suppose 30U want to judge as to what loan 3011 should make, and as to what 
capital has been invested in the building and machineiy, — assuming that you want to 
lend money on that security — would 3 on have any serious difficultv in finding that out? — 
4 No Theie is no difficulty in finding what the building would cost or what the 
machinery would cost 

Q If an industrial bank confines its business fo lending money on those securities 
why should theie be any great need of having a large number of experts on the staff 
to advise it? — A Because I conclude that jou are going to advance against something 
more than what the industries cost to erect and establish Dnless you have some cei- 
tainti' that it is going to be a success, you aie not going to advance money' 

Q Would not the bank judge of all the possibilities befoie deciding it? — A I 
do not think that the ordmaiy banker is qualified Ho is not a technical expert in 
eveiv conceivable tiade 01 industry 

Q He will be able to judge of the value of stocks? — A He will judge of their 
market value 

Q He will be able to get advice as to v'alue of machineiy and buildings? A Yes 

Q On-tlie^e thiee securities would it not be possible to come to a conclusion whether 
he should or should not advance a certain amount of loan, the amount of loan being m 
his discretion? — A I do not think that it is possible unless one knows whether the 
industry' is going to be successfully worked, because I undeiutand your idea is an ini- 
tial advance to enable the industry to be started -You are not asking whether in the 
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case of an ludustrj that has aheadj proaed itself to be successful and 

uork prohtablj' it would be thought advisable to giant a fuithei advanc® tnat is a 

diheiont pioposition 

Q I am asking jou about the case of an industry uhich his seemed capihii 

md has iniested that capital in building and plant and which wants to monej 

in Older to go on with the business^ — A The business is already lunning 

Q The business has been started? — 4 And iiioved itself to be profit^^^®^ 

Q Maj be profitable oi not profit ibk I uish to knoiv uhethei th® could 

loud monoj not onlj on the socuntj ol stocks but also on the secuiitj ofbuilaing and 
machiuerj ? — A A gieat deil would depend on what the lesults of that 
been up-to-date It uould not be sound banking business foi a bank in ™® ordinary 
sense to adi ince against building and pi uit If you hare in industrial 
raises money Lhiefh by capital and by long term dchentuies oi iucon\ertiblu‘^®“®^™'^®® 
debentuios the holdcis uhcitof can only lecovti the money uhen they some one 
else to take them up by selling them oi by passing them from hand to ]i^iid--then tfie 
proposition might be coiisideied If i bink is staited and you hare noth^^'o finance 
you force the pice 

Q Is it not a inattci of tlu lequiied amount of capital that yo'^ 'would take 
in the beginning? — A Yes n + 

Q And there would not be ini piacticil difficulty on that scored ^ou will no 
bo flooded with more inone\ than you want md you will take in as muC^ 
he able to utilise? — A You must have a big capital and a ^ » business 
to start a bink of this description, if it is to be of any use, because yo^ have a very 
large and cxpensiic establislimcnt, and to my' mind it is a point whethr^ (jovernment 
will bo justified in pioiiding this stafl to begin with 

Q Suppose Government did not pioiidc a pice of the money foi tk® 
simph guaiantced 3 pci cent interest foi ton yeais Suppose that Goveri^“®°* ^ 

much only would you hare my obiection to that bank being staitcd v''^™ trov- 
ernmout guarantee'* — -1 I bare no objection to a bank being staited 

Q Do you think that capital will come in with that encouragemeif^^ ^ 
depend on the rate th it you will gne 

Q File OI G pel centf* — A T do not think so j i 

Q The rate of intciest being a in ittcr which has to be determine existing 

considerations at the tune, tliat is a m ittei of detail*’ — A Yes 

Q But if the Goioinnieiit guaiantced what may be regaided as ^ F'^p® 

intoicst, toil think tint prnatc cntcrpiisc would invest its money in sue"® bank ^A 
If Goicrnmont give a pcimancnt guaiantee, no doubt, a ceitain amount nioney will 
bo forthcoming, but I should doubt leiy much if only a guarantee for of years 

IS gnen, because it is au entirely speculative question as to whether this bank will suc- 
ceed 01 not It will all depend on the success of the industries that th®^ ^®?|®® 
the suc(c‘-s of. those mdustiics will depend upon the paiticular expert ^''® 

b.tnk has from the beginning 

Q Ilaae you studied the giowth of J ipintsc industiiis duiing the f^'^nty oi 
thirty yeais*' — I I Inae not made a detailed study of it 

Q Ol of the Germ in industiies with icfeiencc to the methods of )).^okiug*' ^ 

quite well aware of the conditions in Geimany and how they' have spi®VS ^p -tney 
have spiung up gradually They did not stait one greit big financi'}^ corpoiation 
They staitcd a nctwoik of banks that hare to i ceitain extent inaested Oieir money in 
industrial concerns, but they hare actually furnished a large portion tit '•beir siiaie 
capital and in that way in spreading their risks ovci a great many' tiling® successes 
haae made up the losses, and that is where the difterencc conies betwer*^ 
large shue in the capital and lending yoiii money' out on debentiiies t® tliese tilings, 
because your losses in the latter case are not compensated foi by 2 n''r®''sea capital 
■value of shares in successful enterprises as in the former case 

Dr Iloiilanton to the Ilon'hlc Pandit M V Malaiii/a — Q AVhat ai® ^^®®® 
banks '* — A I hay e not got the exact names just now They are mentioned ^®® Deport of 
The Monetary Commission of America which deals distinctly with the fluestion of tiic 
methods of Goiman banking of industries 

Jlon'hle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Of course, safeguards will b® Provided and 
nobody will wish the Goyernment to leap into an onteipiise blindly, but ®*'® ®^^®- 
guards you think that a system of financing industries through the medii^’^.®* indus- 
trial bank, which you might call by' the name of industrial colpoiatioi* “ 3*°^ Dke, 
would be able to afford much assistance to new industries here*’ — A I quite pre- 
-pared to admit that and I should like to see it come about , 

Q We want you to help us with definite and practical ideas as t® * *®^ might 
come about? — I haye indicated in my note the way in which it could be b™Bgfit about, 
and that is by Goyernment pioneering large industries, that is, indi*®*®^®® ®^® 
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liLelj to extend laigelj, and that mil foun the iniclcns capital of the industiial bank, 
and then it ■will giadiuillv deitlop fintlici Thti will haic no depo'-its in the strict 
sense, but inconioitible dcbentuics 

Q The dilhcultj in jiioneciing is that Goieininent tan pioneti onh industiics nluch 
base not been dec eloped ^ — A It could not be ])ionceicd it nlioadc de\ eloped 

Q And thcieloie th it uould limit the srojio ot OoMinment issist inrc sen imrionlj 
if -sou tonfined it to iiicic pioneei factoiies-' — A Yes 1 belieit time is pleiiti of 
loom 

Q But theic IS iBo ])lcut-\ ofioomfoi otliei industiiis uhieh e iniiot bt (iilied pioneer 
industiies non, but nhich need to be dceclopcd in order that the immen-i iju intity 
of lan mateiials nhidi no _au espoiting at jmseiit should hi minufaetured in this 
eoiintn — A Yes Time ibu base got to eonsidei tin intiic-ts of those peopb that 
lune done jiioneti noik, and tluthni in uiiliei stigcs lost hiaMh osti it amt are 
non legitimateh looking to their jiiohl fiom then deteimimfion in taming it thiougli 
Q Xobod^ noiild nish that anj pm itt enterpiise should be hurt b\ am issist into 
tint Goeeinment gnes, but at tin sune time lou should itmcmlm th it then is a lot of 
ai tides being impoited into this eouiitn * — 1 Y’es 

Q And nheii jou luni to fight igiinsi thfse imports \oii do imd Goeerniimit to 
rciidci all the assistance jiossibh to deeelo]) oin on n nn iiiiteiiaK® — 1 1 am qiiito 

in igieemeiit nith tint 

Q You base been in fnoui of i Stott bank being tstiblisbcd foi mam imrs ° — 1 

Yes 

Q Am I light in iiiidei standing- lint sou think tint the Slate b ink slioiild bt a 
pm ite institution'' — I Yes T think ^ou base got the nut It us of it alreide 

Q And ^ou naiit the existing I’lesultnt \ banks to be incorporated into the Si ito 
bank? — '1 A*cs 

Q And the shaieholdeis of the Presidency binks mil t nntiiiiie to be tin sbarcbtddt rs 
of the State hank® — Yes 

Q AVould it not he a cotifindiclnm in liims to speak of it n a Sf At h ink® — 1 Y’oii 
can talk of it as a ceiitial hank The B ink of Lnghiml is i ]im ite institution mth 
pus ate shaieholdeis 

Q The Bank of Tap in is a Stall haul half the slnie eipitii of uhuh belongs to 
the Gosoinmcnt and the othoi hilf to the geimal puhlit "V on think tint the piper 
cuneucy should ho made oicr to this hank Don’t aou thiiil tliat p ijicr curienc} 
■mil receive a rude shock if i ]im ite Innk takes iiji this business® — d I do not **0 
anv othci trouble at ill I should ndeocalt, of toui«e, that it yMUild he still Goeirii- 
niont note undei the Bank’s contiol It mil simph mean that the credit of tlio 
Goveinmout mil he hehind it jiliis the credit of this hank 

Q You do not expect the Goieinment to take im icsponsihility , that is moril 
lesponsihility foi the huceossful eyoiking of this hank® — '1 I do not sa\ for the smetsc. 
fill working of this hank, hut they cm gunrantoe the notes that they issue 

Q Win should not thee keeji it in their omi hand® — A Bicame of the require- 
ments of the country that vniits to exjiaiid in ti ido It is n question of proeiding ciir- 
lency at the tiiiu the eountiy mints tuneiuy and under liank control euiTeiiey uotild 
naturally exjiind eihen roquiicd and dimmish when it has «oned its purpose 

Q Is not Goieinmcut in a much bcttei md immenseh supiimr position to gno 
that elasticity to the hanking system than any jimate contein? — A I do not agree 

il/r C E Lou — Q Was it not the difllculty in Ameritn*’ — A l’’es If the Goy- 
eiumeut handed oser the pipei tuiieuey to the hank, they yiould hayc a yery large 
control in the management of the Stale hank and they yyoiild ilso hayo a yery consi- 
derable share in the profits of the hank 

Hon’hlc Pancht M M Mahnn/a — Q You yy ml Goyeiiimeiit to hiye a large control 
in the niaingement of the li ink md to haye a share in the profits too ®— A Yes 

Q Yon advocite li liigeh on the basis of what obtains in England on the B mk of 
England system® — A I do not ndyocite the Bank ot Eiigland system at all 

Q Is not the modem tendency both in Amenta and Goimany itcoidmg to the 
Beport of the Monetary Commission of lOOS and the discussion that took place in 
Gerinanj after the crisis of 1908, against the %suggpstiou that yon make for a pm ate 
owned hank like the eential bank® — 1 I do not think so at all The Ameiicaii crisis 
was due to clifteiciit things 

Q His not the discussion been against the yieyv that you are adyoeating® A A'o 

Q If it was decided to start a State bank without this pnyato ownership hut a real 
State bank in the full sense of the toim, yvould you he still m fayoin of it® The hank 
would command and utilise the Go\enimeiit balances both here and in England, also the 
paper currency resene and the gold leseno®— A I always think that it is a good thine- 
to make use of what you have got and jon have got the nucleus of it already m the 
Piesidoncy banks 
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Q If a State bank like the one I have indicated to jou were started^ would not 
the balances which the Goveinnient of India and the Secretary of State possess be more 
largely available for the development of Indian industries in India than they would 
be undei your system ^ — A No So far as I see, exactlj the same, only minus private 
capital 

Q I include in the balances, paper cuirencj leseive and the gold standard reserve? — 
d. You have all that in my scheme and j'ou haie piivate capital in my scheme in 
addition 

Q You have not considered how the general Indian public will view a proposition 
like yours ? — A That is a statement not a question 

Hon’ble Sir F azitlblwy Gwrimhlioy — Q You have ]u8t said that you advance loans 
to the cotton spinning and other concerns on two securities*^ — Yes 

Q You do not take the liquid assets tooP Thej give you a statement of the 
liquid assets they possess P — A Yes 

Q Generally you advance to rice mills and other concerns through hundis ° — A No 
Q You directly deal with them ? — A Yes 

Q You send cuirency from heie *’ — A From the branches We have treasury 
branches-, and finance from theie Also to a certain extent we finance on the joint 
pionote of the two managers The mills aie largely conducted by a small co-operative 
society of 12 or 20 people who collect together, of whom two are the managers and these 
two will give us a joint pronote foi a certain amount There is a limit fixed and the 
remainder of the shaieholdeis will give a personal guarantee and that provides suffi- 
cient for oidinary working capital In addition to that, when they want" to take the 
opportunity of favourable prices and make laige pmchases of paddy, paddy is bought and 
put in the godowns and thej hypothecate it to the bank and we advance against it 
Q That is duiing the paddj crop season P — A It works pietty well all the year 
round 

Q And it does not lie idle ^ — A It is utilised more or less the whole year lound 
Q Do you advance laigelj on imports, oi the financing of crops and industries 
01 do jou do hundi business *’ — A To a certain extent, we advance on hundi business 
that IS, among the shroffs, and perhaps we may have as much as 50 or 75 lakhs out to 
them We have a paiticulai class of Indian banker called the Nattulkottai Ghetti 
and we advance largely to him and he in turn advances to the outlying places where 
we have not got any branches As a matter of fact we advance to a very large extent 
for the Burma nee crop A lot of money goes from Madras to Burma to finance the 
Burma nee crop 

Q And do you finance the established industries which you name ? — A Yes 
Q You have never refused the big industrial concerns here any large loans ** — A 
Not anj reasonable finance they want 

Q You are for Government help Do you think that Govefnment ought to advance 
money on machinerj' on deferred payment system? — I see no objection to it on princi- 
ple Every case has got to be decided on its own merits 

Q You know we are considenng a scheme about Diiectois of Industries and the 
Boards of Industries Should they recommend to Government what industries must 
be financed or what people must be supported to start new industries The Govern- 
ment will have their experts who will go down to the place and they will find out 
whether it is feasible or not, and the B<oard and Director will say whether these 
men are capable of starting the industry or not, and on that recommendation the Gov- 
nnment ought to help the particular industry Do you think that Government should 
deal with these different concerns directlj^ through the Board of Industries, or should 
there be some financial bank or corporation as suggested by many witnesses *• 
Supposing there is a Government industrial bank and the Board of Industries 
recommend the bank to adaance such an amount as Goaernment has approved, do you 
not think that it would be a much better machinery than Government directly dealing 
with the different concerns ** — A In this Presidency I think it is better to be direct 
from Government to start with at present and until industries are much further developed 
Q After the industries are developed can it be done ** — A In Bombay it is a 
different question altogether, or Calcutta where you have large jute industries 

H on’ hie Pandit M M Malaviya — Q What is this itinerating expedition to Europe 
to find out a means of disposing raw materials** Who have sent this expedition ** — A 
It is not solely for the raw products but to increase the trade generally of India and to 
try and develop it 

Q Who has sent this expedition ** — A It is largely financed by the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce 

Q And how many gentlemen have gone ** — A Two gentlemen One is a Govern- 
ment official, that is, the Director of Agriculture, and the other is the Deputy Secretary 
of the Bank of Madras The expedition is to Eussia and France 
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Hon’blc Sir Fazulbhoy Ciirnviblwy — Q. Ou joui side ib the iiealtli %erj muck 
divided up? There are no big capitalists to start big concerns, are thcic^ — A No 

Q You recommend that Government should start big pioneer industiies'' — A Yes 
Q And if uorked successfully hand them oaer? — A Yes 

Q To -whom, because j’ou saj that there is no capital in Madras'' — 1 Turn them 
into a joint stock companj and dispose of such shares as they can, Imt liolding a con- 
ti oiling interest in older to bo able to develop 

Q Don’t you think that there -would be niismanagementP — A I do not think so 
The probabilitj is that jou uill find concerns in Cdcutta and Bomb n mil bo glad to 
come down and take a share 

Q That would not bo n good thing for Madias, would it? — A I do not think it -ivould 
be bad It is developing the country, because, after all, the amount that goes by way 
of dividend on an industrj'- is onh a small poition of the honcfit that the country receive-, 
fiom tl'o industry 

Q Then thoie will be ,i cr\ that Bnmbaa ind Calcutta will diain ^Midiis- But 
don’t you think that, in place of that, if the Goaeiniiicnt starts small pioneer faetoiics 
md teaches the people that they tin do likewise the successful small industries will 
be taken by small capitalists just like the ii(( mills''' — 1 Tt, will do good eieiitualh 
but there aio a era few small industncs that I c.in think ol that will tuin mil into i 
big industry The iice mill is here because it is one of the biggest juoducts that we 
have got here and iice mills haae deaeloped aera qiiickla But take cotton it is mother 
thing 

Q Don t -^011 think that it is nece'sar^ foi the Goaeininerit to t ike u]) big industries 
ind pioneer them I think thea can get enough capital from the r ipitalists if thca 
giao them something like jirefcience or guarantee, and it is on the Goaernment side 
that thea are not willing to encouiage it — 4 If aou can start industries with outside 
capital -^ou can do it 

Q IVe want Gnaeinment to guarantee inteiist''' — A I do not --(c the object of 
guarantee if outside canital is coming in I haae no objection ea:cept that if thole is 
a guarantee there must be a guarantee on the othei side that it will not be in ide a close 
monopol-j 

Q ’Theic should bo no monopola ^ — A No 

Sii D J Tai<i — Q IVhat do aou mean ba i iiionopoh in this case '' — 1 If there is 
a pioneer ludustia''^ 

Q You lefor to something ot that kind in aoiii eaidence How could it bt a' 
monopola ° — A If Goaernment guarantees inteiost m the first st iges of this industn — 
theio will be i good deal to find out, many mist ikes are mule and nioiiea is lost to 
s<-int with Goaeinuient has made this good md the industry has been started on i 
sound basis Goaorimient has got all the knowledge of the mistakes that have been 
made befoie and is in \ jiosition to deaelop, but if instead oi developing by formation of 
subsidiaiy companies Goaernment hand oaer the whole concern to piiaate capitalists 
tho industiy will probabla become a monopoly 

Ilnn’bh Sir Fazulbhoy Cuirimblioy — Q IVith J8 aiais of csiieiiemc in tin- I'li'-i- 
Aeucy cm you suggest to us ana waa by which wt can make the Madi is I’lcsidinca 
moio industrial*' — A I think there is a decided ojiening m the products of the (ocoinut 
tree on the west coast, and ground-nuts which ire aery laigela giown in this Piesi- 
dency, and I think that theie is a good deal niou to be dom aaith cotton and pos'-ibla 
avith jute You have got a substitute heie though it is not the same jute is tlm 
Calcutta jute, but it makes the most excellent gunny cloth 

Q Do you think that the people haae not got the right sort of education to go 
into industries in this country' and that makes all the dilfcrence that technic il md 
industrial education has not advanced very much and that people take to htei-aia 
education** — A I do not think that has very much to do avith it though it may haaa* 
something 

Q Do you get youi cleiks and other employees heie easily ? — 1 Yes 
Q Haae they been trained in colleges? — A No We train them oulsclac^ 

Q How do they get bank experience? — A In the banks T avent into the bank 
avithout any technical training 

Q If you have a commercial college would those students who jiass out liom n 
be useful to youi bank? — A I haae no doubt that they avould bo of aciy consideiable 
use As a mattei of fact, we haae a small commercial school at Cain ut and we 
have certain clciks fioin theie who haae turned out quite successful 

Sir 7) 7 Tata —Q In appendix II you talk about rice nulls and cotton ginning 
factories Are these for export purposes? — A Cotton ginning is not all for export 
Nrom these cotton gins local mills take a certain amount 

Q Bice mills? — A Except a small amount for export to Ceylon and Mnuitius 
Tice IS all for internal consumption 

r 
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Hon’hJe >Sij R N Mookerjee — Q Piom your experience of the working of the 
Mndrat- Bank, do yon think that a modification of the present Act will be advantageous 
and should be adopted- — I mean on general lines, and I am not talking about any parti- 
culai ])oint ? — A In some ways, it might be modified I do not think that it is altogethei 
a model oi perfection, but it has answered '\er 3 '' well indeed, and certainly some of the 
icbtrictions aio, on the other hand, consideiable safeguards 

T do not mean absolute altoiationP — A It is questionable whethei it will be 
advisable or not to allow the Presidency banks to advance against the security of good 
marketable industrial shares There is a dangei in it We know what happened to 
the old Bank of Bombay 

Q All the same you do not mind having that Act a little less stringent P — A I have 
no objection Aftei all, it is i gicat deal a matter of management 

Dr E Hopkinsoit — Q I believ e the Export and Import trade of India is 

financed bj tlie Exchange Banks ? — A Tes 

Q The Piesidencj Bank hardlj touches them ? — A Wc are debarred fiom touch- 
ing exchange operations 

Q The business of the Prcsidcncj Banks is cliieflj to finance established industries f — 
A Tes, and fni the financing of the ciops that arc afterwards exported also to a certain 
extent when the exchange banks’ bills foi imports aic oveiduc the merchants will take 
adv ances fiom us against the goods and pav the bill of exchange Thej will also discount 
then trade bills as thej’^ sell at prclty long credit to the dealers who take the goods 
up countrj 

Q The sccui il-^ in that case is the crop ? — A Yes, oi the bill 

Q It IS not both ? — A No Take an impoitnig merchant who imports all his goods 
He pa'vs his bill to the exchange bank and hands over the goods to the bank, and 
afterwards ho sells the goods to a dealer who sends them up countrj and he gets the 
dealers’ bills so nianj months after date and that bill is discounted with us and the 
stuJi goes awij 

Q The crops, in some cases, maj be a glowing ciop^ — A No The Presidency Bank 
IS debaiTod from financing against growing trojis Indirccth, it might advance against 
growing ciop, bj having the personal secuiitv of two persons 

Q The growing ciop is not financed either bj the Prcsidcncj Blanks or the Exchange 
Biliks^— A Excepting as I saj hv the personal guaiantee of two pcisons We might 
have two ijots giowing paddy in adjoining fields and thej' would come jointly and give 
,i jii'onote loi saj Its 20,000 in order to finance then growing crops 

Q I think in some pirt of India growing eiops aie financed b\ some banliS*’ — A 
Tts, but not In the P^osldcuc^ Banks The Picsidencj Banks have got the Prosidencj* 
B inks Act 

0 Are there any banks in Madras or the Madias Presidencj who do finance glow- 
ing eiojis *' — A Not* that I know of •! do not know whetliei the Indian Bank does 
01 not .So lai is I know, the Indian Bank confines its business von laigelj to 
Nattukkottai Chetli 

Q I uiideistood in leph to .Sii ha/ulbhoj tint jou said that in everv' case the per- 
son 1 1 s(cuiitj of the directors of the business oi the mainging agents w is taken in 
legird to cotton, spinning and jute mills'' — A AVe divide them into small and laige 
industries Cotton weaving and spinning mill will be a large industrj with a big 
capit il iiid vvith managing agents and wc take the joint pronote of these two and 
give them cifdil on account and thev can run up and down ns tliev lequire monej and 
send us I list of their stocks cverv month 

Q Tlic smaller industries^ — A In the case of smnllei industiies, we advance a 
small amount on the joint pronote of tho'e mtciestcd and then the balance against 
stocks, which lie loft under the bank’s control 
Q Ton never take anj debentures P — A No 

Q Arc JOU debarred frOm it? — A I could not take anj debentures 
Q I suppose JOU can finance any such industry if persona] guarantee is forthcom- 
ing? — A Yes 

Q So that, JOU conduct jour banking business exactly on the same lines as that 
conducted at homo^ — A Yes, on very much the same lines 

Q Do JOU advocate aiij 'extension of the jiowcis undei the Act which would allow 
j'ou to tike othci forms of securitj ? — A I would not strongly advocate I would 
not raise anj objection to having power to advance against the shares of mercantile 
concerns I think it might be helpful to industiies but there are dangers It is a 
question, if it is carried to a large extent, whether it does not tend to a lock up 

Q Do you, in join experience, have maiij applications for loans fiom small indus- 
tries which JOU refuse on account of sccuritj ^ — A Not verj manj' There are very few 
that wc have absolutelj turned down There niaj be some small cottage industries in 
jilaces which we would not touch 

Q Arc Ihcj propeilj piovidcd foi by the co-operative banks? — A l^o 
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Q But jou would state broadlj — of eouise, tlieie might be ei.ception6 — that, lu. 
your opinion, there was no great need foi furthci financial facilities for small indus^ 
tries P — 4. I do not think theie is any tery gieat need 

Q Supposing your ansuer had been otherwise on that point and you had said that 
there was a need, it is our duty to tiy and see hou that need could be supplied It 
seems to me that there aie thice couises open by -nhic) the object can be attained, 
and I should like to haie youi opinion on each one Take th6 first Supposing an 
industry of this kind — I take foi example aluminium, because Madias always thinks of 
the aluminium industry — is to be staited and a thoiough imestigation is made by Gov- 
ernment both as to its technical and commercial success, and the Government undertake 
to give any expcit advice which is rcquiied, do "vou think that undci those circumstances 
capital would be forthcoming*’ Would such Goiciiiment assist ihce be an inducement 
to both Indian and Biitish capital*’ — A I think it will have some efiect undoubtedly 
I think some sort of financial guaiantce is necessary ‘ 

Q Theie aie many way's in which it can be giien and one way that wo hear of is 
through an “ industrial bank ” Let us tiy to undei stand what is meant by an indus- 
trial bank The industiial bank will be an institution for the purpose of lending 
money and I presume it would lend money on intcicst*’ — *1 B'ul I |think it will be more 
than that AVould it not include the proiision of a aciy laige proportion of the share 
capital** ' 

Q It will take a pait of the shaie c ipital ** — 1 Yes ! 

Q How aie funds to be proiidcd for it** — A By share capital and by debentures 
Q Who are to be the subscribers of the share capital? — A That is the difficulty I 
do not know in tins Presidency where the capital is to come froni 

Q Wheie there is a difficulty we must face it? — B I think in this Presidency there 
will be a great difficulty in getting capital In Bombay theie will not be any difficulty 
In Bombay there is very much more wealth than in Madras The wealth of Madras 
IS very' much spread out among a number of small landowners ^heie are few large 
landholders ‘ 

Q Here in Madras you look to Government for providing capital** — A I look to it 
in the initial stages , 

Q And you propose that such a bank when constituted should receive money on 
deposits? — A No 1 

Q That would be contraiy to all banking piinciples? — A Yes They might use 
them so far as they finance local stocks, but their chief lesouiccs would be debentures and 
capital I 

Q In Madias it comes to this, that the Goveinment finds^capital for the bank and 
the bank employs that capital in taking up shares in industnal enterprises** — A Yes 
Q Is there a distinction between it and the Directoi of Industries taking up 
shares in individual enterprises** — A If the Government take it iip themselves, they' 
will only be able to put in Government money, but if they’ start this industrial bank 
with a capital the nucleus of which they have got in the shaies, ttiey' will be able to 
get outside money against debentures r 

Q You just said that outside money would not come** — A I do not think that in 
Madras it will come to a laige extent J 

Q And it conies to this, that Government finds the capital and employs that capital 
in taking up shares in various concerns** — A Yes | 

Q Is that banking at all ? — A Ho 

Q Is it not foolishness to talk about an “ industnal bank ” in this connection** — A 
I would not go so far as that, because I think we have got to look at the future If 
you have this industry started, y'ou then begin to create wealth -which will come in 
time i 

Q What I want to get at is, why call it an “ industrial bank ”?ilt is no more than 
the Government directly taking an interest either in the form of guarantee dr’deben- 
ture or shaie capital in paiticular eniei prises** — A At the beginning there will be no 
difference ^ 

Q How do you think that a difference will aiise in course of years? — A When the 
industry has pioved itself to be successful, theie is always some dnC who will come 
forward and take up some shares | 

Q The shales which were held b-\ the Government? — A They' will part with a 
ccitain numbei of the shares [ 

Q When the sliaies tome to a piemiiim the Government will sell? — A Yes 
Q AVhy should not Government make the profit instead of the bank? — A It really 
makes very little difference, as the profit that they make does not go towards reducing 
taxation J 

Q Is there not a disadvantage in what we call an industrial bank in this respect, 
that when a proposition goes wrong it may be hidden, whereas if [Government were 
directly interested in any individual industry, the light of public S opinion would be 
brought to bear upon the thing, and am mistakes made would come to light** — A I 
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not tliink theie is anj lerj great di&cultj and I do not tlnnk that mistakes mil 
le to light in Goveininent repoits I should think that they ivould come to light 
he same way if there was an industrial bank 
Q In leply to Mi Low jou desciibed some of the obsticles to the ei.pausion of 
iking business especially in countrj districts, but 30 U did not mention one factor 
ich I should like to know whether jou considei of anj impoitance At what rate 
nterest do you lend monej on reasonably good secuiity to some one in the mufassil^ — 
We will take foi instance, cotton mills Tip till quite recentlj% the rate was 51 
cent to a good sound concern — a big concern 

Q And what do you allow on deposits? — A We are allowing at present at the same 
e, 4 01 4-1 pel cent '' ' 

Q And'what rate does the railage bania get from the cultivator? — A Twentj-foui 
36 pel cent It is not actuallj' in the amount of interest that thej get upon the 
a, but the ryot has got to sell his produce to him at a low rate 
Mr G E Low — Q Is it not a fact that these men are making an enormous number 
lad debts? — A I should think they make a very fair number 
Q I have heard it said, but I could not subscribe to it, that a bania on an average 
Lee 7 01 8 per cent on his capital® — A That is a moderate estimate I should say 
Dr E Hopkinson — Q Assuming that a man in the mufassil with capital can only 
4-j per cent from the Presidencj' Bank and 24 per cent by lending money other - 
e with a certain amount of risk, don’t j'ou think that it is natural that he should 
fer to employ his capital in the Second waj lather than the first? — A Undoubtedlj, 
b IS quite natuial 

Q That IS the real obstacle to the extension of the banking system? — A To a large 
ent In the agricultural districts here one large ryot lends to the smaller ryot, with 
hope that eventuallj'- he would get the smaller ryot’s land which is adjoining his 

i 

Q Do you think that it is possible bj' legislation to limit the rates of interest? — A 
hould be very doubtful whether it would have any real effect There are so many 
,'s of getting round it They would make it good by having an agreement to hand 
r the produce at a certain rate 

Q Admittedly this great evil exists, do you think that the best way of combating 
s by an extension of the co-operative banking system? — A ^Yes There is no doubt 
t an extension of banking generally would be beneficial The competition of persons 
3y to lend money is the best way of knocking down the rate of mterest 
Mr A ClifAteiton — Q Is it not a fact that at the present time the Nattukkottai 
sttys receive considerable deposits from people in the country? — A In some parts 
jlieve they get a certain amount 

Q They pay about 9 per cent on fixed deposits? — A Perhaps they do I think 
Y probably pay about 6 per cent on running accounts 
Q You have suggested that the extension of the co-opeiative banking sj'stem is 
haps the best waj of dealing with these smaller industries and financing them 
i we contemplate people who control these co-operative banks being able to get the 
essarj technical and general business experience to enable them to carry on that 
k especially in the initial stages? — A I cannot say that I have not thought 
36 details out That is a point that has got to be considered in connection with the 
iperative movement At present the co-operative movement here is practically con- 
d to money lending to the ryot 

Q What we have to consider here is what means should be devised by Govern- 
it or by private persons to finance industrial enterprise in this country and to bring 
ut a gradual growth of industrialism, and various methods have been already dis- 
3 ed this morning but no reference has been made to a past method You are, of 
rse, aware that there were a number of agency houses which were practically private 
kers and that they received very considerable deposits which were emplojed in 
bering industrial enterprise? — A Yes 

Q And that system has broken down almost entirely?— A Yes It has quite gone 
now 

Q Is it desirable 01 possible to levive it? — A I do not think it is desirable 
ras dangerous 

Q Di Hopkinson has dealt with the question of an industrial bank or industrial 
loration, and I understand that you are in favour of ‘Government pioneering indus- 
1 concerns and finding money to start them and to a certain extent I am in agree- 
it with you, but the difficulty I foresee from past experience in such matters is that 
i Department of Industries undertook such work it would also be necessary to 
released from the 01 dinar j Government restrictions under uliich 01 dinar 3 official 
mess IS carried on I do not think it is practicable, for instance, to carry on com- 
■cial work under the audit of the Accountant-General and at would be necessary to 
de a new system of Government control quite different from that to winch the ordi- 
y Government departments are subjected? — A I agree to that 
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Q Apiit fiom those large ludustiics «hich, in the first iiistniice, before ivo can 
tike xip, must be the suh]eot of detailed cnquirj and prohahlj also ot i tonsidcrable 
imount ot e\peiiment — uhich will take time — xic must also tiy and coier the country 
with a netwoilv of smill industrial concerns to dcil ivith the agnculturil pioduce of the 
country to enable it to be put on the maikct in a iiioio profitable form than <it preseni 
and wo haio also to deiolop Kvhat are called cottage industiies Do •\ou tliink that 
the sjstem that no haie been e-s-pcnmcnting with in the south of India is a sitisfactor\ 
one and likclj to lead to useful results^ We aie making takaai loans iindei an Act 
with which I think you aie acquainted ind we also su])pl> certain tjpes of machinen 
to people on the hire purchase sjstom ot oasj latcs of interest whilst the loans uc 
icpayablo on toleiablj cas} terms ITndei this S3 stem we me Unding in a proa line 
like Jfysore nearl} two lakhs a 3earnt the pieseiit time, and piobabl} it can be deacloped 
to foui 01 fiao lakhs a 3 car without forcing the pace too much ? — 4 Is it five lakhs that 
goes out in addition to what comes inf 

Q jSTo The total loans in each 3'ear would not exceed fiao lakhs, so that on a fiac 
a ear period for lecovcrj^ the total capital required would onl} be 25 lakhs Nowaaould it be 
practicable for the Presidenc\ Dank aaith a guarantee from the Goaeniment to take 
naor this business and finance it m the same avn3, or would it be possible to establish 
'■eparate banks to deal with iff — A The Presidcnca Danks Act maa be amended 

<2 I w lilt to know aahether some piiaafe banking agcnc3 or co-operatiao banking 
agenc3 could be deaiscd to take it upf — A That is a case for a co-opeiatiac bankei 

Q Do 3011 think that our present methods men satisfnctoiy wn} of deaeloinng all 
these smallei concerns f — A I think so I do not know how the3 can a era well be 
developed othoiwise , 

Q Might the same thing be applied, ns experience increased in the Department of 
Industries, caen to larger concerns, or would it bo bcttei to deaise some separate 
method? — A I do not think that co 02ierativc societies can bo got to doaelop these «o 
quickl3 ns to be able to do both 

Q You haae told Di Ilopkiiison that there is no scope hero for an industiinl 
bulk 01 an indnstriiil coipoinlionf — 4 Yes 

Q It has iieen put to us on seaeral occasions that an industrial bank nia) be estib- 
lished foi the whole of India Do 30U not think that it is too big an area foi one 
liuancial coiporation to operate upon? Would it bo advisable to endeaaour to establish 
such a big corporitiouf — A It aaould be aer} difficult for one corporation for the 
avhole of India to be able to examine thoroughl} the requirements of the aanous 
proainces You cannot haae a large numbci of branches It is a difterent thing from 
liaaing a central b ink foi the whole of India and 3011 haae blanches all over the 
countia 

Q Supposing 3 on haae one laigc indiistiial coiporation foi the whole of India, 
cm 3 on iiitliso the local Departments of Industiies in each proainco to make all tlie 
necessara , inaostigations and to act as i sort of intermcdiar3 between the people avho 
avant to start industries f — A That 0103 be possible, but then 3011 would rcquiie to have 
a constant lopresentatiac at each place wliere that industra is aaorking 

Q You point out perfectly cleul3 that in 003 industrial corporation oi bank 3011 
inquire a aera expensive and extensive stall to deal with all matters The larger the area, 
the more full3 would 3’ou utilise this expert staff f — A You will haae to utiliso somo 
other ageuc3 still 

Q What should bo that agcnca f — ^/l If aou have the Central Dank with branches 
cveiy whore making this as a side show of tlicir business — more 01 less to bo agents 
Q Do 30U think that in India it would be justifiable to establish a cential experi- 
mental laboiator3' costing five to ten lakhs and manned 1)3 a proper stall to work out 
all the aanous problems connected with, for instance, the oil industi} in their scientific 
and technical aspect, so that we might make the best use of the raw matenals that 
we haae gotf — A I would 503 for industries generall3 

Q Y’ou think that it will be justiliable foi Goa eminent to spend mone3 in fh it 
direction P — A If it is going to lead up to a aerj large industi3 1 

Q Y’ou cannot sa3 at the outset that it is going to? — A At the outset 3 on can 
S13' whether there is a leasonable prospect foi it 

Q You have stated that there is aei’3 groat difficult3 in getting at the private 
hoards of small people Do jou think if it would be of use if the post office savings 
banks were made a little moie populai and more facilities weie given and a liighoi 
ratejjf interest was paid on deposits? — A It might attract more mone3, but it will not 
help the general financial situation at all excepting in so fai as Govcnimcnt railways aie 
concerned 

Q It IS simply a fiist step towards encouraging tlio money to come out rather than 
keep it in their houses? — A I do not know whether the raising of the rate would 
attract so much money as would counterbalance the actual expenses 
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Hon’ble Fandtt M M Malavtya — Q You endorBed Dr HopLinsou’s criticism of 
the industrial bank But the industrial bank that he foreshadowed was difterent from 
the one that I suggested P — A Yes 

Q I suggested that Government should guarantee interest and I neiei suggested 
thit Goiernnient should take a numbei of shares in the coneern and direetl'y come 
into the business in that waj p — A Yes 


Witness No 2d5 

Ml F G WAJiunooii, Mi 1 UE , Director, Massey ^ Co [Limited), 
Engineers, Madras 

WHITT^^ EVIDE^CE 

If money is needed in commeicial enterprises it is worth paying foi, ind it qiptais 
unu ise to give financial assistance to a concern which cannot aftord to repay a loan and 
paj the interest on it, except in cases in which Government wish to liai e experimental 
work earned out by private agency, which otherwise they would have to carrj out 
themseh es 

Diffeient industries in difterent stages of development reguiie such aidelj difteient 
methods of support that it is impossible to formulate general rules with leferenee to the 
form of financial aid to be oftered hj Government In many cases, the supph of 
machinerj on the hire purchase sj'stem would meet the case, but "in others it would be 
eminently unsuitable, and it will probably be found necessary to consider each case on 
its own 11 erits 

The purchase by Government of locallj manufactured articles in pieieieuce to 
imported articles provided quality and price do not widely differ is a foim of support 
which appeals with foice to the engineering industry, and the spirited observation of 
existing rules on this subject would do much foi the industry This is being fulh 
dealt with by the Indian Engineering Association, with whose views I agree 

I can find no objection to the establishment of pioneer factories by Goi eminent 
in cases of industries new to this countrj It is in my opinion essential that business 
and engineering experience be biought to beai on such OMrations, and unfoitunatelj 
we cannot be sure of obtaining such experience in the Director responsible for the 
operations Unless this business and engineering experience is biought to bear, I 
considei the cost of the factories is piohibitive, and to a great extent is money thrown 
away, inasmuch as the results attained bj the total expenditure involved could be 
irauroved on with perhaps less expenditure and in i fraction of the time taken bj 
present methods if the work was directed by business engineers 

When a pioneer factor3>- has demonstrated the fact that an industrj is a commeiCial 
success as managed bj Goiernment we can safely assume that it will pa'^ under private 
control and the question of handing over to private management, oi its continuation 
as a Government factory should then be consideied I find it difficult to foimulate 
a covering principle applicable to all possible cases 

The fact that an established external tiade already exists lu any particular com- 
modity appeals to me as the strongest argument in favour of an investigation with a 
view to local manufacture, and I can see no reason whatever wli'v anj limitations aie 
needed in this direction Demands exist which must be fi’led bj local effort oi foreign 
effort,, and the avowed object of all Indian industrialists is to replace foreign effort 
by local effort, with which object I agree 

With reference to Government competition with existing enfeipiise, I am of the 
opinion that this should be avoided, wherever possible Government cannot hope to 
compete fairly with locally established industries owing to the absence of financial 
intero'^t and responsibilitj of the men in chaige 

Government competition can be avoided in most cases, as the underlying idea 
IS in some cases to improve the product and there appears to be no need to duplicate 
an already existmg plant in order to produce the crude material needed, which could 
quite well be brought locally, at a cheaper rate than Government can manufacture it 
The development of general industiies calls for expert engineering knowledge, 
expert business knowledge and exuert chemical knowledge When the development 
18 undertaken by Government, a knowledge of Government procedure is also needed 
and the ability to organise the depaitment on practical lines to meet the prevailing 
needs and conditions 

No one man can reasonably hope to combine the essential qualities required, and 
Government service does not tend to produce such men Under present circumstances 
with a Director and without a Board of Industries, efforts at development aie entirely in 
the hands of the Director, whose predecessor may have left legacies in the shape of 
embryo industries in which the present Director may have no faith possibly with good 
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reason In anj ciso, sucli embr 3 ’o industucs cannot c\pect tlie attention given by 
their foimder fioni a Director not in s^mjiatbv nitli the eftort, and a Boaid of Industries, 
being nioie constant in its coinpoiition than Diicclors of Industucs, vould in all 
piobabilita slioai miicli gieaiei contimiiU of elToit, and bettor practical lesults The 
laiovledgo aaailable on a Doaid could be standaidirod vitliin naiion limits, vlioroas 
it IS quite iinpiacticablc to standardize Dircctois of Industries I am tbeiefore in 
faaoui of a Boaid of Industiies, for this PioMnec, togctbci vitb a Diiectoi of 
Industiies 

The Boaid might consist of mechanical, electrical ind chemical cnginceis, ind 
business men, all vith a thoiough ind practical Indian evpcuoncc and knonlcdge of 
conditions as the\ exist heie 'J he Director of Industiies should ho a good organiser, 
essential^ an eiigincei and would be ex-ofhcio Chaiimnn of the Boaid 

The itombeis of the Board should he the deienst men nailahle, official nr othcmice 
Then idcisas i bod^ ■would be tamed tint In tiie Diieitoi of Industries ind thej 
would need the power to obtain and paa foi cxpeil opinion on ana subject on which 
their own knowledge was felt to be insufficient The Boaid should haac power to add 
to then niimher if found desuablc, and gencialla lie aested aaith the highest jiossible 
powers 

It IS difficult to pioae that iiidustiinl oxhihitions haac a cash a ilut, hut thea' offer 
an excellent adacitisement to the exhibitors and in mana cases it is possible to sij avith 
ceitaiiita that an exhibit has been a conimercial success Jfa experience of exhibitions 
Ins been iinifoimla pood, and I haac no liesitition in siaing that (heir aaluc is great, 
and that Government should encouiapc such exliihitions 

Scllcis and hiiaers aull come into contact arhcthei exhibitions aic held or not, and 
I am inclined to thiiflv that the gieatest good of exhibitions lies in the fact that they 
coiiTcit dicameis into actois, and icsult in the puichase of machineia aihich avithout 
the exhibition, would possiblj neaci be puiclnsed oi peih.ips piiichascd some wears 
hence Undouhtedla exhibitions should be popular in character, but I am inclined to 
think that a pcimanent exhibition of machinen suited to Indian industries with the 
annual addition of 41 popular section avould he moit useful tli.in an annii il exhibition 
alcne, and could he combined with a oommeicial museum such as exists m Calcutta, 
md should exist in Madras 

I do not think that the training of lahoui ns at present oftcicd bv Goioinment 
in Madias will sene am good purpose, inasmuch as a hoi woiking in an engineer’s 
shop after a dai ’s work at his trade, is n ituralh not keen on spending his cienings at tbo 
same woik, and piobahli basing to pai a foe to do «o, nor is he keen on learning 
some othei man’s woik Ho outside tiaining lan equal that obtained in a tommcrcial 
works if we admit that sai a good turnci is to be the fini'hed product But his general 
knowledge of engineering might be widened with advantage and am latent ambitions 
ho maa base thus aioused, but tbc onlj waa to do this appeals to be to offer the 
infomiatioii in a much moic palatable form than Icctuies I suggest the use of the 
cinematogiaph, as the most piaetical means of imparting such information This in- 
stiument is alioarlj in use foi the same puipose, and suitable films for the engineering 
industn alieada' exist, ns well as for inanv other industries The industrial films might 
bo accompanied b'y vcibnl explanations in the vernacular, and I think a couise wrapped 
up in such a disguise would appeal stiongh to both the aoungci and older engineer- 
ing employees, and what is more important still, avould place before parents a view 
of the industries do ilt with which would tend to induce them to look more faaouiably 
on industiial pursuits for their children 

The faults of oui local trades school aie that it is onh open to those already 
engaged in the industn, and to those who undeistand and write English Apart from 
the Anglo-Indian community , these conditions close the classes -to ncarl} all but 
the best and oldei woikmeii avho neither need nor wish for practical training, ns few 
aoiing Hindu bo-js in engineering works are able to understand English, and are 
consequently unable to take advantage of the course offered 

I have fiom time to time accepted offers of intelligent caste \ouths for training 
as engineeis in our woiks, but in no case has the joiith been able to face the “ degrada- 
tion ” of manual lahoui for mote than a few dais The product of Engineer- 
ing Colleges appear unwilling to “ ffo through the mill ” of practical work, and 
consequently then college tiaining is of no use to practical eno-meers Only one 
ease has come to ma notice in which a graduate was prepaied to go through a course 
in the woiks, and he demanded 50 pei cent higher avage than the most skilled workmen 
aie emploa It is evident that the bettor class of Hindu and the college graduate look 
on manual lahoui as degiading, and arc not prepared to undertake it, and that the 
Engineering College giaduafe consideis his tiaining as complete on graduation instead 
of just commencing Hntil the dignity of lahoui is appreciated ha the better classes- 
and engineeiing giaduates giasp the fact that they are eminently unfitted for responsible 
posts, vera little headway can be made in the direction of a local source of supply of 
supei vision as leqiiired in engineering aaorks, and are must continue to import what is 
1 equii ed 
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Looking at the matter of supervision from the commeicial engineei’s point of view 
the qualities essential in a supervisor aie a leasonable application to duty, a good 
general knowledge of engineering practice coveiing the work cairied out in the work- 
shops, a fair degree of craftsmanship, literacj m English and honesty Manual 
woik in a commeicial concern is the only gatewa-\ to the eiaftsmanship lequiied In 
view of the “ customs of the countij ” the degiee of commeicial honesty called foi hv 
all employeis is verj' difficult to obtain I have come to the conclusion that the only 
piacticable local souice of supply of skilled supeivisois foi engineering woiks is the 
Anglo-Indian community , and an expeiiment is now being made in this direction but 
it will take some jeais befoie definite results tan be arrived at I admit the existenct 
of reaUy first class Hindu foienien, but thev are scaice and difficult to obtain 

Apprenticeship as known in Euiopean countiies does not exist in the engineering 
industiy in Madias The sole object of a youth and his parents is to realise the greatest 
letuin for his laboui in as shoit a tune as possible, and if a change of employer curies 
with it an inciease of one oi t\>o annas pei day, the change is promptly made This 
habit results in a crop of turners, fitters, etc but no treneral knowledge of the industry 
vvhich IS so badly needed at the piesent time Undoubtedly the piesent want of sjstem 
lesults in the pioduction of a number of fiist class tiadesmen, each capable of turning 
out fii’st class woik under close supeivision but the supeivision has to be very close, 
and there is no local souice fioni which this supeivision can be diawn Apprenticeship 
on European lines would do much to fill this want, piovided intelligent youths weie 
available, but suitable evening classes would be needed to piovide the specialised 
education required, or “sandwich” courses could perhaps be arranged with the 
Engineeiing College 


Orvi Evidence 30tii J vxnARy 1917 


Sir F 71 Stewart — Q You aie a Diiectoi of Messis Massey A Co P — 4 Yes 
Q Do jou specialise in any paiticulai foim of engineeiing woik® — A We have 
not done business to any gieat extent in manufactuimg engineeiing We aie doing 
so now We aie going in foi oil engines and pumps 

Q How long have you been in the countiy ® — ^A Eleien yeais 
Q I gather fiom your note that jou quite appiove of Goyeinraent assisting in- 
dustiial enteiprises, but you point out the need for very gieat care in the way in 
which it IS done, and with reference to pioneer factories you point out the need for 
particular caie there You think it is essential that engineeiing expeiience should be 
brought to bear in such cases Do I gathei that you think it would be a good thing 
after Government have gone in foi the pro? andi cons to associate business men with 
the Government fiom the veiy «tart® — A I think that the business element and the 
-engineeiing element should come in while investigations aie being made 

Q When thej vveie completed you would leaye the whole thing in the hands of 
Government P — A No, I should still have the engineeiing business experience 

Q That would bo that Goyeiiiment should piovide the educative pait, and would 
also provide 'in outlet foi somebody to take ovei the industiy when it was established® — 
A That IS quite possible 

Q With reference to the Boaid of Industiies, we gathei fiom vour note that you 
don’t think that what has been done heie has been successful in the past but you 
are in favour of a Board of Industries Would that be advisoiv oi executive® — A 
Executive 

Q You mean that the Diieclor then would be the 'servant of the Boaid® — A Yes 
Q And the Boaid should be comprised of engineers and business men, piactical 
men® — A Yes 

Q Would it be permanent® — A I think it would be necessarv to have it permanent 
Q Would JOU pay the members of the Boaid®— A That is lathei a large question 
Q You might be asking a good deal of them ® — A We may, and in that case they 
may probably requiie pay Look at it fiom another point of view , if the advice is 
vvoith having it would be worth paying foi 

Q Consideiable demands would be made on then time, and vou want the be't 
men® — A That is so 


Q You appiove in the main of industrial exhibitions? — A Yes 
TV ,9 quite clear that they aie much pood as selling emporia too 

jJon t you tiiink that they could he comhinecl to a ceitain extent ^ A Ye^ I moke 

a suggestion in that direction I think I go on to say that exhibitions'^ do make 
buyers of people, who would probably not be buyers otherwice, by being educative 

Q Then you refm to the taaining of laboui in Madras you don’t think that is 
leally practicable What you lecommend is something that will interest the bov 
straight off, and you are pietty clear that instiuction should be m the v einaculai ®— 4 
1 es, that IS essential in Madras 
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Q Do 50 U do anything jomself in this diiectiou with joui emplojees^ — /i TVe 
Jiave not done anything up to the piesent We ha\e just stai-ted a scheme of appientice- 
ship, and I think we shall find it necessaiy to giae the apiueutices what education 
they need 

Q Take them away from then woik and really teach themP — A Tes 
Q How many men haae jou got '* — A Between 250 and 300 

Q And do you find the supply is equal to -^our demand , hare you any tiouhle 
in getting men ? — A We have trouble in getting the higher class of men, the moie 
skilled uorkmen 

Q And that you attiihute to the fact that you do not consider the tiainiug aiail- 
able heie foi such men suitable?— A Yes As a matter of fact the accuracy which 
we demand in oui shop is not demanded anj'where else in Madras There aie no men, 
and we hare to get men and tiain them , 

Q Are you meeting with success in tiy iiig to do that? — A Tes 

Q Do you find that you aie able to keep youi men uhen you have tiained them, 
or are they apt to go ofi elseuheie? — A They aie apt to go oft elsewhere If we have 
good men we have to pay them sufllciently u ell to keep them 

Mr C E Low — Q I understand youi firm has had a great deal of experience in 
the supply of small powei and pumping plants to cultivators and small industiialistsP — 
A Tes, that is so 

Q Roughly, hou many' of youi plants aie out uoikiug, do you suppose hundieds^ — 
A 700 That 700 only coaers 10 years, from 1906 to 1915 

kI That includes pumping and rice milling and ginning? — A Tes 
Q What IS youi custom of financing these things? — A If the man is shoit of 
capital and likes to get the plant on the hiie-puiehase system, we accommodate him 
Looked at as a whole, the system is quite a success Theie aie many difficulties, of 
course, from the commeicial point of new The diflSculties aie all on the financial 
side We cannot collect the money in some cases 

Q Why ? Because the fellow is not getting as much out of the plant as he 
hoped, owing to his oun bad management, 01 the unsuitability of the plant? — A 
In a few cases we could say thaL but in the nnjonty of cases they do not want to pay^ 
Q Then y^ou ha\e got to put them into couit? — A Tes, 01 seize the j^lant 
Q That is provided foi in the agieement? — A Yes (Witness heie ga-se coujt- 
denUal evidence as to the numbei of cases in uhich he has to go to extremes) 

Q Veiy likely the slight stimulus of a cimI suit makes him part? — A In the 
majority of cases we find that it does not do <0 We get the deciee but nothing else 
happens He does not pay 

,Sm F H SteiLort — Q You don’t regaid that as veiy serious ? — A Oui expeii- 
ence has shown that it is not very seiious We have a large number of such cases, 
but if we do put the sciew on and send our man down, the purchasei comes to liis 
senses He must see that plant go away before he considers that it is time he paid 
Mr G E Loxe — Do you get any trouble as to the ownership of the plant? You 
make it over on the hue puichase system to one man, and supjiosing another claims 
it? — A We tiy and avoid that as far as possible by neiei selling a hire-purchase plant 
to paitneis 01 to co-operative societies In all cases where we know we have sold to 
ainoue uith paitneis theie is imaiiibly tiouble (Witness heie gave 1 concrete case 
confidentially) 

Q Supposing you had not had this hiie-puichase system, hou much less business 
do you imagine you would hare doile? — A That is difficult to say The amount of 
busmess ue hare done in hire purchase is 7 lakhs 

Mr A Chattcrton — Q Was theie any expansion of youi business uhen you first 
adopted — ^A Yes Of couise we almys have to lemembei that these small power 
plants weie quite new to the countiy It is true that the business did giow immediately 
ne started this system 

M? C E Low — Q Had you erer done anything on the hue puichase line in 
this country before? — A Ho 

Q You probably Mewed it uith a certain amount of appiehension to start with? A 

les 

Q But look at the results uhicli you hare given us , ue presume that it would not 
be wrong to conclude that vou are satisfied with it?— A Quite satisfied I don’t tbinl- 
tln return I ga\e you u as quite fan without the statement that we made a bad mistake 
af the commencement and allowed oil presses to go out on this system All these 
presses uent into the Tindnanam district -which had an exceptionally good crop that 
yeai, 'ind the lesult wns that people came in and bought these presses on the hue- 
purchase system, took them away, used them for one season and returned the machines 
Out of the 20 plants that came hack, 7 -neie oil presses from Tindivanam 
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Q Is it possible to safeguard oneself fiom tbit kind of thing P — A 'We try to do it 
bj limiting the size of plant that Mill be sold on the hue pui chase sjstem We don’t 
go below Rs 1,000, and it must be a powei-dn\en plant 

Q Have ^ou anj upuaid limit uliich you think should be placed on the ■salue of 
til plant? — A We hate netei iiui up to the maximum limit I suppose if a plant 
■weie to cost 20 oi 30 thousand lupees, up should think about it It makes us teit 
caieful in oui pieliminait iin estigatious but if the preliminait imestigations were 
satisfactoij , I don’t see any leasnii against the plant going on the hue-purchase system 
Sii JP H Stcicart — Q What aie 30ui teiihs Mughlj ^ — A We have thiee agiee- 
ments , the fiist ipplies onh to iiiigition plants as geneiallj requiied In that 
case one-thud is paid down and one-thud at the end of one aeai, and one-thud at the 
end of the next j^ear Then ue haae anothei one, in which one-quarter is paid down 
and payments of a quaitei six months apait 

Q There is the trouble -and expense of collecting ^ — A That is so, we have to have 
a man continually going round to see these people 

Mr C E Loii — Q Aie there anj wajs in which, supposing Goi eminent m anted 
ih s to be taken up on a laige scale bj' pm ate firms, Goa eminent could be of any 
assistance? — A Goaeinment haae been of assistance to us in the mattei We have 
aluajs insisted, duiing the list fne oi six 3eais, that all hire-purchase aork must 
come thiough the Department of Indushies We do that because we look upon the plant 
as ouis until paid foi The Department has a man on the spot to imestigate matters 
9 are poaeiless in that matter We can send a man down to investigate the local 
standing of the man, but he is more oi less at sei 

Q I presume aou cannot get assistance from the Government in the mattei of 
loeoveries? — A We have never tried 

Q Have 30U ana experience of the lads who come from the Victoiia Jubilee 
Technical Institution in Bombay, — the engineers? — A No but I mention in my 
untten evidence the case of an application from a man who wished to be put thiough 
the works and required fift3 pei cent more pay than ana workmen we had He waw 
a Victoria Jubilee man from Bombay 

Ilon’blc Pandit M M MMaiiya — Q Hoaa old is 30U1 film ? — A It has been 
established in Madiis since 18 G 7 , not the present Compan3 , it a as a piiaate film 
up to 1900 

Q And it aaas reconstiucted? — ii It was then foimed into a “ limited ” compan3 
Q Is that aoui main business, the supplying of these engines and plants? — A 
No Our business is general engineering 

' Q You suggest that this Board of Industiies should consist of “ mechanical, 
electiical and chemical engineers, and business men, all with a thorough and piactical 
Indian expeiience and knowledge of conditions as they exist heie ” Do 30U contemplate 
that tlie3 should be paid foi their seriices? I suppose 30U do — A Yes 

Q Paid in what wa3, a salaiy, 01 foi attendance at meetings of the Board? — A 
Really I haie not thought ceiy much on that side of the question My idea is that 
M hether you have to pa3 , or u hether you haa e' not, 3 ou should make a point of getting 
the very best men available 

Q And it would help 3 ou to get the men if a ou made it aa 01th their while to attend ? — 

'A I think so 

Q So you lecommend that thea should be paid for each meeting they attend? — A 

Yes 

Q Is theie not a dangei that these mechanical and electrical engineers may favour 
the particular firms avitli aaliich the3 may be connected? — A If the3^ are connected 
aaith the firms that is quite possible a 

Q How avould 3 ou guard against it , a\ ould you take men from Goa ernment service 
onh'? Then 30U maa not get the best men available? — A That is a difficulty 

Q Human nature is human natuie , there have been cases in which engineers ^ 
connected aaith Goa ernment have favouied pai ticular firms It has to be guarded against 
Have 3’'ou ana suggestion to make? — A ITie onh’ suggestion that I could make would 
1)6 that if a man had ana' financial interest in the matter he simply dropped out for the 
time being 

Q Oi you anil have to accept men in Government seivice? — A Yes, of course, if 
the business men are in Goaeinment sera ice The- whole of ma point is that the men 
should be the a er3 best 

Q Would aou have an3 Indians on the Board? — A If they aie the best men that 
could be got, certainly 

Q You sa3 “ The Boaid should haae powei to add to then number if found desirable, 
and geneially' be aested aaith the highest possible poaaers ” What kind of poaaer do 
you mean — disposing of funds or making recommendations for enterprises? — A I 
suppose it would leally boil doam to making recommendations, for the grant of funds. 

I don’t suppose Government would be prepared to go further than that 

38-a 
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Q You suggest that cinematognplis should be used in gnmg practical instiuttion 
to ivoiLmen Do 30U think thej would be able to icccne jii ictical insti-uclion bj 
looking at 1 cincinatogiaph? — A You can take a innn through a works with n tlne- 
matogi-aph , it is done in England at the pi'cscnt moment 

Q Would that not be lalhei to arouse the geneial inteiest of the woikmen m their 
work than to sujiplj anj technical knowledge® — A Yc', I made that lomark in con- 
nection with the class of men we now base to deal with Wc hue alwajs to remcmbei 
that the majoiitj of them aie illiterate, and unless tliej flunk lhe3 are enjojing them- 
selves they don’t want ana thing moic to do aaith engineering after fiae o’clock 

Q Suppose the lectures aieic delivered in the aeinaculai, and 11103 were iJlustiated 
b} the cinematogiaph, and accompanied bj cvplanitions of particular points, don’t 
30a think that avould be moie useful® — A Yes, the point in ji cinematograph is that 
it has an appeal apait fiom aaoik 

Q But 3OU1 ical need is to give a little geneial elenientai^ instiuction to the 
labourer that is the fust need ? — 1 That is so 

Q And 30U want to add to it a little technical knowledge of the industr3 to avliich 
he ma} be attached ® — 4 Y^es 

Q You Ea3 that 30111 local trade schools aie open onl3 to those who aio nlicad3 
engaged 111 the industi^ You aie in favoiii of opening the schools to 0113 student who 
111-13 want to leceivc the instiuction given tlieie® — J Yes I don’t see WI13 that proviso 
was made 111 the piospectus 

Q It is a ven unfortunate pioviso and has hampered the giowth of schools in moie 
than one place As a mattei of fact, I was going on to the ne\t question You sav, 
“ Apait fiom the Anglo-Indian community, these conditions clo=e the classes to nenrl3 
ill but the best and oldoi woikmcii, who neither need 1101 wish for practical tiaining, 
as few voung Hindu bovs in enginceiing works are able to understand English, 
and me consequeiith unable to take advantage of the course offered” Do vou get 
man3 bovs fiom the Anglo-Indian conimunitv to these scbools , are tho3 attracted® — A 
1 believe tbeie aie seven out of twentv in the engineering classes 

Q What standmd of education have thev icceived? — J 'Xhat vanes n good deal 
Q So there again vou have not got 1 minimum standard of education guaranteed® — 

1 Yot so fai as I am aw me The Dnectoi of Industries mav have it 

Q Even in the case of Anglo-Indian bovs, vou sa3 “ an experiment is now being 
made in this diiection, but it will take some voai-s before definite results can be arrived 
at” You insist upon the bovs passing a certain standard of education, 111 older that 
thev ■should turn out to be bottci woikmen ® — 4 Iso, I would not like to say that 

Q You think thev could get on without miv education ® — .1 Thev could become 
good workmen without getting anv education 'Ihev do at the picsent moment 

Q As 1 mattei of fact 3011 will find veiv few Anglo-Indian bovs who have not 
leceived 0113 education ® — A I believe that is so 

Q Aie half the bovs educated in school befoie coming to vou, or less 01 more? — A 
Iteallv foi the puipose of turning out a skilled woikiiian, education has not got a gieat 
leal to do with it A well-educ ited 1103 11103 be a fiighffullv bad workuiian, and a bo3 
without education an excellent workman 

Q Have vou had uianv cases of bo3s who have hod education ® — 1 I have had 
thiee , all thiee failed 

Q Thev did not stav on sufficiently ® — .1 About thiee da3S was the limit 
Q So that 30U cannot sav 30U have had a fan experience of such bovs ? — 4 I 
have had sufficient to make me doubt if thev would be useful as woikmen 

Q I think 30U will find that ofhei men engaged in business have told the Commis- 
sion that bovs who have had a gioundiiig in elomeiitarv education have turned out to 
be bettei woikmen than those who had not leceived such education? — A Yes 

Q Don’t vou find a change among the Hindu voung men educated in colleges, •- 
in the mattei of their aversion fiom manual tiaiiiing® Are thev moie inclined 
to go in foi manual laboui than ten veais ago ? — 1 The last experiment I made was 
Jour veais ago, and theie had been no change up to then 

Q And vou have not noticed anv change since then? — A No, it appeals to me 
that the question of educated engineers enteiing woiks for the purpose of getting practical 
training is governed a good deal bv the pav they^ can get They consider it deiogaton 
to woik, but if thev got quite a lot of nioiiev foi doing the woik, thev would do it 

Q Bv ” a lot ot monev ” 30U mean a decent salarv ? — A Yes, but those men from 
the ewgineeiing college lequire veiv high wages, alHiougli they aie no use to us 
nhat*-'er for the fiist four 01 five vears 

Q Have thev been tiained for the business foi which you pav them? Are thes 
civil 01 mechanical or electrical engineeis®— A Mechanical engineeis The last one 
I had was a mecliaiiieal engineer from Madras 
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Q Aud jou found liini not suitable — A Kot suitable I don’t tlunk it is tbe 
fault of tbe man Ibe men in Government seiiicc can. draw veiy good paj, moie than 
tliej .lie noitb A commeicnl fim is not prepared to paj them moie tlian they aie 
M 01 til 

Q Wbat do a on find tbe paiticulai individual lacking in — a piactical knowledge 
of voik*’ — A In eveij thing that was needed You see ue look at tecbnical education, 
in ntber \ cuiious uai You spend __four veais in getting tecbnical education, 
tben vou go into tbe uoiks foi foui vears to lose it all again A man uitli tecbnical 
■education is no u'-e to a piactical cngineei unless be lias bad piactical experience, and 
a college cannot give tliat 

Q Does not i college combine piactical education uitli tbeoietical teaching P — A 
A little 

<2 "Would not a man nbo bad that giounding be bettei able to master bis lessons 
cjuickei and beltei than a man ubo has not bad that grounding*’ — A Certainly 

Q Supposing >011 bad tiled joui expeiiment a little longer, don’t >ou think tbe 
10 111 would have proved more useful® — A Ibc tioiible is tbe man would not sta> longer, 
piitlj because of the salaiy paid, aud because of tbe work It is diitj vvoik 

Q Is it not all a matter of salai-j in the end® — A To a certain extent I think 
it IS salary, but it is not all salan A good deal is in tbe view tbej take that Govein- 
ment cmploj is bettei than private cmploj The two things combine to pioduce that 
result 

Q You &a> lieie, “ In view of the customs of tbe counti'j ” tbe degree of com- 
mercial boncstj called for bv all emplovers is vciv difficult to obtain ” Wbat customs 
of tbe countn do >ou lefei to® You aie lefening to these woikmen, aicn’t you? — A 
1 am leforiing to the aitisaii cl iss 

Q "UAiat customs do vou lefci to® — 1 M> experience has been that if a workman 
becomes a leallv excellent man and becomes second in command of bis paiticulai depait- 
ment, be m-cs bis position to make mono out of the men who are not so high up in tbe 
works 

Q Y’ou mean be leceive- illicit pavinents from tbem? — A Y'es 
Q From the men who are engaged in >oui woil s® — .1 Yes 

Q Wbit would be tbe ealarv of such a man >ou have in mind, who becomes second 
in position® — 1 He would bo piacticallv the bend workman and earn Ils 2-8-0 a da 3 
Q It IS oiilv in tbe shape of buttn tbit such pavmeiits are received from those who 

a c woiking under him® — 1 Yes, it is small pavinents got out of people who are 

camnig into the vvoiks new I have bad a case quite lecentlv, in which a pattern 
maker was cbniged Its 40 before be could come into the place it all ^ 

Q How does that practice aftect >our business Y'ou sav, “ In view of tbe customs 

of the countn, tbe degree of commcicial boncstv called for b> all omplo>eis is very 

difiicult to obt nil ” Hiat allects onlv the dealings between tbe second foieman and tbe 
"oikiiicn Does it atiect vour business in aiiv otliei respect® — 4 No, except that it 
m ikcs labour difficult to get in such cases ^ 

Q Aren’t >ou ible to check tins bv a little more salarv ® — i We have never tried 
tb it inetbod llio method we have tiied is getting iid of tbe man That is quite effective 
but feinporarv 

Q Tbe second is to give a bettei 'alaiv That lias boon tiicd and found effective 
in the case of botli Duiojieans ind Indian®, 'o vou might think of that® — 4 I will 
flunk of tint 

Hon’hlc Sn FaziMhoy Curmnhlioy — Q How inanj >enis have joii been in this 
pan of tbe country® — 4 11 vean 

Q Is joui film importing these engines from Durope, oi have >ou anj works beie? — 
A We have works beie, init have not up to now built oil engines comnieicialh 

Q Hliorc do vou get join law iiiateiial fiom® — A As mucb as vve can fiom 

Hnglaiid Wbat we cannot get tbeie we get locallv 

Q Have vou an> coal difficulties licie® — .1 We use von little coal 

Q Do jou think tbe Boaid of Iiidushics and tbe Dircctoi of Indiistiies will be 

able to stimulate Indians to go into this indiistiv ® — 1 I am afraid I am not competent 
to give an opinion on that point 

Q Do JOU tlunk tbe Boaid jou suggest of “ mechanical, electiical and chemical 
cngineeis ” would stimulate such an industi-v ® — 4 I could not saj 

Q Tbe object of tbe Commission is to put Indians into industiies, and we were 
to have vour suggestions Do vou flunk tint tbe flaming in all onginee’iing college at 
piesent is insufficient®— A Ceitainlj, foi mechanical engineers, but on the otbei band 
I don’t think the college lajs itself out foi tTaining mechanical engineeu It is more 
a Civil Engineering College 
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Q Do you tliiuL if up-to-date tecliiiical colleges, on the pimciplc of the Bombay 
Teclmical College, weie staited heie, that the pioducts of those colleges uould bo 
employed here? — A There is not a great demand for them There is not a largo number 
of engineering ucrks, but I hne no doubt the local engineering peojile •Hould be able 
to take a nuinbci of such men if thea could get them 

Q We haae been to seo one of tlie factoiics lieu, and Ihf jouug bojs uho ittend 
tiie factoiies are taught in English, ind tlicj that the supenisois being European, 
if these boys leaint English thei uould bo able to tike instruction from them Do 
jou think that ivould be aci-j beneficial to the bois^ — A I think so I think there is 
a good deal of latent engineering abilit'^ among the aitisan class which does not find 
an outlet simplj because thc> haac no education at all 

Sir D J lata — Q In ausnei to one of the questions jou said that aou found 
that when a boy was educated he made a worse woilmian? — .4 I don’t think I quite put 
it that wai 

Q I would like JOU to put it in 'voui own wn'\ You did not think that education 
was anj advantage , tint if lui thing the unedurated boj nndc the better woikman, 
while the educated did not'’ — I did not intend to eoincv that The point I wished 
lo make was that, so far as I can see, education to in aitisan makes aeiy little difteience 
I said that an educated man inaa make an extremeh bad workman, and an illiteiate 
an extreme^ good one 

Q Would it not help a woikman to have i ceilain amount of education, so as to 
be able to underst ind clcaih the instuictioiis gnen to hiniP — A It would That is one 
of our great difficulties here Our for email and assistants aic Euiopeans, and the^ haie 
difficultj 111 gning the men instiuctions in a w n that thej can undeistand Ceitainlj 
if thej Icaiiit English and leant to lead a sketdi, they would bo lers much bettei fiom 
our point of view 

Q It would not do to got joui foienien to leain the lernaciilaiP — We tried 
to do so and offered them morc'paj, but as a general rule thej* would not do so 

Q I found in a factoij in Madias an attempt to teach sm ill bojs English and tho 
names of eien part of the machineij thej were dealing with Don’t aou think that 
would be an adiantage'’ — A I do 

Q Heie is a cise wheie education has sciied some puiposo'’ — 1 That is specialised 
education, rot general education 

Q If thej aie mule to Icain machine drawing that would be an advantage? — A 
That is so , but I find that tho uneducated jouth soon learns to read drawings suffi- 
cientlj' well foi workshop purposes All then drawings aic aeii simple, and it docs 
not take a boi long to giasp it 

Q What about intncate di iwiugs of niachineij ^ — -1 Thej neiei ha\e the oppoi- 
tuuitj of leading those , thei aie nciei put up to the aoung boas I am speaking 
of oui ow n w ork 

Q AVith legard to the mechanic il engineei’s tiaining m a college of technology 
01 a technical school, jou saj that foui oi fiae jeais of this is of no use to jou But 
you would be glad to welcome a boa so trained if he weie propned to come and work 
like an oidinary woikman along with the others You would object to paa him a salary 
accoiding to his own aaluation'* — 4 Most certainla 

Q But a oil would not mind letting him come on with his theoretical tiainino- to 
avoik as an oidinan woikman Don’t you think that jou could make something of 
that man in quicker time than aou would the other'’ — A His possibilities aie much 
greater 

Q So theio IS some advantage in giaing him theoietical knowledge.'’ — I ma- 
self was tiained at home in one of th© engineeiing colleges, and afiei that went into a 
works on 2? 6cl a week 

Q That is exactly what I mein In Engl.uul people get tiained first of all 
theoieticalla, and then they go into learning piactical woik ha appienticing themselves 
at piacticalla nominal wages, to leain the woik Heie thea cannot dcT so because 
the coimtrj is pool The boy has had theoietical education for throe or four jears and 
begins to want to earn wages to help his own famila Probabla ba tint time he has 
three or four children, so he cannot affoid to aaoik on veij low workmen’s wages That 
IS the difficultj in this countiy* If, after the theoietical work, he could do practical 
work he would make a faiily good woikman ^ — A Theio is not the slightest leason why* 
he e mnot get to the top of the tiee 

Q Do JOU know any Indians who haae leached the top of the tree up to now? A 

'No 

Q Wha notf You saa he can?— A I don’t know of any such man who has been 
able to face the woikshop training My experience of course is limited to Madras 
I don’t know anything of Bombaj where these things may happen 
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Ml A Chatterton — Q You said tliat 50U luid sold some TOO euguies m tins pait 
oi tlie couiitij Tlieie aie otliei engineeiing films ulio aie doing a similai class of 
business lieie Do jou Lnou ivliat airaiigemeiits aie made so as to keep all these 
pilots in g( ud uoiking oidei ? — -.1 The Depaitment ot Industiies haae a scheme at uoik 
BO! ha uliich ihe ounei oi the plant pajs a small fee ioi a quaiteily inspection, and 
m retain foi this small fee the supeiiisoi of the depiitiiient in that paiticulai distiict 
gtt? loimd once i qiiaitei uominalli and inspects the engines and sends the oidei to the 
Department of Industiies foi the spates that aie needed, giving anj hints to the 
dinei of the-engine, and the Department oi Industiies foiuaids the oidei to uhoeiei 
stocks the spates, and the man gets the spates 

Q It is impoitaut, I suppose, thit 3011 should haie i 1013 luge stock oi spaies? — 
A Very' impoitant indeed 

Q Do you think that engineeimg fimis uho aie out heie, and engineeiing films 
at home sending out machiner3 uoiild object to the specification of the t3pe of machinery 
by a Goieinnient depaitment, 01 putting it another avay, do 3011 think that they^ 
•wAl object to the Directoi of Industiies, acting as consulting engineei to people of 
the country uho want help ? — A No, I don’t think so 

Sir F 71 Stcitart — Q Is youi fiim uoiked nith the Depaitment of Industries 
in tins uay •’ — A Theio is no official connection betneen us We think the' depait- 
ment has been doing good uoik, and \\c (onsidei it nccessaiy to back them They haae 
helped us to a ceitain extent 

Q Has the deaelopment donn heie led to the dcvelojiment of small uoikshops 
in places whoie machineij has begun to bo used ** — 4 Yes, it has led to a laigc numbei 
of such uorks coming into existence 

Q And gradually fiom being in su addling clothes this soit of business mil be able 
to take caie of itself, is tint so® Oi do you think it uants aeiy careful nuising foi a 
long time to come ® — 4 I ini inclined to think it uants caieful nuising The Hindu 
who IS n anting to put in plant mshes foi the cheapest plant he can get A good deal 
depends upon the salesman selling the plant he buys So many' things entei into it 
I haae known v man in Madias pul in a pfctiol engine of 15 hoise-power for iriigation 
puiposcs Thit money is piactically thioun awav on account of the lunning costs 
If such a man uent to the Diicctoi of Industries and got his sieus on such a mattei 
instead of going diiect to the salesman of the engine he u anted he would piobably be 
ecnsideiablv bcttei oft I think the Hindu wants a good deal of leading yet I don’t 
think he is quite fit to stand on his ou n feet m some matters 

Q You say mfh lefeience to Goieinnient competition, “ I am of the opinion 
tliot this should be aioided whcreioi possible Government cannot hope to compete 
faiily with locilly established industiies omng to the absence of financial interest 
and lesponsibility of the men in chaige ” Do you think that the existence of the 
Public Woiks Depaitment Woikshop 111 Madras has 111 any way interfeied with the 
development of enginceiiiig entei puses® — A Yes I don’t think there is anj' doubt 
nbout it 

Q Do you think the engineeimg tiade in Madias is sufficiently developed to enable 
all the Mork to be done by the tiade, and that those uoikshops aie no longer necessaiy® — 
4 That i« niv opinion 
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Will ri IX Emdi-nce 

So fai IS niiestron 54 is conceined, the lules fianied iindei the seveial Boilei Acts 
cnfoicecl in India are uniform and certificates granted by the Boaid of Exaraineis in 
the several piovinces in India aie recognised fhiougout Iiulia 

Regarding question 55 , the provision of the Madi is Boilei Act lequiiing ceitificated 
enginceis to be in chnige of Boilers 01 Prime Movers, has not as jet been enfoieed in 
regard to pnvat-e mills and factories The mattei is liouevei under consideiation and I 
am of oiniiion tint duh ccitificafed cngineeis should be placed in cliain-e of Boilers 01 
Prime Movers “ 

In the case of Goveinment, Municipal and Distiict Boards, only qualified men 
are placed in chaige in accordance mth the oiders of Government 

Noxr — Witness did nol qnc oral eiidcnce 
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WiTVESS Nc 2i7 

The Mvdkvs Ciiv'Mitrn oi Commekce 
AV llIl•T^^ Emdence 

Q 1 — The Cliamber is of opinion tliat capital for untried industries, or ei on new 
enterprises in estublislied industiies, is not readilj obtainable fioni the general public 
tbougb new capital foi going concerns can to a certain extent be found without seiious 
difficulty 

Q 5 — Tbe Cbamber is of opinion that it is not possible to generalise on the ineiits 
of the -various methods suggested of granting Government aid to existing oi new indu‘;- 
tiies Each case must be considered on its own merits md with xeteience to its parti- 
culai needs 

Q 6 — In cises wlieio Goveinuient a«-<istaiice is granted tbe Cbainbei i« of opinion 
that Government should stipulate foi some powei of control, but here again it is im- 
possible to generalise, and the particular foim of control would be a question foi con- 
sideiation in each jiaiticular case 

Q 7 — llie Cbambei apinoves of tbe piinciple of establishing Government pioneer 
factories m oidei to mtioduce new iiidustiies and to piove whethei a new ^ndiistn is 
commeicialh practicable As mentioned in the leph to question 1 c ipital toi new 
enteipiises is not leadih obtainable and unless Go\ eminent are prepaied to embark on 
the expense of establishing factories pi ogres- in tlic iiidustrial world in India will be 
slow 

Q 8 — Heie again it is impossible to gencialise as to the iiiaiiner and to what 
extent Gov ernment should pioneer industries The finaiici il aspect of the inattei is 
important, as theie aie industiies which ciimot bo pionoered without very large capital 
expenditure on the plant requisite foi woiking ecoiioiiiicalh on a conimeicinl scale As 
a general principle the State should not be put to los-i when llanding ovei pioneer factories 
to private companies oi peisoiis If the husintss in question is a commerciil sutcess 
the State should be reimbursed foi at least the total amount of the outlav incuried To 
this general lule, however, theie must be exceptions in cases wheic the busine-s has 
achieved its success) only after repeated failures incuning heavv expenses 

Q 9 a7>d 10 — The expeiicnce of the iiiembeis of the Clinnibei is that present exist- 
ing banking agencies aie suffacient to meet lequiieincnt'- 

Q 11 and 12 — Co-operative assistance inav most appiopiiatelv deal with cottage 
and local industiies Benefit would be derived bv the co-opciative pin chase and use of 
compai ativ'elv inexpensive plant wherein Indi in pioduce jLould be placed on the 
market in a better condition The use of machine decorticatora for selling groundnuts 
IS a case in point 

Q 13 — It is difficult to siy what principles should be followed to pi event Govern- 
ment aid competing with piivate enterprise but the Chamber is of opinion that great 
care should be taken by Govoinment to avoid competing with or discouraging pilvate 
enterprise Ultimatelv tbe success oi failure of an industrv will depend mainlv on 
private enterprise and thisi should receive everv encouragement 

Q 14 — Generally speaking the Cbambei sees no leason win anj limitation 
should be placed on Government aid to a new indiisti-j competing with an established 
foreign tiade , 

Q 15 — The Cbambei his had little experience of technical aid provided bv Gov- 
ernment to industiial entcipiise but understands that lefeiences made to the Forest 
Economist, Debra Dun, have lesulted in interesting and useful replies being received 

Q 17 and 18 — The question of what restrictions and conditions should be imposed 
on the publications of results of leseaiches made by Goveinment paid expel ts while 
attached to a private business would depend on cii cum stances, but ns a general lule the 
Chamber is of oinnion that if the Goveinment expert is paid by the State duiing the 
period of woik foi a private fiim Government should be at libertv to publish the lesulti 
of the researches 

Q 22 — The Chamber is of opinion that it would be adv antageous to hav e provision 
for reseaich\foi special subjects in the Dinted Kingdom in addition to the airaugements 
made for research in India 

Q 25 — The Cbambei is of opinion that fuither Government vSurveys for” industrial 
purposes in older to add to the existing knowledge of the available lesources of the 
countrv', agricultuial foiest, mineral, etc , are desirable 

Q 27 — The results of the suivevs leferied to in question 25 might be published 
through the different departments concerned 

X 1 1 —The Chamber is in favour of measures being taken by Goveinment 

to hold and to encourage iiidustiial exhibitions, and is of opinion that such exhibitions 
should be of a popular character The industrial exhibition initiated bv the Goveinment 
or Madras and held in Madras during Christmas week' 1915 is a case in point 
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Q 34 — ^Tlie Cliamber is in favour of trade representatives being appointed to 
represent tbe vliole of India in Great Britain, tbe Colonies and foreign countries 
More use, commercially, should be made of tbe Consular Service and commercial inte- 
rests should be gj\en a foremost place in filling appointments in Consular Agencies 
Commercial reports from foreign markets could be forwarded to tbe Government of India 
for submission to tbe various Chambers of Commerce throughout the countij 

Q 35 — The Chamber is of opinion that temporary commissions to foreign countries, 
such as the present deputation to Russia and h'lance, for special enquiries should be 
encouraged and would prove of commercial benefit 

Q 36 — The Chamber does not think anj advantage would be gained by the pro- 
vinces in India having tiade representatives in other provinces 

Q 38 — ^The Chamber is of opinion that Government should make a point of pur- 
chasing in India as large a proportion of its requirements as possible Tbe present 
system of placing all orders thrpugh the India Office in London is regaided as a serious 
grievance 

Q 39 — The different members of the Chamber have found no difiicult> in obtain- 
ing banking facilities through existing agencies for the marketing of indigenous pro- 
ducts in which they are interested 

Q 40 — It IS impossible to give a general opinion as to the conditions which should 
control the supply by Government of raw materials on favourable terms In the case of 
materials constituting Government monopolies such material, if necessary for an industry, 
should be supplied on favourable terms, and if possible direct to the users or manufac- 
turers and not through contractors A case in point is the supply of tanning baik, which 
has been quadiupled in value due to the manipulation of the market by contractors 
assisted by the strong demand from the tanneries 

Q 56 — The Department of Industries exists in the Madras Presidencj for the 
development of industries but its powers for good are serioush minimised by the 
constant change of personnel 

Q 57, 58, 59, 60 and 61 — The Chamber is of opinion that a Department of Indus- 
tries IS advisable-to assist in the future development of industries in the Madras Presi- 
dency The Director of Industries should be a Member of the Indian Civil Service of 
status not below that of a first-grade Collector There should also be a pennanent 
Deputy Director in order to secure continuity of policy The Director should associate 
with himself from time to time two or three persons having special knowledge of the 
particular subjects under investigation The Cbamben does not recommend the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Advisory Board, but would prefer the Director of Industries to 
obtain the assistance of business men with the necessary experience as mentioned above 
The persons invited to constitute the Advisorv Board in regard to any particular subject 
should be of standing in the commercial world in order to justify Government acting 
on the recommendations made by the Board The Chamber is of opinion that non-officials 
acting on the Advisory Board should receive a fee commensurate with the services 
rendered 

Q 62 — ^A separate Department of Industries with power to form Advisory Boards 
might be established m each province with the Government Department of Commerce 
and Industries at the head 

Q 82 — The Chamber is of opinion that the present system of collecting and distri- 
buting statistics by the Director of Statistics is satisfactory 

Q 83 — ^The Chamber is of opinion that a commercial bureau under the Diiector- 
General of Commercial Intelligence, embodying reports from Consular Agencies and 
trade representatives abroad would be useful 

Q 84 — The Chamber considers the present manner of conducting the Indian Trade 
Journal satisfactory 

Q 87 — The issue of special monographs on industrial subiects and publications of 
the Forest and Geological Departments is found to be of great use by those interested 
and the Chamber thinks the issue of such monographs might be extended 
Notice of the issue of all monographs might be submitted bv the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence from time to time to all Chambers of Commerce in India 

Q 89 — There are many articles of produce the trade m which would benefit con- 
siderablv, were a system of Government certificates of purity established — ^bees’ wax, 
aegetable oils, indigo and numerous otlici articles might be mentioned The Chambei 
IS of opinion that such certificates should be voluntan 

Q 91 92 and 93 — The Chamber is of opinion that active steps should be taken ba 
Go\ ernment to combat the tendency to adulterate Indian produce Legislation appears 
to be desiiable but the Chamber recognises that there are difficulties in the wav On 
the othei hand unless legislation is introduced and penalties imposed it is difficult to see 
hou the present practice can be put a stop to Should legislation be introduced inspectors 
acting under powers granted by law should be of higher status than the inspectors under 
the Factoiy Acts, Boiler Acts, etc , and should be adequately remunerated Otherwise 
there will be ineflBciency and possibly corruption 
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Q 91 — Tlio Chnmbor is of opinion Hint the present slnto of the Indian Ijuw relat- 
ing to marks and description of proprietarj and other articles of trade based on " pnonty 
of user ’ IS satisfactory 

Q 90 — The Chamber strongly recommends the introduction of a system of registra- 
tion oijlisclosure of paitnorships Legislation in this matter has been recommonded by 
the Chamber for many^ y cars 

Q 109 — ^With reference to competition b^ jail industries the Chamber is of opinion 
that Gosernment should take steps to prohibit inils utilising power luachinen to com- 
pote with private induslrics The Chamber is also of opinion that all ynil manufactures 
should bo for Slate puriioses only ind that the establishment of plant and idontion of 
commercial methods sucii ns ndiertising, distributing of pnto lists to tbo general public 
etc , arc rcpichensilile 

Q 111 — The manufacture of vegetable oils appears to bo an industrv for which 
India seems peculiarly suited on acfoiint of its resources of riw matenals and labour 
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5ir F 11 Stnrnrl — Q I understand that this iiot( of youis represents the collective 
opinion of the Chnuibcr of Conimcict with which, geiHnilly spe ikiiig, voii agree® — 
Yes j 

Q AVitli refcienec to teehnieal aid to industrial entpipri'cs voii «ay that references 
to the Forest Economist at Debra Dun have resulted in interesting and useful replies 
being received ind again in inswcr to oiieslion 10 vou point out that Government 
might give more helji in the matter of (lie supjdv of rivv matenals Do vou think 
that a ease has been made out for the expansion of the Forest Department on the eom- 
mercial side® — 1 I think there is a splendid opening The enquiries that I Imve sent 
up to Mr Pearson have resulted in ven valuable infonnntion being given to me in 
return 

Q Jtr Peuson, it would appear, gets numberless emiuiries from all parts of India 
He IS 2>i icticallv by himself and lie finds it ditficult to answer all the ennuiries and get 
along with his own work Do vou think it would be of great advantigc if Jus department 
were enlarged ® — .1 Jlost certainly 

Q IVould vou advocate the evtcmsion of the provincial forest departmen*-. on the 
same lims-' — 1 I have not much expericnee of the Forest Depaitment !M\ own 
cnquuics liave been in connection witli tinning materials I referred the matter to 
Mr Peaixon and got from him some verv intcicsting information I think there must 
bo a big opening 

Q You do not know what the organisation of the Forest Department in this 
Presidcncv is ® — A I could not toll you 

Q TVe have boon given to understand that tliere is very little movement in stocks 
ind shales in Jladras and that there is no stock excliange^ — 1 I think theie is very 
little movement 

Q Do vou think it would help Madias industries if one were created® Do vou 
think there is loom ® — A I do not think there is i-oom at present There are two 
brokeis who do a fan amount of business There is a constant small business in shares 
going on The business is stoadilv increasing 

Q You do not tliiiik that the time is ripe for an organisation of this soit® — .‘1 I 
have not seen the need for one 

Q MTiat about this deputation to Eussia and France that vou have jcfeircd to in 
vour answei to question 35 Is that an official deputition bv the Secretarv of State® — 
1 The Sccietaiv of State had nothing to do with it IIis Excellencv Loid Pcntland 
first staitcd the idea and it was strongly backed up bv the Madras Chamber if Coninierco 
and the Madras European finns 

Q By the Madras Governinenl® — A Yes, the iladras Goveniment backed up the 
jjroposal We wiote stiongly asking foi a deputation and a case was put up to the 
Government of India and eventuallv two-tbiids of the expenses was guaranteed bv tho 
Chamber and Eiiiopean finns Then we icceived fiom the Government of Indii a 
circular saving that a deputation was going to Ilussia and asking whether we as 
merchants would like to have anv questions gone into bv the deputation 

Q AVhat were tho special teims of lefcrence? — A Mr (jhadwick was an evyien- 
enced man in agricultuial matters and Mr Black was well up in finance and tho object 
was to get any information they could legarding tiade between Eussia and India I 
could not say what the particular tciins of lofeicnce were It was a geneial deputation 

Q They aio then going on to Fiance? — A Yes 
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Sir D J Tata — Q Is there any existing trade between Russia and India, bj what 
route 5* — A There used to be in the old days, through the Black Sea, a trade in castor 
seeds and oil seeds I do not Ivuow much about the tea trade Bees’ wax is bought 
largelj by Russia 

Sir F H Stewart — Q You make some remarks regarding the dei elopment of 
industries and you point out that one of the difficulties is the change of personnel, and 
at the same time you suggest that the Director of Industries should be a member of the 
Indian Civil Service not below the rank of a first-grade Collector What would be the 
length of service of such an officer ^ — A It would be about twenty years 

Q You want a senior officer ^ — A Yes We hare had three different dnectors in 
twelve months ' 

Q It has been suggested to us that if jou have a senior officer like that there is 
likelj to be eonstant change He may be Director of Industries for a time but he would 
go away as an Inspector-General of Police or a Member of the Board of Revenue or 
something of that sort? — A I do not think it would matter if we had a permanent 
Deputy Director to secure continuity of policy In order to run the department you 
want a senior officer He must be a cnilian of the standing of a Collector I think 
he ought to be able to manage the matter all right 

Q And what would j'^our deputy be^ — 4 He would have to be a good man It 
IS rather difficult to say what class of man he should be 

Q Would he be a business manP — A He ought to be a business man and he will 
have to be a permanent man 

' Q These appomtments, it is verj difficult to fill Have you any special suggestions 
in the way of building up a special service as has been done in the case of the Customs 
Service f — A I hav e not thought about it It is a big question 

Q Supposing you could get a suitable type of men whether they are civilians or 
business men or men with some expert and technical knowledge, if you could get them 
fairly young and form them into a cadre of their own, do you think it would be a good 
idea® — A It is an excellent idea There will be interchange between the different 
provinces It is useless to take men for two and three jears You want them for at 
least fifteen; or twenty years 

Q Do you think that something of that soit will woik^ — A Most ceitainly 
Q You refer to Government certificates of purity At what stage would these come 
in, when the merchant buys the produce from the grower or would they come in before 
export P — A That is a difficult point I should sav that these certificates\of punty 
would be for the export business to be obtained by the merchant from Government when 
shipping the goods to the foreign buyer 

Q Would the terms also include a stipulation that the things should be free from 
claims — A Buyers might in time buy on stipulation that the produce must have been 
certified bj an analyst or surveyor appointed by Government 

Q Would it 'be geneially popular with shippers P — A I think it would It is very 
difficult to say You have to put the scheme into actual operation before you can give 
a definite answer 

Q Is it any use having those certificates voluntary p — A I think you could have 
them so I do not think you could very well enforce them at first That would open 
out a very big question 

Q MHiat would be the machinery? Who would grant these certificates on behalf 
of the Government P — A In the case of skins and hides. Government are now getting 
a great many of the hides and skins examined by the Government analyst for adultera- 
tion Adulteration in skins and hides has recently increased enormously And Govern- 
ment has now definitely determined to accept no hides with any trace of adulteration 
and those hides and skins on which the Government analyst reports unfavourably are 
thrown back on the merchant’s hands 

Q That IS not voluntaiy but compulsory P — A In that case, yes The evil has 
increased very much 

Q Could the certificates be granted bj the Chamber of Commerce P — A We would 
have to get a chemist and also a laboratory We have not got those 

Q Do you think it would form a branch of the Department of Industries P — A 
Possiblv yes 

Q It will mean a considerable staff and it would be really confined to shipments 
in the principal ports in the different parts of the country You could not have the 
staff all over the country P — A Ho 

Q Do you think it is workable p — A The whole question of the adulteration of 
produce is a point vhich must receive earlr consideration At piesent the Government 
analyst could do a certain amount and if chemical laboratories and institutions of that 
l^ind were established in the country, they also could do a certain amount of testing 
The Government analyst has not at present the time and the staff to take up the whole 
trade, as he is situated at present 

Q With reference to queshon 96 you say that your Chamber strongly recommends 
the introduction of a sjstem of registration and disclosure of partnerships That is an 
universal opinion and almost equally universal seems to be the opinion that it is hardly 
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practicable Ha^o jou tlimight out anj nn^ hj lUiich that could bo done? — A I do seo 
it ciimot be done I£ ^o^ legislate ibat paitneisbips mubt bo legistcicd then they 
will be registered 

Q na\e jou put jour mows befme Goeernmont? — ^1 The question has been before 
the Goieniment for many jeais and eeeiy time it has lieen turned down as impracticable 
Q You mean tuined down In Goictnnicnt*’ — A Yes 

Q Did you put uji i dehnite proposal before Goeeninunt foi Icgisl ition S’ — I do 
not think w e did 

Q I wish 1011 would look up the pijieis in the Cliainbei and see wluther lou haie 
put up ml definite pioposils licfoie Goieininent^ — ;!l Yes • 

Q Witli logaid to the eoinpetitioii of pul indus'iies, is tlie objection one of piinei- 
ple or does it aficcl business buns senoush ’■* ])ot^ it lowei puces'' — 1 I Imie not had 
ptrsoiul cspoiieiice But iccording to the account tint is giieii it does If lou study 
the puce lists issued by the jails you would see tint the pucts aic ehcajier Tliey haie 
chcaj) laboui It is ilso a inatfer of pimcijde 

Q With lefeienco to hankinjr lognlition has loui Chanihcr eiei been into tint 
subject nt all as to whethei special hanking Icgnl ition is neeessan to prevent the growth 
of banks which abuse the name of Iniik® — 1 We put up a letter to Govcinmeiit support- 
ing specnl banking legislation to that ( licet but I (ould not tell you what the terms 
weic oftband 

Q Would •jou mind sending a copy of voui letter to the Seeict-iiy ® — 1 Certainly, 
I w ill send a copy * 

Mr A Chnttrrlon — Q It ln<i been ‘-nd Bnt one of the gie it diflicultics in indus- 
trial development in Ifadi is i<- due to the high jiriie of fuel-' — 1 Yes 

Q Can 'SOU tell us if anything has been done to discover new sources of eoal** — 
A Several firms havn sunk eonsidciable sums of monc^ in prospecting for coal Mv 
firm is one amongst otlieis The fieight on coal is very high It conics to about Its 10 
jier ton to i“ul coil down to ^[adras fiom Bengal Except for this mining and prospect- 
ing I d(J not know of any other attempt to find fuel 

Q In connection with this question of piospectinu for coal, do voti think that the 
Jladias Piesidcncv has been gieatly helped bv the Gcologie il Department* — A I do not 
think it has I think Gov eminent is a long way behind hand in jirospccting for fuel, or 
anv inincials in Southern India 

<3 If I rcniembei nglith theie was an utteinpt some veais ago to make deep boiings* 
Do "SOU know anv thing about it* — 1 Wo sunk deep borings our«olvcs Wo wore 
prospecting near Aikonam, and went down to 1,000 feet Considerable sums of money 
weie lost and w c gav c uji the venture 

Q Was it (lone with the adviee of the Geological Department* — A Perfectly 
andepondcntly as far as I lemember It was about fifteen oi eighteen veais ago 

Q ITad vou any consultation with them nt all* — 4 The whole thing was done 
between Messrs Bird Co and ourselves We depended on them for technical advice 
We also jiiospccted again in the Godlvaii vallev with no lesult 

Q Was it done in cicli ease without anv helj) fiom the Geological Department* 
Was it difficult to get the Geological Survey to come down here® Was any application 
made* — 1 I do not leinembcr Mv iinpiession is that no assistance of anv sort was 
leiideied bv' Govcinment 

Q Do y ou think that the mincial deposits in the south of Indi i have been adequatelv 
dealt with liy the Geological Survev * — 4 I do not think they have I think that one 
of the very fiist things that should be done from an industrial point of view in Southcin 
India IS a complete suivcv of the whole countn The question of the fuel sujiplv is one 
on which the whole development of industiy depends While prospecting ventures in 
that diiection have not loon successful it has not been pioved that tlie supplies of fuel 
do not exist A caieful survey should be made bv Goveniment 

Q Do you think that tlie stall of the Geological Sunoy should be considerably 
strengthened so ns to enable it to deal moie thoioughly with the Southern India 
problems than has hitherto been the case* — A I think it is essential that it should 
And failing that the attention of Government ought to be tunied to power schemes 

Q In the south of India we arc moie dejiendent on liquid fuel for the purposes 
of generating power than in ollHir paits of Indi i neaicr the coal fields Are there any 
ipgulations by the Government of India which appear to you to inteifere with this 
development in any way* — Not to mv knowledge 

Q In legal d to the leathei industry as one of the most important industries in this 
part of India, do you think that the action taken by the Gov eminent has been adequate 
to deal with the development of this industiy^* — A I hive not had much personal 
experience of the aftair until recently Do y ou moan in i egard to the leather school 
Q In legard to the development of the industry generally* One form of it is the 
(leation of a leather school* — Thcie is also the question of chrome tanning I have 
not had much experience of that 
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Q Tlie Madras taimrng trade is a \ery big one and at the same time in other parts 
■of India there is a veiy large export of raw material in the shape of hides and skins 
Do you know whethei there is a very large importation of hides from other parts of 
India to Madras P — ^4 Tes 

Q Do you think that the industrj^ is capable of any veiy extensive development 
•down here'’ — 4 I do 

Q Putting Madras against the Calcutta districts do jou think that this is a more 
favourable area in which to develop the leather industry than Calcutta'’ — 4 I cannot 
saj that • 

Q I mean with reference to the supply of tanning materials and the supply of 
trained labour'’ — 4 In this respect we hare trained labour but I have never understood 
why law hides should come to Madras from Cannpoie, Calcutta and other places, instead 
aif being tanned there 

Q It IS due to the fact that there is here suitable labour which cannot be got in 
those places I want to know if this is a factor of sufficient importance'* — 4 I am 
afraid I cannot say ' 

Sir F II Stenart — Q Cannot you make a comparison'’ Is there room here foi 
development'’ — 4 There is ample room for development here, and it is a fact that . 
we do get here a large supply of our hides from Calcutta and from the northern 
districts and even from Burma 

Mr A Chattcrton — Q It is understood that the Goieinment of Madras have 
recently made some arrangcraents foi experimental noik in connec+ion with the develop- 
ment of the trade in oil extracted from locallj grown oil-seeds Con you tell us what 
the arrangements are'’ — A Goaeinmeut are, I understand, getting out a large modem 
up-to-date plant for pressing oil I think it is no use starting an oil industry unless you 
are going to make full use of the bj e-pioducts 

Q What do you mean by the bye-products'’ — ^4 I am not an expert and cannot 
gn e you detailed particulars I think there is a good number 

Q What IS the Government going to do'’ — A I hare been in communication with 
Government on the subiect One of their difficulties was that when they had invested 
fte capital m buying the plant they would still be called upon for a large capital for 
working the oil mill I had a talk about this I undertook to keep the mill going for 
three years pronding the law material myself pajang a fair charge for cost of cnisliing 
and taking up the products, my intention being to nork the crushing mill on giound-nut 
kernels I have mentioned the matter in Council and I said that in return I expected 
a three years’ option of purchase of the mnchinery By this ariangement Goiernment 
could carry out the experiment for three years fiee of cost except for tlie initial expendi- 
ture, and I in return took the risk of the business, with a three years’ option of purchase 
of the plant at cost price less a ceidain fixed amount foi depreciation 

Q Is that agreement still binding on Goaerament'* — A I jiresume 'o, it was ncaei 
jiut down as a formal agreement I hear howeyer that the Government are thinking of 
sending the plant to Bangalore 

Q When was it ordered'* — 4 It was ordered before the war The whole scheme 
IS held up until the completion of delia ery of the plant 

Q What 16 yom object in taking oaer the pioducts of this plant'’ — ^4 Ma own 
opinion IS that there is a very big opening for the development of the crushing of oil- 
seeds in India and I was quite ready to take the risk of supplj ing the oil seeds, taking 
■over the oil and the cake 

Q The idea nas to expeiiment'* — 4 It was a veiy good opportunity for me to 
experiment without putting in ana big outlaa^ in capital Government on the other hand 
hj passing on the risk of working to me would be limiting their risk to the purchase of 
the plant 

Q Is there ana' cooperage in Madras'’ — 4 Yes, but vera inferior That has been 
shown by our shipments of oil during the last ten or tnelve months We have shipped 
a considerable quantity of oil with a anew to develop the industry both in castor oil and 
ground-nut oil We have lost anj thing between 10 to 30 pei cent due to bad coopei ige 
Q What casks do a ou use'’ — 4 Cochin casks and local casks 

Q Manufactured locally? — 4 Imported ones Some were good and others were 

bad 

Q Is there any cooperage on the west coast'* — A Yes We have gone to one of 
the west coast firms and they are sending us new casks and they are sending men to 
train our men The result is an improvement They arrived only three weeks ago 
They are teaching our men It is all done by the hand 

Q Are they using the local timbers? — 4 The timber comes from the west coast 
It IS not local timber 

Q They are sending the timber to Madras from the west coast? — 4 I think the 
■quality of the wood is very superior, if I am not mistaken 
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Q SomotLing seems possible on a tolerablj big scale witb the enormous e\ports 
of laiious kinds of oil seeds Have jou gone into the question of the market foi cake? 
lias tlie demand foi it foi manure de\ eloped latelj in the south of India and the rest 
of India generally ? — 4 I think there is aluajs sure to be a \ery big market for cake 
Q Is that supplied fiom the south of India ** — A A laigo quantitj of oil cake is 
shipped fiom Southeni Iiidii Gcnnan} used to bo a huge Imjer of giound-nut cake 
If ue could get tlie cake free of adulteiation thcio uould be no difficultj in finding 
bujeis The objection to bitjing iladras cake is its liabilitj to adulteration 

Q In connection ivith 3 our answer to* question 40 30U sa} that tanning baik has been 
quadrupled in aalue due to the manipulation of the market b} the contiactois Does 
piacticall} all the suppl3 of tanning material come from the Forest Department ’’ — 4 I 
think it IS a monopoly 

Q Are theie in^^ supjilies in priaatc hands *’ — A Isot that I know of 
Q Not on an} extensive scale ** — A No 

Q Is there anj agi cement among the con ti actors ** — A I think it is due to that 
Perhaps manipulation is not the light word The contractors naturallv' take adaantage 
of the strong demand and the shortage of supph to raise prices It is also paith due 
to uagoii dimciiltics 

Q In ansuer to questions 9 and 10 3011 say that the banking^ facilities are sufficient 
to meet requirements It has been slated that thcic is a great deal of trouble in tians- 
jiorting monc} fiom one pait of the Piesidcnca to another** Is this not due to insuffici- 
enc} of banking facilities ** — A Thcie is room for improiemcnt in that respect certainl} 

I was looking at it fiom the bioadei point of view of getting financial facilities from the 
banks So far as the inoiing of monc\ up-tounti} )s conccincd I think there is room 
for improvement 

Q There is also great need for "etting money for commercial enterprises instead of 
having the mono} locked up In individuals ** — 4 I igrec My ouii experience is in 
connection uith the Madias Indian merchants Tlieic is a ven strong tendenc} to 
lock up their money in land and neier to have an} liquid assets Imincdiatel} they 
have mono^ , it is spent on a house or put into land Thev do not keep it as a liquid asset 
nor IS it as a rule ln^ested in industiics I haae expeiiencc of a number of dubashes 
Onl} one I knou ovei shoued anj tcndenca to put mono^ in industrial uoik 

Q Win IS it that the wealthier middle class people of India aic reluctant to put 
then monej in industrial enteipriscs which haao been pio\ed successes** Ihere is aen 
little bining and selling of shares 111 3 Iadi is Do 1011 think that the fonnation of 
industrial trust companies under faiih competent management nould induce people 
to come fornaid and iinest then monea ** — 4 I am onh answering for Madras I do 
not knon of ana other Presidcnca 

Q Do 3011 think that industrial trust companies would induce people to put their 
monej into industiial aentuics ** — A 1 do not think so I think it is duo to the conser- 
xatne instincts of the people I think it mil go awij in time I reallj could not saj* 
that an industiial trust would bring monea from tlie people If I avanted money for 
an industiy I am perfectly suie that if I spoke to some of the Indians and told them 
that I nas floating the concern thej' would readila put their monej into it At present 
a great deal of the trouble is due to the fact that thea really do not go into the question 
Q MHiat I want to find out is the method by which people could be induced to look 
upon industiial concenis as a means of investment ? — A Thej do not at the present time 
Whether the industrial trust would do it I aiould not like to saj 

Q In answer to question 25 you say that further Goaernment survejs are necessarj 
What tjpe of suraej do aou aaant ** — 4 Goyernment might publish a number of mono- 
graphs on vaiious subjects I might refer to the tannery aahieh we bought the other 
day We immediately looked up anj Goa eminent pamphlets on tanning that aae could 
find with a vieav to studjing ana' questions 1 elating to the industia 

Q There are a number of suiaeys which liaao been made Do you think it would 
be a good thing if they weie brought up to date ** — A I think it would be an excellent 
thing to do I am only speaking geneially here The suraejs that we have had are- 
aery useful and I think that the system ought to be extended 

' Q .Speaking about the Adaisoi-j Board for the Director of Industries jou saj that 
non-officials acting on the Advisory Board should receive a fee commensurate with the 
services rendered and again jou say that the Director should associate with himself 
two or three men having special knowledge of the subject under investigation Do 3 ou 
mean that non-officials should receive fees ** — A Yes I do because I am not myself 
in favour of honorary' work of this kind If aou pay fees and put the matter on a 
business basis you will get more aaork done You may giac a fee to the expert whom 
j'ou engage and he is bound to give you good value 

Q How aie j'ou going to estimate the aalue of the services reiideied ? — A I am 
not prepared to say how much should be paid and in what form An expert or adviser 
shniild be paid a iaii sum for the work he does If I am invited to take part in an. 
aibitration or suraey I am paid a fee for mj services 
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Q Don’t jou tliink it would be bettei if a certain number of men were appointed 
by Goaernment to be advisors to tbe Directors of Industries from time to time and 
they got a definite fee fiom Government P — A That ought to work satisfactorily You 
•would allow that Advisory Board to call in expert knowledge and pay for it 

Q How many people would'jou have on it P — A I should not nave many Perhaps, 
three, four or five would do and the President would be the Director of Industries 

Str D J Tata — Q In answer to questions 17 and 18 jou say that if the 
■Government expeit is paid by the State during the period of work for a private firm, 
Goveiaiment should be at libertj to publish the results of his researches At what stage 
should the lesults be made known to tbe public’ — d That is rather difficult to say 

Q Supposing that a Government expert makes researches on a certain subject, 
don’t "SOU think his results should be the property of the people’ — A There is a lot to 
be said on both sides What I said was tliat if the expert were paid by Government, 
then Government should bo at libeity to publish the results of the researches If it is 
paid for bj a private firm, then the firm wul have a prior claim to the results obtained 
Q In the latter case how long should the piivate firm have the benefit of the 
researches’ — A I could not saj You will have to tieat each case on its own merits 
1 think the firm has a right to the knowledge for a ceitain period 
Q And after that it should be published’ — A Yes 

Q I ask you that because I happened to come across an article in an American 
magazine referring to a bureau of research where the rule seems to be that if a member 
of the staft is called upon to carry out ic'^eaich work for a private firm, the result of 
tile research is made the private property of the firm employing the expert for a 
limited period and then it is published to the world and anybody may get the benefit of 
■the expert’s researches p — A I agree with that 

Q If the private firm pays for the lesuBs, then it is only fair that it should enjoy 
the benefits for a certain period’ — I quite agiee with you 

Q You say that the Chamber docs not think that am advantage would be gained • 
by the provinces in India having trade lepresentativcs in otbei provinces In this 
-country the distances are so great How would you meet that difficulty’ The work that 
JOU ma-v bo doing in Madias may not be known at all in Calcutta It should be to the 
interest of both to know what each is doing’ — A As regards that I agree There sbou’d 
be interchange of ideas I look upon the inat+cr fiom the mei chants' point of view 
We have our own representatives in Calcutta and Bombav 

Q You mean foi finns having agencies’ — ^*4 Yes As regards the question of indus- 
tries, I think that the Directors of Industiies of the ditteient provinces should ceitainly 
work together We have the Department of Commerce and Industry' and that depart- 
ment might have supervision over the Provincial Dejiartment? of Commerce and Indus- 
try I should think that this would be enough 

Q In a vast countiy like India, people in one part are veiy ignorant of what is 
going on in another part We heard a Government expert scientist in Calcutta who said 
•^hat he had nevei heard of the Board of Scientific Advice Don’t you think that an 
exchange of views might be very beneficial’ — 4 I think it would meet the case if the 
interchange took place through tlie Dcjiartmcnts of Industries 

Q You refei to the impoitance of fuel m the development of industiies Do you 
ihink Government ought to help in prospecting for fuel, with a view to promote indus- 
tiies’ You also speak of powoi schemes What do you suegert should be the attitude of 
Government towards such schemes’ — A In my opinion it should be the siine exactly 
as in the case of prospecting foi coal If the piospecting for coal is not successful, 
•attention should be div erted to power schemes 

Q If a private fiiaii were trying to geneiate power what should the attitude of 
Government be’ — A Government should help in every possible way * Personally I 
think that these power schemes should bo run by Government 

Q Why should they not be in the hands of private firms’ — A 1 v\ould welcome 
private enterprise At the same time I would welcome the venture moie if it were undei 
Government 

Q Would the Chamber welcome the idea of Gov eminent helping anybodv who 
-wanted to develop these power schemes’ — A I am sure they would But I do not see 
wheie the private individual is to come forward from The initial expenditure is so 
great and a lot of money must be invested before success can be achieved 

Q We have successfully developed schemes on the Bombay side, and more money 
IS about to be spent With reference to capital for industiial enterprises, don’t vou 
think tint everything depends upon the confidence which the public has ui the persons 
-who start the thing And don’t you think that that is the best thing to attract capital ? — 

A Certainly We have not had the same experience down heie as in Bombay and 
Calcutta I am interested in many industries but mostly with my own firm’s money 

Q By putting your own money you will be able to attract outside capital’ — A It 
would to a large extent We would have to go^to the public for money eventually 
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Hon^hle Sti FazuTbhoy Cummhhoy — Q The experience cf the members of jour 
Chamber seems to be that the existing banking facilities aie sufficient to meet .11 
requirements At present the difficulties ivith the Presidency Banks are that they 
can only adaance mone} on stocks They cannot adiance on the machineiy or the 
building Hon can thit difficulty be lemoved Ho jou think that the Pieaidency Act 
should be amended f — A I do not care to express an opinion ofPhand 

Q Suppose there is a factorj costing 10 lakhs and I have got the capital of 10 
lakhs I want some monej for carrying on the business I cannot get the money because 
the Presidenc-\ banks are not illoned to undertake noik of that kind by the Act as it 
stands at piesent Unless theie is some institution like the industiial bmk or the 
industiial coipoiation I cannot get the advance The condition of the Presidency is 
such that many people have not got the capital ^ — A Do >ou mean that the capital of 
the pioposed hank should be Government money 

Q The Government may guarantee the interest^ — ^1 In that case will vou get 
shaieholders to put in their monej 

Q That IS a question to which I want an answer from you? — A Por myself I 
would not put mj money in it 

Q Even if the Government guaianteed inteiest ? — A You might put the monej-' 
into bucks and mortal, and if the industiies fail hon is the bank going to get back its 
money 

Q These banks would only advance monej- aftei taking expert advice and on the- 
advice of the Directoi of Industries? — A They are not infallible 

Q In what way do you think that the industries can be developed® How aie 
Indians going to take a larger share in the industiial development of the cointij ? — 
A I really cannot tell you I take it that piivate capital must come foiuard If you 
are going to float an industiial concern surely you ought to get jour private capital 
from shareholders oi subscribers for the actual bricks and noitai and the machinery 

Q Do you think that Government should advance the money and recover it in 
instalments? — A I am in favour of Goveinment assistance in this respect but it is im- 
possible to generalize 

Q There aie banks in Japan and in Germany which advance money to the different 
corporations on stocks I am talking of the industiial lianks ® — A If j-ou have an, 
industiial bank you maj find that the shareholdeis object to tying iip their money in. 
bricks and machinery It is not a liquid security 

Do j on mean to say that they would not put up the money even if Government 
guaiantees the interest? — A I would not go so far as that It is a new idea and may 
be worth looking into It is v ery difficult to express an opinion oShand i 

Q With lefeience to the Advisorj Board you seem to think that the Board is not 
needed at all You want that the Director of Industries should be a member of the 
Indian Civil Seivice of the status of a fiist-giade Collector and that he should associate 
with himself tno or three men from time to time, who have special knowledge of the 
subject under investigation? — A I think that would work satisfactorilj 

Q Suppose the different chamheis have their elected and nominated members and 
they discuss industrial problems conjointly with the Director of Industries, don’t jou 
think that this would be a feasible ariangement? — A That is the way it is done in 
Bombay I understand I think it is a good scheme 

Q We have not got a Director ol Industries in Bombay but we have committees 
which meet every week and discuss the problems that arise from time to time The 
members work without remuneration? — A Remuneration is not an absolute necessitv 
It simply makes the matter more of a business proposition It is not a question of rupees 
It is moie the feeling th<at j ou have a hold and that v ou are entitled to get the best out of 
the man you pay 

Q Then about the Director of Industiies j-ou saj- that he should be a man of the 
Indian Civil Service Why do jou want a member of the Civil Service? Do you think 
he has got the capacity of a businessman? — A An officer of the status of a first-grade 
Collector is a man of ability and I doubt if you will get the right type of man elsevvliere 
I do not think a businessman would quite meet the case A lot of the woik would be 
official He would have to be verj closely in touch with Goveinment He would be a 
sort of pi esiding officer He would not go into all the details 

Q Don’t you think that such an officer would not remain long in the depaitment 
and that in a short time he would leave the post on promotion ? — A The Chief Directoi 
would of course receive promotion and leave the department 

Q Don’t you think that we should organise the depaitment like the Eorest and' 
Customs Service, hav-ing a staff of businessmen to go into the business side of any 
proposition? — A I think so But my idea is that the Director of Industiies would be 
more like the Piesident who would keep the workers together rather than do the details 
of the work himself 
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Q ^You saj tint tlie Clnmbei is of opinion tint ictne steps sliould be taken b-y 
Goi eminent to combat tlie tendency to adulteiate Indian produce Can jou gne us 
anj instance? Wbat is the barm done and ulnt is tbe chief commodity adultented^ — 
A Piactically all our produce is adulterated I nia-y refei to bees wax wlurb is sometimes 
idulteiated to tbe extent of 80 per cent of paiafhn uax^ Indigo is also adult eiated 

Q You think that Goaeinment should undeitake legislation’' — A I am not |ie- 
pared at tbe moment to expiess a definite opinion as legislition would lead to difficulties 
which it IS impossible to foiesee It is a difficult mattei to deal with, but something 
ought to be done I think that the mattei should be refeiied to the business communi- 
ties and their opinions united 

Q Do you think that the best uaj would be to ad\ise these dealeis that their things 
would fetch bettei puces but for the adulte’ ation ^ — A It niaj do good but the best way 
uould be to thiow the goods rtn then own hands Then they would lealise the folly of 
adulteration 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q You say that the expeiience of the members 
of the Chamber is thatlhe piesent banking agencies are snfhcient to meet all require- 
ments Do you think that the existing banks aie sufiScient foi the pui poses of the tiade 
generally? — A M}' remark yvas iiioie in conneci'aon with the facilities granted by b inks 
to commercial and industrial firms to cany on business As for bunking facilit es up 
country I do not think that the facilities ay ailable are eqiialVto the demand lly opinion 
IS that the position is steadily impioying and it is onh a mattei of time 

Q Sn Bernard Hunter told us that there should be more banks established in this 
Piesidencj Can you suggest any means os to how this can be done^ — A I am afraid 
1 haye not enough experience as a banker 

Q You have not said any thing about educational facilities of a technical and 
scientific kind being provided to deyelop the industries Do you think that the yiaiit cf 
scientific and technical education is hampering the growth of mdustiiesP — A I think 
that the first thing that vou want is elementary' education foi the coolie 

Q At present the education gnen is meieh liteiaiy Do you think that if manual 
tiaming and elemental j science ueie added to the couise it yyoiild be a good thing® — 
A TVliat does strike me is that education mu«t begin with the coolie At piesent he 
■works with very little interest and intelligence 

Q Hoyy vould you provide for it® Would you make it compulsoiy ® — A That is a 
big question 

Q At any late you aie in fayoui of education being pioyided® — A I am yeiT 
strongly in fay oui of it 

Q In regard to banking facilities do you think that if there is a College of Com- 
merce which would impart training in banking methods, comineicial geogiaphy, inter- 
national law and so foith, you yyould be able to tiaiii the men necessary foi the business 
side of industries® — A I doubt it We in oui own office haye most excellent cleiks, 
trained entirely in oui office 

Q They may be efficient as cleiks, but foi the deyelopment of the business aide of 
industiies you want a higher type of men such as office managers and assistants® — 4. 
Thej yyould come undei the class whom we call dubashes I haye some yeiy good 
Indians vho have been with us foi twenty years and oyei 

Q Do JOU think that if they had lecened business education they yyould have 
been raoie useful® — A It is difficult to say If you train a man in Dook-keeping and 
things of that kind he would certainly Be moie useful But the question is whether he 
would entertain exalted ideas about himself and feel disinclined to start at the bottom 
It IS no use if he wants to occupy' a position of lesponsibility all at once He must yyork 
with others and show that he has got the experience and the training necessary to hold 
a high position If he goes into a business he must be piepaied to stait at the bottom of 
■the ladder 

Q In answer to Mi Chatterton you said that industiial trusts iie likely to attiact 
capital Do you think that Indian capital would be attracted® — A I do not think I 
said so It is a matter on which we shall haye to learn by actual expeiience I think 
that the conseiyatiye feeling is so strong that nothing short of personal eftoit and 
initiatiy e would bring forth money from the Indian capitalist That is mj experience 
Q But from j'Oiii expeiience do you think that Indians aie putting moie and mere 
money into business® — A They' do, yes 

Q How long has youi Chambei been in existence® — A For about 60 oi 70 yeais 
Q Haye you got only European merchants as members® — A We haye one Indian 
Q Do j ou know the constitution of the South Indian Chambei of Commei ce ® — A I 
have never lead then articles 

Q Do j'ou know its meinbeis?— A They are mostly Indian merchants I know 
seyeial of the members 

Q Are they men doing business in Madias® — A Yes 
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Q J)o -(ou tbinJ. llint ji is a coniineicml both, Ibat is icpirsentatnc of Indian 
coninieiCL'' — 1 I do not see wbj it is not I liasc no ic ison foi >:a\in{' that it is not 
I b^^e not seen ^el 3 imich of it Some of tbe gentlemen I bnow iie cortainh icpre- 
sentatne of Indnn tomineice 

Q ]''iom 3 0 ni knon ledge of the Cbambei nould jon tliink it ]nst foi nnj one to saj 
tbit it 18 a politnal bndj ^ — 1 Ciitainh not 

Q Piom toui e\poueuco ean 3011 tell ns ulntbei Indnns and Euiopeans aie bill- 
ing to eo-operite in bnsmess-' — 4 It is difficult to sa} In m 3 onn business I ba\c taken 
ad^antigc of tbe co-opeiation of Indians 'Ifiej ba^e tbe local knowledge i\b)eb I can 
ne\ei jiossess boi\e\cr long I staj beie If 1 Msnt to do 0113 business 1 alwajs consult 
nn duhisbes and nork uith tbcm, and no dei ide togctlici ubit ue are to do Tbc\ aie 
not cojnitneis witb me, altbougb the} sbaie tbe suteess or tbe failure of tbe sentuie 

1/r C L foil — Q Do tbej get paa from tbe film® — A Tbe\ ire ubole tune 
empbnees Tbe3 ue pud jiaith b3 silar3 and paith accoiding to tbe success of tbe 
\enture 

'I he lloji'hlc Punthi 1/ 1/ ynhnii/a — Q Aic tbeie an\ films in nbitli Indnn iiid 
Buiojiean ineiebnnts me jiaitncis'' — 1 I do not know of 11113 sueb fiiui 

1/r G IJ Low — Q Is it aoiii opinion tbiit tbe question of tins iidulteiation of 
Indian pioducc is a len seiions tiling® — 1 Most icifninh Tbe pioducc gets a bad 
lejnitation unnecess iiilj 

Q And 1011 e\piess tbe o|iinion that a •.isfdii of ojitional teitifieitcs would bale 
good cbaiULS of success-' — 1 That bus been put foiwiiid as a suggestion 

Q You sn tbat fjoielnnieiit sfiould m iki a jioint of jiuiebasing in India ns huge 
a piopoition of its icquiiemcnts as possible Do jou mean tint tbe indenting officer 
sbould bin lot ilh wbat is now got from England tbiongb tbe Stores Dejnrtiiicnt of tbe 
India Ofliee® — 4 I flunk tint sbould be done 

II i/ncti ^uh^cqiicnth/ forutirthil tht follownuj ^iipplcinciitari/ unti 

As lequestcd In Sii Francis Rtewait I endose beiewitb cojn of a lettei addrt'«ed 
03 tbe JIuhns Cbambei of Comiiieice, dated lOtli Octobei 1913, to tbe Chief Secretin 
to Goieinment, Ootaenmund, in leph to cope of 1 letter foiwauled to us In tbe Goierii'- 
ment of Madias legaiding tbe desiinbilii 3 of legnl ition in (c<nn(>clion with tbe u'e of 
the teim “ Bank ” in tins countr3 

Tbe cojn lofericd to iboie is of 1 lettei ditcd Simla, 22nd August 1913, JTo 
G905-G918-11 (Companies) fioni tbe OfTieinting Seeretnn to tbo Goiernmeut of India 
Deputnient of Comnieree and IiidiiBtr}, to tlie Cliief Sccietan to tbe Goiciiiment of 
ilaclias 

Sii Francis Stew irt aho isked foi information regarding aiij definite suggestion put 
foiwaid bi tbe ^Madias Clnnibei of Conimeue in icgird to tbe pioiiosnl to enforce 
legistntion of paitneisbip On looking uji tbe old leeords, I find tliiit nothing has 
been done since tbe jesi 1908 In 1907, 111 leplv to a lettei leecned liom >bt Bengal 
Clnmbei of Coiiinieice enclosing cope of a diaft bill 1 elating to tbe Ilegistratioii of 
Paitnei ships, the Madi-as Cbambei of Commerce leplied on tbe 5tb August 1907, c^prcs^- 
ing geneial appionl of the bill ind tbe hope that it would bo pissecl into law as soon 
as possible 

I im sorr^ I Inic no lecoid of am suggestions jnit foiw iid bi tbe ^Madras Cbaiiibei 
of Comnieice to meicomc tbe ditfieiilties at ])ie«enl stmiding 111 tbe wai of legislation 
I hope, bower ei, tbat Goreinmcnti c in see tbeir w n igaiii to considei tbe whole question, 
as some fonii of registration is biglih desnable E\en if tbe legistiation woie inluntai-v 
it would bare a good eilect pioiided tbe pcbemo were siipjioited In tbe banks, md tbe 
banks insisted on ceitificates of legistration being pioduccd b} tbe clients Gorciii- 
ment could also assist br insisting on ceitificates of registi-ition 111 then deilnigs with 
piinte films 

Tbe question, liowerer, needs caieful considei ation and 1 tliiiik tbo time is npo 
for tbe whole mattei being reopened 

Copp of lettei fiom Cliamhcr of Commerce, Maihai, >0 the Chnf Secretary 
to Goicmment, Macha't, dated lOt/i Oitohci 1911 

I bare tbe bonoiii to acknowledge receipt of roui lettei JTo 284G-C' /5, onclos.ii"' 
copj- of a communic ition lecened fiom tbe Goiciniiient of India with lefeienee to the 
desinbilitj of legislition in conncc-tion with tbe use of the teiiiis “Bank, ’ “ bankeis ” 
etc , in this counti 3 

Tbe papeis bare been placed befoie tbe membeis of tins Cbaniber who aie iin-"ii- 
moiis in then opinion tbat the tcims “ Bank ” and “ Iniikeis ” sbould not be peiinihed, 
except bj companies icgisteied iindei tbe Indnn Companies Act Tbe Clnmbei would 
welcome am attempts made by Gmcinmeiit to lestnct the nidisrnniimte me of the 
abore terms 1)3 indniduals and films 
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With lefeienee to paragi iph t3, the Chambei is of opinion that the restiiction 
suggested, -nhile sound in piinciple, might be difficult to caiij out in practice 'J'he 
question of the advisability of imposing lestiictions is a difficult cnv> to decide as so 
much depends on the management, iirespective of any rules or restrictions that might be 
biought into foice goierning the ivoiLiug of a bank The stabilitj’^ of a bank depends 
largely on the securities against which it adiances funds, but legislation to place 
lestrictions on the loqn of funds, howeiei desiiable, is a subjecf uhich, in the (pinion 
of the Chambei, lequiies to be approached with caution 
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Mr G a CHAltDERS, Ihe Chrome Lcathei Company, Pallaiaiam, Madras 

WnilTLN EvrDE^CE 

I have so fai not made ali^ attemiit to laise capital from the public, but what I Capital 
have seen of the endeavouis of others has convinced me that the majority of the natives 
of Southern India while showing enterprise in the staitiug of small industiial ventuies 
are not disposed to invest in public companies promoting neu enterprises ' 

I have alwajs intended to eventually make a public company of my personal 
venture known as the Chrome Leather Company, but I was deteimined not to ask for 
public support imtil I had made the business a steady pajing concern 

Most pioneering ventures have to pay deaily for their experience and mine was 
no exception I lost neailj a lakh of rupees before the corner was turned — since then 
the oiiginal loss has been recovered and the business is now profitable 

We originally started with tlie object of chrome tanning onlj, but experience scon 
demonstrated that it was advisable to do bark tanning also, further as a consequence * 
of some of oui pioneering difficulties we were moie oi less compelled to also take i p the 
manufactuie of leather goods 

During the last few-^eais several public men and writers in the press have advocated 
that small chrome tanneiies be started in various centres in Southern India Such 
men can have no practical knowledge of the business and evidently cannot have made 
enquiries concerning chrome tanneries in other countries Otheirwise they would 
have learnt that a successful chrome tannery necessitates large capital, considerable 
machinery, trained labour and last but not least expert knowledge an^ the larger the 
scale on which it is worked the better the prospects of financial success 

There is onlj' a limited market for chrome tanned finished leathers in India and 
work on a large scale would necessaiilj have to be for export, but the export trade 
demands only the best quality leathers and these too in larger shipments than could 
leasonably be expected from any newly established ventuies in India starting with 
untrained laboin — if howevei, small concerns say with a minimum capital of two 
lakhs were to specialize in the production of chrome tanned black box sides, such 
concerns would I consider have good prospects of success provided that in addition to the 
expected export duty on raw hides made in the "general tanning interests of the Empire, 
the Government of India gives a small bounty on the export of such finished leathers 
Prospects of eaily success would I thmk be materially increased if it could be arranged 
that the product of such tanneries be sent to a cential agenev in London, wheie the 
finished leathers could be assorted and classified to meet the requirements of the trade 
Such collection and standardization would doubtless considerably facilitate sales and 
improve selling prices for otherwise the output of these concerns would be too small in 
qiiantitv and too irregular in quality, substance, etc , to realise full value from manu- 
facturers who naturally prefer buying laige lines of regular quality and even substance 
I might here mention that a large proportion of the law liides shipped from India 
to Germany formeilv reached England as chiome tanned black box calf oi sides 

I think that in the early vears of the ertablishment of an industiv Goveinment Financial aid 
might well rendei financial assistance to such sound industiial ventuies as could one 
security and show reasonable prospects of success and such loans I suggest mio'ht be 
given through Presidency Banks at a reasonable rate of interest, say a flat rate of 4 
per cent, but I consider that if an industrial venture shows a 10 per cent profit foi two 
vears in succession and future prospects aie satisfactory the industry mm-ht be well 
considered established and further Government pecuniary aid should then^^be stopped 
as on such a record further capital should if necessary be obtainable from the public 
I have had no experience of financial aid from Government, on the contrarv I have 
unfortunately only just recently suffered from its absence when help mio-ht reasonably 
have been expected ’ 

On the strength of assuiances given me by the Director of Army Clothinn' I ' 

was induced to extend ray works, make considerable additions to my machinery and 
power collect labour and find living accommodation for same, import materials in- 
crease my purchases of hides— in short I incurred an expenditure of four to five lakhs of 
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mpees coiibG^u6iitl^j ubout fic^cu luoutlis ojjo X fiskcd ioi an dd'saucG oi Imo laliJis oi 
lupees. lIom Go^ eminent on account of supplies to be delivered I olleied sepaiatt 
secuiitj and request uas parsed on to the Fiinntiil Sccretiij suiiported by the 
Director of Ann-^ Clothing, but I hate netei recened any adtance ind although iparl 
from leathei supplies ve are non nianulactunng leathei goods foi &o\einmcnt (mostlj 
equipment) to the inonthlj ateiage talue of about Es 76,000, not a lupee is received 
iiuti] some time aftei the goods hate been deliteied 

Lack of Government depailmental as'.ntance — As fuithei inst inccs of the lach 
of that assistance tthieh might reisonablj hate been expected from Goteinment 
depaitraents I cite the follotting — 

(1) Land icicnuc — We lequned a fett acies of absolutelj baiien tvaste land 
idjoining our tauneit foi the puipose of electing theieon bungalotts loi oiii cmplotees — 
the coiiespondence on the subject has now extended oter tt\o jeais It took about 
eighteen months to get a replj to oui original applicition and tte tt'ere then infonned 
that the land had been allotted foi gin/iug jmrposes Iheie is not and noiei uill be 
siiffatient shnib oi glass on it to feed a goat oi sliecji 

In such a case as this, I am most strongh of opinion that before the refusal of a 
lequest is gnen to an industiial acntuio the Goieiiinient depiitments (onceined should 
consult uith the Diicctoi of Iiidustiies and if icasonabh possible, depailuro from the 
oidinai^ led tape regulations should be made in fasoiii of the indiistiiil concern 

With regard to 1 ind pniateh ouiied, but requiied loi the establishment oi ex- 
tension of an jndustiial eiiteipiise I think it uoiild be best if the mattei eould be 
arbitrated upon b-\ a Membei oi the Doaid of Industiies and the Inndouneis’ lepreseiua- 
'■lae i\ho -would themsehes appoint an Umpne and the nrbitiation auaid should be 
lea dh enfoie cable 

" I instance a case in point Ihe ounei of some oidiiiaii agiicultural land adjacent 
to oui tninen has demanded of us about ten times its ical 1 ind aalue knouing fh it 
ve de«nod to jiuieliase, uitli a aieu to possible futiiie extensions and for iinmcdiiie 
use IS a lecication giound for oui emplo-\ces, needless to saa aae liaae not purchased 

(2) Diitiict Board — Oui taniicn and aaorks faee a ] iiblic load joining iiji flic 
southein tiiiiik load a\ith iiiuneeiunialni — the disf ince fioni the mam road to our 
a oiks being slightla oaei a fiuloiig We lequested the Disfiict Hoard to make the 
load suitable for caiiaing oui tiaffie, but the request aaas dcdined and we had to make 
the load ouiselaes at oui oa\n expense 

(3) Vohcc — When aae oiiginalla commenced building opcntions at our present 
tannen and hid not had suflicient time to erect a\ ills oi fences to pioteci the laige 
quantita of iiiachineij , stores, etc transferred fiom our fonnei works at Tondiarpet, 
aae asked foi police piotection and offered to paa the salaries of the police and find them 
Ining accommodation — oui uquest uas houeaei icfuscd 

Since then oui woiks liaae been considerabh enlaiged and adjacent thereto are 
have elected about tliieo bundled dnellinirs, foi the accommodation of a portion 
of oui tmploaees among nliom unfoitunatch at times quarrels arise — as a result of 
these MO liaae leceiitla lencaaed oui foiinei lequest foi police assistance on similai 
teims — aae hope hoaaeacr to be iiioie successful this time 

(4) Ahlau — Some of the distuibances aboao lefeiied to aaere dircctla traceable 
to the fact of some emploa'ces dunking at a todda shop aahich had been permitted to be 
erected neaiba oui aillage We petitioned foi the lemoaal of the todda shop and aae 
weie peisonalla pioniised that it would be lemoaed aaithin a feaa daas, but as a matter 
of fact the place aaas alloaaed to continue until the license expired, i e, some months 
Intel 

(5) Po^t — The Pnllaaaiani Post and Telegiaph office is situated about three miles 
fiom oui aaoiks and like most small Post offices it has only short aaorking lioiiis — in 
spite of the fact of oui having been compelled thiough Postal difficulties to tiansfei 
to Madras a large portion of such of oui business as entailed Postal aaoik (added to 
which aae aie daila compelled to send our evening mails to Madras) jet the balance 
of 0111 post still constitutes the major portion of the aaork of the Pallavaram Post office 
We made application about a a ear ago that a Post oflice be located adjacent to oui 
works and aae offeied to proaide the nccessnia accommodation, but light up to date we 
are avithoiit it and aie dailj much inconvenienced 

With regard to the aaiioiis suggested means of assisting industries I aaould 
appioae of each of the methods named but the most suitable aaould of necessita 
have to be deteianined ba the circumstances of the case 

I would not appioae of Goaeiaiment control of assisted business — propei security, 
the audit of accounts and occasional inspection of woiks should I coiisidei be sufficient 
I hold strong aieavs against Govemnieiit pioneeiing factories — demonstrations and 
instruction should I think be lestiicted to Goaeiaiment technic il schools 

Ma expel lences with the Madras Goa eminent Chrome Leathei Tanneia and Pactoia 
avere iiiifavoiiiable Their efforts resulted in lompetition for trade, lediictioiis in prices 
and disputes legaiding labour 
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llnd tlie Madns Go^ eminent lesponded to mj lequest for assistance in 1901 1 am of 
-opinion tint the cliiome tanning industry might have lieen established in this oountij 
some } ears earliei than was the case 

I advocate Government assistance to piivate enterprise, but should the authoiities 
have good reason to believe that an, entirely new' industry would be likely to be profitable 
in a giv en place then I would suggest that before taking any Government action, notices 
be published that failing anv indication of movement in the industry being made by 
private enterprise within six months from the date of notice then the Government itself 
would take action, but I am most certainly of opinion that any such pioneer factory 
should be lun entirely on commercial lines, every service rendered to it bv any Govern- 
ment otheial or depaitment sliould be chargeable to its working expenses — as unless it 
can be arranged to lun the business on such lines as an ordinarv private individual 
would hiv'e to run it then its value as a commercial demonstration would be next to 
useless, fuithermore any such factories should I think not be handed ovei to private 
individuals but be converted into public limited liabilitv companies and ‘.haies oftered 
to the general public as soon as possible after it has been proved to be a commercial 
success, but saj , not later than after working foi two years at a profit 

I would not show any consideration for established external trade The establish- 
ment of industries in this countrj would suiely bung general benefit to the people and 
inciease then purchasing powei and thus indiiectlv also benefit ihe import tiade 

As far as the Madias Leather Trades School is concerned I think, if pioperly lun, 
it should be a valuable aid to the tanneis of this Piesidenc^ It should be equipped 
with a laboratory and have a thoioughlj practical man at its head with an assistant 
•qualified to teach in the vernaculai Its teaching should certamlj not be confined to a 
few students possessing educational qii ilific itions and mostly from othei parts of 1 ndia 
The piesent sjstem of education in my opinion produces but very few men who will 
xeallv work in the leather tiade — ^the bulk of the would be students are men anticipating 
Government aunointments oi seeking fiesh educational certificates — such men generall} 
con'-idei manual labour as degrading 

I consider the school should be an institution to A Inch even' tanner and tannery 
emplovee might have lecouice foi technical inshuction and advice I would suggest 
that classes foi emplovees be held on Saturdav's and Sundajs Analvses should be made 
foi) ihc tiade at nominal fees 

The school should I think as far as possible woik in conjunction with the Forest 
Department making analjses and carijing out experiments with the various tannmg 
materials, oiI-seecLs, etc , obtainable in India — there is an almost unlimited field foi woik 
in this direction 

Tannins aie abundant in India, but onlv a few aie u'ed and manj aie but veiy 
little known 

Chiefly owing to the lack of organization in collecting etc , supplies have been in- 
iiufficient to meet the stiong demand during the past two years md bark prices have 
risen considerably If special attention weie given to the subject there would be an 
ample suppl-j at reasonable puces to meet all demands fiom Indian tanneis and there 
would ilso be available considerable supplies foi export piefeiablv in the shape of 
extiacts 

The Forest Department and the leather trade should be kept infoimed of the 
information obtained!^ at the school I would suggest that the Poiest Dejiartment might 
with advantage plant up areas with Divi divi which is a valuable tanning miteriil 
easilv' grown in this country and for wlucli/ there is a ready market for large quantities 
Divi dm IB a difiicult tanning material to use and the tanneis of India and England 
have hitherto avoided it pnoi to the vvai , practically the whole of the export from this 
countxv' went to Geimany "We have however, now oveicome the difficulties of its use 
at oui tannery and are ourselves open to pui chase at a piofitable late to the grower the 
whole of the Divi divi obtainable in this countiy 

I am also of opinion that Cassia Auriculata could be obtained in much larger 
quantities if the Foiest Department were to give the matter special attention 

Chrome tanning materials should also be obtainable in this countiv It is vvell 
known that there are laige deposits of chrome oie in Mysore, I would suggest that 
experiments be made with a view to the possibilitv of treating same both for use of 
tanneis in this country and for exj^rt There would be a laige demand for export and 
we would "not then as now be dependent on America for supplies 

I think the idea of commeicial museums is good and everv eftoit should be made to 
jionulaiize their use tVe hav-e an exhibit in the Calcutta museum, but so far it has not 
resulted in many enquiries The mu«eum there, I think, is too small and too badlv 
lighted and evidently it is not much visited by those to whom it should be of most 
benefit 

I consider it essential that such museums should have ample accommodations and 
good light for showing samples and be centrallv situated I would suggest that one be 
established in Bombav' and tiie establishment of anothei in Colombo be suggested to the 
Ceylon Government I am paiticularly in favour ofHhe latter foi tlie leason that so many 
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tritellei-s fiom nil parts of tlio woild would bo likch to usil tho plnco und thus Juse 
csBj facilities of obtaining a fuu kiionledgo os to wJiat iiinmifactuied goods arc obtnin- 
nblo in Indi 1 Such museums well and actnoh managed should [ considei be of 
gieatci snlup to maiiufattuicis than indnstiial cxhihitions whuh generally spt iKiug 
havd but a brief life 

I think it would he sufficient i( the Goxcinmonl IJoji'irtnienls weie to peiioditally 
2)ublis]i a list of siidi nididcs ns the^ nio importing 

I am most stionglj of the opinion that Gosernintut roqnii-ement-s should is far as 
possible be purchased in this coiintn c\eu to the o\tont of dightl^ fnsouiirig tho 
Indian manufactuicr at least for a scar oi two both ns regards puces and huish — ^this 
latter is the greatest diflieulG that manufacturers of this countrv hn\c to oitrcomc 
This applies paititulirh to Icathei goods, hut re isanahle tiiiu foi imjiiincinent in 
this respect should ho allowed I am also of the opinion th it is far ns is it isoimhh 
Iiossible, Lotal Go\cinin<nt, slmuld toiulitioiis being tquil gne jiiefinnte to the Im il 
mnnufncfmeis and with regud to thi* (foMintiKitt of India tins feitiiit slinubl ,J^(, 
leconc consideintinn tVln fni instance should tin Aiiin and I’ost oliut b itlier goods 
icquiienunts he obtained fiom Xoithtin India if iiqiiiitd ailiflts of tqtmih good 
qunhh can he had it Mtiiilni costs m llic South-’ ha ton ■'hmild not wt in Sonihini 
India linae i daim on tlie shnic of the JJiinna icqnireint life, at hast until such (nne as 
the goods can be uinnufiu tilled thtie 

Jail inanuf icturcs should I lOnsidor in lestiicltd to the lueds of Gourniiunl dop irl- 
ments uul thoa should not In pormilltd to toinpefe iii tin opi ii marict is agiinst tho 
eftorts of pnv itc enterprise 

A.t picscnt we cmploj nliout J ,100 men at oiii woils but tin iiiduslra is act in its 
infanca AVc Iiojie eaeiituilla to luouimodati tlie bulk of our tmphnees iii Die ailiige 
we nie building iieiiiba the woiks — oui aim is to make it a model aillagc, but tlierc is 
act a lot to lie done AVo linae a dna stbool foi the elnldren of oui iiuploaees lint avo 
haao not jet made altoudniue rompulsnra, altliougb a\e hope caentuilla to do so 'Wo 
also Imao a iiiglit school foi such of oui eniploaees ns i ire to atliml and in both tises 
wo nic sure tho losults are In iiefioml Latt r on we trust Goaemmenl will leiidoi us 
assistance in this lospcct 

Since suitable trained Inboui is almost uuolitain ihle we hue of iiecessita to train 
a good doalof Inboui in oui aeorks, but iii the inapinta of eases a\e b ue to pu silnrios 
to the men while Dicj are Icnning — tlicii outturn is nntunilla small and tlic’a sjioil a 
ceitain amount of mateiial, so that eaeli ti.iiiied mnii lejire-cnts m outlaa to us Imt 
unfoitunatcla we base no hold on smh men uid it hajipi iis frcqueiilla that these men 
are enticed awnj to distant places and we an hilpliss to proa cat then going onto 
recoaer ana of oui outlaa from them I aaoiild lie glad if .iiiatlnng (ould be done to 
rcineda this situation 

I think that thoio should he a Diioctor of Industries for (nch Pioainee with an 
Adaisoia Boaid composed of leprescntatiacs nittiesled in industries I would faaom 
Dio appointment of an Indi in Ciailuin is Diieetoi of Industries proaidod he be qxisspssod 
of good business qualifications and hold the appointment ns a pcmianenea, su subject 
to coufiimation after one a car’s senice 

1 am most stiongla in faaom of legislation against iidultciation 

Brayiduif/ and of JikJcs — JIanj lakhs of lujiecs ue ininialla lost m Soullioin 

India in the anlue of tinned hide oxjiorts thiougli tlie jieiiueious practice of eveoss- 
Sivc biandiiig The custom is almost non-cMsleut in rioitboni India and steps sliould 
I think be taken to limit the eiil hero In certain districts the aalue of hides is 
considerably depiociatcd tlirougli lind flnaing nml this might onsila lie preaoiited if 
action aide taken ba tho autlioiitics controlling slauglitcr-liousos ' 

To the best of mj knowledge it is onla po-sible to register a tiade imuk with tho 
Chamber of Commerce and I hdieao the oulj legal anluo of this is tho eaidence as to 
date of registration Theic should I think ho one centie for the pioper icgistration of 
trade marks avithout avhose legistintion no trade marks sliould he peiiinttcel 

I think there should he legislation to iiieaent the luiaiing eif trade names At 
present it is possible foi ana small conccin to pirate the' name of a larger and more 
successful competitor 

I am most stroiigla in faaoui of the disclosuio of paitneiship At present it is in 
manj cases impossible to obtnii definito infoimntion as to the paitncisbin interests in 
many Indian concerns 

The extension of oui business in Hortlicrn India is considerabla handicapped bj 
high railway freights, long delaas, and also ba (hefts on lailwaas 

I am of the opinion that all aaateiwaas could be Ivcjit in good ordci uul tlieii use 
encouraged 

Madias is not a freight free poit In ma opinion oxpoitcis sufiei owing to tho 
existence of a conference ring aalncli keeps np fieight lates A mcichnnt is pioaentcd 
fiom shipping by ana outside steamci, except be cares to suiTei the loss of 10 j^cr cent 
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cn tlio fieJglit of Ills proMous six iiiontlis’ sliipmcnts In times pnst in tlieir attempts 
to bring down fieigkt rates hero shipments liaae had to be made via Bombay and 
Pondicherrj , etc 

In conclusion I venture to saj that I considei it of the first impoitmco that Gov- 
einmeut should revolutionize the working methods of its depaitments It should not 
as now take anj peiiod up to two yeais to get a lepl} to a communication and any time up 
to a week foi a lettei to get despatched fiom u Govoinmont office 

Goveinmont depaitmental stalls aic notoiiously laige, unwieldlj and slow, why 
cannot thej be leducod in numbci and be made moie efficient'’ Whj too should men in 
positions of lesponsibihtj be paid such low salaiics as to cause them to be open to 
temptation 

Of whit use too IS all the talk of Goxeiiimuit assistance to industries if it mostly 
ends in talk® Goieinment is a bodj has for j ears 'past repeatedly expressed^ its desue 
to assist iiidustiies, but set thiougb its depaitmental sjstem it has on the tontiaiy 
done a gieat deal to stifle indnidual cntcipiise Thcic are many Goieinment officials 
uliose personal endeasouis I gladh lecogni/e lud gieatly appreciate but in most cases 
then eiiorts aic unfoitumtch in lain, foi tbc3 foim but parts of the huge Govemment 
machine uhicb mores excc£dingl3 slow and whose pace ther arc tbemsehes unable to 
exceed oi accelerate 

I would urge the neccssitv of piompl justice, adequite punishment of olfendeis iiid 
quicker legal decisions 

Ereir businessman uho has Ined long in this counti3 knous hr experience that if 
lie Ins tioiible it is bettei foi him to do eren thing possible to aroid lecouice to the 
Police 01 Law Couits ns it almost unainblr means time ind moiier wisted Should lie 
av it iarel3 happens succeed in obtaining a coiniction foi theft the jninisbment inflicted 
IS gencralh so tun il as to be no dcteiTeut to othei emplojces and in the c ise ot lecoreiy' 
of debts, by the time one gets a deiroc eitbei the debtor oi bis piopci't3 oi most probably 
both have i anishcd 

If as I hare everr reason to bcliere tbcio is siucciit3 in the desiics of Goreiument 
to encourage industnnlism tbon most ceitainlr its efforts should stait in the schools 

Eespect foi tlie dignitr of laboui should be eneouiaged but it would bo useless to 
preach lespcct if Goveraincnt docs not practise it 

At piescnt social piesfige lud Goieinmeiit icco^nitfbns aio laigelr the pun- 
leges of tile piofessions, — is it tlieicfoie to be wondeicd that the professions aic orei- 
ciorrdcd while there is a doaitli of educated woikcis® 

The arerage jnicut in Southcui India gencmllr prefeis that Ins son should have 
the prospects of a lespected caiecr as a rakil oi a minor Goveinment official or seivant 
rather than he should soil both his hands and his social jn-ospccts by becoming an 
n dustiialist This is one of the lool <auscs of the insuffiticncr of educated rvoikeis 
and entcrpiise in this pait of India 

Give efficient Gor eminent, oncouiage technical edueation giro leasonablc sympa- 
thetie and promjit assistance to the industiialist, cncounge lespcct foi him and Ins 
efforts and tlicie will then I feel sure bo no lack of prirate entoiprisc and no need foi 
Goroinment to depait fioni its legitimate duties of Government 


Onri Erimxrr, iOtni IsMirnr 1917 

•Sir F U I'ilncatl — Q You makeceitiin proposals with lefcicucc to the dorelop- 
iiient of chiome tanning iii Indii and ehcwheic, is the niaikct foi cbiome tanned 
finished leather giowmg in India ® — A Yes, but at the best it can uerei be rei3 laige 

Q AVhy do rou 503 that ® — 4 Bcciuse thcie is a limit to the lequiiements foi 
manufactured Icatliei goods in tins counti-r 

Q There is no leasonfrvhy the demand should not grow eiioi 1110USI3 time, is tlieic® 
— A Theie is but. a hinitcd impoit, and even allowing tint theie wcie no imports of 
boots and shoes, eren then it would not mean a ren gieat incicise in the demand foi 
finished leatheis 

Mr A Chattciian — Q There is a big maiket foi chrome Icithei of cheap clnonie 
fin sandals ? — A Modeiatelr laige You will nerci get good eliiome tinned finished 
leatheis made into sandals, common cliiome tanned leathoi, ves But in iladius 
there is alwars a laige quantitr of pieces of baik tanned leathei obtainable which aie 
made into sandals I do not think chiome tanning foi sandals would lie a piofitable 
business 

Sir F JI SUnarl — Q In that connection 3011 look nioic to the export tiade, 
and 30U make ceitain suggestions with leferencc to an ngenc3'^ 111 London Would 
that be a piivate agency to be foi mod by those in the trade ®-^.4 It could be eithei 
puvate 01 official 
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Q You think that would ha-ve a marked efiect, and pieient the trade relapsing 
into Geiman hands in futuie !* — A The chief oh^ect of such an agencj would be to make 
parcels of finished leather attractive to the manufactuieis 

Q That (annot be done adequateh lioie^ — A Todav , theie aie in India thiee 
tanneiies producing chionie tanned black box, Beihanipui, Bangaloie and oiusehes It 
•nould never be convenient for Beihampui to send then leathei down heie to be classified 
Their output bj itself nould not be sufficient to attract the attention of m inuiactuieis 
at home, because by the time vou selected their leathers into the various giades and 
substances (witness was heie interrupted with the 'following question) 

Q You mean thev specialise veiv much at home'’ — 4 Just so Take glace kid, 
■^ou will probablv get 40 varieties in sizes, substances and qualities 

Q Would vou tell us verv shoitlv the histoiy of voui applications to Gov einnient 
foi financial oi othei assistance® \ou ipphed first in 1001'' — /I In 1901 I first wrote 
to Government 

Q And in what foiiii did vou ask foi assist nice then ® — A I wrote asking whether 
thev would help me 

Q You said 3^011 had a new industrv which vou thought was foi the good of the 
counti} P — A Yes Poi some veais iiievioiis I had been endeavouiing to start the 
industi'y, I had 111 fact with that intention aiiaiiged for the education of two men in 
England 

Q You got to this stage in 1901, vou definitelv asked foi help, what answer did 
30U get® — ^4 “ 'Nothing doing ” Then I went to a laige firm heie and put tlie whole 
thing up to them, but thev' wanted to see cut and dried profits on a pioneei industiv I 
had my impression, mv belief, tint the business would be profitable, but I could not 
tell them to what extent 

Q Did you get a nv one to help vou® — Yo 

0 And it was dining the veais subsequent to that that vou incuiied the Ics-. of 
1-^ lakhs of rupees, but eventuallv pei'evei <11106 brought vou out all right, but vou 
considei that voui experience was disheaitenmg® — 4 ilv expeiience in connection with 
Govenament was certainlv disheartening 

Q And might have ciushed what was a piomisnig industiv in the heginnins® — A 
Quite sP “ 

Q You lefei to voui laboui and the eftoits tint vou aie making to give vour 
employees some tiaiiiing and schooling, do vou find them willing to learn® — .1 Yes 
Q Do v'our actual emplovees go to these night classes® — 4 Yes 
Q Do vou teach them reading, wilting iiid elemental} aiithmetic® — 4 Yes, but 
nothing of a technical nature Whatevei technical education wo can give them ■we 
give in the factor} and tannerv 

Q Then vou lefei to voui laboui being enticed awav do vou siifter much fiom 
that® — A Yes, we have at times 

Q Is TOUT expeiience the same as that of the inaiiageis of jute mills, do vou find 
VOUI laboui migfate® — ^4 ~A good numbei stav ivvav at harvesting time 

Mr A Chattcrtoii — Q Have vou am maiket foi watei-bags® — 4 A limited 
market It is a vei} seasonal one 

Q Aie chrome leathei water -bags better than baik tanned® — 4 Ceitainl} 

Q In regard to this chiome tanned black box, is it iieeessai} to establish a new 
central agenev 01 could not one of the big films at home take it up® — 4 Ceitaiiilv, 
and pieferablv 

Q What vou leallv suggest is that there should be a sort of combination between 
the manufacture! s out here® — 4 That is so 

Q As there aie onlv three manufactuieis, and two of them are under one contiol, it 
ought not to be veiv difficult to get that aiiangement® — 4 Hot it jnesent 
Q You might get that done? — 4 We have it in mind 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Would this central agenev arrange foi auction sales® 

4 Ho, it would not be a matteii of auction sales 

Mr A Chatterton — Q It is a question of ]oin+ shijiping and allowing the people 
to classify the stuff at home 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Would it tend to help the trade developing and spieadino-p 
— 4 The greater the demand, the better the results When the concerns ahead} work- 
ing are doing a piofitable business the more chance there is of othei people coming in 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Y'ou think it would lead to much nioie rapid expaiiision® 

4 I think it would considerably help 

Q Out of the proportion of hides in India what piopoitioii loiio-lil}, would be 
suitable for this class of work, would it grow into a veiv important tiade'^® 4 The pos- 
sibilities are immense ' ^ 

Q Do you think that the Madras leather tiade school should be lun as a school in 
which the tanners are taught on a laboratoiv scale, 01 do vou tliiiik it better to run it as 
a tanneiT getting a fairly laige supply of raw materials sent theie and letumed to the 
tanners after being dealt with®— 4 I don’t think it necessaiv that the institute should 
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■noiL on auj large scale, noi do I consider tint ilie tanners tliemselves should -join wi the 
lahoiatorv Mork They themsehes uould not haie the education for laboiatorv work, 
it would be sufficient to tell them what to do 

Q This school IS not intended to turn the ordinary worlcman into a trained iannerP — 
d. I think it should be 

Q 'IIou can jou do that unless jou r\oik on a full-sized scale® — A Ifot actually to 
train the uoikinen in then ^arlous duties, but to give them some information as to the 
wh> and wherefore of certain things There are a number of operations in connection 
with tanning and finishing which the avciage Hindu tanner assistant has no knowledge 
of, he docs it, but he does not know wlij he does it 

Q Would jou admit illiteiate people to the school® — A There is a lot of difterence 
between illiterate jieople and men of high educational qualifications I think at present 
the standard is too higli 

Q You talk about the dcsiiabilitj of Government taking such steps as are 
necessary to impioie the suppli of law matciials Is there any otlier source of tanning 
material available in the south of India besides Divi dii i and Cassia auriculata ® — 
A Yes There are three oi foui olheis that I Icnow of 

Q You want Goiernment to undertake to ascertain the tanning value of these 
materials® — I certainly think it would be good 

Q Those espeiiments would haie to be cairicd out on large scale® — A Hot ncces- 
sarilv I think they could make (heir experimental tests in the school 

Q You suggest furthci on that steps should be taken to limit the evil in connection 
with the branding of hides Hare aou got ana practical suggestion to make® If jou 
have, it would be most aaluable® — A At present I don’t think anything whatever is 
done to prcient it The agriculturist brands his hides foi all sorts of leasons, one for 
sickness which has some iiistification vt times, but it is chiefly a case of his wanting to 
lessen the aaluc of the hide so as not to make the animal worth anyone’s taking If 
thej want to establish ownership, wh\ should they not be able to brand cattle in the same 
way as thc^ do at homo 

Q You think it would le piacticable to prohibit this extensne branding ihat goes 
on® — A I think if some sort of penaltj were imposed, it might have some eftect 
Q Is it equallv bad in all paits of the Presidency ® — A Ho 
Q What parts do } ou find bad ® — A The worst is on the East Coast 
Q You sa"^ tliat jou are in faaour of the disclosure of partnerships It has been 
put to ub that it IS impracticable in some cases In dealing with tanners, do you hare 
anj difficulty in finding out who arc the people a ou are dealing with® — A Of touise we 
have As a matter of fact, beaond the two or three men of a firm with which we have 
deabngs, wo don’t know who iie the partners, in some of the concerns, there maa bo 
20 partners 

Q You mean JOU aie dealing with an undiaided famila ® — A Ho Thej haae their 
own system of division in shares It maj bo tint caorjone who is biijing hides for 
ihtm from the districts is more oi less interested in the business 
Q Do JOU make formal contracts with these people® — 4 Yes 
Q Do thej ever caade them® — A Yes, thea do 

Q On the ground that the contract is not properly draayn up ® — A Hot on that 
ground, but if for instance the market goes against them The greatest disada antage is 
when it comes to ana laav suit and j ou want to recoaer 

.Sir F TI Stcicarl — Q Docs the contract prove good in a court of laa\ ® — A You 
generallj find that thej will saa that the man whom, jou haae been dealing with and 
all along recognised as being the head of the business was not a partner, and you haae 
nothing to pioa e that he was 

Hon’hlc Sir Fazulhhoy Gnminhlioy — Q Did you start your tannery before the Gov- 
ernment earpeiimental tannery was started? — A I should say about the same time, but 
although I started ncarlj about the same time as Government, I should saj Mr Talati 
from Dombay certainlj' started before Government did 

Q About the Boaid of Industries jou mention nothing, do you think that a Diiector 
of Industries and a Board of Industries will be useful® If there is a Director of Indus- 
tries and a Board is established, and all applications aic sent to them don’t vou think 
that thev could be expeditiously disposed of® — A I think it would greatly help matters 
Q Then about the shipping fieights, you sent these goods to Bombay b> wjiat? 
by rail P — A Bj rail 

Q It IS a long distance and still it is cheaper to you than to ship fiom Madi is® — 
A Of course , it was years back, but the conditions are the same today , but I can tell 
you that at the time it was first done, freights here were 55 shillings and in Bombay 
27 ? U 

Sit F H Stewart — Q Are you referring to ocean freights? — A Yes 
Q The difficulty is really that Madras is not a ttnninal port? — A I don’t see whj"- 
that should make any difference 
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Q Steameis ^\l]l not come hcio nnlil tlitj luc suil of getting caigo, tbej Ii.uc got 
to be 8 U 10 in advance? — u-1 They C4in be ind ue siiic in adiance but «b\ bliould nc be 
penalised foi that 

Q You baae i lobate s%stcm^ — A ies ^^e get 10 pci cent return on oui fitights 
payable about a jear alter sbiinncnt and the agicemtnt ib that if «o ship b^ outsiders 
wo foifeit our lebate 

Ilon’blc Pandit M M Mahivii/a — Q You tliiiib that tbe Go\Lnimciit bhould en- 
courage tbo purchase of articles made in tbe countij e\Ln to the extent of bjsteinaticalh 
favouring Indian inanufacture both ns regal ds prices and qiialitv ° — ^»'l Yes 

Q l)o jou think that such support for a jear or two a\iil enable the indigenous 
manuiactuieis to establish theinBclxcs''' — A \c'', 1 do, oi it uuj rite to peifecl bis work 

Q Would jou recommend that the period should be prolonged? — 1 If icasonablo 
progress had been made 

(2 So long as the niticlc satisfies i-equircraonts as to qualih, iiould the matter of 
finish alone bo one of indifterenco*' — 4 I Mould not make it a matter of indillercnce 
Take boots for instance, the finish of a pair of boots docs not affect its Mcir but its 
saleable \aluo in the open market 

Q Do jou ittiact MOikmcn to jour model ullage iiliich aou are building? — 1 I 
am of opinion Hint if mo cm make our xillago attractne, mc shall not ha\o anj diflicultj 
about labour 

Q line jou made it attractive^ — A \es, as fast ns vve have put up a duelling ir 
lb occupied If VIC can give accommodation vve can get labour 

Q Aio jour labourers living there in families'' — A ilostlj in families, but there 
IS also a large numbei of single men 

Q But the great bulk are f mulled men ^ — 4 Yes 

O' Aio the children attending the school in large numbers? — 4 Yes, quite a number 
of them There arc manj chiidicn, I should mv nrobablj half the children of the village 
attend the school, it mnj be a thud But I shouhl like to make it more or less compuhon 
that thc^ do attend 

Q I hope JOU will bj and bj \ou sav that “Government departmental staffs 
are notoriouslj large, nnvvioldj anil slow, vvliv c iniiot thej be rediiccil in number and 
be made moio efficient'' Wlrv too should men in positions of responsibility he pud 
such low salaries ns to cause them to be open to tempt ition^” What is tlie kind of 
salaij which those men have'’ — A Well, ln^ general ojnnions on that subject applj 
to from the policenian iipwauls 

Q TJp to where'’ — A I have in mind I think paiticulnrlj- men who have nuthoritj 
to pass goods ns inspcdtois, a man who Ins authority to pass goods to the value o’f 
lakhs of rupees is paid a salarv of Its 200 

Q What salary would jou suggest in his case® — A I flunk it should be double 
that at least 

Q Ilave jou reason to think that this salan is responsible for want of fair dealing'’ 
— A I verj strongly think so 

Q Dave vou had nianv cases'’ Is vour expel iciice based on manv peisons, or one 
or two cases onlj — A I believe mv views are those held bv everj' commeuiil man 
whom I know 

Q You saj that “ Government as a bodv has foi jeai-s past repeatedly expressed its 
desire to assist industries, but jot, through its departmental sjslom, it has, on the cou- 
trarj', done a great deal to stifle individual enterprise ’’ What lends vou to saj tliat? — 
A Take my owui'expoiience, with evci-j dcjiartmont that I had to deal I had trouble 

Q You don’t mem to sij that it stifles industiial enterpiise'’ — A Certainlv I can 
tell vou that if I had mv time over again I would not do is T have done, that is the 
1)( st answer I think 

Q Wliat kind of difficulties have vou met with that leids vou to make boch a 
strong obseivation'’ — 1 If I stait I should never end 

Q Could JOU not tell ns the nature of them'’ — I I will tell jou two cases lake 
this ai-mj boot business When the war staited I vviofe sucrgesting that we be friven 
vvoik which we woie able to do Major O’iMeaia, who is Director of Armv Clothine;, 
came and saw me, was keen on our t iking up the woik and we sent in samples Thev 
weie inoio oi less condemned bj the Inspector Eventunllj, however, wo were given 
an Older foi one class of boots This was about i jear ago We took the order as a start 
and as we had onlj a small staff before, we had to gel more men and had to tram them, 
and although oui oiiginal woik was not vcij good, month bj month it was improving 
I ordeied niacliinery and got fresh employees Seven months ago I pointed out the 
necessity for oui also having oiders for othci classes of boots in order to fullj ut.lise 
all OUI leatheis Foui months ago Major O’Meara =aw us (witness was here interrupted 
by the following question) 

Q Will jou tell us the result bnoflj — A The result is that three months ago I 
sent samples to the Director of Armv Clothing, a fresh set of samples and a fresh set of 
prices 'Those samples weic sent on to the Army llendquartprs, and I am still awaitinn- 
the result of those samples 
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Q And tlieieupon you draw the inference that the stifles entrpnse, is that fair, 
are you aware of the circumstances that led them' not to reply — A Assuming that my 
samples are not satisf actor} , why should it take three months to send me a reply’ I was 
suddenly told to “ Switch off ”, pending a leply Is it reasonable that an establishment 
financed with 4 or 5 lakhs of rupees invested alone in that particular work should 
suddenl} be stopped "What am I to do with my men’ 

Mr C E Loio — Q It is possible that owing to the war certain Government 
departments are disoiganised AVhat about before the war, nhat was your experience 
before the war’ — A "We neier got anj Government work before the war 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Malavtya — Q Don’t you think that there may be something 
in the special conditions of the wai that ma} account for this delay? — A No, I can see 
nothing We had offered 100,000 pairs of boots in Novembei at various puces We got 
no repl} until March We were then offered an order at about 15 per cent under our 
quotations, within five days and before our refusal had reached the Director of Army 
Clothing i\e received a wire withdrawing their letter and accepting oui offer as made 
in November at our prices A week or two later this acceptance was ignored and we were 
offered an order at about 10' per cent reduction Disgusted with such treatment we 
withdrew our offer and closed the coriespondence 

Mr C E Low — Q Tou say there is a good deal of available labour m or near 
Madras for tanning, are these of any puticulai caste oi profession? — A No I cannot 
say they are an} particulai caste, as a matter of fact I think the} aie mostly pariahs 
There are some men who profess some kind of caste The tannery me consider them- 
selves slightly better than the factory men We have then living quarters separated 
Q There is a lar^e number of these men doing other things than tanning, are 
many of them engaged in ordinary unskilled labour’ — A A good manv of these men 
who have then own fields, do a little woik in agricultuie, especiall} the tannery men 
but not the chuckla type 

Q Are there two tyjies of men that v ou can get to work on these things, and who 
possibly possess a certain amount of aptitude’ There are a considerable number of 
them who are not actuall} employed in tanning, as far as you know’ — A Tannery men 
and chuckla men are quite distinct 

Q Take youi tannery men’ — A We can get tannery men, there is a large numbei 
right throughout Southern India 

Q The supply of labour seems to prove a matter of less difffcult} here than in 
Calcutta ’ — A I believe so 

Q Yon have no idea as to the figures regarding the people available for this sort 
of work? — A No, I have not I think so long as I can make their surroundings at- 
ti active I shall havm no difficulty about labour 

Q In what point do -sou fancy a serious shortage of labour would be felt, if the 
present trade or industry weie double in extent’ — A No, I would go far more than 
double it before I would find serious trouble in labour As far as my factory labour is 
concerned, I would have to train it, but I am sure the available material could be had 
I don’t question the labour supply so long as I can give them facilities 

Q Then as regards the supply of mateiials The difficult}' about material, I 
imagine, is that the oiganisation has been sufficient for youi needs hitherto, but as 
you increase, the material is sufficient but the organisation is not sufficient? — A The 
supply IS there in the forests, it is simply whether the contractors work it or not In 
some eases contracts may be giv en to tanners If the market was unfavourable and it did 
not pay the tannei to tan, he would not work the forest to its full extent 

Q Do yon think there are considerable sources of supply which have not been yet 
exploited at all’ — A Yes, as far as India generally is concerned, and more particularly 
Northern India Ifoi instance, theie is good tanning material obtainable in the Chitta- 
gong districts 

Q Do you think that facilities for extracting tannin at or near the sources of 
supply would improve the organisation , would bring it along quicker from the tanner’s 
point of view’ — A If you put up tanning extract factories, near the sources of supply 
that would be a good thing 

Q And von would save freight of course’ — A Yes 

Q And it would also oiganise the means of working the stuff out of the forest’ — 
A Yes 

Q Is it a very complicated or difficult business, the extraction of tanning material ? 
— 4 I don’t think so 

Q Do you laiow anvthing about the work of the “ Esociet ”’ — A I think we had 
some correspondence with them, when they first started work they sent us some dry 
skins The only expeiience I liaTe had with' extract people in this coun+ry was with 
people near Calcutta When the war started I wanted to buy mvrabolam extract, but 
they would not sell in this counti} 

Q Do you Icnow of an} other tanning extract made in this country? — A No, only 
this m}rabolam extract 
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Q If the tanning industr} is to he incicnstd lipie - 101 % largch, aic not tanning 
extract factoiics neir llic foiests anti places licit inoio 01 Jc'^s a ncccssitj ** — 1 Tlicj 
would be of assistance, but whelbor tliej be actual necessities would depend upon tJio 
location of the tinnci, and liis proxiniitj to natural bnik supplies The t innci would 
get his 1 mnins cheapei in the foiiii of extract, if the bark had to bo carried a long 
railwaj lourncj, but the tannois would hare to 1 o educated up to the use of extracts 

Q i'ou might haio a firm hoi'o foi taiiiiing 111 Madras ind an extract firm up- 
countij ^ I don’t think so I think it would bo more or loss luctssir^ to run them 
as sepal ate businesses 

Q In the ‘•ame interests but separite businesses® — 1 Possibly so 
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ill! T M DAivisiivimuM AcirAiti, Secretary, V inaLarma Mahajaiia Conference 

CommtUcc, Madras 

AViiimx Kmdiso 

On behalf of the artisan communitj of Southern India, who rank first in pomt of 
population (total population 1,017,105) I am diioctcd bj the Yisaaknrma ilah ijana 
Confcienco Coinniittcc to place befoie (he Commission for then kind tonsiderition 
certain important aspects ol the industrial situation which affect the progiess and growth 
of this community in particular and other industrial cominunitios in general 

As the pioneers of important industries in carpentry , blacksmitlij , brazier’s work, 
etc , it will bo admitted that this ciiiimunih foim the industnal ba(kt-one of the country 
The Commission would, therefore, grant that even encoumgoment should be afforded 
to the members of this community in older that the^ might equij) themselves propcrl;v 
for the skilful and efficient solution of the ^nrlous industrial proiilems that now await 
solution 

In this connection I am directed to bring to the notice of the Commission that as a 
lesult of the first and second \ isi.ikaiiiiu Mihijana C’onhnme'' held dining the jiast 
two jears, two memorials were submitted to the Local Go\cmmcnt (copies of extracts 
enclosed) explaining our present educational and industn il w ints As nothing further 
has been heird from the lAital Goi eminent on the subjeit the Committee are not in a 
position to state what action has been tikcn bj the Local Goicmnient in the matter 

It IS with no unall amount of satisfaction that tlic Committee hailed at this juncture 
the appointment of a Commission to enquire iboul the jircsent industn il situation of 
the countiy 

Of the industnes pertaining to the artisan community the blacksmith work and 
carpentij mn be termed the itrimnry industiics, on (lit pi opt 1 doiclopmcnt of whith 
will depend the two important industries of the Soutlierii India, namely weaving and 
agriculture The Committee are cxtremclj pained to bring to tlio notice of the Com- 
mission that through sheer neglect the nboiosiid piinian industnes aie in a primitive 
state The reasons for the unsatisfactory conditions of these two industries are to be 
found in (1) the poi erty-stneken condition of the communitj and (2) the extremely 
backward state of their education The Committee look forward xerj eagerly to the 
Commission to rectify this deplorable state of allairs, which if not attended to promptlj , 
will damp utterlj the industrial legeneration of the countrv 

The Committee respectfully beg to ofier the follow mg suggestions to remed\ tho state 
of aflaiis in this direction — 

I The opening of industrial schools in important conti'es of Southern India such 
as, Madras, Cuddalore, Tanjorc, Trichinopolj , Coimbatore, Madura, Eamniid, Tinne- 
lelly and Salem for imparting both general ind industiial education to tho bojs of the 
artisan community with sufficient iiiduccmoiit 111 tho shape of stipends The nature of 
industrial education to bo imparted in the school maj dejicnd upon the particular indus- 
tiy suited to the centre 

II Giants-in-aid or Government loans to encouiagc the fonnation of industnal 
concerns pertaining to tho commimity, the conditions of the giant and the loan depend- 
ing upon the nature and solidity of each particular concern 

III Encouragement of the foimatioii of co-opeiative societies by the local co- 
operative Registrai, who should be iiistiucted to pieach to the artisan classes tho manifold 
advantages of co-opeintion Ihe Committee legret to note in this connection that tho 
abovesaid officer has not taken anj stops in this direction till now 

IV Deputation of intelligent young men of tho community to foreign countries 
to leceive higher technical and industrial education, the present rules requiring collegiate 
education in the case of students being relaxed in faioiii of the artisan joiiths in new 
of their inherent and special aptitude foi such training 
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V The inclusion in tie coinmeicial museums to be erected in yanous centres for 
tie exhibition ot the articles of Indian manufactuie, the pioduct of our important 
industiicb In this connection the Committee beg to suggest that a diiectory might be 
prepared by each museum giving particulais as to the name of the manufacturer and 
the place of manufactuie, etc , foi the information of the general public 

A’ I Issue of necessaiy instructions ivith a view to the industries pertaming to the 
conimunitv not being hampered by competition uith articles manufactured' in the several 
jails It IS not the intention of the Committee bj the above suggestion to close the jail 
industiies, the Committee onlj desire that the articles produced in the jails should 
neithei be exposed for sale in the open market nor taken on contract by the Departments 
of Goiernment, Eailways, etc , so as to mjuriously compete with! the local handicrafts 
In concluding this lepiesentatioii the Committee ferventlj hope that the above 
suggestions will meet with due consideration at the hands of the Commission and neces- 
sary iccommendations made for the amelioiation of a neglected community on whose 
piosjiciitj depend to no small extent the industrial regeneration of the countij, foi 
which purpose the present Commission has been appointed by His Most Gracious Majesty 
the Iving-Emperor of India It is needless to add that the humble services of this 
^ Committee would be alvajs at the disposal of the Commission for furnishing any fuither 
information on the points raised above 


VxtraUs jTOiii- a jlciiional to the Goi eminent of Madras, dated May 1915, presented 
hy the President, First Visialarma Mahajana Conference, Kumhahonam (South 
India) 

One of the most momentous questions in connection uith education of artizans is 
to isceiloin the reasons uhj such a small number of Visvakarma jmuths pass out of the 
Univei-biti and whj such a small number iccciic the benefit of secondaij education 
The Conference after gmng the matter its best consideiation is of opinion that this 
unsitisfactorj state of things is mainlj due to the special difficulties and disadvantages 
uith uhich the poor arti/an children are coufioutcd in secondary schools and colleges 
The community as a uhole is not, as supposed, prospcious and has rapidly deterioiated 
The i“ipid dccaj of the indigenous arts and ludubliies which ucio the heieditary 
occupation and mainsta-^ of the life of the communitj base declined, such decline 
being bi ought about bj, seieral adicise causes, the chief among them being the re- 
placement of the old manual labour of the community bj mechinical appliances and 
loieign competition Hence the artizans of the South arc in too impovenshed a condition 
to afford to gne then children the benefit of an oidinar\ English education To croun 
these misfortunes came the present itai uhich has dcstrojed uhat lemnants vere left 
foi the commuuitj of its arts and industries 

Prom the facts placed as above it may bo cleailj seen that the community with all 
its adserse ciicum«tancos is djing a languisliing death and is not in its present condition, 
able to educate its children, unless some special facilities are provided by Government 
such ns, admission of artizan voulhs on half fees into high schools and colleges, and 
establishment of night schools for day labourers As regards tho income of the various 
sects of the communirt iindei normal fonditions, a lefercnce to the Blue Book relating 
to “ Technical Education in India,” 188G-1904, will show as follows — 

Pige CO 

Pni-aginph 107 GoJdsmttJi — In piopoition to their skill goldsmiths earn fiom 

4 annas to Re 1 per day 

Paragraph 108 Prass smiths — The earning of brass smiths are as follows 
those doing castwork — Skilled uorkman fiom G to 7 annas 
per day, others less m proportion to their ability Those 
doing plain beaten work skilled workman 4 to 5 annas, 
othois in piopoition 

Paragraph 109 Carpenters and hlacl smiths — Ordinan caipenters earn fiom 
2 to 3 annas pei daj each man Thej also receive once a 
year remuneration in tho shape of grain for repairing agri- 
culturists’ implements Skilled carpenters and black smiths 
in large towns earn higher wages 

These statements acknowledged as above b\ Government bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that tho income of the aaiious sects is baldly sufficient to meet the bare 
necessaries of life and that how impossible it would be foi the members of the community 
to educate their children, with such a scanty and uncertain income 

As regards technical education the Committee begs to point out that not a single 
member of the community was benefiited by the various stipends and scholarships insti- 
tuted b\ Government up-to-date, tlie leason lieing that such stipends and scholaiships are 
offered bj Government to men who have had higher education without due regard to 
inheient adiantages derived bj hereditarj occupations The Committee while admitting 
that a good geneial education is necessary for all who would rise in their profession, on 
the other hand considers that an exclusively literaiy training is of little value to youths 
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who intend to adopt industrial' pursuits The Committee acknowledges with thankfulness 
the praiseworthy attempts of Goveniment to encouiage the acquisition of industiial and 
technical education from Europe and elsewheie, for which they had endowed decent 
scholarships Many students have leturned after having had the necessary training 
but the influence for good which they were expected to exercise for the practical improie- 
ment of local industiies and manutactuieis with the co-opeiation of the local artisans 
has, to sa-v the least, been imperceptible The Committee begs leave to point out that 
the mistake laj in the first step taken, viz , in the selection of the students to go to 
foreign countries for training, from communities other than the industrial and artizan 
classes who possess the initial advantage of an aptitude for manual labour, bom of an 
inherited capacity and instinctive professional skill which a TJniversitv graduate of any 
other class despised as a derogation from his caste digiiita oi liteian merit In suppoit 
of the above the following may be cited from the Census Report, 1911,' Vol XII, Madras, 
Page 196, paragiaph 57 — 

“ Eor the present unsatisfactory state of afiaiis two reasons may be assigned (!)• 
The complete disassociation of the intellectual class in the country from its industries 
Manual work of any kind was looked upon as degrading and the higher castes treated 
with contempt the artizans and craftsmen who carried on the industrial work of the 
countrj * * *■ 'Pile standard of living began to rise, and the needs of the people 

could not be fully met by the primitive industrial system of the country * * * 
Gradually all oier the country the local artizans were made to feel tlie pressure of an 
altogether novel competition * * * Some of the old industries succumbed and are 

never likelj' to be revived, but in others the artizan' has managed |o struggle on, sellmg 
his labour for a gradually decreasing wage He might have met competition by improv- 
ing his methods of uoiking, hut there was no one to help him The educated clas'es uere 
not interested in his fate, and went on their nay rejoicing at the gradual decrease in the- 
pnee of their domestic requirements ” 

The Committee lespectfully affirms the accuracy of the above statement and as a 
remedy, piais for the early establishment of a few industrial schools in important- 
centres of South India exclusively for training the artizan youths on modern Imes so as to 
provide for both “ theoretical ” and “ practical ” training lequisite foi turning out 
efficient jouineyman or mastei ciaftsman As the poaertj-stiickep parents or guardians 
may not, as is generally the case, be willing to forego the additional paltry income of 
their youngsteis through learning the trade as apprentices under their kith and km, it is 
respectfully suggested that as an inducement, the children of the community found 
eligible loi admission into these schools be given stipends of sufficient value to meet 
the boarding charges The Committee further begs that in the selection of stipendiaiy 
students for foreign scholaiships to acquire technological education or special industrial 
education pertaining to aits and industiies peculiai to the caste or allied' thereto, 
pieference should, as far as possible, be given to the jouths of the artizan community 
who had received secondary education, the rules regarding the possession of higher 
academic attainments should be dispensed with or relaxed as a special favour in 
consideration of the past and present services of the community to the Indian public at- 
large, and the advantages accruing from their inheiited capaeitj--, instinctive mdustrial 
skill and the influence which they could exeicise among their own class after such a 
tiaining 

It IS needless to recount the sad plight into which the local artizans and then indus- 
tries have fallen To combat with the overwhelming poverty of the class and revive 
the industries peculiar to the caste some capital is urgently needed Eor want of n small 
capital, the community for years has fallen into the clutches of unmerciful capitalists and 
avaricious money-lenders who Iniowing the helpless condition of its members dictated 
their own terms and made payments at their leisure, sometimes such transactions ending- 
in mere adjustment of their old accounts To revive the industries the Committee prays 
for State loans on the lines of advances made to agriculturists, as this is considered to 
be the only way in which Government could come to the help of its members without 
which any amount of sympathetic advice and official investigation will not go far to 
bring about any substantial industiial resolution foi good in South India Therefoie 
the Committee urges the giant of State loans for leviviiig their aits and industiies, for 
well-organised co-operative societies of the community 

A copv of letter from Mr Alfred Chatterton, tie, indicating the lines on which 
the metal work industry of the South ma\ be reaived is appended hereto for favour of 
consideration along with the! other points 


Extracts of the resolution, passed at the First Visvalarma Mahajana Conference, 

Kumhahonam, April 1915 

Indiistiy and industiial education — This Conference begs of Government that they 
would be pleased to take the necessary steps for 

[a) The preservation of indigenous aits and industries peculiar to the communityr 
fiom deterioration and extinction 
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(6) Tlie eaily establislunenl of mdustiial schools in some important centres of 
Soutli India iilieie necessiry industrial education on modem lines be given 
to the youths of the community with necessary scholarships 
(e) The extension of scholarship for obtaining foreign tiaining in industrial edi - 
cation to youths of the community uho had received secondary education 
the rules regarding the possession of higher education as a condition prece- 
dent for selection be relaxed in their case 

* * • * • 

(e) The grant of State loans by ivay of capital for improvmg methods of the 
indigenous industries jieculiar to the caste for well-organised Co-operative 
societies as is the case with the agiiculturists 


Evtracts oj the Resolutions adopted at the Second Vtsvakaima Mahajana 

Conference, April 1916 

V Resolution — 

(а) This Conference again piajs'that Goieinment out of special regard to the » 

jpoverty of the communitjj owing to the decay of then aits and industries brought 

about by powerful and unfair competition, and the present industnal dislocation 
and consequent poor income of the cdmmunity, will be pleased to order the admission 
of youths of tlie aitizan community’ into secondary' schools and colleges on half-fees 

(б) This Conference of the industrialists of South India again begs of Govern- 
ment that they mil he pleased to take the necessary steps for the early establishment of 
industrial schools in some select centres of South India, wheie necessary industrial 
■education on impioved scientific methods may' be given to the youths of the community 
with necessary stipends 

(c) This Confeieuce, while reiterating the importance of inherent advantages 
•derived by hereditary occupation in the selection of students for receiving technical 
training in foitign countnes, begs of Government to select youths of the Visvakaima 
■community, who have lecened secondary education, the rules requiring the possession 
of academic distinction, being relaxed in then case 

(d) I his Conference pmys that Goi eminent will be pleased to depute the Registrai 
•of Co-opeiative Societies to educate the minds of the members of the community as 
regards the advantages of busmess co-operation and the formation of co-operative 
societies in various ceuties for impioying then industiies 

(e) This Conference begs of Goveinnient to issue necessary oiders to all Municipal 
•councils to institute enquiiies as to the educational needs and status of this community 
nnd to start technical and industrial schools out of municipal revenues as 
contemplated undei sections 118, 124, of the District Municipalities Act, for the benefit 
-of the community 

(/) This Conference resolves that the membeis of the Visvakaima community 
residing in municipal towns ■should submit memoiials to their respective municipalities, 
requesting them to provide adequate means for promoting the geneial and industrial 
education of their children 
0 


Copi/ of letter No 2853, dated 24t7i Maich 1915, from Alfred Chatterton, Esq , 
FCGI , CIE , to the Secretaries, VtsvaJarma Mahajana Conference, Kumhahonam 

I am in receipt of your letter Ro 95-B, of the 23rd March 1915 The metal work 
industry in Kumbakonam is a very' important one and it is certainly time you took steps 
to put IT on a modem footing This means the introduction of modern metal yvorking 
machinery such as is largely used in the workshops of the Indian Aluminium Company 
in connection vitli the manufactuie of aluminium wares 

I am afraid it will be difficult for me to outline a practical scheme whereby you 
can establish in Kumbakonam a modern metal working factory It is certain that you 
■will require the services of expert metal workers from Europe to teach you how lo apply 
these modern proce'sos to the class of goods you are manufacturing This can only be 
done either by' establishing a factory intli a large out-put and lun on purelv business 
lines or by starting with Government assistance an industrial school and dealing with 
the metal working industrv of the town much in the same wav as years ago I dealt with 
dh'' aluminium industry’ in Madras 
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Extracts from a Memoi tal to the Government of Madras, dated' 28th August 1916, gre- 

sented hy the President, the Second Visial arrna Maliajana Confer nee, Tanjore 

Among the impoitnut topics tint engiged ilio seiious 'ittoiiiioii of tlie Ccnfeience 
were — 

(1) The ieM-\al and development of indigenous aits and industries, 

(2) The eucouiagemenl and spiead of education among the members of the 

community 

It IS a fact admitted on all hands that the arti/an classes represented by the 
TisvaLaimi communih foim the industrial back-bone of the country It therefore 
follows that prompt measures should be taken bj the benign Government to afford 
eveiy encouragement to the mcmbeis of this community, in oiner that thej might equip 
themselves properlj lor the skilful and efficient solution of the various industrial pro- 
blems that have arisen at this ciisis The Conference viewed with grove concern the 
present neglected condition of the indigenous arts and industries, and resolved that 
Government be lequested to open industrial schools at various centres in the presidencj, 
with sufficient inducement in the shape of stipends, to enable bovs of the arlr/an 
classes to get themselves trained in these schools in different arts and industries, according 
to improved methods The Conference also lesolved that intelligent young men of the 
communitj, who have received secondaiy education, should be sent abroad to receive 
higher technical edmation, the piesent rules icquiiing collegiate education in the case 
of the candidates bemg lela^ed m favoui of those young men, in view of their special 
aptitude for such training 

As legal ds the uttei deficiencj of education among the members of the community, 
the fact thittheie are onl} eight persons who have attained academic distinction among 
a male population of about 3 lakhs in Southern luuia, spealis for itself Tliouirh elciiicn- 
taiy and secondary education have spread among the members to a slightly higher 
degree, over 98 per cent of the number still icmain illiterate A community steeped in 
such Ignorance should bo considered bv all faii-minded persons as backward in point of 
edveition The Confeience, while exhorting every member of the community to give at 
least elementary education to his children, resolved to request Government to extend to 
Tisvakarma boys the concessions granted to members of the backward classes in the 
shape of scholarships, which will dissuade boys of the community from taking to their 
profession at a premature age, out of poverty, a tendency worlang injuriously towards 
the educational jirogross of the community 

A V iluable suggestion which was embodied in the form of a resolution and which 
received the unanimous support of the Confeience, was the prav er that Government should 
direct the several Local and Municipal bodies under their control to open technical and 
industrial schools within their jurisdiction, and accord necessarv facilities therein to the 
bovs of the Visvakarma community to receive education and industrial training The 
Conterence felt confident that this praver would meet with a ready response at the 
hands of Government as it merely involved the issue of instructions to the Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards to pay prompt attention to a vital branch of their work 
hitherto neglected 


Onvr Evidexce, 30rir JvMrviiv 1917 

Note — In the oral examination Mn T M Daiv asiku vmani Acievei uas accom- 
panied by Me N Dueaiveeu Achaei, Vice-President of the Committee 

Sir r II Stewait — Q Is youi conference a permanent body or what is it? — 1 
It IS a peimanent body It was oiganised by the artisans of the isouthein distiicts 
and the population of the artisan class of Southern India is about 10 lakhs The 
conference is a thoroughly representative assembly 

O Have you got these people oiganised for industrial puiposes? How long has 
this conference committee been appointed ? — A Yes The first confeience wao held 
in ipril 1915 

Q That was the beginning of it? — ^.1 Tes, and before that we had many associa- 
tions among the community winch were woiking for the industrial salvation as well 
aa the educational uplifting of the community 

Q And you wish of course to help the community as much as you can Wliat 
practical steps do you take youiselves towards that end ? — A The practical steps we 
have taken hitherto ale, fiist, we want to give the cliildien of the community good 
elementary education to start with, and wherevej practicable, to give stipends and 
scholarships to deserving students to prosecute then studies in secondary schools and 
colleges, and secondly, we are preaching the advantages of co-operation in industrial 
matters and we give them lectures wherevei it is possible, in different centres in Southern 
India The practical woik turned out by the conference committee is that the diver- 
gencies between the various cla'^ses have been reconciled as it were, and we have 
established some sort of unity among the artisans of Southern India That is the 
result we have achieved hitherto 
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Q How IS your committee appointed? — A First of all, we have divided oiu distiicts 
and ue established some sort of panchayats, the memheis of which are selected by the 
people themselves, and these panchayats send in their representatives to the conference 
as delegates and these delegates ha-^e a voice in appointing the committee 

Q Where aie joui headquarters'’ — 4 The headquarters are at Humbakonam at 
present and there is a pioposal to transfer the headquarters from Kumbakonam to 
Madias 

Q Ha\e you got funds of your own? — A I am soiry that the present- poverty 
stiicken condition of oui community has not enabled us to start with any big funds 
We have a modest sum at our disposal that is, a few hundreds 

Q Collected amongst youi community? — A Yes And the rate of subscription is 
onlj one rupee per annum and it is aeiy difficult even to collect that sum regularly 
Q You refer to the need foi industrial classes at important centres in Southern 
India'’ — A Yes 

Q But jmu not only think that education should be free — that one can understand 
— bnt you think that the boys should be paid and should be giien stipends — all of them'’ 
— A Yes To such of the deserving boys 

Q You don’t mean as prizes'’ — A No I mean stipends should be paid 
Q To go to the school'’ — A Not to go to school, but to get the requisite industrial 
training for the uplifting of the community 

Q That will be an expensive mattei '’ — A You are not going to pay much It is 
only a small amount which may vary from 2 to 4 rupees or at the most 6 rupees a month. 

Hon’hle Sir R i\ Mookei^ee — Q Ji there are a hundred boys then they will have 
to be paid 600 rupees a month? — A We would not select boys indiscriminately we 
■would restrict our selection to deserving students This is only for speciallj' selected 
stud'ents 

Sir F H Stewart Q You refer to the co-opeiative credit societies and jou regret 
to note that the Eegistrar has not taken any steps in the direction of popularising them 
Is that a fair criticism'’ I thought a great deal was being done by himP — A No So 
far as our community is concerned he has done practically nothing 

Q So far as your industrial community is concerned? — A That is, so far as our 
community is concerned The artisan community is comprised of 5 classes, viz , black- 
smith, carpenter, coppersmith, sculptor, master-builder and the jeweller 

Q You aie doing what you can in that diiection? — A Yes, we are doing some- 
thing in our humble waj 

Q Is it not doubtiul how far the Eegistiai of Co-opeiatne Societies Lejoud his 
official functions should also be an apostle and how fai he should pieach to the people*’ — 
A I understand that he is preaching to the weaving community and chucklers and 
othei people, ond he may extend the same sympathy ton aids the artisan community, 
considering the great advantages which would accrue therebj to the community and 
the countrj 

Q Haie you got anj co-opeiative societies among youi community now? — A We- 
wanted to start one at Kumbakonam but it proved a failure because the people were 
diffident whethei the Government would approve of the formation of such a society, 
and they have now learnt that co-operative societies were started by the weaver com- 
munity at the instance of the Co-operative Eegistrar 

Q Because he did not come along and do something, the people were not quite sure 
of the support of Government? — A They weie not quite suie that they would have 
Go-sernment support 

Q Have you approached him in the matter*’ — A We have sent him copies of 
memorials /year after year in which we have complained that the Eegistrar of Co- 
operative Societies has not taken any steps 

Q Have you explained the position to him** If you explain the position to him, 
he may be able to help you? — A He may be able to help us We shall take furthef 
steps in the mattei 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Malavvya — Q Is there any co-operative society in your 
district at present*’ — A No 

Q Not even foi agriculturists*’ — A There are societies foi agriculturists 
Q And you want a society foi j our artisan class ? — A Yes 

Q Is there any difficulty in your starting a society now, when you know how 
matters stand in other districts*’ — A With the aid of co-operatn e Eegistrai and hi& 
advice 

Q Supposing he does not come, if you send him proposals would he not sanction 
them*’ — 4 Yes But the presence of the co-operative Eegistrar will be a stimulus 
to the members of the communitj He has gone and worked' among the weaving com- 
munity and the agricultuiists, but he has not done anything for oui community, 
although we have sent him copies of resolutions adopted at our conferences regretting- 
his absence 
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Q As you uo^\ ialvo sucli 'll! inteiest lu tins mattoi, 1 su23j)ose joui inemberij uudei- 
staud tlie \alue ol co opeiative soucties and cAeu if the llegistiai is not able to come 
loi some leason, can jou not go ahead® — A Yes And no aie'pre iching the useful- 
ness of co-opeiation At eieiy confeieuce Me do that 

Q It IS not ntcessaij that the Itegistrar should tome as jou Lnon, and lou might 
stait 1 society nith onlj a feM niembeis and noiL it u])? — A Y*es lYe tan do that 
Q Theit aie 700 oi SOO societies legistcied eieij leu and the llegistiai maj not 
be ablt to peisonallj inspect e\eij one foi himself and jou need not Mait foi his M^it® — 
A Cousideiing the numeiital strength of the aitisan communitj in Southern India 
and consideimg the fict that he is the onlj to-opeiative Eegistiai foi the Piesidencj, 
we think ne aie justmed in calling upon him to to-ojieiate luth ns 

Q I entiielj agiee nith jou, but suppose he is not able to come, nhj should jou^ 
not start the business? — A Our communitj is a backnaid one and in spite of our 
preaching, ne may not succeed in foianing a to-opeiative societj 

I think if JOU stilt a societj with such inembeis as maj be Milling to join jou 
will find joui success appieciated by otlicis and thej Mill join? — A I suiijiose theie 
Mill be no difficulty in Ooieinment iiersiiading the local co-operatnc llegistiar to assist 
the moiement 

Q I entirelj shaie joui hope, but I Mish jou to lealise in this mattei that it is 
open to JOU to help jouisehes and as jou lecognise the \aluc of co-opeiation ion need 
not Mait foi tho Kegistiai to come, but 'sou mij stait a societj jouiself? — A .Wo are 
not going to Malt, but Me oulj appeal to Go\ eminent foi then co-operition 

Piobably if jou start a societj and Moik it properlj, the Eegistiai Mill come 
to see how well it is going on 

Q Is elemental j education aen limited in ^our class® — A It is aen limited 
I should think the literate population among our communitj' in Southern India is 43 
out of ten thousand 

Q Is the communitj scitteied in seieril districts? — 4 It is scattered in all the 
districts 

Q Don’t join bojs attend the oidinan elemental j- schools? — A I'cs, but aery 
fcM of them Parents send boas in then vera earla jouth to avoik so that they might 
benefit bj then Mages Thej don’t care to send their boas to «chools That is uhj 
in one of oui lesoluhons, aalnle exhorting the members of our community to impart 
elementaiT education to then childien, arc lesolvcd that the same concc'sions granted to 
members of the backnaid classes should be extended to Tisvakarma boys The parents 
do not realise the benefit of education 

Q Has not jour confeieuce made ana aiiangement for pleaching tho advantages 
of education to jour membeis? — A We have been preaching and aae ore preaching 
in Madras non It avas onh last Satin daj that mc preached in Mylapore 

Q And jou are going round pieaching to membeis of jour communitj in other 
distiicts also® — A There aie local committees in eaerv district aiho do the same 
thing for us 

Q Is there auj impoitant school oi factorj aiheie instiuction is imparted in 
caijienti-j, and blacksmitha in this Piesidencj — Goa eminent or priaate® — A There is 
one in Madura and theie is a missionaij institution in Tanjore and Me have the School’ 
of Ai-ts heie 

Q Ale manj of joui bojs lecciaiiig instruction in these schools® — A Hot many 
In Madura a few of them, and in Tanjore practically none 

Q Y'ou think that if mdustiial schools such as vou suggest are started in the places 
you mention, the bojs of jour community will resoit to at in large number'® — A 
Tes When we mention industiial education Me also mean that in those industjial 
schools theie should be also elemental j education It should go hand in hand 

Q Aie the products of joui woikshops not exhibited in the Victoiia Technical 
Institute here® — A Not much The one defect wo find heie is that the articles ex- 
hibited aie open foi sale Our idea is that tho articles should not be sold, but should - 
be merely exhibited so that they may be a stimulus to the membeis of the community ' 
As it IS, when they aie sold, there aie no articles to leplace them easily 

Q Is not that a mattei of airangement , the articles can be replaced easily? — A 
It Is not so easy to get the articles at a short notice because industries have not developed 
to that extent 

Q Ale jails manufacturing much in the wav of caipentry and blacksmithy and 
offering the goods for sale? — A Tes Just as thej dAin the case of carpets, etc 

Q And bj' these articles they compete with your products? — A Tes, they under- 
sell us 

Q Tou say, quoting fiom the Technical Education Deport in India, that carpenters 
earned from 2 to 3 annas per daj”^ each man® — 4- That is tie Government Repoit 

Q Is that geneially the late of wages in this pait of the country foi carpenters? 

A I mean in lairal parts In towns it is a little beltei It is 7 annas in towns 
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Q Wliat IS tlie date of tliat report? — A 1904: 

Q Have not wages gone np ranch hrgher durrng these 10 jears even rn vrllages? — . 
A No It rs stationary rn vrllages 

Q Is rt so** — A It may he a little more this way They also receive once a year 
remuneration in the shape of grain for repairing agricultnial implements The skilled 
carpenters and blacksmiths in towns earn higher wages 

Q Have jon applied to the local and municipal boards of jour town to open iii» 
dustiial schools such as jmu suggest in one of your memorials to Government? — A Tes 
Q And what ansu ei have the boards gir en ? — A It was onlj at the second conference 
that ue decided about it, and our memorials have gone to the several local boards and 
municipalities and we have not got any reply yet 

Q I can onlj suggest that jou should go ahead with your project of co-operative 
societies and I hojie you uill spread them whereyei j'our communities are and you 
uill prosper P — A Thank you ’ 

Mr A Chattel ton — Q You uant to start co-opeiatiye societies What are you 
going to do with them? — A To leiive our cottage industries 

Q AYhat IS the object with which jou wish to start co-opeiative societies? Is it 
purelj for credit purposes, or is it to co-opeiate in the marketing of jour goods, or to 
co-opeiate in getting i certain kind of machine which will be useful in the manufacture 
of metal wares® — A In getting useful machines for the manufacture of goods, and 
the requisite capital also 

Q That 16 to saj, jou want small cc-opeiative societies of worlonen? — A Yes 
Q Are there not such associations aheadj working in some places? In Kumba- 
konam® — A Not in Kumbakonam 

Q Hare not a certain number of Achaiis started together furniture making in 
Madias® — A I am not aware of it Theie is none at piesent working 

Q You have biought forward some evidence to show that the wages ranged from 
3 annas to 6 annas a daj Is it not a fact that at the piesent time, any good artisan 
can get good wages® — A In big towns theie are good wages 

Q Is it not difficult to get good artisans to work at present P — A You mean in 
tow ns ® 

Q Yes — A Theie is no difficult! in getting carpenteis or blacksmiths 
, Q I am talking of coppeisiniths® — A In Madias we have not many of them We 
have good caipentey and blacksmiths here 

Q Are there manj coppeisiniths in Eunibakonam? — A Yes 
Q And do thej get anj emplojment? — A Thej hare got then own independent 
work — the work of their forefathers 

Q And thej hare faiilj laige workshops in Kumbakonam? — A Not worth the 
name 

Q Woikshops with 10, 15 or 20 artisan- working together? — A Not to my knowl- 
edge Onlj thej liar e got a handful of w oikmen or coolies under them 

Q Is there anj Government school dealing with metal work in the whole of the 
Madias Presidencj ? — A No Not to our knowledge, unless you mean the School of 
Arts heie which deals with the aitistic side and not with the practical side 

Q Are many of your members emplojed under the Nattukottai Chetties in the 
temple works iil Madras® — A Thej are doing metal plate works for nfaking kavachams 
for the deities in the temples Not many in Madras 

Q Is it not through these temple ivorks that the hereditary skill of your artisans 
has been maintained ^ — A That refers purelj to the artistic side of the thing, and it 
would not help the advancement of the community in any waj-^ at the present time 
Q Are many of your caste men employed in the Indian Aluminium Company? — 
A No I wanted to ascertain the fact some jeais ago and sought admission into that 
facloi-j, but I was refused admission and I was not able to collect that information 

Q You do not know whether jour caste men are emploj'^ed there or not? — A My 
private information is that there are not many of oui men there There are other 
caste men employed in large numbers there In this connection I may invite jour 
attention to oui letter to you wheie we say that the sapie, if not more, attention should 
be paid to the development of the brass industry as to aluminium industry Perhaps 
fiom joui expeiience you will find that Kumbakonam is a sery good centre for develop- 
ing braes industry 

<3 As you know, several schemes have been proposed at Kumbakonam and for local 
reasons thej have almost all failed? — A But I flunk the time is now npe for the 
development of that industry at Kumbakonam 
Q I agree with you entirely? — A Veiy well 

i3 Are many of your communitv educated? — 4 In southern India oui male popula- 
' tion IS about five lakhs, about one-fourth of which are literates 

Q How many of jou are educated like yourself, that is, have received higher 
education — A There are only eight graduates among a male population of five lakhs. 
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Q AncLin I a&k ^vhat jou uie doing? Aic 3 uu tuiiMiig 011 (he same luolcsiioni'— 
A I liaie ju&t letiied liom Goioinmeiit scivice Tiid ] i\ mt to do some i\oik tow iids 
tlie advancement of inj’ conimnniij 

Q You lie "luxious to ha\c these co-opeiatne societies to deal with tins mncluiicij 
question Is it not a fact tint the leasoii win the Etgishai of Co-opeiative Cicdit 
Societies Ins not taken up the mittci is lack of technical knowledge ill loiind^ IIa\o 
j'-ou evei consideied j'ouiself wliatjou icall} want to do ? — 4 Yes All loiind teclinicil 
knowledge is no doubt a desiiable qinhficatioii The hist question tint Ins to be 
attended to is the opening of indusfiial schools 

Q You ha'sc a fni uumbei of industrnl schools staited ihcadj — caijientrj classes 
and blacksmith classes and so foith ? — 4 Do 3 on mem 111 the M idns Picsidcnc^ i' 
For instance, if 3011 take Jladias, in the School of Aits wo legut to find tbit onl3' 
the artistic side is dei eloped and not the piactical side, that is, the commercial side 
of the thing, and unless the comnieicial side is paid attention to, I do not thint theic 
IS an3 scope for oui communiti to adaance I take the Yicfoiia Tethnical Institute 01113 
as a museum 

Q It IS not a museum, but it is obMousl3 a shop in which 3 0u can displa\ the 
things and sell them? — If the ailieles aie intended foi sale, I should sa3 tlieic aie 
maii3 other places wlieic oui aiticles might be maniifactiiied and sold to the public 
M3 contention is that the institute under icfcience should be utilised as a museum 
As onl3 an instance of what industiiil traininp can do for ns, I would lefei to the 
Geiman biass tumhleis Now we get them fiom Geimain 111 laigo quantities and 
63 could \er3 well be manufactured in Kumhakonam md sold at much cheaper 
lates I do not see wh3 the3 should he got fiom Gennana , if aou haae got industrial 
' liools to teach the uaiticular industr3 
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Q 1 — I am of opinion that to laise funds fi-om the public is a a 013 difficult mattei, 
inasmuch as they cannot at the outset foim an idea as to'thc success 01 otheiwiso of an 
undei taking It la theiefoie absolutely nccessar3 that Goaernment should grant 
guaranteed diaidends foi a certain numboi of acais so that the business ma} whoIl3 
or paitly be under the management of the Goaeinment It is 011I3 then that aae can 
expect public co-operation and inaestment in the mattei It is impossible to secuie 
public confidence it Government aid by money giant alone aiithout their diiect manage- 
ment at least for a time Aftei the business is found to be in thorough aaorking oidei 
and paying at the same time, it maa be handed oier to nn3 jieison 01 compain either ba 
sale or b3 public auction 

Q 5 — ( 3 ) When Govei-nment aid is extended to 003 onteiqirise, a fan rate of 
interest should be paid to them fiom the piofits lealised 

( 5 ) Government may be pleased to undcitake to supply some of the necessary mate- 
rials and plant wholly oi by hue-''Uichase B38tem to the enteipiise which thea wish to 
encouiage 

( 7 ) Goyernment should guarantee, sa3 for a peiiod of at least 20 aeais, to purchase 
the products of the factory, leavung a fan inteiost to the investois although the rate 
may be a little higher than the foreign market 

Q 10 — Existing 01 new banking agencies must bo compelled ha Goveinmcnt to 
assist private and new industiies ns far ns possible 

Q 17 — When private fiians or companies secuie the services of Government experts, 
the latter should bo paid their graded salaries. Government bearing a moieta of them. 
Their services should be retained until the staff of the fnotora to which thc3 aie attached 
get a thoiough insight into the business 

Q 20 — For public knowledge and encouragement the establishment of some de- 
monstration factories is essential 

Q 40 — Goveniment should aid ryots by monea grants to grow law mateiials foi 
paper making on all possible soils and encourage them to suppla such products to the 
local factories at reasonable puces They should also lease such forests as are abundant 
with the materials necessary for uaper and other manufactures, giving prefeience to 
factory holders 

Q 42 — Concessions should be granted free or at nominal rates for the development 
of existing or new industries 

Q 45 — Intelligent men should he sent by Government to foreign countiies where 
they should have the benefit of both theoietical and practical knowledge of the business 
concerned I heai that many who had been to foieign countries have returned without 
any practical knowledge and hence they have not been a success in their respective 
businesses 
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Q 50 — ludustml scliools aie liiglily aecessaij and tliey must be uudei a sepaiate Indnatnai sotoole 
Depaitment of Industries fullj manned by expeits in seieial lines of industij 

Q 57 — A Boaid of Industiies witli executne powers and budgeted funds undei offiowl 
tbe management of an expert Director of Industries is quite uecessaij An annual organisation 
conference of tbe taiioiis BoaiJb of Industiies should be held in each centre in lotation 
wben an industrial exhibition inaj also be held and the stalls of the various enterprises 
be encouraged bj^ awarding of jiii/es in ojien competition 

Q 85 — An industrial oi tiade journal to disseminate genual infoiination logirding industrial and 
all kinds of industries and trades will be of very great use The subscription should be trade journals 
so low that it may be within the easy leach of all concerned 

Q 86 — Contributions to the ternacular industrial oi trade journal should be en- 
couraged bj paying according to the merit of the article contributed 

Q 08 — To eiicouiage local industries, lailway freights should be leduced as mutii ilaiiware 
as possible specially in the transit of raw mateiials to the factories 

Q 99 — Railway extensions will be necessary in case factories are established in 
suitable and convenient centres and also in ease the distance from the existing stations 
lb great 

Q 110 — I had a paper manufactory at Kollathoie near Peiambur till llarch 1915 General 
It was with Us for the last three generations Originally we manufactured brown paper 
purely from fibre flax of difterent aaiieties mixed witli waste paper and produced card 
boards and paper of different kinds such as cartridge, chelan, demy^ and foolscap and 
supplied them to Goa eminent to the extent of about Rs 50,000 till 1888 In 
1888 avhen Bally ilills were started at Calcutta, they competed with us and as" their 
paper was bettei than ouis, the Government cancelled oui contract I then appealed to 
His Excellency the Goaernoi in Council who took a sympathetic view of the mattei 
merelv to encourage the local industry, and granted us the supply of one'' fourth the 
•quantita needed This continued with some variations in the quantity till March 1915, 
when I had to close the factory as I could not compete with foreign made paper and 
boards and for the want of Government sympathy Many' of my fi lends advised me to 
start a limited company and I did not vicld to their wishes as I v as doubtful of its 
progress and success 

If a machine-made jiaper mill with steam powei, is to be started in the Piesidency 
of Madias, it cannot compete with foreign made pancr I am strongly of opinion that 
the mill should work with water powei and it must be located in a place where we can 
have watei power to tiiin the machines, instead of steam or oil power Places like 
Periyai or Courtallnm, so far as I nin awnie, will be best fitted to such enterprises 
There will not onh be watei and water power but it will also be adv'antagqous to grow 
grass, fibre-plants, and other raw materials on the suirounding hills and lands Belgium 
and Holland finns supply the Indian maiket fiom consideiablv long distances at a 
cheaper late than that of the Calcutta Titaghui Mills From this I understand that 
the climate of those places is favourable, being coolei, and coal also is markedly 
cheapei theie, and with other facilities peihaps they manage to supply so cheap 
Here in Madras not only is coal very' costly but the climatic conditions aie also veiy 
unfavouiable, for the machines very often get out of order on account of the tropical 
heat These I thinlc are some of the chief reasons for Indians being unable to 
compete with foreign markets To manufacture a ton of paper it requires about 1 tons 
of coal and 5 tons of water besides the raw materials to proem e which there is very 
great difficulty Water and the best raw materials, the chief factors in the manufacture 
of a fine paper can both be solved, if the mills aie located m a place wheie there are 
water facilities as I suggested before, in which case the machinerv can also be worked 
with water powei The cost of coal and the baling of water will theiefoic be an 
entire saving 

If at all any paper mill is to be staitcd in Madias or in any of the suburbs, I 
am of opinion that a hand-made paper f ictoiT may be opened in which factory superfine 
handmade paper, the like of which the Government now purchase from foreign countries, 
can be made with good profit, provided that the Government agrees to purchase it for at 
least 15 01 20 years The one great difficulty is to procure raw materials In this 
respect the Government should take steps to piocuie raw materials for a certain time 
at least Thereafter, the mill owners can themselves import them directly Without 
this help from the Government even hand-made paper cannot be manufactured 

If the Government promises a dividend of say at least 4 per cent and also supplies 
plant and other nectssarv' materials at least paitlv onlv then will the public come 
forwaid with investments If they cannot piomise any dividend it must be puiely i 
Government concern as a demonstration factoiy by way of encouraging local mdusti'y' 

Let me in this connection state that I have a large building leqiiiring some repairs 
vMthin a mile distance from the Perambur Railway' station wheiein a paper manu- 
factorv can be started newly It was theie that my old naper factory was located 
I shall be glad to place it at the disposal of the Government fiee of rent, for 5 years, 
in case they undertake to start a demonstration factory 

I solicit the favour of an intimation in case the Governmerit approves of my 
suggestion 
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.St; F 11 Stciiatt — Q Do I understand tliat joui itaiticulni connection uitli ludu^- 
tiies consists in tliat jou iiad a pajiei nianuiactoij foi inanj jeais and that you Lave 
li id to giae it up because of competition elseubeie® — A Tes 

Q On consideiiug the question fuithei aic jou suie that theie is a good opjioitunitj 
foi a papei nianufactorj -uheie the one established bj you uas situated'' — ^1 I think 
theie IS quite a good scope pioaided the ni mufacture is not done undci steam pouei 
If ne do it uiidei steim pouei arc cannot compete mtli the paper making films in 
Belgiiini aul Doilaud But if tinned out uiidei n itoi ponti, tlieii and onlv 
then could it be done successlullj This is wli it I suggested If the machines ii*e 
fixed up in some place irheie theie aie big uatei falls then I am suio ne can compete 
•nith Holland and Belgium Foi eaeia ton of papei it icquiies ibout 3 tons of coal and 
5 tons of avatei Coal is aeij expensne and nater facilities aie also n anted In 

Couitalluiii and in the Peiijar piojects we can get gi iss TVe can gion fibre plants 
We can also get anj othei miteiinls irhicli mai be suited foi papei niakiug That is 
irh-^ I suggested that the manufictorj should be fixed up soineuhere near either the 
Peiijai pio]ect or Couitallum -Onh if the macbine is tuincd iindei natoi pouer, 
can the ventuie hope to be successful 

Q What kind of paper iveic \ou manufacturing at Peramboie® — ^*4 We iveio 
onli making a ei a loiigli papei and not ana michiue made jiapers 

Q Was it all hand made? — A Yes 

31i C E Loic — Q In loui oiiginal fictoii did jou sell onlj to the public oi to 
both, the public and the Goacinmcnt* — 4 e sold it onlj to Goaernment The 

lejected papers avere sold to the public The finei papeis aveie being sold to the Goa- 
ernment foi the last 75 or 80 aeais That meins foi neirla three genei itioiis 

Q Do you think that if the Goacinment demand aaas aiithdiaavn you avould not 
haa'e been able to go on arith the public demands*’ — A I cannot do it because the 
foreign papei is sold at a cheaper late in the maikct I could not eompole bj selling 
it to the public Tlie foicign made jiajiei is consideied to be Rnoi and hettei So I 
could not compete 

Q lhat IS to say the Goaernment aaeie pniiig higliei puce foi the local article 
than they avould liaae to nav if thea bought imported paper? — A Yes The puce of our 
paper avas biought doaan fiom Es 3-8-0 to Es 2-4-0 a ream I haao been all the same 
competing avith Holland and Belgium as much as possible When labour cannot be 
had as it avas eaerj daj gioaving high I could not compete any fiirthei 

<2 So you avere going on supplaing to the Goacinment and not selling very much 
to the geiieial iniblic As the cost of imported paper betome less and less aou saa you 
could not supply to the gcneial public even if you had avishcd to do so’' — A iCo I 
could not make sufficient paper to meet the demands of both the Goveininent and the 
1 ulilic 

Q Hoaa aaas it that vou aveie able to '^ujiplj to Goaernment avhen impoited paper 
aaas selling cheaper*’ — A I have been supplaing 50 to GO thousand lupees worth of 
paper In 1888 when the Balia mills aaere stilled at Cnlcutti thea competed with us 
When their papei came out, Goacinment thought that oui paper aa is not aaorth aahile bua- 
ing So they cancelled our contract and began, to buv fioni the Balia mills Then I had to 
repie^ent the matter to His Excellenca the Govoinoi in Council Thea aieaaed the 
matter sampathetically and with a aieaa to encouiage local indiistn they oidered 
that one-foui4h of the quintita maa' he purchased fioni us We have been suppla'ing 
with aaiiations till about 1915 In 1915 I thouglit that it was not fair to trouble Gov- 
ernment ana more with ma somewhat highei lates Theiefore I had to close my 
factoia 

Q Do aou think tliat labom is deaiei in Peramboie than at the Peiiaai project P — 
Yes In Peranibore there aie Perambore aiorkshops and cotton mills avhich attract a 
good deal of local and Madias laboui Moieovez Peramboie is in the neighbourhood, 
of Madras and that makes a gieat difteience 

Q Are you aware that the suppla of water in the Perivai project would be avail- 
able onh for about two-tlnrds of the ycai and that the watei is not flowing thioiighout 
the a eai ** — A I think it is always flowing but it may be with lc=s force foi a short 
time in the y ear 

Q I am afraid that the water powei available in the Peiivai project would not be 
continuous We have seen that to be the case from some official, papers which we 
have leceived from the Government of Madias You could avork only foi two-thirds of 
the jeai and for one-third of the year ymu could not work Will ygii bo able to conduct 
aoui manufactory successfully under such conditions® — 4 I think that it is rather 
impossible, if the project can only he utilised foi two-thirds of the year 

Q Of coiiise theie may be other projects in wliich a continuous supply of power 
may be obtained But we have received infoimation to show that this particulai project 
you mention is not a continuous project® — A I did not think it was so I do not 
know about Courtallum 
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Q You see there is plentj of watei and jou inaj -aondei -ahy that could uot he 
mtilised But jou must lemembei that the lyots uant it to irrigate their nee fields 
Tvhich throws a cel tain amount of difiicultj in the waj ® — jd I am sure that it uill 
not effect thg ryots in any uaj foi theie will be reij little or no decrease in the 
cjuantitj of uater utilised foi diiviiig the machiiieiy and the uliole watei can be 
diverted back into a channel foi iiiigation puiposes vith bettei advantage foi such 
water will haie moie manuiial effects as well 

Hon’blo Pandit M M Malaiiya — Q Have aou made any experiments in paper 
making^ — A I have been working all along foi these so many years and also made 
some experiments 

Q With what result? — A With no favourable results, but I have been supplying 
to Government all the paper that I was making and selling only the rejected paper to 
the public 

Q Would you require any training for the mauufactuie of paper bj hand® — 

Yes We were making hand made p»pei onlj The important process is glaring We 
-a ant machines for tearing rags, what are called the devil machines and pumping engines 
All the machines required will cost from 15 to 20 thousand rupees 
Q Do you propose to start such a factor 3'® — 4. Yes 

Q Do you think j'ou will be able to compete in that respect® — I think we shall 
be able to compete But there is one thing and that is the chief thing We could not 
obtain raw materials through oui own effoits I think it would be a aery good thing 
if the Government undeitakes to make it known through Collectois and Tahsildais to 
get us a regular supply The private fiihis cannot suceessfull-^ take up such work and 
moreover it is rather aerj^ difficult to get the people to believe in this business as it is 
quite new The public will not easily come forward to invest their money and unless 
the Goaernment comes forward to help us we cannot be very successful Goaeinment 
should aid us, give us plenty of money which may all be lepaj’able The monej so 
•given should not be withdrawn all at once before the business gets settled and they 
must give us some experts lik° Mi Chatterton who with the infoimation in their 
possession will be able to carry on the work Theie is no capable paper-maker here 
An expert will have to be brought out from any foreign countiy who will be able to 
carry out the enterprise successfully and also 'train up people here 

Q Do -JOU m6an to say that unless Government gave all the assistance jou mention 
"to this industry it is not likely to be started? — A It cannot be started At least 
for a certain time'the Government must have its control and aid over it 

Q Suppose the Government were only to ehcouiage you bi purchasing youi paper? 
— A They must also help it in other ways 

Q But suppose the Government undertook only to puichase the paper you may pro- 
duce for their use ® — H Dor how long would thejf purchase it ^ 

Q If you produce good paper thev may jmrehase it foi ever® — A Then ue must 
supply either at the same rate or cheapei than other firms which will not pay us Sup- 
posing in one year they give us As 10 and aftei wards say they can only give As 8 
^ler lb in comparison with others, then we shall be left helpless 

Q Do you know what the jiresent rules are about the Government puichase of 
indigenous products® Government have laid down a rule that where there is a country 
made article it should he purchased in preference to a foreign article if the quality 
IS suitable and the prices not unfavouiable? — A They say that the article must be 
■suitable and that the nrice not unfavourable 

Q Is not the object of putting in those words to encourage the industries and uot 
“to discourage them® — 4 It may be to encouiage the industries the Government is 
buying about ten lakhs worth of paper The diffieience in prices between the foieign 
paper and mine in a supply’^ of about 5 to 6 thousand rupees was only a difference of 5 to 
6 hundred rupees in the cost at the last stage They were using my paper for making 
•covers and for other ordinary purposes In this case the difference was onty 5 hundred 
Tupees and Government could not tolerate it They said that they won’t like to spend 
•even a pie more unnecessarily and thev' stopped purchasing front us and so we had to 
•close 

Hon’ble Sir R A Mookerjee — Q That means ten per cent® — 4 Yes 

Hon’ble PandU M M Malaviya — Q The jiiesent rule is that articles made in 
India shall be bought in preference to the foreign made article provided that the 
quality is sufficiently good for the puiposes and the puces not unfavourable This is 
meant to encouiage the indigenous manufactuies® — A That one word ‘ provided’ will 
be sufficient to shut out our manufactory 

Q What alteiations would you then suggest® — A- Dor a ceitnn time of course it 
IS true that the paper may not be good and the puces hia-^ lie a little higher Until 
•we bring it to a successful stage and until we prove to the public that it can be cheaply 
^manufactured and until Government puts up some demonstration factories and teaches 
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tke people^ Go\eiunient ouglit to iieiv the mattei sj inpatLeticdllj Tliej bliould place 
at oui disposal txpeits like ill Cliattertou wliose adiice Mill be piobtablt I am suie 
it Mill be piofitable provided it is done under proper siipeiMSion 

Q You bale noM drifted on to another question Confining oursehes to the Goi- 
Linment puicbase of indigenous goods, I understand you to saj that tlie Goieinment 
should purchase Indian articles in prefeience to foieign ones even if the quality is 
somevrliat inferior and eien if the price is i little higher than that of the foieign com- 
modity You mean they should help you for a feM jears in that M-a> P — A Yes 

Q iYliat percentage of concession M’ould jou e's.pect fiom Goieinment® — A For 
the present 10 per cent at least 

Q Do ->011 mean to say that cien if the puce is 10 jier cent liighei the Goiernment 
should prefei the local article^ — A Yes Until such time that thcj giadually improcc 
then quality and Mill be able to lessen their rate 

Q Do oil think that j on can make papei of sufficiently^ good quality ^ I do 
not think the paper M-ould be in any May inferioi Only' the puce may be a little highei 
The papei cannot be inferior if it is manufactured on the same lines as in the M-cstern 
countries 

Q Do 1011 suggest tliat Goicinmcnt should establish a demonstration factory to 
shovT the manufacture of hand papei ** — A Yes 

il/r Chattcrton — Q Do you mean bank notes® — A Not bank notes I mean 
the ordinal'^ ledger papei The blue paper M’lth lines marked That is purely hand- 
made p ipei 

Q Hue 3 oil got any sample? — A Ho Goicmmcnt is purchasing it at As 10 
a lb I liaic not at pieseiit got any sample Mith me I shall send it if necessary The 
rags of linen oi cotton only can be used to make such pajiei and thei must also be 
superfine rags These cannot be done Mrith any other material such as bamboo pulp 
hemp 01 grass, etc 

Hon’hlc Famht M M Malaviya — Q You suggest that the Collectors and Tahsil- 
dars should help you in obtaining a supply' of the lags, etc Can you not arrange 
the mattoi Mithout the help of Collectors® — A Ho It is utterly impossible Because 
we do not knoM’ Iiom' to coUect and vrliciefrom to collect I Mrote to Poona some time 
ago Ml Fishci, the Supciintendont of the Go\ eminent Pi ess, asked me to make a 
trial The Poona people said that vrliat they had got M-as not sufficient for their own 
purposes I Mrote to the Poonalur people They would not undertake it 

Q You Imo got a large number of men doing business in eieiy big city in India 
If you send a cneular and say that you want these rags don’t you think you could 
establish ui agency® — A I do not think that my circular Mill in any May be lalid 
unless it i« authoritatively stated by a competent authonty 

Q You say that existing or new banking agencies must be compelled by Goi eminent 
to assist pm ate and new enterprises ns far as possible I suppose you mean such 
agencie': when they receive assistance from Government foi then only can the Goi- 
einment bung any' pressure on them? — A Yes, Government may help in any way they 
like Eithei they may' advance money themselves or they may authorise any 
bank under their subsidy' to do so When the venture proies to be successful it may 
be handed oier to any competent person in tlie same May as they did with the Chrome 
factoiy Mhicli was started at Perambore When the business was successful they sold 
it by' a public auction and somebody purchased it 

il/i A Chatierton — Q What is the principal market foi this hand made paper® 
Is it for cash account books® — A All cash books are now made of foreign paper The- 
rough paper is used for copy-writing I do not Icnow for what other uses they are 
put So far, I neaei sold the paper to anybody but the Government Only the rejected 
papers were sold to the public in the bazaar 

Q Is there any organization for collecting lags, old paper, etc? — A We have been 
collecting it ourselves I do not know of any other separate organization 

Q Hom many tons are you able to get? — A Annually we were getting about 25 to 
30 tons of M aste paper 

Q You had no other sources of raw material here? — A Ho 
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Lieut -Coi W D Hatm'ARd, 7 M S , Medical Storcteeper to Government, Madrai 

Whitten Ei'idence 

My expeiience in the matter of the manufacture of chemicals and drugs is chiefly 
that concerned with the manufacture of chemicals, drugs and also surgical and medical 
instruments and requisites as carried out by' the Medical Store Department at the 
Medical Store Depots of Calcutta and Madras The work of manufacture carried outj« 
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at tlie Madias Depot is similai to that which used to be done at the Calcutta Depot also, 
blit on a lirgei scale, and for the purpose of this lepoit a short description and list of 
work done at the Madi is Depot will suffice lA. list of the pieparations we make is 
attached, and I u ill consider this first 

ATeaily all of these are what aie called pharmaceutical prepaiations, such as are 
made up by chemists and druggists, by processes which aic in some cases those of 
simple solution, filtration and mixing, oi by extraction, percolation and maceration 
Where laige supplies are required, these are more accurately, expeditiously and econo- 
mically made in bulk, and that is what the Medical Store Depots are caiiying out for 
the supplies to Goiernment and Government-aided institutions on the civil side as 
well as the military hospitals and charges in India 

lo take the list of laboratoiy' preparations made heie in Madias shown in the 
list (List A ) — 

Item 1 Acetum Scillae is a preparation made bj' maceration of Squills in Acetic 
Acid, a pieparation requiring some days in manufacture 

The dilute acids shown fiom 2 to 9 are cases of simple dilution of the mineral 
acids named in each, uitli the exception of Acid Hydiocyanic Dilutum, wheie a 
process of distillation is earned out Acidum Siilphuncum Aromaticum where a com- 
pound spirit IS produced and Acidum Sulphuiicum Dilutum in which Sulphuric Acid 
gas has to be generated and this then dissolved in distilled water All these processes 
although simple, require the supervision of a skilled pharmaceutist and chemist as well 
as of skilled labour 

Items 10 to 12 involve the mixing and making up of antiseptic solution or the 
impregnation of piepared gauze 

Item 13 Antiseptic Vaseline is made up by a similar process to that of the 
manufacture of ointments hereafter noted 

Items 16 to 20 are processes of mixing, pounding and powdering with the excep- 
tion of bandage compressing on a power machine at item 18 

Item 21 Camphorodyne is made by a rather moie complicated process of solu- 
tion, mixing, etc , the poisons, Morphia and Acid Hydiocyanic Dil entering into the 
process 

The confections items 23 to 26 aie pieparations made by pondering and mixing 
Item 27 by powdeiing, impicgnating and mixing 

The emplastrums from items 28 to 36 are made by melting the ingredients, 
mixing, stirring, and evaporation, in the case of some, the extraction of the active 
principle from the bruised or pondered plant or root, eithey by maceration or percolation 
as first required 

Ir the case of spread plaster item 35, this involves the spreading of the soft 
plaster on cloth In all these ureparations a certain amount of macliinery is lequired 

Items 37 to 58 include the Extracts and these are made either by pei eolation 
in large tincture percolators or -by maceiation or continued soaking and mixing The 
process is lengthy in most cases and the product must be assayed and tested 
Items 60 and 61 aie mixtures 

Item 62 is that of boiling or infusion of senna leaves 

Item 63 The treatment of gauze by impregnating it with prepared Iodoform 
Items 64 to 72 The liniments are severally made by processes of solution, mixing, 
percolation, etc , ail phaimaceutical processes 

Items 73 to 91 The liquors are made by trituration, solution, percolation and 
mixing, and 

Items 92 and 93 by mixing and combination 

Items 95 and 96 are oil pressing The seeds being decoiticated and subsequently 
pressed in “leaf” oi “box” hydiaulic presses The processes aie different from 
the ordinary extraction of the commercial oils, in that the latter processes also extract 
from the seeds, certain extractives uhich are not medicinal and are injurious or unneces- 
sarj’' The percentage of oil extracted for medicinal purposes is considerably under that 
extracted by makers of non-medicmal oils, and the oil has to be aftei wards put thiough 
processes of purification and filtration not required by them 

Oxygen in cylinders at item 98 Oxygen is made chemically and is afterwards 
compressed in steel cylinders for issue to hospitals where it is used in cases of emergent 
treatment as well as m some cases as a part of the routine administration of amesthetics 
Items 99 to 102 are cases of impregnation of prepared paper with chemical 
reagents 

Items 103 to 184 include the pills and powders, and these aie processes of 
pill mass making, piping, cutting rounding and coating, performed in dealing with 
large bulks of material and large quantities of pills by various kinds of machinery and 
appliances driven by motive power 

Items 114 to 164 The powders are made by processes varying from simple powder- 
ing by hand with mortar and pestle to the processes earned out by large power driven 
mills, edge-runners and high speed disintegrators and by mechanical mixers and sifters. 
The processes are pharmaceutical, the aid of machineiy being called in to facilitate 
the dealing with large quantities in bulk , and to accelerate the outturn 
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Items 166 to 172 aie simple manufacture of solutions requiring no remark 
Items 174 and 175 Spnitus ^tlieris Nitrosi and Spiiitus Ammonia Aromaticus 
are distillation piocesses carried out in steam lieated stills and the products lequire 
subsequent standardiration 

Items 176 to 180 are made bj solution and mixing 

Items 181 to 190 The sjrups aie made by piocesses aarjnng from digestion of 
lion nire nitb acid, in tbe cases of S 3 iup Fern Pbospbatis Co iiitli beat, and of 
lion and Iodine in tbe case of S 3 ’Tup Feiii lodi, to simple solution ^\^tb beat as in tbe 
case of S 3 rup Simplex Tbe process is dislinctl 3 a puiel 3 plnnmceutical one 

Tbe items 191 to 238 compiise tbe Tinctuies, made b's solution b 3 maceration 
and subsequent pei eolation of the solid ingredients, be tbe^' root, Icaies or floners •nitb 
spirit in large peicolators 111111 subsequent straining, pressing and filtration Most 
of them requiie subsequent standardiration and testing for strength 

Items 241 to 257 Tbe ointments are made 1)3 melting lanous re'ins, fats and 
oils and dissoliing tbe active ingiedients and subsequent stiaining and mixing, performed 
in most cases in mecbanical mixeis, and ointment mills opeiated 1)3 macbinen 

Items 259 to 262 are made 63 processes of extraction or maceration and require 
no remark 

Items 271 to 278 arc pills — see icmaiks on items 106 to 113 
Items 279 to 313 are those of tablet making These are made on tablet machines 
nbicli are poner diiien The ingredients being fiist powdered, mixed, granulated 
and prepared are then compicssed into tablet form b 3 a series of rapidl 3 operated 
punches and dies in tbe Tablet machines These machines enable n large amount 
of ingredients to be aLCuratel 3 and cxpeditiousl 3 dealt -nitli and turned into tablet 
form for issue 

Fiom tbe above notes on tbe list of oui pieparations it will be seen that the 
processes of manufacture ue carr 3 out are almost entireh pharmaceutical, that is to 
sa 3 ' diuggist’s work cairied out on a laige scale b^ tbe aid of macbincry Combined 
uitli this work IS tbe anahdical and chemical work entailed in testing, assa 3 )ng and 
standaidi/ing tbe prepaiations and examining foi impurities citbei in the ran materials 
or the finished pioducts, noik absoluteh nccessar 3 in the production of drugs and 
chemicals wbeie not onl 3 aio poisons dealt with, but on nccurac 3 in strength and constitu- 
tion depends, tbe coriect dosage, and use in treatment of the drugs manufactured 

This latlei noik nameh that of analxsing and testing the drugs and chemical 
pioducts IS a uoik that must be caiaicd out (in ina opinion) 1)3 the Medical Store DepSts 
tor the supplies of these ai tides to the hospitals and institutions both cimI and militaiy 
under their chaige, and the manufactuic of the aboie mentioned and other drugs, 
chemicals and piepaiations on the large scale required for those charges forms in m 3 
opinion a legitimate uoik for Goieinment to carr} on in Medical Stores Depot 
laboratories 

These manufactures as regaidcd from the point of aieu of encouragement of in- 
dustrial deielopment aio in ma opinion already met to some considerable extent for the 
outside public by the chemical and drug manufacturing firms at present in existence 
in India and I consider that the dea elopment of those industries may be safelv left ^ 
to piiaate enterprise The processes aie well knoaan, are not secret in any aaay and 
should be left to private initiatiae and commercial enterprise to establish in the country 
As regards the provision of the laaa materials required for use in making these 
pharmaceutical preparations and for the diugs lequiied for issue , a large number of 
these are of aegetable origin and growth, and ns such those that can be giO'Un in India 
could be dealt uith b 3 the Agiicultuiar or Foiest Departments or the planting com- 
muniti of India Several of these medicinal plants and herbs are already grown in 
India or Ceilon and the growth of otheis can be ini estigated and encouraged We 
do non get several of these from othei countries ■nliicli could I believe, be giown and 
produced in India I append tuo lists of drugs plants uliicli we use List B shows 
the plants giown in India List C shous the diaigs most of which we import but 
which I believe, might be groun in India . Of these * Aconite grows in India more 
especiall 3 '’ in the Nepal hills, but we are still obtaining it from home The plant grown 
in Nepal difteis someuhat from the plant we use and indeed cannot be lelied on as 
being the same plant, but I belieae this could be investigated and the true Aconitum 
Napellus would be found to grou in India 

Indian hemj) is aliead 3 giown in India undei Government control and we gel 
our supplies from them 

Capsicum IS a common Indian growth 
Cardamom do 

Cornander do 

Chiretta do 

Cinchona harl grown in the hills ^ 

Croton oil a local article 
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Fennel seed obtained locally ^ 

Ktixo Forest Depaitment used to supply but supply now stopped 
Linseed ail Indigenous 
Nnv Vomica do 

Castor seeds do 

Opium do 

Pepper Common article 
Red Sandal wood Indigenous 
Sandal wood oil do 

Senna leaves , do 
Tamarinds do 

All of these are indigenous and ue obtain them as raw materials in the countiy 
with the exception of Aconite Until recently we obtained Sandal wood oil fiom home 
but at IS now being manufactured in Mj'sore and can be obtained from there 
List C— 

Aloes IS at present imported, the grouth and piovision of the proper variety re- 
quired in medicine has not been airanged for in India oi systematized This could he 
done 

Belladonna can be giown in Kumaon and the Forest Department there have made 
experiments and grow n a small quantity It is capable, I believe, of extension 
Caraway is obtainable locally and can be more extensively grown 
Colchicum although usuallj put down as of European origin could I believe 
be grown successfullj in India 

Colocynth at present impoited, the question of its growth in India should be 
in^cstirated 

Digitalis leaves can be giown and ha%e been done so at Ootacamund on a small 
scale, its growth is I think capable of extension 

Gamboge grons in Siam and could probably be successfully exploited? in India 
Ginqei common indigenous 

Ilenbane-JIyoscyamus This is imported Can be grown in India Madras 
Forest Depaitment has sent samples and it can be {jrown successfully 

Ipecacuhana Attempts to grow this in India so fai without good success have 
been made, but this attempt is n ortliy of repetition 
Jalap can be grown successfully 
Liquonce root common 

Podophyllum An American plant Podophyllum Emodi grows in India and 
contains more resm than the Ameiican Requires ina estigation 

Rhubarb Originally a Chinese gronth and best medicinal varieties still 
Chinese Capable of gionth in India Requires investigation and trial At present 
imported from England 

Saffron Available, indigenous and common 

Stramonium Datura S+iamonia is indigenous and common At present impoited 
Resin, Turpentine The resinous exudation and an oil extracted from the trees 
of the pine species can be obtained in India Its possibilities should be investigated 
by the Forest Department Supplies have already been made by the Forest Depart- 
ment but the method' of extraction or puiification was not sufficiently good or success- 
ful and the oil of Turpentine I have seen was not of good quality 

In further information on this point, an aiticle in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
and Pharmacist, dated the 15th July 1916, giving the Presidential address of Mr D 
Hooper to the Pharmaceutical Society for the year 1916 gives the opinion of a Chemist 
and Pharmaceutist of knoun knowledge and experience with a large knowledge and 
experience of Indian conditions and capabilities, the opinion of an expert on the question 
' "Where the process of manufacturing drugs from these raw materials involves 
only pharmaceutical piocesses, tliey can be carried out by this department or by the 
manufactuiing chemist and druggist films at present in existence The amount of the 
annual requirements of the Madras Depot aie shown in the lists Where the plants and 
raw materials occur in India, the export of the raw materials and products would 
probably develop and produce a paying industry apart from the requirements of India 
itself Further investigation and experiment is needed and the undertaking of this 
might, I think, be made in several cases by the Forest and Agricultural Departments 
under Government, the future development of the industiies being left to private 
enterprise when the methods of groudh and manufacture had been ascertained Planters 
?nd others uould probably take the matter up, if it were found to be commercially 
sound and promising 

Apart from the investigation of this class of drugs, mostly vegetable drugs we 
have the question of the drugs, and products of mineral and chemical origin, the utili- 
zation of natural mineral deposits, and the manufacture by chemical processes of drugs 
from these As a general case the exploitation of these is more suitable for commercial 
enterprise than for manufacture at the Medical Store Depots and m-^ experience of 
these manufactures is therefore limited Those drugs of mineral origin for which the 
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deposits of law material occur in tliis country are already exploited in many instances 
by the existing manufacturing chemical films along uith the manufacture! s involving 
processes of distilling other chemical processes of manufacture 

TVe obtain tlie alcohol requiied in oui phai-macentical uoik from distilleries 
in Bengil and Madras Etlijdic alcohol is made on a large scale bv them Methylic 
alcohol could be made by the same firms by the destructive distillation of uood 
Ether is already produced from alcohol bj a firm of manufacturing chemist near 
Calcutta 

Chloral and Chloroform can be and aie made also by them Some of the in- 
verted sugars such as Glucose and Dextrose can be made 

Acetic acid, fiom distillation of vinegai or wood can be made 
Salts of Potadi, Sodium and. Magnesium Many of these salts are already made 
in India and we should I think be able to obtain oui supplies of Epsom salts and 
other salts of these metals locally but foi the moie difficult processes of makmg Chlorates 
Prussiates, etc , the cost of skilled supervision and of special plant for the manufacture 
makes a difficulty 

Glycerine could I believe be manufactured in this country from fats by decom- 
position by superheated steam 

Phenols and Cresols made fiom Coal tar can be manufactured but at present 
tar IS high in price and scarce and the possibilities require investigation 

As regards the production of fine cliemicalsj the climate of the plains of India are 
against the manufacture of these, though many might be made in selected places 
As an instance we have had under tiial the manufacture of Thymol from Ajuvan od 
in Madias, but it has been found to be certainly difficult to crystallize and separate 
the pure Thymol both in this climate and also in that of Calcutta In Deliin Dun 
a quantity of good Thj'mol is non being made and this is a p-reat deal helped by the 
difieience in the climate and the coolness of the air 

As regards the extraction of alkaloids and glucosides lequired as drugs, it would 
probably only be in the case of those in which the ran materials are available in India 
that their manufactuie would be profitable 

If ue can get Ipecacuhana root giown here successfully ne can consider the ex- 
traction of Emetine, if Digitalis is successfully grown, Digitalin At present we get 
our Ipecacuhana from Brazil and Digitalis from Europe 

Of the extracts and alkaloidal piepaiations which could be taken up I would men- 
tion Strychnine from Eux Vomica and Cifteine from waste tea These are chemical 
mdustries which will require skilled chemists and labour and the prospects of their 
commercial success is a matter of which I have no means of accurately judging -> 

The question of the ueavmg of the special materials required for medical and 
surgical dressings has been also consideied fiom the point of view of the Medical 
Stoie Depots talang up the work My own opinion is that the work is one which could 
be better carried out by the cotton and other spinning and weaving firms already in 
existence The special mateiials requiied such as lint, Gamgee tissue, special qualities 
of bandage and gauze could be, I believe, made by the mills in existence in India 
As regards the preparation of the medicated dressings only, it might possibly- be 
advantageous to canv out the processes at Medical Stoie Depots These processes could 
also be earned out and the complete dressings manufactured by the existing mills At 
present we import all but the most simple of dressings The materials woven at jails 
are of too poor a quality for anv but the simplest requirements The mills m India are 
at present unwilling to take sufficient trouble, to manufacture bandages, gauzes and 
mateiials required for suigical dressings which will compare in any respect with what 
we get from home I do not think it will ever be possible for Government to advan- 
tageouslv carry'' out the manufacture of these surgical dressings at Medical Store 
Depots, but consider that attempts should be made •to get the spuming and weaving 
fiiiiis out here to manufactuie the special materials required, of a proper standard and 
quality Fntil that can be done, we must continue to import these from home 
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Serial 

No 





ATimmum 

- 

Preparation 


Quantity in 
a lot 

stoclc 

(six months' 





" 

reservo) 

1 

Acetum 

seillffi 

. lb 

400 to 420 

50 

2 

Acidum 

acoticum 


300 

2,300 

B 

3 ) 

,, dilutum 


250 

200 

4 

)> 

hydrochloric dilutum - 

ff 

106 

30 

4a 

33 

hydrocyanicum dilutum 


30 

100 

5 

3) 

nitncum dilutum 


10 


6 

)i 

nitro-hydrochlono dilutum 


63—8 

20 

7 


phosphoric dilutum 

>3 

50 

90 
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£enal 

Ko 

Hrepiration 




Quantity an 
a lot 

Mmimum 

stools 

(eix tnontliB* 



1 





reserre) 

s 

Aoidum Bulphuno aromat 



lb 

51—8 

35 

9 


„ dilutum 


• • 

33 

100 

130 

10 

Antiseptic gauze 

• • 


yds 

1,130 

5,000 

11 


solution for antiseptic gauze 



4b 

249 

12 

i5 

solution bfo I 



>3 

200 

500 

13 

)) 

\ aselinc 



33 

84 

200 

14 Aqua destilla'A 

/ « 


galls 



10 

„ ohloroform 



33 

b 250 

250 

16 

Artificnl sborry 



lb 

219 

200 

17 

Aaafetida proparata 



)3 

20 to 25 

30 

18 

Bandages compressed 

• 


No 

as 'required 

19 

Boro iodoform , 



lb 

145 to 150 


20 

Biic powder , 

• * 


33 

576 

4,000 

21 

Champhorod} ne . . 



33 

160 

800 

22 

Oalcii hyaras 



}3 

10 

10 

23 

Gonfeotio 

]npena 


• • 

S3 

21 

20 

24 

5) 

rosse gallicm 


• 

33 

24 

20 

25 

t 

senna 



3> 

32 

' 40 

20 

)) 

Eulpburis . . 



33 

30 

60 

27 

Disinfecting powder, carbolic 



cwts 

6 

36 

28 

Emplastrum belladonnm 

• 


lb 

90 

450 

29 

3) 

b) diargyri . 



33 

5d— 4 

50 

30 


mylabris oieborii B P 1898 



>3 

80 

80 

31 

M 

cantharidini . 


• 

33 

1,000 

• 



opii B P 1898 




grammes 


32 



• • 

33 

75 

15 

33 


plumbi , . . 

•> 

• 

33 

128 

500 

34 


icsinro 



lb 

144 

2,880 

35 


resinm spread 



yds 

90 to 95 

1,000 

36 

n 

saponis 



lb 

100 

10 

37 

Estractum aloes * , • 




31 

50 

38 


belse liquidum 



3> 

50 

25 

39 


belladonnse liquidum 



33 

125 

1,250 

40 

)» 

cannabis indioa . . 

• 


3) 

9 

50 

41. 


colooynthidib co , 


• 

33 

86 

86 

42 

)> 

coto hquidum 



3 

11 

10 

43 


eigotre (Ergotm) 


• # 

3 

Id— 7 

2 

44 

V 

„ liquidum . 



33 

100 

1.000 

45 

3) 

gentianm . 



33 

14 

75 

16 

3) 

glycyrrbizte 



33 

10 


47 

3' 

, liquidum 

h} drastis liquidum 



33 

45 

180 

48 

33 

• • 

• 

33 

100 

100 

49 

33 

holarrbena antidysentnca 

• 


3 3 

30 


50 

33 

ippcac liquidum 



33 



51 

3) 

jaborandi liquidum B P 1898 


• 

J3 

10 

12 

52 

33 

grindilsB liquidum 

* 


33 

30 

1 

53 

33 

nucis vomicffl siooum . . 




23 

40 

54 

33 

,, , liquidum . . 

• 

• • 

33 


400 

55 

33 

opii Bicoum , , 



33 

12 

5 

56 

33 

,, liquidum 



33 

60 

30 

57 

33 

symplocos raoemosa 

• « 

• 

33 

do 


58 

33 

sarasa liquidum B P 1898 

• • 


33 

10 

35 

59 

b’erri sulpbas exsiecat 



33 

11 

8 

60 

Hydrargyri cum creta 



3) 

27 

30 

61 

S3 

„ sacobarata . . 



3) 

58 

70 

62 

Infusion senna 

• 


53 

20 'Wben re- 








quired for 
ilutula 
Senna Co 

63 

Iodoform gauze 

• 


yds 

50 

as required 

64 

lammentum aooniti 


« 

lb 

56 

100 

05 

31 

belladonnso . 



)3 

dOO 

1,500 

66 

3> 

campbotm 

• • 


33 

25 to 26 

70 

67 

13 

„ ammoniatum 



3) 

480 

7.000 

68 

3> 

ohloroformi 

« 

• A 

35 

50 to 51 

80 

69 

33 

Opll ^ 

• 

« • 

33 

200 

140 

70 

53 

saponis , 



33 

440 

6,000 


Zieut Ool W D 
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Madras 







Mmimnm 

Senal 

No 


Preparation 


Quantity in 
a lot 

atoolc 

(six months’' 





resene) 

71 

Linimantum terebinth . > • 

lb 

100 

1,000 

72 


,, ,, acetieum k . 

• if 

20 

20 

73 

Liquor ammonite • • • • • • 

* * 1) 

300 

200 

74 

)} 

„ acetatis * 

99 

200 


75 


„ „ fortis . 

91 

120 

450 

76 


arsenicahs 

1) 

200 

450 

77 

)) 

arsemci hydrooblorious < » 

ft 

5 

30 

78 

y } 

arsenn et h) drarg lodidi . < 

if 

100 

200 

79 

yy 

bismuthi et ammonii citras 

ti 

35-6 

30 

80 


oresol saponatuB 

ff 

100 


81 


ooscinii concentrated . 

a 



82 

» 

epispastions 

99 

50 

70 

83 

)) 

fern perchlond fortis 

91 

105 

600 

84 

} j 

halleri aoidi . 

• 99 

20 

20 

85 


morpbintB hydroohloras 

91 

50 

70 

86 

)) 

opii sedatn i . . . 

99 

80 

60 

87 

)) 

plumbi subacetatis fortis . 

• f 

100 

500 

88 

3) 

potasaae . 

ff 

110 

800 

89 

)} 

soda cblonnata , < 

if 

18 

10 

90 

)) 

sodii hydroxide 

19 

10 

10 

91 

1} 

stryohninte hydrochlondi 

91 

16 

120 

92 

Mistura pro diarrhoea . 

19 

92 

700 

93 

ft 

senna co . 

99 

10 

40 

94 

Mucilage acaoite 

1> 

10 


95 

Oleum araohis 

99 


7,000 

96 


ncini 

9 


35,000 

97 

Omum water 

• >9 

60 

* • 

98 

Oxjgen in oylmdera 

c ft 


300 

99 

Paper, litmus, blue 

sheets 

75 

75 

100 

f ) 

„ red 

9» 

85 

80 

101 


paraffin common 

qre 

24 

20 

102 


tuiraerio 

sheets 

75 

76 

103 

Pilula aloes et as ifetida 

99 

10 

5 

104 


„ fem 

99 

22 

60 

105 

ii 

,, myribte 

99 

32 

100 

106 


colocynth co 

99 

5 

* 

107 

J5 

„ et hyosoyami " 

99 

6 

6 

108 


bydrargyn 

• • 99 

24 

50 

109. 


„ subcbloridi comp 

19 

33 

30 

110 

19 

ipeoao et soillte . . 

99 

22 

22 

111 

99 

plumbi 0 opio , 

9> 

10 


112 

99 

rhei comp . 

• 9» 

84 

100 

113 

9f 

soillancomp 

99 

40 

200 

114 

Pulvjs acacias 

}9 

118 

600 

115 

j 

atalypha indica 

19 

175 

116 

if 

aooniti radix , 

1) 

20 

60 

117 

a 

adliatoda 

)9 

175 

118 

a 

alumen 


24 


119 

if 

belladonnte 

■99 

345 

1,200 

120 

ff 

borax 

if 

26 

121 

ff 

cannabis indioa 

19 

50 

50 

122 

f) 

capsici 

99 

10 

30 

123 

If 

cardamomi 

9) 

' 42^ 

25 

124 

if 

oarui fructus 

99 

12 

12 

125 

9J 

cdryophilh 

9) 

10 

10 

126 

9i 

cascara sagrada 

) 

112 

40 

127 

ti 

chirata , 

99 

83 , 

60 

128 

If 

cinchona rub cortex 

99 

103 

400 

129 

19 

cinnamomi 

99 

294 

30 

130 

J9 

ereta aromatious 

99 

172 

780 

131 

9 

» ij c opio 

99 

79 

250 

132 

ff 

digitalis 

99 

30 

60 

133 

ff 

foemculi 

f ) 

15 to 19 

25 

184 

if 

galla 

91 

30 

25 

135 

a 

gelsemu radix 

11 

10 

10 

136 

ft 

gentiante 

jf 

110 

700 

187 

ff 

glyoyrrhiza 

» 

50 

150 



Kadras 


343 *0oi 

SayxBccrd 


•Serial 

No 


Preparation 


Slinimutn 

Quanfcitj in elocl: 
o' Jot (six months* 

ieBer\ e) 


188 

Pulvis glyoyrihizEB co 

lb 

50 

75 

139 

9) 

hamnmelis folia 

99 ^ 

24 

100 

140 

99 

hydrastis rbizoma 

99 

5 

10 

141 

> 

ipecacuanha * 

99 

87 

100 

142 

> 

ipecac co 

99 

98i 

600 

143 

»> 

lalap 

99 

92 

500 

144 

99 

jalap co . 

99 

149 

1,500 

145 

99 

kino CO 

9) 

74 

60 

146 

''99 

lobelia 

99 

10 

20 

147 

99 

mylabns oichoni BP 1898 

99 

56 

112 

148 

99 

mynsticpB 

99 

15 

80 

149 

99 

nux vomica . . . 

99 

30 

150 

150 

}f 

pepper 

19 

13-6 

30 

151 

99 

rhei co 

99 

884 300 

152 

)9 

rbei rbizoma . 

9) 

91 

100 

153 

99 

saccharum purificatum 

99 

90 

6,000 

154 

99 

sapo durus 

99 

11 

60 

155 

99 

,, animaliB 

99 

11 

20 

156 

91 

senega radix . 

99 

50 

100 

157 

99 

sarsa radix B P 1898 


50 

80 

158 

99 

BOlllffi , 

99 

60 

' 50 

159 

99 

senna . . 

99 

52 

25 

160 

99 

stramonii aemina 

9) 

12 

25 

161 

99 

tragacantb co 

9 9 

14 

1 

162 

99 

valenana rbizoma 


5 


163 

99 

\ irgmiana pruni bark . , 

99 

6 

6 

164 

>9 

zmgiberis 


94 

500 

165 

Sevum benzoatum . . 


12 

24 

166 

Solution Feb ling’s No I , 

» 51b 

5 oz 

5 lb 5 oz 

167 

99 

„ No II 

„ 5 lb 

15 oz 

5 lb 15 oz 

168 

99 

formalin, 40 per cent . . 

99 


as required 

169 

19 

litmus, blue . , , 

• 99 

10 

as required 
for litmus 

170 

99 

Nessler’s . , 

99 

paper 

30 as required 

171 

99 

for preservation of records , 

,, 11b 

4 oz 


172 

99 

It II 

9} 

20 


173 

Spirifcus aafcheris , 

St 

300 

1,503 

174 

99 

•Btheris nitrosi 

100 to 185 

5,000 

175 

99 

ammonia aromatious 

9 

240 

6,000 

176 

9 

campboras 

99 

10 

10 

177 

99 

chloioforrai 

9) 

20 

10 

178 

9l 

oinnamomi . 

99 

10 

2 

179 

99 

juniperi 

99 

18J 

60 

180 

99 

metbylatus 

99 

500 

4,000 

181 

Syriipus aurantu 

9 

100 

450 

182 

99 

calcii bypopbospbas 

Easton’s 

9} 

50 

50 

183 

99 

99 

50 

75 

184 

99 

fern lodi 

}> 

180 

600 

185 

9» 

fern pbosph co 

99 

60 

250 

186 

99 

glucose 

99 

60 

100 

187 

99 

pruni virginianse 

• 9 'V 

20 

16 

188 

99 

Bcillce 

99 

100 

70 

189 

99 

simplex 

99 

no 

900 

190 

99 

tolutanus 


85 

300 

191 

Tinotura aconita 

99 

100 

, 80 

192 

99 

arnica florum 

99 

100 

100 

193 

99 

asafetida . . 

9 ) 

100 

450 

194 

99 

aurantu 

9 9 

500 

1,000 

195 

99 

belladonnee 

9 

lOu 

600 

196 

99 

benzoini co . 

9) 

200 

500 

197 

99 

calumbsB 

9 1 

600 

1,500 

198 

99 

campborce co 

9} 

900 

6,000 

199 

99 

cannabis indioffl 


lOO 

250 

200. 

99 

cantharadini 

9) 

100 

100 

201 

99 

capsioi 

9} 

100 

300 

202 

99 

cardamomi co . . 

99 

900 

5,000 


W D 



Lffnt Ocl 
Eaytoard 


W D gjj 


Madras 


berial 
No ' 


Preparation 


203 Tinotura cateobu 


204 

ohiiatm 


205 

cliloroforim et morphm cd 


206 

cincbomo 


207 

„ CO 


208 

cmnaroomi 


209 

„ Special for mietura pro diarrhoea 

210 

oolebioi 


211 

digitalis . 


212 

feiri percbloridi 

0 

213 

gelseraii 


214 

gentian co 


215 

guaiaci ammoniata 


216 

byoo} ami 


217 

hydraotis 


218 

lodi mitis . . 


219 

lodoi fortis . 


220 

kino . 


221 

lavandul® co 

• 

222. „ 

lobelia aetberia 


223 

myrrh ai » . 


224 

uucn vomieffl 


225 „ 

opii 


226 

podophylli 


227 

podopl ylli indici 


228 

quassi® 

• 

229 

quininte ammoniata 


230 „ 

rhei co 


231 

soillfe 

• • 

232 „ 

senegra 


233 

sen me eo . 


234 „ 

stramonii 


235 

atrophanthi 


236 

tui meno 


237 

valenanre ammomate 


218 „ 

zingiberis . 


239 Tonic powder (vety ) 


240 Tragaoanth mucilage for coating pills 


241 TJnguentum acidi bouci 


242 

cetacei 


243 

creasoti 


244 

gall-io 


245 

gall® cum opio . 


246 

hydrargyii 

• 

247 „ 

, . ammon 


248. 

, , nitratis 


249 

„ oleati . 


250 

,, oxidum flav , 


2ol „ 

ichthyol 

• 

262 

paraffiini 


253 

pic's liquidm 


254 , 

resin m 

• 

255 

sabinm B P 1885 

» t 

256 

sulphnna . . 

• « 

257 

zinoi 

• 

258 Yarnisb gum sandarac for pills 

• • 

259 Vinnm antimomale 

• 

260 

colchioi 


261 „ 

fern citratis 


262 

ipeoacuanhm ^ , 



263 Artificial sheny for vinum ipecacuanliaB 

264 Pill No 1 (acetate of lead and opium B P ) 5 gra 

265 „ No 2 (calomel, colocynth and rhubarb each 2 gra ) 



Quantity in 

Minimum 

stock 


a Jot 

(pix months^ 

lb 

300 

reserve) 

600 

9i 

200 

60 

V 

50 

150 

n 

400 

1,500 

)) 

(vaiiable) 

400 

2,000 

)> 

200 

200 


200 

500 

St 

10l> 

6 

5» 

200 

500 

51 

405 

1,800 

51 

50 

100 

51 

500 

4,000 

5) 

10 

12- 

t» 

900 

2,500 

t> 

100 

50 

15 

500 

8,000 

3 

500 

200 

39 

200 

200 

is 

100 

100 

99 

200 

500 

55 

50 

50 

15 

300 

1,250 

55 

450 

2,000 

>5 

(vanablo) 

100 

20- 

51 

100 

20 

5t 

300 

300 

51 

50 

200 

5) 

500 - 

SOU 

95 

400 

1,500 

55 

400 

1,200 

55 

200 

450 

>9 

10 

20 

59 

60 

45 

55 

10 

5 

> 5 

200 

200 

59 

900 

2,500 

5> 

4 

40 

55 

2 


>5 

99 

6,000 

>5 

29(1 to 300 

2 000 

9l 

10 

10 

55 

47 

50 

5) 

50 

100 

91 

20 

600 

5 

10 

85 

91 

104 

1,200 

55 

20 

15 

55 

25 

500 

55 

100 

20 

99 

90 

100 

95 

27 

35 

It 

280 

1,500 

55 

15 

10 

si 

147 

' 6,000 

55 

118 

1,000 

1} 

3 As required 

55 

100 

for pills 
200 

55 

100 

200 

15 

5 

10 

5) 

500 

4,000 

95 

47 5 As required 

No 

32 000 

oO.OOO 

J9 

57,000 

200,000 



Madras 


" 3^5 Ool 

Hawari 


Alimmum 


Serial 

Ko 

^ Preparation 


Quantity 
m a lot 

iuimmum 

Stock 

(eix monlba^ 







ie‘‘erve; 

266 

Pill No 3 (camphoi, opintn, 

capsicum, asafoetida and 

No 

50,000 

100,000 


pepper, each i- gr ) 





267 

Pill No 4, opium 1 gr 

• « • • 

>> 

73,000 

142,000 

268 

>> 

No, 5, ipecao, and opium 


77 

14,400 

27,000 

26<) 


aloes et asafoetida 

• 

77 

6,000 

1,700 

270 

1 

,, et fern, 5 grs 


77 

4,800 

70,000 

271 

Pills, anti-constipatiou 

» '9 • 

77 

3,000 

3,000 

272 


cholera with opium, 1/16 

gr 

77 

70,000 

100,000 

273 


„ without opium 

» • 

77 

21,000 

to, 000 

274 

1) 

colooynth etTiyosoyami 

« • 

77 



275 


cough 3^ grs 

• • 

7 7 

21,000 

70,000 

276 

>> 

potass permangnnas 1 gr 


77 

72,000 

800,000 

277 


scillce and ipecac 


77 

20,000 

12,000 

278 

9 ) 

SClllCB CO 

• • 

77 

35,000 

200,000 

279 

Tablet acid acetic salioylas, 5 gra 

77 

56,000 

140,000 

280 

)> 

Bland’s co 

• • 

77 

14.000 

71.000 

15,000 

281 

1> 

No 1, phenacetin. 

5 grs 

77 

50^,000 

282 

3 } 

phenacetini cum caffeine, 5 ,, .. 

97 

28,000 

3,400 

34,000 

283 

37 

^o 2, pulv ipecac CO, 

5 „ 

77 

120,000 

284 

77 

77 3 ) 

10 ,. 

77 

32,000 

82,000 

285 

77 

pulvis ipecac, 

5 . 

77 

2,948 

50,000 

286 

77 

No 4 „ creta aromatic o opio, o qtb 

77 

36,000 

25,000 

287 

J> 

pulvis creta aromaticus, 

5 gra 

77 

14,000 

14,000 

288 

77 

No 0 creta ]alap co. 

No 6, quin sulphas. 

5 gis 

79 

33,000 

13,000 

289 

7 

2 

77 

85,000 

3,000,000 

290 

)) 

t ) 77 

5 

77 

161, OuO 

2,500,000 

291 

77 

quininae hydioohlor, 

5 „ 

77 

6C5 


292 

7 1 

aoidum horioum, 

5 

77 

67,000 

2,000,000 

293 

)) 

„ taniucum, 5 „ 

77 

830 

25,000 

294 

)) 

nmmon caihonas. 

5 „ 

77 

9,000 

150,000 

295 


bismuth saliojlas, 

10 

97 

14,000 

35,000 

296 

)) 

cholera 


77 

32,000 

130,000 

297 

7> 

hydargyri siibohloridum, 1 gr 

77 

32,000 

40,000 

298 

37 

hydrargyn c creta, 

2 grs . 

77 

" 24,000 

60,000 

299 

77 

hypertouic, 32|- „ 

77 

4,000 

4,000 

300 

)> 

potass bromidum. 

10 „ 

77 

14,000 

00,000 

301 

)) 

„ chloras, 

5 

77 

26,000 

60,000 

302 

)) 

„ lodid 

5 „ 


31,000 

50,000 

303 


„ Ultra 8 

5 „ 

77 

1,300 

15,000 

304 

77 

„ permang , 

2 „ 

37 

32,000 

40,000 

305 

77 

77 13 

1 gr 

77 

75,000 

50,000 

306 

77 


4 grs 

73 

15,600 

50,000 

307 

77 

pulvis rhei co , 

5 ,, 

77 

13,000 

50,000 

308 

77 

sodu bicarb. 

5 , 

77 

850 

100,000 

309 

7j 

„ ohlond. 

30 „ 

79 

2,000 

4,000 

310 

77 

„ salioylas, 

5 „ 

37 

68,000 

50,000 

311 

77 

8ulphona\ 

5 „ 

77 

6,000 

2,000 

312 

77 

trional 


37 

4,000 


313 

77 

worm (santonino) 


77 

5,600 

35,000- 


List B * 

D) ugs which me indigenous or arc^iecogntsed as East Indian 


Name 


Annual 
expenditu ro 

Nume 

Annual 

expenditure. 



, LB 


LB 

Aconite root 


. 500 

Linseed oil 

1,600 

Indian hemp 

s « 

500 

Nux ■vomica 

600 

Oapsicum 


100 

Castor seed ' ^ 

400,000 

Cardamom 


400 

Opium 

600 

Corriander 


50 

Pepper . . 

100 

Ohirata 


2,600 

Eed sandal wood 

50 

Cinchona bark 


1,300 

Sandal wood oil 

400 

Croton oil 


.. 20 

Senna leaves 

1,000 

I’ennol seed 


20 

Tamarinds 

20 

Kino 


200 




w D 


44 



Luut Ccl 
Moyward 


" 346 


Kadras 


List 0 


Drugs grown on a Itmtied scale and are capable of extended cuHtoaUon and exploitation 


Name 

Annual 

expenditure 

Kaine 

Annual 

expenditnre. 


LB 


LB 

Aloes 

400 

Ipecaouhana 

. 600 

Belladonna leaves 

100 

J alap ' 

1,400 

Belladoima root 

2,500 

Liquoiice root 

• 1,000 

Caraway 

. 200 

Podophyllnm 

10 

Colclnoum Cormus 

100 

Kesin 

1,800 

Colooynth 

. so 

Rhubarb 

. 400 

Digitalis leaves . 
Gamboge 

300 

Saffron 

6 

• 

Stramonium leaves 

10 

Ginger . , , r 

• 3,000 

Turpentine oil 

50,000 

Henbane 

.. 700 
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biir F H Steuant — Q I gatbei ou reading 'soui leporl tint gencrnllj speaking 
jou tliink theie is a good deal nioie that could be done in tlie ivaj of investigation 
and that the actual manufactuie could be left to pniate enterprise'’ Is that so*’ — 

-4 Yes I think that a lot of aegetable diugs aie nortli in\ cstigating There are a lot 
of things fliat ue aie getting from home and from othei countries that are to a certain 
extent found in India and the growth of which could be extended and also certain 
othei things that i\e could grow for which we have need at present 

Q "Who should be the people to look into that? — A The Forest Department un- 
doubtedly 

Q Do jou think that they have got the organisation at picsent in the way of 
expeit officeis" — A I think so In the Botanical gardens at Ootacamund they have 
alieady done a good deal of small imestigation alieadj They haae gone into one or 
Ino questions and we ha\e also done a ccitain amount Thej could easily do it 

Q Hale the^ made any experiments with respect to starting more gardens and plan- 
tations® — A I do not know of any All I Imow about it is that theie was a proposal 
some years ago before I came to* Madras that we should actuall> start a garden in 
connection with medical stores and the matter was gone into the extent of enquiring 
into the cost of plots of land up in the Nilgiris The whole thing fell through on _ 
account of the expense 

Q How many Medical Stores Depaitments are there P — Madras is one among 
four There are Medical Stores Departments in Madras, Calcutta, Bombay and Eangoon 
Q You also do a certain amount of manufacturing? — A Yes We manufacture 
most kinds of diugs, except the sjnthetical ones, such as iodoform, etc All the things 
■‘hat can be manufactured here 'ne manufacture and we send also to^ Burma and Bengal 
from here 

Q But the general sense of your evidence is that much more investigation in 
reseaich should be conducted out here'’ — A Certainly 

Q Do you think that the manufactuiing will be satibfactorily done if it is 
largely left to private enteipiise? Could the firms of drug manufacturers fulfil the 
lequirements pietty well® — A I think so My own opinion is that Government is 
quite right in manufactuiing through their own department for Government hospitals 
We onlj supply to Government 'aided hospitals We do not supply anybody outside 
Q You do not compete Theie is no interference of that sort® — A Ho 
Q Have jou got any Goveinment plantations down here for quinine? — A We have 
up at Ootacamund 

Q What IS jour opinion about that? Do -^ou think it should be extended fiom the 
Government point of view ® — A Certainlj I think so 

Q How does the plantation at Ootacamund compare with the one near Darjeeling? — 

A I have not visited the Darjeeling one That at Ootacamund is a big one They nave 
got a lot of new plantations with a kind of tree that ought to giv e a better yield They 
take a long time' in coming on About two "^eais ago they told me that the thing vould be 
in full operation in seven v ears from then It is now already four oi five years since then 
Q Do you think that Government plantations should be started for anything else 
besides cinchona? — A We aie only concerned with medical stores We ought to be 
able to get this from the Forest Department The demands are pot sp very big The 
Forest Department could easilj supply oui lequiiements and a small patch of cultiva- 
tion would be able to supplj them 


Being ottained looally 
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Hon’blc Mr C E Low — Q You get one kmd of plant from -vvlncli you getjoui 
drugs growing \ery spor'idically for instance in the jungles and also gregariously which 
you could easily tackle The sporadic plant would lequire much more organisation and 
expense and if you can do- so, you would naturally like to grow it on a full scale? — A 
Yes 

Q Whether it is a shrub, or a herb or a tree What do jou think is the best 
agency for deciding what sort of plants it would be profitable to grow ? — A I am afraid 
the only agency is the people we have now in the Botanical gardens here and also in 
Darjeeling 

Q They have not the stafi: to speak of Thej certainly have not the equi|.inent for 
production on a full scale P — A Ko 

Q On the other hand the agricultural department hasP — A I suggested in my 
note that the Agricultural or the Forest Department may take the matter up 

Q Where the plant is a crop growing from year to year it is the business of the 
Agricultural Department P — A Certainly 

Q The Forest Department might hardly be prepared to take up regular field 
cultivation There is no virtue in one department or the other except that thej 
are used to different kinds of work P — A Yes 

Q And the Forest Department could presumably investigate the i onditnns under 
which these things exist in the forest with reference to facilities of collection and so 
foithP — A Yes 

Q Do you ask the forest De^iartment to collect certain plants for you? — A Yes I 
have dealt chiefly with the Botanical Association in Ootacamund I do not know whom 
they come under 

Q There are certain difficulties about collecting this minor foiest pioduce and the 
forest contractor is probably not a man of great resource or learning and he might find 
it difficult to get any one particular quality for jou That sort of thing «'ants going 
into ? — A Certainly 

Q For instance take this question of aconite It grows on a fairly large scale 
in the Himalajas And then about the question of dressings, a witness appeared in 
Calcutta, a Bengali gentleman who said that he was making lint, antiseptic lint, on a 
large scale P — A I have obtained cotton wool from Andrew Yule A Co Thej h i\ e been 
making it in Calcutta 

Q What length of staple? — A I have not gone into the ques+ion We propose 
removing to the Gun Carnage Faotorv in two or three months’ time and there we propose 
taking up weaving I have not gone as yet into the question fully and I im not certain 
whether it will ever be worth our doing right through the process of weaving and manu- 
facturing dressings Il'e want the staple of the wool as long as possible 

Q My point is this This gentleman said that he was malting thio stuff and he 
could :^ot succeed in selling it to Government for hospital use whereas certain competitois 
were selling those and he expressed himself very dissatisfied with the position He could 
not get a clear reply why he could not sell the stuff P — A It is probably on account of 
the shortness of its staple As far as my experience goes, there is a demand wdiich is 
small Therefore the people are not prepared to go to the length of making it You 
cannot get the dressings in this country that you can get fiom home 

Q You have no specific knowledge of this particular indiMdual or wha he was 
turned down? — A None at all 

Q You know that the maximum length of- cotton which is suitable and which can 
be made in this country is about an inch You do not get anything I etter than that in 
India? — A ’The suitability is good deal a matter of the kind of preparation the cofton 
undergoes 

Hon’ble T audit M M Malaviya — Q Do you manufacture only for purposes of 
Government supply ? — A Government aided hospitals 

Q None of it goes to the general public? They do not indent? — A No 
Q Are you able tO' meet the requirements of the Government hospitals fully ? — A 

Yea 

Q These articles that you manufacture here are not required to be imported from 
outside? — A We make the fullest use of the articles found locally to meet our needs 
Q Is there any firm here which has been manufacturing these articles which you 
aie manufacturing at present? — A I do not know of any firm manufacturmg it here 

Q And these depots in Calcutta, Eangoon and Bombay are managed by Govern- 
ment p — A Yes 

Q They do not administer to the needs of the general public’ — 1 The Calcutta 
and Eangoon ones do not manufacture They only store things ind send them on I 
supply Calcutta from here with all the things that can be manufactured in India, and 
the home things are brought out from home I supply Eangoon Bomb ly manufactures 
and Lahore does, but' not so much This is the biggest one 

Q Do you mean in the quantitj or the number of articles manufactured’ — A In 

both 
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Q Ho^^ long lias tins stoic been in e-sistonceP — A I could not saj I do not 
luiou It imist be a good nianj jenis non It must be 20 oi 30 veais 

Q Wli it still lunt 10U got ’' — A I lm\c got tno issistant surgeons and a clieniist 
ind 1 certain niinibci ol comiiotiiidcis I liaac got iboiit 10 oi 12 (ompoiindcis and tbo 
lost of tlie si til me jiiacticalh nliat nt might ( ill the iiackd d.ivs 

Q 1 pitsunie that ion nianniacluio these ditigs nid niediiiiKs it .i niueli che.ijter 
1 ito til in 3011 can get fioiu outside -^ — ^.1 Yes 

Q Would it be 50 pel ceni dieapei ^ — 4 It all depends Piohabh 30 per cent 
Q 111 \ie\i ol the gient lequiienieiiis ol Indn and of the 1 irge nnpoits of ineduincs 
and diugs tint ne haae to niako, don’t aou think tint tins should be evtended in ordei to 
meet the needs of the gcnoial public also® — A I think so I think the gnm il public 
should help to meet then onn needs Aftci these things are nncstigatid is fni as tlie 
leseaich goes, then aou mil piobalml} find that pinatc enterpiise mil suppl3 the need 
lor the gciin il public 

Q Would lou lecoinniend that pmatc eiitcipnse should bo asked to men the 
needs of Goicinincnt* — A I should see the public watits supplied b's juivate cntcipiisi 
Q Fiom coin knon lodge of this biandi do 3011 know if tlicic are mam films iiiaiiu- 
lictuiiiig these medieiiies ■' — 4 The Indnn films aie not aen mam 'I’lieie is one 
him in Calcutta 

Q Which IS tlnt ^ — 4 Messrs Waldie A Co The llengnl Clieiineal nid Phar- 
maceutical Woiks liaae stnted recenth Messis Rmith Stainstieet Co manufartuie 
to i eeitnn extent 

Q Do aou tile in nu appieiitices undei ton to teach them bon to maiiufaeturc 
these dings ■' — 4 No Noboda c\ecpt these eomjioundn class Rome of them aioik in 

the liboiitoia The3 do not go ana fuithei line 01 other of these nnght hopt to 

become a chemist caoiituall3 

Q \ou aaould haae no objection to taking issistant suigeons to nianufact 11 e these 
drugs? — A Yes 

Q Do 30U ihnik it aaould he a good thing to haae a system ol appionticcs aaho might 
aftei gaining eaiieiience siait these aaoiks -' — .1 I do not see that thcie is ana Inim 
Theie is no ol)]ecfion to it 

Ml C 12 Lou — Q Tins mtness aaho ajiiiearcd in Caleiitta, JIi ititia fold us 

that he jiiepared iiiedieafcd cotton foi use 111 this rountia — 1 Not as lecnds Midi is 

I Imoaa lor i f ict that aaheii I aaas in Cahiitta aae neaei got anafhing ni the rountia in 
the aa la of diossnigs hofoio the aval 

Q You 11112101 1 aoui long staple lotton ® — *4 We iiiipoit the aahole diessnig as it is 
The ibsoibant aaool is made up in packages 

Q And tieited before thea came out licie ’ — ^.4 The3 aacie all manufactured thcie 
ha medical films 

Q Could Ilia of tlieiii be obtained 111 tins counti-3 P — 4 Not that I knoaa of 1 
haae had no notice fiom ana aa lieu of being able to get ana thing o\cppt jil.nn ahsorbant 
aaool 

Q What IS tins absoibant aaool® — i:! The aaool is tieated to make it ibsoibant and 
bleached 111 a medicated aaa3 

Q Haae aou been able to obtain it fiom ana 2d >ces 111 India ® — .1 I got a smill 
amount fiom Aiidreaa Yule Co It aaas not sufiici(ntl3 good 

Q Wheie do 3011 get aour bone acid fiom ® — 4 Fiom home 
Q You do not make in the loe il laboi itoia ® — u 4 No 

Mr A Chattciton — Q Although a aeia Inige iiumbci of souices ol su2)2d3 e\isl 
m this counti-3 fiom avhich to get dings, 1011 iie inqiortiiic iiios+ of the i.iaa mateiial-’ — 
A We aie in certain cases' It is oiila aalieie it is not aaailible in India at pic'eiit 
Q What do 3 on mean 1)3 “ aaailablc”® — A I mein lanihiblc 111 0113 quantit3 
Q Haae 30U got 0113' special means of ]doi)tif3 ini; these things® Supposing 3011 
got these foiest jilants fiom aahicli drugs aio extiacted haae 3011 aii3’ speci il stall to 
identif3 them® — /I I knoav most of the tilings ni3self I test them 01 send them to the 
Chemical E\aiiiinei foi testing 

Q Suppose you haae got taao loots liaaing the same appeaiance, one being a drug 
and the othei a useless thing® — 1.I I do not think aae could make that mistake I do 
not knoav of any medicinal diugs that aou cannot distinguish if 3011 aie at all acquainted 
avith them 

Q Supposing that gaulens aie established in suitable places foi the gioavtli of 
drugs, avould the men haae 0113 diflicult3 in celling it to a department like that of 3 ours® 
"Would aou sa3' that aou had not the means to identif3’' aahat he had to sell ® — 4 No 
Ceitainl3' not If ave ask for ana particulai diug avc should knoaa that diug avell enough 
to be able to tell it at once 

Q If any pnaate indiaidual stnted a diug faun 01 gaiden avould he be wise to 
first get into touch avith 3 our depaitment? — A lie aaill cert mil v haae to get an idea 
of avhat oui requirements are I haa'e had a question like that It has aiisen in the 
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gaidens in the lulls I isked tlieni to glow i ceituu plot foi me and tliej did gioTs 
Altliongli tliej could giou, I had to oidei it iiom England because oi the uiiceitaintj 
of it 

Q The point is this bupjiose a mm is> 'willing to giou these diugs ind he comes 
to jou and ba'\s tint he will glow these toi -sou, aie jou m a position to accept lus 
oftei ^ — -1 Yes It he will giie me the loots and leaaes of the leal jilaut, 1 ■\m 11 take it 
Q You would be piepaied to entei into » contiact on tint basis"' — /I Yes 
Q Eoi long peiiods’ — Yes Goaeinment would he peiftctly willing to do 

that If the man pioduces it ■we are piepaied to take it oaei 

Q Ua-ve you got luj thing to do with ihe distnbution of cinchon i ■' — ti I get it 
fiom the cinchona people and it is distiihuted thiough me 

Q You make up these pickets’ — ^.1 The-v have asked me if I will make up the 
liydiodiloiide quinine tablets lYe shall probably take this up 

Q Do you know whethei the local supplj of baik and cinchona is sufficient to meet 
the demands of the aaiious Goveinment depaitments wdueh deal with quinine’ — A 1 
could not tell ou now 

Q Is quinine impoited from outside, fiom lEolland and othei places to makh up 
the supplj ’ — A Yes As far as I know in the Nilgiis and in Darjeeling too The 
Indian quinine has, I belle's e, neaei been used unniixed with Jaaa quinine Thej aie 
using a laigei-^iiid laigei pioportion of Indian quinine as Java quinine is getting more 
difficult to get ' 

Q What is the leason’ — A The Jaaa quinine is a moie powerful quinine 
Q H''ie JOU inj experience to enable aou to express an opinion as to the necessita 
foi a Food and Diugs Act’ — I fiaae no knowledge 

Q You do not puicnase from the local dealeis_’ — Yo Yeij little leally The 
onla stufi we bua aie iiw mateiials in which theie is no chance of adulteiation 

Q Do vou bu-s extiacts and so foilh fiom the film stalled in Bangalore’ — A Not 
mj" I haae been lecentlj taking oui sandalwood oil from iDsoie Most of the things 
that thej' make we make oui selves 

Q iVhat anangements haae aou got foi obtaining alchohol’ — A We buy oui 
alchohol from one of the distilleries of Pan a d. Co 
Q Duty flee’ — d. Yes 

Q Does the Excise Depaitment give anj tiouble’ — A The dutj is now charged 
on oui piepai ition That was biought in al out a jear ago 

Q As legaids the Indian Stores Depaitment besides diugs, do aou deal avitli instru- 
ments’ Ale those obtained fiom Euiope oi do vou manufactuie them out heie’ — A 
Thea haae got i factoia now in connection with the Bombaa Depot and thej" make some 
of the instiuments lYe specialise in medicinal pieparations 

Q Is it a Government Factoij ® — d I do notoknow exactlj what then ariange- 
ment is The factoij is luu ba a gentleman named Mi Eanes Theie is an arrange- 
ment between Goveinment and him On this agreement he makes instruments, etc , foi 
Goa einment 

iSzi D 7 Tata — Q Do vou think that the excise dutv hampeis the Indian manu- 
factaiier in anj waj’ — d I think it does avheie he has gok to paa for the loss that 
occuis in manufactuie Theie is the loss due to evapoiation 

Q Do vou know avhat is the piice of coal tai ’ — A I have not had anything to do 
with it It IS difficult to get it out here 

Q It can be imported P — A T suppose so 

TIon’hle Pandit M M Malaiiya — Q What would the equipment cost foi making 
•coal tai ’ — A I could not tell j ou 

Q Roughla ’ — A Ten to "fifteen lakhs 


WIl^^ss No 242 

Hon’ble Coi W M Eiiis, E E , c I r , Chief Engmeei foi Irrigation, Madras 
Note — The written and oial ei idcnce of this uitncss is confidential 


WirxEss No 243 

Ena" J Chittcft Missionai y Society, Duminagudem 
Weitten Evidence 

The dained net lace industij (resembling Limeiiek lace) is of so limited extent Laoe indaetiy 
here that we have not expeiience enough to answer the questions set bj" the Commission 
In passing through Cealon in 1891 Mi*: Cain was atti icted ba women in Cotta darning 
lace on coarse net and she thought tint the industiw" might be earned on — in a very 
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small waj — m oui Girls’ Boarding School Sho taught a few girls hut icrj littlo was 
done until after the famines of 189G-97 and 1899-1900 when she urged joung widows 
to take it up She had to find the patterns and material and procure sales She soon- 
saw that finer net and thread were necessary and new designs ns time went on Other 
women began to Itam as the pressure of high prices made it important for them to add 
to the family income by other means than precarious coolie work Gradually tho 
demuid giew foi a better class of woik, sucli as colhrs, tr.ullers, fichus, atik, b lines’ 
bonnets, handkerchiefs, etc These all need new designs and careful attention to 
fashions So it is not a purelj indigenous industrj , it needs the suponntendcnce of one 
alive to changes and sagancs of ladies' fashions and one who can design or direct the 
designing of now patterns Tho two ladies in charge of the work arrange for the 
cutting out of the net choosing tho patterns (according to tho abilitj of tho workers) 
giving the right amount of thread, etc The workers take tho work Jiomc and basing 
completed it bring it in and tho superintending ladj looks at the work, takes notice ot 
the cleinhness or otherwise of the net and bestows what seems to be fair wages (Some- 
times tho work 18 so discoloured and so badly darned that nothing or next to nothing 
can be giien TJnsatisfactorj workers drop off or hn%c to be sent awaj with a recom- 
mendation to devote their energies to coolie woik ) 

All tho material comes from England 

'The Goiernmciit recognised Mrs Cain’s enterprise bj bestowing upon her in 1909 
a silver Kaiser-i-IIind Medal 

The attached pamphlet shows tho chaiactcr of tlie work 

Ertracts irom a pnmp/ilti hy Mrt Cam on ilic Dummaguilem Laic Industry 

I began in a lerj small wo} among tho elder girls of our boarding school when I 
came to Dummagudera for tho first time in 1882 1 had often wished in my first jears 

of service in India that tho elder girls in a boarding school had something to do out of 
school hours Thej <are apt to get so listless and hcavj and ha\ o too much time to them- 
selves The} cannot be alwajs reading, and they arc so poor — seldom have a copper to buy 
a book — and T used to wonder wlicther we lould not do something moic to inkiP't them 
When wo were in Cotta, Cejlon, in 1882 detained for tho steamer, I saw tho women and 
gills all btiST darning net, and I thought ‘ this is the verj thing I want ’ The ajali 
taught mo some stitches, I was aery stupid at it, but sho was patient, and she gaae me a 
few patterns roughlj drawn on paper Wo sent to London for some net and darning thrcadT 
copied tho patterns on thin paper, which wo pasted on brown piper, and so began A 
few of tho elder guls soon Icaniod, but our sales woie verj limited Tho first worker 
outside the school was a lame Koi boy, tho son of the headman of a village near 

Miss Giabam, our deaoted medical helper, could draw, and she helped us greatly 
with patterns, and would put my crude ideas straight Our elder girls married and left 
school Some of them kept up tho lace work, and now their children are among our 
best workers In those dajs we used to get from England six yards of net and half ak 
pound of darning cotton at a time We soon used embroidorj cotton and then linen 
flourishing-threan I used to prepare eaery piece of work with mv own hands, but now 
we haie four girls ind a woman constantlj emploved cutting out and preparing tho 
work A man draws the patterns on specially ruled paper, but I still have to design 
and I find the patterns in many odd pieces, Icaacs and botany books, old laces, fashion 
plates’ Wo now use about 200 yards of net a week, and haie ocer 700 outside workers, 
as well as many of the girls woiking in the school We use clnofly Peri-lusta Elosette- 
in colours and in white Our work increased after the famine of 1897 We had a few 
poor young women who had to be helped, and making work for people spoils them So L 
said there was to be no more such help For one month we would feed them, and they 
were to learn lace work, and so the lace class began on the -verandah How to get a 
market was the next thing Miss Bruce, our zenana helper (1895-99), made the work 
known among her friends, and, when she went to Darjeeling for the hot weather (1898), 
got us many orders So we took courage and went on Miss Frohlich kept on tho work 
while we were away on furlough (1900-1), and since our return. Miss Wallen has been 
my chief partner (shall I not sayp) by getting sales among her friends, cutting out new 
jiatterns, doing all tho accounts, giving out work, etc All tho collars, cuffs, etc , have 
to be cut out exactly, tho pattern drawn and then pasted on to strong paper and mounted 
on thin muslin Each piece of work has to be folded up in newspaper and given to tho 
worker Friends have been most kind in sending us newspapers Tho workers are 
nearly all very poor, and live in huts of one room, where everything is done, cooking, 
eating and sleeping How they keep long pieces of work clean one can hardly under- 
stand, but we are so thankful that they can do their work in their own homes At 
times it is amusing to hear an old worker explaining to a now one how to keep her work 
clean ‘ Tou must buy a piece of soap , you must keep a clean rag near you , if you 
stop your work to wipe the perspiration off your face you must wash your hands again, 
if y ou scratch y our head you must wash your hands , if you fake up the baby you must 
wash voui hands ’ and so on One of the Christians, enumerating the good of lace work, 
said ‘ It IS good for thiee things, it gives us money, it keeps our wives from gossiping. 
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riliey bavo no tune to bo running to tbe neighbours’ bouses, and it makes them clean 

In tbe boarding scliool it is a great comfort to me We pay tbe girls a little for 
j“ver 3 piece done well, so that they baio some money herewith to buy books and to put 
in tbe collections Some of tbe older ones bai e saved enough to^ buy a cow by tbe time 
they married They are so proud of having their own books, bought with their own 
jnoiiey The first thing that a girl saves up for is a Bible lAs for the poor women who 
work, tbev saj manj ould bav o died bad it not been for tbe lace Some, who formerly 
Jived bj begging, non earn enough to support themselves and help other members of 
then families 

We seldom teach any new worker now, and have quite given up the learners’ class 
-One worker teaches another, and, at times, it is quite piteous to bean would-be workers 
-sav ' I can do flowers and leaves, please give me ]ust a little bit of net to learn on ’ 
‘ Ko, no,’ I say, ‘ new workers mean more pins, more papers, more needles, more 
strength on our part, and more ladies who arc willing to buy ’ ‘ Ah ! but we are so 

poor, just give to me ’ Sometimes I give in, but generally we am obliged to turn 
mwaj would-be learners 

There are about 700 workers, who were paid last year Es 27,176-2-0 I think the 
lace woikeis gave more than Es 700 last jear in thank ofterings To the war fund thej 
have contributed their share earnestly hoping that their annas will help towards the 
speedv termination of that calamib, 

We have been wondorfullj’ helped in our sales Friends, known and unknown, in 
all parts of India, Great Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand take hoses of lace 
and show them to their friends who in their turn take boxes 

We have had two bronre medals and four silver medals from the Industrial Section 
of the ‘ Fine Arts Society’s ’ Exhibition in Madras, a silver medal from the Indian 
*Chnslian Exhibition, in Madras, 1902, a silver medal from the Education Exhibition, 
Madras, 1907, the fourth best collection of lace in the National Congress Exhibition in 
Bombaj, 1904, a bronre medal at the Industrial Exhibition, Nagpur, 1909, a bronze 
medal at the Mj sore Exhibition, 1912, a money prire at the second Exhibition, 1913 and a 
gold medal in 1916 

The majority of our workers are Christians, but we allow others to learn, and would 
lot many more were it not for the fact that we have not enough tame or strength to 
instruct them We make arrangements foi all to have sonic CTmstian teaching We 
Iiavc about one hundred Kois who woik licautifull'\ , most of these come to church The 
Kois ire an aboriginal triiie who live in the jungle and are hard-working rough culti- 
vators The women help tlieir hush inds and also cut firewood and bring it in for sale 
from door to door Their hands are hard and horny in the extreme, and yet some of them 
do the lace work most cleveilv and keep it clean in a maivcllous way Except a few 
■whom a teacher’s wife visits during the week, the caste women attend a Bible class on 
■fbundav s 

Notf — iritnci>! (hd not gne oral evidence 


WiTXFSs No 244 

Mr T Savisox, Proprietor, Dhaugam Oil Mill, Ganjam district 
WitrrxFX EvinFxcr 

Immediatelj after the termination of the South African Wai, through which I 
•seived in the Imperial Yeomaurv, 1 came to India and joined a very old established 
firm m Calcutta and, in 1908, took ovci the management of the Aska Sugar Works and 
Distilleij and remained in that capacitj until the end of 1914, and then made arrange- 
ments to erect this mill on a small capital, being under the impression that my oils, 
to be sold under a guarantee of purity, would find a ready market at rates at least equal 
to the adulterated oils so much consumed in this district and throughout India 

I however found out that it was just the reverse and it was then necessary for me 
to choose between one of two courses, vur , (1) to remove the guarantee of purity, or in 
other words, adulterate and supply the sweet oils preferred by the public and at good 
rates, with a maximum profit and working on a small capital, or (2) to continue the 
guarantee of purity, increase my capital to enable mo to keep the mill working almost 
Jlic whole jear which would be necessary, dispose of the oil at the low rates offered, profit 
■as in the first case and at the same time, lead the waj in supplying a pure and wholesome 
article foi consumption 

I (letidcd that the latter course was the (oncet couise to woik upon and as mv gua- 
rantee of purity carried conviction to the purchaser and consumeis, I found a Mod de- 
jmand My difticuties then commenced in the matter of increasing capital The Bank of 
Madras would not give the usual assistance in financing ujion the security of my stocks 
ff then discussed the matter with a local Eaja and a Zamindar, as both their estates 
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adjoined tliis mill, but was unable to peisuacie eiiliei of them to take tbe necessary 
inteiest Consideiible Indian capital is available in this district but the holders are 
reij backwaid and accoidinglv hold unfavourable vuens regarding industiies as a foim 
of investment I ini hoivever inclined to believe that had mi Tiessler, tbe then 
Diiectoi of Industiies, Madias, instead of sending his Personal Assistant (for reasons 
uhich will be seen later) inspected the mill himself and enquired into the local condi- 
tions and the ei.eellent prospects offered, which my figuies prove, he could hav'e given 
a most favouiible repoit and this would have acted as a stimulus as in the case ol the 
United Provinces, the local finance would have been foithcoming 

Being close to Pangoon, the oil (gingelly and giound-nut) much of which is now 
sent to that poit fiom Bombay, can be shipped from here and I have received an 
excellent lepoit upon my samples fioni that maihet from a European firm, if the oil is 
sold under a guarantee At the same time7 this mill is situated in the heart of a pioduce 
district and Ins enormous scope for exjiansion 

Before selecting the most suitable cliss of niachineij loi a small capitalist, I 
communicated with the Directoi of Industiies, Madias, 'who was then testing a plant 
almost new to the East His replies legarding this jilant were so satisfactorj , that I 
decided to instal the same and he further offered to supemse the erection for me 
Attei a very short test, I found the plant unsatisfactoij Mi Silver, Directoi of 
Industiies, United Provinces, having been informed of the class of machinery woiking 
heie, wrote to me for my ojiinion winch w is given, and lie, when icknowledging leceipt 
of my lettei, stated that the same confiimed all he found when making enquiries into 
the capabilities of this make of plant, and that he condemned tbe same, first merely 
upon the description given, and siiosequentU confirmed this upon expert examination 
The Diiectoi of Industries, Mr Tiesslei, lecently sent his Personal Assistant to 
compare his working results with mine and I now understand that he, after giving the 
plant a veiy long testing, finds the same unsatisfactory His Personal Assistant gave 
me some infoimation regarding the working methods adopted by him with this plant 
in Madras, and the high prices there for his gingelly products As this information 
seemed somewhat eiatic, I wrote to Mr Tiessler on June the 7th, and sent a reminder 
on the 11th August to know if it was coirect or otheiwise, as I wished to work my plant 
foi a time on similar lines and could export mj' products to Madras, but up to the present 
have received no reply from him although i period -of four months has elapsed 

I mention this as any inform ition oi advice given by the Department of Industries 
should be reliable and sound enough to work upon, as no'doubt the time will soon come 
when new, especiallj small, industiies will be guided entirely by tlie advice of these 
departments and the results maj be very serious indeed, as in my own case, if such 
conflicting and misleading advice and infoimation is given 

I should here like to lecord the assistance and advice of a v eiy sound nature alw aj s so 
piomptlj" given to me by Mi Silvei, Directoi of Industries, United Piovunces, and 
in this connection it is interesting to note from his Annual Report for 1915-16, that the 
Local Government theie has been given financial assistince in the case of a laige oil 
pressing mill to enable it to instal new and modem machmeiv with a much incieised 
capacity 

If this mill was assisted with finance to the extent of a maximum of Rs 50,000, 
most of which would be on the secuiitj of stocks, it would enable me to use the present 
plant foi the first pressing onlj and to add presses foi the second extraction, instead of 
renewing the whole machinery, and the concern would then be on a sound footing, but in 
the piesent ciicumstances it will be necessary foi me to close down the mill almost 
immediatelj My loss is considerable but unimportant as compared with the wiong, 
but nevertheless, bad opinion that will be held of this industry, and that the verj one 
that the Government of India are doing so much to promote just at piesent 

The foregoing infoimation is bi ought to jour notice with the hope that the same 
may be of some assistance to youi Commission and that others like myself who have 
settled down for many jeais in the East and who are sufficiently enterprising and 
interested in the countiy to use then own capital in opening up new industries in the 
Inckwiid districts, will, in the absence of financial assistance from the bank, receive 
the same from Government on ^milar lines 

Hote — Mr Savison chd not give oral evidence 
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Witness No 245 

Me P a Cox, Engineer and Manager, Majors Geotge Bnmton ^ Co , Cochin 

WEiriEN Evidence 

Governmeut aid is undoubtedlj requued foi tlie purpose of establishing new indus- Fumnoia! aid 
tries financed bj Indian capital until neu industries are successfully developed to such 
an extent that public confidence is established in such concerns 

W here Gov eminent help is lequiied the scheme should be investigated by experts 
pieferablj connected with the Department of Industiies ind if they aie satisfied that 
the pioposals aie sound onlj such aid Ts would be sufficient to induce the public to 
invest in the concern should be granted according to the special circumstances of the case 

As regards the manufacture of machineij' gi inted that the figures and estimates on 
which the scheme is based are approved bj the Government experts, capital would be 
attracted b'i — 

1 Government guarantee of interest say for five 3 ears with or without refund 

2 Provision of sufficient shaie capital to nominate a Diiectoi on the Board 

3 Government promise of purchase of products as long as quality and price are 
maintained at a satisfactory standard 

Government control should be limited to certain powers vested in the Diiector re- 
piesenting Government on the Boaid to pi event ill consideied experimental 01 speculative 
measures be\ng adopted ' 

In a Government aided concern fuither aid should be granted for the theoretical Iraimngof 
and nractical tiainmg of apprentices as the successful development of the manufacture appimucea 
of machinery in this countr} depends entirel}’- on the supply of well trained, efiicient, 
skilled labour from fitters and macliinists to engineers in charge 

The foundation of a mechanical training mould be based on the practical training 
in a successful commercial machine and fitting shop Apprentices should serve at least 
for two 3^eais in the shops and dunng the same time attend compulsory classes in elemen- 
tary mechanics The classes to be conducted under arrangement with the Technical 
Education Department in the class looms to be provided for the purpose attached to the , 
Works Competitive examinations to be held at the end of two yeais for Government 
scholarships to enable students of abiht3 to complete then theoretical education Those 
unable to obtain scholarships would be vvell trained mechanics with sufficient theoietical 
knowledge to enhance their usefulness 

Mechanical training on these lines is essential to the successful development of 
manufactuie of machinery b\ Indians At piesent Indi in workmen aie verv quick 
to learn, have undoubted skilMiut cinnot be lelied on to maintain a high standard of 
work without constant Euiopean supeivision The same degiee of effacitncy that has 
been instilled in the Indian soldier bv^ the stiict discipline and the insistence of a 
high standard b3 British officers can also be eftccted-in the Indian workmen 

Direct Government aid and control aie not advocated as general and peimanent 
mcisures but onlv in cases whcie new industiies are being staited to give confidence 
to the Indian inv'estor 

The first, most important, and peimanent measure to be adopted for the encourage- 
m.' t of Indian industiies is the adoption of a well considered scheme for the tiainmg 
of mechanics and those who would fill positions of responsibility, a training that in 
time would eradicate the tendency to a want of sustained effort in efficiency This train- 
ing can onl} be -acquired undei the discipline and contiol of commercial works wheie 
efficienc3’' and constant endeavoui are enforced and wlieie alone the experience can be 
gained which is necessary to solve the various problems that have to be dealt with b3 
everv grade of worker in such concerns 

In limiting m3' answers to the various questions concerning financial oid to indus- 
trial enterprises and the training of apprentices I do so as they are the onl3 subjects of 
wjiich I have personal experience 

I am Manager of Messrs Geo Biunton &, Son, Engineers, Cochin We have 
trained apprentices for years both in our Foundr3 and WoAshon in fact the whole of our 
foundry hands have been trained in oui foundn' bv our foundry manager Mi G 
Bailey and all our machine hands and fitters have been trained in our workshops and 
we are now turning out oil engines and other machineij which are competing success- 
fully with imported articles of the same description 

From many interviews with influential Indians I am convinced that fiven well 
trimed labour end a certain amount of skilled European control, which at “present is 
necessarj especially in the machine shops and foundries, industries founded on the lines 
I have pointed out would find support from Indian capital 


Ontr Evidence, 2nd Pebeu\ev 1917 

Sir F H Stewart —Q You aie Engineer and Manager of Messrs George Brunton 
& SonP — A Yes 
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Q Wlieie IS youi firm established? — A Oui Worhs are in Cochin, hut ue have 
blanch Works in Aleppej and Trichur 

Q Hmv many j ears’ expeiience haie jou in youi piesent position? — A Thiiteen 
jeais 

Q I see 5 on lefei to having trained apprentices Ilaie j'ou anj definite system of 
training’’^ — A No A mimbei ol apjilicants aie aluajs coming in to be tiained as fittm 
and tuineis and ve take them on and geneially foi the first neck ne tiy them and then 
they stop nith us foi one jeai oi tuo jeais oi thiee'jeais and nhen thej"' haie begun 
to do useful uork, ue stait them on paj 

Q Have they any pievious knowledge? — A No 

Q Aftei a >cai or. tiro you stait them on jiaj, do thej stay on with jou or do 
the} go awa} P — A Some sta} on with us, but a good man} haie got work up country 
in Bombay and othei jdaces On the lesults we give them ccitificates and with them 
they get woik 

Q Hacc the} got aii-^ aptitude? — Yes Yei} gieat A lad of fifteen will leam 
woik in a month which ajipi entices at home would take about a }eai They pick up 
aeiy quickl}, but the} hace to be stiictly supenised the whole time 

Q Is that about the age the} come to }ou — ^fifteen }oais and upwaidsP — A Yes 
Q And }ou get them in good numbeisP — A As many ns we want 
Q How man} men do }ou emplo} in }our woiks? — A In oui woikshops 70, in the 
foundiy 30 and in our branch woiks accoiding to the nuinbei of contracts out We 
have about 30 appi entices alwa}s 

Q What IS the highest thej can use to be with }ou? — ^4 The highest pa} of 
apprentices in the wa} of steady wages is about Its 12 to 15 a month, but we hace 
bonus and contiact s} stems b} which they make inoic mono} Instead of incieasing 
the wages we do a lot of our woik by piece-work They ha\c a stead} wage and if 
we hace a lepetition 30 b, le, a good man} aiticles of one pattern we gne it out on 
contiact to the men and some of them make a good lot of money 

Q They can rise to be foicmenP — A Yes We hace a foi email who gets Es CO 
and the man in chaigc of machines gets Es 30 , 

Q The ordinal-} mechanic gets how much? — A In Cochin it is about ten annas 
a da} or twehe annas 

Q Do }Ou giie tiaming in thcor} as well as in practice? — A No That is what 
I should like to see done 

Q Do the} manage to acquire it for themsehes? — A Some of them do We 
haie one in oui shop who eiideutly studied at home We gne a bonus foi miking 
impioiements in machines and one or two haie come out with impio\eiuents 

Q One 01 two haie shown a faculty foi inventions and improaing the existing 
machines? — 4 Yes 

Q Do they uudeistand English? — ^.4 Yes A good man} of them can ]ust lead 
English The} haae been educated enough to lead English 

Q To lead a technical book is rathei difficult? — 4 That is, of couise, difficul,t One 
of our lads undeistands the general theoi} of, say, oil engines 

Q In youi last pal igiaph }ou sa}, “From man} inteiMews with influential 
Indians I am convinced that gneu well trained laboui and a ccitain amount of skilled 
European contiol, which at jiresent is necessai} cspecnll} 111 the machine shops and 
foundiies, indi'stries on the lines I haae pointed out would find suppoit fiom Indian 
capital ” That is your expeiience in this jiart of the counti} P — 4 Yes 
Q You have had no expel lence elsewhere in India P — 4 No 

Q You think that that would be the ease without diiect Goaeinment assistance? — 
4 I think Indian capital would come foiw iid if a concern were run undei expert 
Euiopean control at present 

Q The direction in which }ou would like to see Go^ eminent assistance gnen is 
in the wa} of technical education and tiaininp? — 4 Yes 

Q Would that be made simultaneous with the woik in the shops? — 4 Y’es As 
far as we aie concerned, we would gne appi entices two houis during the da} to 
attend classes 

Mr C E Low — Q Theie is one particulai 3 ioiiit that I want to follow up specially 
You suggest, “ The foundation of a mechanical training should be based on the 
liractical tiaining in a successful comineicial machine and fitting shop ” Of couise, 
vou could only liaie that with a good fiist class concern? — 4 Of-oourse, to an extent 
But the past experience is, that it is best for them to attend a general repair shop 
to gain general expeiience 

Q But }ou want to add to the concei-n some classes to gne theoi etioal tiaining 
as wellP — 4 Yes 

Q It would not be possible to do that except in a big workshop when you have 
got a fair number of apprentices P — 4 No But it could be done in a good many 
places with Government aid The idea is that it will be a condition of Government 
aid to train apprentices > 
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Q I sliould imagine tliat engineeiiug concerns, as a lule, aie less likely to lequire 
Government assistance? — A We uould welcome a system like tliat, because I take 
it that it uould be an asset of tbe film to have a steady supplj of well-trained labour 
to extend the business Goiernmeut help in tiaining apprentices uould be valuable 
1 ^ it stimulated then ambition bj tlie giant of scbolarsbips Tlie piesent apprentice 
sees notbing before bim but to become a good workman oi possibly foreman We 
uant men trained to be able to cany on and extend our business in various capacities 
Q How many concerns do jou tbink on tbe West Coast would be capable of taking 
in enough appi entices to make it worth the Government’^ uhile to add a school uith 
classes for theoretical training® — A On the West Coast there are only tuo engmeeiing| 
firms 

Q Hou many apprentices could jou fake in if Government put down classes 
at your dooi in the way of theoretical tiaining ? — A We could take 40 We have 
nou about 30 

Q What class of work do jou do? You do general repairing ? — A Yes 
Q Do JOU do anj thing with ships*' — A Odd jobs for ships that come along 
Q What other uoik do you do^ — A We make oil engines and pumps Wo dram 
large areas 

Q You are actually making oil engines® — A Yes We turn out oil engines up to 
30 hoise-powei 

Sii D 7 Tata — Q What class of men do jou have as apprentices? Are they 
local men? — A We hare had all classes 

Q Of local people® Piom uhat class aie they drawn? — ^4 Piom all classes We 
have had Biahmins, and ue hare had Sudins , but the greater number are piobabk 
Homan Catholics Thej are more or less about the same as the ilappillas 

Q Before thej come to jou hare thej had any experience of any kind ? — A No 
unless at holne some of them are sons of carpenters and so forth 

Q Is there a mechanical population of anj' kind in this neighbourhood fiom whom 
you drau youi apprentices® — A From the general population about Cochin 

Q Before jou came here, there neie no industrial norks of anj^ kind? Theie 
were locil caipeuteis® — 4 Theie ueie skilled aitisans 

Q And it IS from that class that jou diau joui apprentices? — 4 Yes, chiefly 
Q I heaid voii saj that thej knou ^erj little Lnglish® — 4 Most apprentices 
knou just enough to read and undeistand instructions 

Q Who aie the instiuctois and foieuien that jou emploj ® — 4 All natnes We 
keep contiol ovei the thing In the fouiidi-j no have an Englishman in charge, but 
he has his foiemau under him and ue hare some in our works 

Q So, hou nianv Euiopeaiis hare jou under jou? — 4 Only one 
Q You tilk of Ml Bailey® — 4 He is in charge of the foundij 
Q He has not studied the leinaculars® He communicates uith his uoik people 
through the foreman® — 4 Yes We hare about 70 men in oui machine shops, and SO 
in oui foundrj 

Q And those men who aio helping you in the workshops and in turning out oil 
engines — uould jou leave them eutiielj in charge of making oil-engines , or ore 
thej capable after some experience to cany on the uork entirely themsehes® — 4 
Not yet They have not had the responsibilitj They have not the sense of lesponsi- 
hilitj'- 

Q Thej’’ uill work under instructions ■\eij>^ well, but the moment they are left to 
themselves® — 4 Thej are apt to get ofl: 

Ilo-n’hlc Sii K N MooJerjee — Q What is the late of wages here for labourer, 
carpenter, blacksmith and fitter ® — 4 Carpenter about annas twelve 
Q For an ordiuarj labourer® — 4 Eight annas 
Q Blacksmith® — 4 Ten to tuehe annas 

Q And fitter® — ^4 It laiies Some of oui fitters have twelve annas and so forth. 
Thej uould have higher wages if ue had not the sjstem of bonus and contracts 

Q That IS in jmui firm, but geneiallj ?— 4 It vanes according to locality In 
Madras and Bombay it is veij’' much higher Wages aie going up 

Q Can you tell us how much®— 4 In the last few years it has risen about, I think 
30 per cent 

Q You me refer iing to toun uages® — ^4 In Cochin 
Q In the villages? — 4 We get no fitters from other villages 
Q In the Tile Factory, I understand, the cooly labour is four annas a day, or 
three annas and nine pies ® — 4 It is up in the country I do not know 

Q You do not paj eight annas®— 4 Yes for coolies at times If there are ships 
in thej can get eiglit annas and more by shipping cargo I do not know about the 
rates in Feroke Mj works are in Cochin 
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Ml *4 Chatterton — Q I should like to get liom jou some idea of the piospects 
oi mechanical eiigiiieeiiiig ilong this cQist What uoik is now done ind what pros- 
pects theie aie in the iutuie tou have ilhided, in join leplies to the President and 
to Ml IjOu, to the fact that you are engaged laigely on drainage uork I think it uill 
be inteiestingi to the Commission if jou uill biieflj describe to what extent mechanical 
ipplimtes aiP being used in this s'sstem *' — A In Tnvancoie and Aleppej there are 
laige aieis of submeiged 1 mds About thiity yeais ago mechanical pumjis were put 
up by Ml Biunton and he stilted to dinin ill these lands “for culti\ation Belore 
tliat Oldman seoop -nheels ueie used foi small aieas lust on the fiinges of the sub- 
meiged lands Non ue line about J5,000 aeies uiidei pumps besides -nhich other 
firms lie engaged in the business both Indian ind Euiopean which would raise the 
aiei to 25,000 acies 

Q What depth of w itei is theie on the submeiged land? — A The maximum depth 
1 -, SIX feet 

Q Hale aou got bunds ^ — 4 The field owneis put up claj' bunds round the land 
they lequiie The clay is veiy- good and water tight 

Q What tape of engine and pump? — A We use our own make It is a sort of 
screw 2 iump invented by Mr Bninton It is not a continuous screw It has a vertical 
spindle with six blades 

Q How main pumps aie used on the coast ^ — A About CO pumps 
Q Hiea aic all dinen In oil engines'^ — 1 Paitl^ steam ind parti oil 
Q And the'^ give use to a teitain amount of mechanical engineeiing work^ — A 
Quite a big dimand Peojile aie now w lutnig our engines and pumps *■ 

Q Are theie am fuithei aieas to be taken up'’ — A They aie takfng up more in 
the Aleppey lake 

Q Is this cultivation faiilv piofitable? — A Yeiy One good crop pays for the whole 
of the bunds or initial cost of enclosing an aiea 

Q On wliat terms is this pumping doneP — ^4 We give our jiiimps at so much 
a miinp foi draining water and all wages aie paid b} the contractor who hires a pump 
Q How long does pum 2 >ing goon? — 4 We stait in Novembei and finish at Aleppey 
in Heceinbei, ind wt then bung ovei pumps up to Tiichui and go on till March 

Q Aie theie manj siw-iiiills on the coasts — 4. Not manj 'iheie is one in Cochin 
and one in Trichur and one or two in Malabai 

Q Theie is a laigt business done heit in extiactiug cocoanut oil? — A Yes 
Q Aie there uianj Indian owned mills'' — 4 Quite a lot 
Q AVhit tvf’o thev — 4 Rotaij mills 
Q And thej iie woiking with steam engines® — A Yes 

Q lo the development of the extiattion of cocoanut oil on the inciease or sta- 
tioiiaij ® — 4 About stationai'j in the last few yeais 

Q As legaids laboui, foiinerlj, theie was shi 2 ibuilding here? — 4 Yes Now not 
shipbuilding, but the building of smallei pattaniais and native sailing craft 

Q Ale steam oi petiol engines much eni 2 )lojed in the backwaters® — 4 We have 
been importing a good nianj 2’ofiol engines in the last few vears 

Q I suppose most of joui woik-people are the descendants of the old ship- 
w lights® — 4 Tes Thev in ike a most excellent class of shipwrights We are sending 
boats to Mesopotamia and thev vvere built bv the descendants of those shipwrights and 
thev seem to be veiv much pleased with the boats theie The boats, etc are built 
of teak The woikmen are an excellent class of boat buildeis 
' Q Are there manv of them available, oi is the supplj dj mg out® — A Theie aie 
i good manj available 

Q Do these men migiate to othei places foi woik® — ^4 Yes, a lot of them get 
woik in the hills undei the planteis and so forth 

Q You have taken up the manufactuic of ml engines in joui woiks? — 4 Yes 
Q How manj have jou built® — 4 About ten laige ones and we are experimenting 
with others now We are building foi the pumping only We have sold two outside, 
one to Messrs Shaw Wallace & Co , Cannanore and one up in the hills 

Hon’hlc Str R N Moolcrjce — Q Not undei nonnal conditions® Can you compete 
in normal conditions? — A Yes In normal conditions the market pnee would be 
Bs 3,000 net The highest use of late we have had so far is 30 per cent on petrol 
engines , 

Mr A Chatterton — Q For steam 2 ilants do vou use coal® — 4 Wood and coconut 
shells 

Q How do the people heie in the oil tiade obtain for bariels foi shipping oil® — 4 
Thev make them locally All the firms make their own casks 

Q On what scale do they work? — 4 On a veiy large scale There is a big ship- 
ment of cocoanut oil They' make their own casks from white cedar entirely 

Q Tliere is no proposal that you know of so far to put up steam or mechanical 
engines foi doing this work on a higgei scale® — 4 No 
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Q Do jou liflike macliinei^ ioi tile presses and tile factoiits® — Yes 
Q Tlieie is a tairlj Mide lange of iioik liere?- — 1 Veij mde 
(1 Witli this imscellaneous class of Moik up on the coast, is theie inj difihcultj 
aiLout getting suffacieiith \iell trained men to supervise the miming of the niachinerj — 

^ Theie is no difficulty We have supplied seieial diiyers to the dilieient factones, 
to look aftei pouer plant as uell as machineiy foi laibhei and tea 

Q YTui train men specially for this supenision y\oik^ — d. Yes We ilso tjain 
-a lot of inotoi dmers too foi motoi busses 

Uon’hlc Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoij — Q You cmplo'\ fioin thiit> to foity 
jiiechanics ? — A 70 in our yyoikshops 

Q Wheie do jou get these men fiom^ Prom any eugineeimg place® — A All oui 
men have been trained locally 

Q Excepting the foiemeii® — A The foiemcn too Thej haye groun up iii the 
place 

Q No theoretical training? — .1 No They' haye not picked it uj) 

Q And out of these 30 oi 40, hou many drayv moie than Its 100® — ^^1 None 
of them 

Q In the last sentence of voui note you sa'^, ‘ Fiom muiy interMeue y\ith 
influential Indians I am cony meed that given yyell tiained laboui and a certain 
uuount of skilled Euiopean contiol yvhich at piesent is necessai 5 especiallj m the 
machine shops and fmindiies industries founded on the lints I haye pointed out 
yiould find sujipoi-t from Indian c ipital ’ Wh-y don’t they start then® — A Wliat I haye 
•gatheied is that they aie beginning 

Q Do JOU think there is scope foi other concerns to start non yvoiks lieie® — A 
I think there is a big scope for it on this coast 

Q Thej do not belong to anj one caste ® Do they belong to all c.istes ® — 1 Yes, 
the bulk of oui yyoikeis is fiom the utisan class We haye had all soits of castes 
Eyeii the high caste people come to us as apprentices but they aie generallj better 
educ^ited, than the others, that is, up to the matiiculation, and they come m just to 
get oxpeiienee before tliej go out to take up appointments The gieat bulk of oui 
appi entices is from the aitisau class 

jj/r C E Low — Q Do you impoit join lau niiteiiil foi join gas engines, or 
hoM do JOU get them® — 4 We cauiiot get them out nou Before the y\ai y\e 
irapoited oui non and coke fiom England, but noiv yve aie getting it fiom Tata’s 

Sir D J Tata — Q Do jou find it suitable® — A I haye hardlj tested it yet The 
coke IS not bad It is liable to make the cistmgs a bit haid * 

Q Y’^ou talk of join ippieiitices being drayin fiom the aitisan class and also 
from the educited classes and jou cay that some of them haye gone up foi the m itiicula- 
tion Do JOU find uij dilfertnce m the skill of these, oi m the uaj m which thej' 
acquire knou ledge® Does the educated class ansyiei better, oi is it ni auj uaj more 
satisfictoij 01 less sitisfictory ® — A We haye been lathei foitunate m the higher 
castes that go thiough oui shops Thej' haye only come foi the purpose of getting 
then tiaming, aud they haye gone thiough the uoik fiom the beginning yyithout 
anj giuinble 

Q Theie is a iieyy spirit oyei the land® — A Yes 

Q And those people ulio iie tij mg to go m for mdustiies are putting then heart 
into the thing-? — A Yes 

Q And JOU think that m course of time thej* yyill turn out bettei yvoikmen than ' 
"the aitisan class yvho are not so yyell educated® — A I yiould not say bettei yioikmen 
They haye more intelligence and they yiould piobablj fill the higher posts, that is, 
for the yvork of supervising 

Q Then mechanical skill is natuiallj not so good as that of the ntisan class® 1 

~ I could not give a definite opinion It depends on then mdnidual ability 
Q They are taking to manual laboui ® — A Yes 


Witness No 246 

Mk G E Bimu, Manager, Hcnlc\ Tile IFm/s, Feral e 
WitirTEN' Evidence 

The gieat difficulty in i using capital m this countiy is the uant of an efficient Capifal 
dnectoiate I haye seen companies formed foi mining aud industrial purposes yvhere 
either the directors did not inspire sufficient confidence to induce the capital to be 
fully subscribed or they' had no knoyvledge of the business 


» Since civing evidence wc have tested the pig iron from Tata’e Works and find it oxc»lIent even for motor 
^cylinder pfiehugs 
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Govemmeni control could be exercised lu freventmg companies going to allotment 
on insufficient capital and where the industr}' is new, the specifications lor the plant, 
plans etc , should be passed by the Industries Department who, if they had no expert 
fn this countr}, in that subject, could submit them to known experts at home -nhose 
services would be at the disposal of the Government and for uhich valuable assistance, 
leasonable fees might be charged 

I haae seen a mining company illoued to spend o\ei a laUi of rupees on a con- 
contiation plant uhicli uas set up 120 miles fiom its mines, although 40 per cent 
of the ore uas uasle It uas neaer used and the companj uhich uould haae paid had 
it confined itself to mining, u ent into liquidation 

Had this company been obliged to submit its plans to auj engineeiing expert this- 
uaste of mouej uould haae been jiieaenlcd 

The Indian Institute of Science might inaestigate neu schemes in conjunction uith 
the Diiector of Industries uho would be assisted bj a Boaid A scale of fees could be 
chaiged to pm ate films and companies If their report and the report of the home 
expert ueie attached to the prospectus, it uould inspire confidence and if the directoiute- 
was also sound there avould be no difliculty in raising the necessiij capital 

In m-s opinion the Indian merchants, moic especiallj Muhammadans, aie most 
ready to insest in neu aeutuies 'Jhose Indians uho have made then monej in con- 
tiacting aie aeij leadj to imest in industrial concerns The wealth'^ landlords, uho 
have then money locked up in real propeitj, are not so ready to iinest unless they 
base complete confidence in a concern The merchants and contractors and perhaps 
the lau’jeis aie moie leads to risk their capital Much good mas' be done bj training 
the sons of uealths men, uho are anxious to get their sons on in life and acqiiiie 
special knowledge useful to then oun business The Indian Institute of Science, I 
believe, provides the use of neu and up to date jilants on a small scale and these 
should be demonstiated In experts and instruction given both in English and the 
yernacular The Institute of Science, I suggest, might extend the scope of its useful- 
ness bj tlnouing open its classes to jouths whose fathers aie able to pnj foi such 
practical instruction c\en if the sons are not graduates The Colleges and Technical 
Institutes mn also send to Bangaloie aoutha whose moans will enable them afteiuards 
to make use of the knowledge thus gained In this mannei capital will be atti acted 
to industiial concerns and it will come fiom men uho can make the best use of it 

One indiistn which in certain places is becoming oaeidone is tile manufactuiing. 
Although the demand foi the tiles is good the factoiies aie situated too close together" 
and in tonsequcnce the labour is becoming scarce both at Calicut and at Mangalore 
There are other places on the coast avheio laboui is more plentiful and uhcio the clay 
and fuel are as accessible Goieinment could assist b% a suivea foi this paiticular 
object and bj lepoitiiig on those places winch seem most suitable 

1 am in fa-vour of as'istanee bi Goieinraent to be gnen to am neu industia either 
by bounties oi subsidies oi bj guaianteed dividends Loans can also be granted with 
II t( lest and where Goi eminent is a large consumei of the products made bj the new 
compan-^ oideis should be guaianteed All assistance should be accompanied by Govein- 
nient control not oiilj ha appointment of Goveinment Diiectois but also bj compulsory 
adaice 3"^ experts both as to the minimum capital and the plant required The 
Government Directors should oiiB be appointed for the period duiing which assistance- 
lasts 

The great success of the Madias Aluminium and Chiome Tanning shows how 
pioneer factoiies can be emplojed to establish industiies 

Government aid to a new industiy should not be such as to convert it into a 
moiiopolj , when the iiidustn has been proved it maj then be worked by a prnate 
compaiii 

With regard to industiies foi which co-ojieratne societies maj be eucouia"ed I 
belieie that no industry lends itself better to this than lice nulls A number of land 
owners, at a distance from lails, can band themsehes togethei to stait either a 
iiumbei of small hulleis oi a larger mill Such an association might be gnen loans 
bv Government at a low rate of interest or better still provided with the machineiy on 
the hue piiichase s-^steni Othei machineiy such as small power presses for oil hullers' 
for ground nuts, pump* for wells oi automatic rams for taking water fiom livers 
might also be puichased bj such small societies 

Government aid to a new industrj should not be limited b> the claims of an estab- 
lished external trade with which it completes Where possible. Government orders 
bounties or subsidies should be given to enable it to compete with the greater output 
of its European rival ■* 

The industij should not liowever be encoiiiaged to stait if in the opinion of 
exnerts it cannot be expected to compete without being heavily subsidised at the 
expense of the Indian Government and to the detiiment of Imperial interests 

Might be of great service in acquainting the people of each district with the value 
of the piodiicts wffiieh it contains, small collections might be exhibited in eveiy centre 
giving samples of the minerals likely to be found there and their values also fhe- 
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finislied pioduct of the fibies indigenous to that distiict, etc (Foi instance it is quite 
possible bauxite may be lound in Alalabai, but as no one Lnous ivbat it is like it cannot 
be identified) 

Exhibits might also be exchanged, samples distributed and discoveiies leported to 
a central buieau, uliich ivill arrange the exchange of exhibits, loan collections, etc 
This buieau can report to the Imperial Institute avhich uill place the sample^ of minerals 
fibies, etc , before the trade at home 

llany discoveries of value to the Empiie are left to private enteipiise to make 
knfvvn to the trade Assistance from such a buieau would be of the greatest value to the 
prospector or inventor v\ho has to take but a small share for his trouble and generally 
finds that he is in the hands of a powerful iiug of dealers and middlemen who contiol 
the market I know of mines of high grade chrome, (so necessary to the steel required 
for shells, etc ) close to rails and within a. few miles of electric power, but the owners 
cannot get in touch with direct consumeis, who would put in capital to work such a 
valuable deposit They have to work through dealers and then output is far lower 
than it ought to be Evei-^ ton can be sold twice ovei, but until the mine is piopeily 
equipped the output is limited 

Can seive the same useful purpose and by medals and prizes for original ideas or FvhibitionB 
finished pioducts small industries may be encouraged and large concerns secure free 
ndveitisement The Mjsoie Dusseiah Exhibitions have brought many inventions to the 
notice of the lyots — agricultural implements, pumps, etc In order to induce a good attend 
ance, exhibitions should comprise cattle shows and should be made popular as well as 
commercial thev should be held once in two 3 ears The museum bureau might 
aiTange loan collections, prizes might be given foi collections of samples, fibres, 
minerals, timbeis, etc Subordinate Bistiiet Officers should also be encouraged to make 
•such collections 

Rare minerals of great value exist in South India and only await identification 
Tast wealth is thrown awaj m waste products, such as plantain fibre The large 
cocoanut aiea in Afalabar is capable of development bj central factories Provided that 
plant can be erected at once, it would seem that there is an opening for cfiound nut 
crushing as with the high freight which must obtain for long after the wai the saving 
in fieiglit b3 shipping the oil and cake separatelj and the cheap labour will enable 
Madias ta compete with Marseilles This might be a pioneer industry, for it will require 
hcaeaftci poweifi.l suppoit 

Anothei industiy successful in Cejlon, is dessicated cocoanut manufacture Here 
might be an opening for a small demonstiation factory in Malabar, as I believe the 
business is a profitable one although I have no knowledge of its details 

Until an electric power scheme has been started in Madras Presidency it is useless 
to speak of the possibilities of the electric furnace, electric nitrogen and kindred 
industries Paper pulp is being made from the Travancoie glasses but there is no 

attempt to use the bamboos which, though not as plentiful as in Burma, still can be 

found 111 laige tracts close to watei and combined with fibres fiom some of the 
soft woods, the pulp would find a read3’^ market in Calcutta 

Trade lepiesentatives sent to other countiies, should be paid by the State, their Tmde 
duties should be to bung the Indian products into notice working in conjunction with lepreBentalivee 
Indian meichants and the Impel lal Institute They would deal with the larger 

questions, finance, freights and customs tarifts The appointments, I suggest, should 

be given to, and would be sought by business men of pioved abilitj’^, who would be 
enabled to retiie fiom the East while still capable of useful work 

Inci eased banking facilities for finance of pioducts, such as manganese and chrome 
ore, etc , wheie the fieight and rail fieight fonn such a laige proportion of the cf 1 , 
cost, seem to be necessaiy In my experience, bcfoie the Wai, no single Biitish firm 
eithei here on at home, was prepared to pay cash at the mine for these ores, while the 
German houses were ready to do this as they weie backed up by then banks and by their 
Government Every pound of wolfiam produced in Burma before the war was bought 
up b3 the Germans who advanced large sums for the working of the mines 

The final payment was made on the result of the Government analysis in Hamburg 
The Indian mine owners have no such high authority to decide values The buj^ers 
at home draw samples', in case of dispute it has to be submitted to three anal's tical 
-experts This cumbersome system ought to be abolished Samples should be drawn 
bv sworn samplers, as on the Continent and their sealed samples tested by Government 
whose decision would be final The smalt seller from India geneially has to accept the 
home analvsis, it may be leliable, but all depends upon the sampling This is a matter 
where the Indian Government could have its own representatives though it is an 
Imperial question as it affects the Colonies as well as ourselves 

Government can also arrange for reports on mines being made and assist mine owners 
to raise sufficient capital fiom banks, if those leports aie favourable, in older to equip 
the mines and despatch the oies to port of shipment, piovided the banks are secured 
'by the value of the output 
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Witli legnrd to land policy some measure of piotection to new industries should 
be given in Malabar by assisting them to acquire a title to their land 

In the particulai industry with which I am now connected very little skill is 
required from the labourers nor does it call for much training from the maistries, but 
some insti notion in the principles of ventilation, heat and moisture would be of very 
gieat value, and such men could command liigber wages, as they' would work more 
scientifically and not as at present 

There is no doubt that by adulteration much loss is caused by the ryots both to 
themselves as well as to the trade in cotton yaggen- beeswax, and many other pioducts 
I do not see how legislation can control this, the remedy' is in the hands of the buyers 
If howevei certificates of quality weie granted on which these products could be bought 
this w ould go fari towards solving the difficulty ^ 

"With legaid to watcnbayi, I desire to diaw attention to the state of the Beypoie 
rivei The bar is silting up and I beg to suggest that Goieinment send a dredger 
to stiaighten the channel wheie several lighters have been lost The sides of the 
opening should be strengthened The Eailway land all their coal here in normal times 
and there is much traffic 

Teak plantations of o\ei a million steiling in value aie at Nilambiir, some 40 mile' 
up the river I believe improvements to the rivei are to be made but until these are 
done it IS ^almost impossible to get large quantities of timber down except when the 
iivei IS in fiood It should be made navigable and would prove a magnificent waterway. 


Notes on Tile IT'or/iS 

Terracotta tiles being heavy and fragile aie costly to convey and it is therefore 
iiecessarv to bung the law niateiials to the woiks lathei than to establish them on the 
clay fields 

Tile works should be situated at convenient centres foi distribution of the finished 
pioducts bv lail or sea As the clay and fiiewood must be cheaply conveyed they 
lie best situated at the mouth of a river When the cost of fuel increases on this coast 
the tile woiks will have to altei their kilns to burn coal which can be brought in. 
normal times vciy cheaply from Bengal By the use of high chimneys oi forced 
diaught waste pioducts like sawdust, paddy husk, fibie waste, etc , can also bo burnt 
with advantage 

With leg aid to the establishment of new tile woiks, I qonsidei that the capital of 
any works should not be less than a lakh of rupees Smallei units will not pay unless 
the place wheie it is proposed to build the works is isolated and far from rails or the 
(ost of trausjioil fiom existing tile woiks is so gieat as to make it possible to charge 
1 good rate to a limited maiket The site of the works should be flat to admit of 
easy conveyance of the clay, etc, and rails should be laid in eveiT put Even 
wheie the installation of mechanical transport is more costly' compared to cooly 
laboui, the inevitable use in the cost of labour will lepay this in time while the speeding 
up of the woiks IS facilitated On the West Coast, the difficulties of dryage are so 
gieat that during the diy weathel, when natural di-ying is possible, it is necessary 
to increase the output bv every possible means and it would be advisable to work 
extra presses and pugmills both night and day so as to take full advantage of this and 
keep the kilns full and moving quickly It is often better during the monsoon to close one 
of tw' kilns and work only one because the Same drying halls which would have kept 
the two kilns going quickly during the dry weathei, will then only seive one The 
plant should be designed foi the drv weather woiking iluch can be done by meana 
of steam floors and dry iiig tunnels, woiked by forced draught and electric" fans 

The gradual exhaustion of the clay fields on the West Coast at Mangaloie and on 
the Bey'pore nvei is onlv a matter of time and it would well repay Government to- 
uudertake investigations of new rivers with their surrounding clay' areas which should' 
be repoited on by the Geological Department and samples taken by boring foi analysis 
Now that the rubbei companies aie competing for the labour which must in time be- 
diawn away by them, I anticipate that costs will greatly increase 

I have been informed that there are clay s in Cochin which would be worth ship- 
ping home as ballast in normal times The clay' on the Bey pore nver is of exceptional 
quality but it must be exhausted in time It is seldom found more than two yards in 
depth after removal of about 18 inches of decomposed soil I calculate that these 
works require an area of about 8’ acres annually and as there are now four works here 
the clay area will be v ei-y quicklv/( used up and the companies will have to go further and 
further up the river 

Stores and supplies of these woiks were formerly German made, but we have now 
substituted British goods 
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here gave confidepiiial evtdence 

Glass tiles, moulded to match the Mangaloie pattern clay tile, were formerly 
-piocured at very cheap rates from Austria Tlmse are not made in England, but I 
hope to get them from the Madras Glass Works lately restarted by the Department of 
Industrie 

Glazed n all Tiles were formerly made in Bremen from the Cornish Kaolins and 
ei en then they could compete u ith the British article 

"W e may piocuie our supplies from the United Kingdom 


OniL EvIDE^c^., 2 nd Febuuakil 1917 

Sii F 11 Stewait — Q You have not been veiy long in this part of the country? — 
A Eoi only about two 3 ears 

Q Did you Imou an} thing about it before P — A I was connected with the industry 
before, when I was in Bangaloie 

Q You aie not an expeitP — A No, I had managed the tile works for a month or 
two at different times 

Q What expel ts have 30 UP — 4 No experts 

Q Is theie an} hod} except yourself ? — A No The business is easily carried on 

Q Your foiemeu and supervisors ha\e gioun up with the works ? — A Yes, and 
they haa e a kiiov ledge of the business 

Q What soit oi pay do the} getP — A The average pay is Rs 20 to Rs 30 They 
get bonuses as avell foi good outturns 

Q That IS practicall} all that is lequiied ? — A Yes For structural alterations 
}ou want a tile expeit If }ou want to increase your carrying capacity or anything 
of the kind } ou would v ant a mechanical expert 

Q Where would you get oneP — A Difficult to get 

Q You lefei to the fact that the induslx}’' is somewhat being overdone ? — A 
On account of labour 

Q Would better pa} produce more labour? — A I do not think it would People 
are only coming fiom the surrounding villages We get all the available labour from 
four 01 five villages and beyond that they would not come Higher up in the country 
the} would be attracted by the rubber estates and there the} get higher pay We 
might get some b} a higher v age, but it is not advisable to raise it 

Q You sa} the clay fields on the West Coast are showing signs of exhaustion 
Haae people made any investigation elsewhere ? — A There are other fields higher up 
the inei, but it means difficult}' of transport There are other rivers wffiich might be 
exploited 

Q You mention the industr} of dessicated coconut manufacture Do you know 
if it has been tried heie® — A I do not think it has been tried It is very successful m 
Ceylon Dessicated coconut is simply coconut shiedded and dried and boiled with sugar 
01 molasses and dried in a diiei, and it is shipped home to confectioners for confectionery 
puiposes There is a big trade in Ceylon 

Q With regal d to the silting up of the Beypore river, did you put the matter 
before the Local Government ? — A I have not Theie is some talk of its being brought 
to then notice Something has to be done, probably by the railway They are 
bringing then line up to Be} pore, and they have to get their coal over the bar and wdl 
piobabl} act in the matter 

Mr C E ~ Low — Q Hare }ou had any experience of those young men who come 
out from the Institute of Science at Bangalore ^ — 4 I have not been connected with 
iny 

Q Have vou any idea of what the probabilities are as regards hydro-electnc 
schemes on the western slope P — 4 There are waterfalls on the Coorg border and there 
are seaeral places in Mysore They have already been taken up by the Mysore 
Goaeinment 

Q Is there an} steep ish fall along the western coast? — A There is a good fall 
iboae Balipatam and there are 10,000 tons a year of wood suitable for paper fibre avail- 
able as I haa e been informed by the Forest Department ^ 

Q Ha\e you been connected in any way with the Wolfram business in Tavo-y ? — 4 
I was a member of the Leibaoak Syndicate We sold all our Wolfram to the Burma 
Rice and Trading Company, before the war, and it was all shipped to Germany 

Q Did you get any analysis done in Burma? — 4 Yes, also in Bangalore and 
also ba the Government at Hamburg 

Q By an} Indian assaying authority? — 4' We accepted the Government anal} sis 
in Hamburg 
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Q Kobodj ictepkj ihc amiljBi!) lieit i» lu aii^ uutliont itne Hit bujti 

did not'' — J Tilt bujei look llit JIambuig aiialjfeis, IL it is, Ibt (jinii.iu Goitiumoiil 

Ul lljblb 

Q And jou sold on i toiitnul the basis of uliitli Mas tilt Gtiiniu Gotfuiuitiit 
in ih sib — 1 Ytb 

Q \ou sn that tlic Goiniaii Imjti-. in this tounti^ m(il> leuU «itli ihtii Imunti. 
Hast Aou sten aiiHhing oi tlit woik of ilt^'Sis btliiodti btlinudt in loniietlion with 
inangineo — 1 1 ha\o had soint loniitdion witli tin in in ihsoic 'lhe\ atinoh 

hn luted a numboi of ronttins in ill soil 

Q Thtj gai c adiimccb — i lliej idiaiitid so inuth a ton llu) gneuslls 1,000 
1 ton at flit mint loi out AVolfi-uii and jiaid balantc aftei it h id got home 

Q And tint Liiabltd vm to woik the miiif' — rl its, without iin ^jittnl hn uitt 
AVe lost lilt block bet lust it wti'- taken iiwaj fioni iis b\ the Goitinnitnl of lliiiiiia 

Q \ou told mt .ibout iiialibis iii this loimtn AA'ould it be \in diiluiih to gel 
puicha'-tis to igite to i tontiut based on Indian aiiiltsis if it wtie i (iinernnieiit 
iinhsib'' — 1 A es 

Q Ihc diflitultt toiuts m a-' ugiids >-11111)11^ — I Ach S iiiijde it the Jiu t of 
di'i liaige 

lilt Indian inihsis smijih would la at tin jxnt of sliijinitnl ' — 1 Its 

(J 1 litit h i\e bt( n gu it tomiilaints ilainl idiilteritien in tin liidi in jiiodutt \. bitli 
tbiitlii has lost its miulat, and it w i-. suggtsttd to ns in iladi i' tbit if ton ht't t 

sisttm of option il iiitiliiatis gneii lit (lOi ti iiianit, tin mi ii who shij) on anaitsis 

woulti etl III ill louiid lnglii 1 quotation lint ~n]i[)o mg tlnu wire i fiiluri in simjd- 
lug, tliLio might be btil! dtlibei ifc fi uidultnl luliiheritioii ' — I bimpiing i^ the 
diliiLult} 

Q Do toil think as i niattti of lait, th it it is jn-nlnabb to iltiise some s\st ui 
ol sinijiliiig in tins loiintn wbnli will omkoiiio delilarite fi luduleiit mlulfcrition " — 

A It would be tasiti to mtuoiat tin diflnulli, if thtii is a p opi i s\stuii of sampling 

'1 ikt (otfoii A oil mil (mil oni bib ill light but soil m i\ hncl lotton miMd in 

otlu I 1) lie 

i w is li uuh touduiig tin quistion of biles Aon gtt a stuts of tomphi itn us 
111 it A ou do not s i\ how tint would be oitu-onit at prtsentr' — 1 The\ would hue 
to ijqioiid suiKtois and m iki in t shausiiie e\amiii ition oi tin sbijiment, or wlntiMi 
is ( oiii]*! mil il ol 

G AA oiild til it bt jiossible foi oidinau luiiint slnpiniiits^ — 1 If thos do tin ir 
siiiijiliiig s, Umiindh ff samplts w<n liken in i f steniitu m iiinti it would bt 
ill I iglit 

() 1 11 It aould be lU light against oidinais sliipnieiits, but would it stand against 
dolibei lie attempts at fi ludulent adultcialiou — f If sou hate got n piopcrh di iwii 
s ua]dt lioiii bulk it would lu ill light 

Q If ton (an get bull sauijile sou think it would bt all light® — ^1 A'cs 

'ill I) J lata — Q I’tbidci Ilinkes and the ilissioi' lattoiies, iie thou i nuuibi i 
Ol sill ill Indiin f ictoues ill loinid this toisl'’ — 1 About dC in ilingilou and other 
places dii,se bj tluio are se\tn Alission iictoiies iho a number of small f leloiies in tin 
Cochin distiict 

Q AAdnt tlass of goods do tins make-' — 1 ilosth tciricntti tilis, and some fire- 
biicks iiidhiedu brick'' AA t m iko pipe 

Q AVhat lb needed to make ibis woiK moii common nil o\ei the jd ice, to make 
moie fadoiicb spring up, and to m ike the tiling a piling induslit ? Cipit il done® — 1 
I do not think theie is need foi oin moie t ipital 

Q The mdnstit is woiked is lu is it < in bt winked® — I If, is 1 bine biid jii 

nn notes on tile woiks, sou lonhne it to one pailicnlai jdue wlieie the dist mce 

fiom eMbling tile woiks is g^ieat, nnd sou hue g 1 i limittd iinikel it is worth 
while putting up a small woiks 'Iheie is sufJii luit supph to meet the demand it 
piesent 

Q In the hibt pige of loui wntteii eMtliutc ton sn, “ Tin Indian Institute ot ' 
Science, I lidieio, demonstiafos tiu use of new nid up to d lie plants on i snudl scale 
and these should bo dcmonstiatid In espiils and inslmction gnen both in English 
and the A'cinuiiln ” AAGiat soil of pi mis do \ou lefoi to® — I At one time, undei 
Piofpssoi lludoll tlici hid tile idea of liuiiging out speinhst-s foi shoil terms iiid 
w-oiking kilns, distilling ippaiatu«, etc, on a smdl smle dcmonsh-itino- thou use 
in a pi ictic il manner 

Q AA'Iiat soit of industn do sou lefei to®— d Pinftssoi Until If told nu> tint tlnn 

could dcmonsiialc tile making uid ^cioial oilier indnsliKs He was at the time 

miestigating distilling 

Q AAGio was to gno instiuction m the i ei nat ul u ®— 1 Tlic\ would hn\o to o-et 
men to tianslate foi the o' peit w ho w ould picsum ibh not knoi it 
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Q Wlnt sort of clajs do you lefei to ivlien jou say, “ I have been informed that 
there aie clays in Coclnii nbicli would be worth shipping home as ballast in normal . 
times ”? Foi what pin poses? — A For the superior sort of pottery kaolins 

Hon’hle Sir R 'Y Moolerjee — Q In the second paragraph of your note you say, 

“ Goiernment contiol could be exercised in pieienting companies going to allot- 
ment on insufficient capital ” No companj can go to allotment without full capital being 
subscribed but the Government do not express an-y opinion as to whether that capital is 
sufficient 01 not sufficient You do not want additional contiol P — A No 

Q You also suggest Government control of machinery and all that Do you want 
Goieinnient control in cases where Government give assistance, oi do you want it 
geneiall3 ?~A It is in the case of new indiistiies to which the public would not 
subsciibe If they had a far oui able Government icpoit on the particular industrv , they 
■would be moie ready to subscribe 

Q Even if the Goveiiiment do not give any financial help® Do you think that 
Government experts are bettei than commeicial experts P — A I think the company, 
if it was convinced that it was a sound concern, would be willing to paj for the 
Goveinment experts as to its being a sound pioposition oi not 

Q In youi opinion, the Government expert is a bettei business man than any oi 
these business men who have been floating so many big companies? Messrs Tata 
never went to Government to find whether their concern would be a successful one or 
notP — No But foi smaller industries? 

Q Don’t jou think that that would iiiterfeie too much with private enterprise? — 
A It would be optional to the company 

Q I thought you said that it must be doneP — A If they gave Government assist- 
ance 

Q But viheie there is no Government assistance® — A It would be optional to the 
company to ask for it as an additional inducement to get capital subscribed 

Mr A Chatterton — Q You speak of the difficult^’- of getting efficient labour ior 
these tile factories Would that be overcome if jou provided housing accommodation 
foi them in the neighbourhood of the works? — J That has been done, but it would 
not remove the difficultj’- entirely Uiih the bachelor emplojees who have no families 
will go and stop there 

Q But there nie a laige number of coolies who migrate from this district to the 
planting distiicts and elsewhere Could jou not provude accommodation for both 
maiiied people as well as bacheloisP — -4 We intend doing that 

Q The tile industry is cained on by a large number of Indians and by the Basel 
Mission people and by youi own companj'? — ,4 Yes 

Q At the present time, there is no technical control over the industry at allP — A 
None, except the Inspector of Factories 

Q I do not mean in leference to inspection but in reference to internal manage- 
mentf — 4 No If a new' company is staited they will get up to date processes as 
much as possible, and they will improve their output and improve their product 

Q You mention that tlieie are a laige numbei of these factories Are there new 
factories now being started® — A One factory Ins latelj' been started on the Beypoie 
rivei 

Q Is theie any use made heic of the Ceramic Expert in the Bombay School of Aits® 
— A I did not Imow of Ins existence 

0 For the industry located on this side of the country do you think there will be 
any advantage in having a special Goveinment School or laboratory here for 
(raining 'potterj experts? — A I do not think so I do not think there is room for a 
school for experts in the indiistn' 

Q Is it capable of any further development? — A No There is not enough demand 
foi fiieclay goods oi anything of the like to make worth while its establishment 

_ Q You thinlv of the possibihtj of sending kaolin from Cochin to Euiope® A 

Tes, at minimum rates of freight 

Q Would it not be pos.sible to start the manufacture of China ware here® A 

It might But there is too much iron in it It is too impure I mean the Beypore 
kaolins 

Q AVliat is the good of exporting it from Cochin if it is too impure?— A Cochin 
kiolin IS much better® 

^ Q Could >011 not bring it by sea from Cochin®— A There are China clays in 
Cochin and also on the ghats above Marmagoa which would repay investigation for 
Chinaware manufacture ’ ° 

Q, 1 oil think there is some possibility of development if you can e-et scientific 
expert assistance in the matter? — A Yes '' 

Q You might make a beginning by sending samples of these materials to Bombay® 
— A I am much obliged to voii for the information 

46-a 
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Q Ileie, it uas piatticallj a Gciiu in ludustij ? — A It uas begun b} Suiss nu'-'-iou i- 
ries Tbe HeuLo’s Woiks ucie Gewnau, mil most of tlie inacbiueij both in ibo Henke’s 
and also in the Su iss Tiles Woiks is German 

And lb ill the eajiit il at Peioke Geinnn ■’ — J Ye*. Onlj a fen subbciiboi' in 
Biemen and Ilmibiirg — ibout thiec lakhs of rupees 

Q Youi noiks non Ins bien “-old to a Jiiiiish tompin \!' — 1 Wo haicnot 

changed the name 

Ilon’hlc Str Fazitlhhny Ciirruiibhoi / — Q IJ i\e lou bet n to ilangaloie® — A I 
do not kiion M uigdoie 

Q Are the licloiios it ilangaloie winch >011 lofci to big factories *’ — 4 Two biy 
factoiies IS well as manj small ones One fatten ninth is ojiposed to the Ba'el 
H ssion 16 Jfessis Hoigin A Sons, ind thc3' hnie one huge kiln 

O Yon ‘•n tint con hast labour tiouble What is the aieiagt into of nagos ® — Ar 
Pom to tile iiinas 

Q Do ^011 think that with in iiicien«e theicof com troubles mil bo oiei® — 1 I 
do not think ton mil get men if lou pac nioic 

Q Do people fioin these jiaris niigiatc to othtr plite'-*’ — 1 Thee do not niigntc 
fiom the ictual eoisl 'Ihet niigiato i little fill ther up 

Q Can M)u bung tlitiii fiom tlieie and em])ln\ them*’ — I We rould do so, but 
it mil tend to 1 use the rates 


Wnvrss Xo 247 

Jflt J \ A’iWii, JJiilrn I Forrst Officrr, Mttiigahire North, 

South Kannro 

WiuiTrs EvJDfscE 

The catechu industn is tonfined onh to i jioitioii of tbe Cooiidajiin taluk of the South 
Canara district extending from the coast to ibout 10 miles in the iiiteiior towards 
ihd ghats foi the leasoii tint Ciitechu gionth is confined onlj to Hint portion It is said 
tint in Xorth Camia nttached to tlic Bombaj Pi-esidencc catechu tiees grow and 
catechu is made but I base hid so far no occasion to acquire knowledge of the aiea, 
of its growth and its manufacturo in that riesideiici The following notes ire based 
on my own orpoiioneo extonding to about two leiib guned in the Coondnpui taluk 
in 1911 and 1912, when I was a E ingo Othcci thcie in ehaige of the ie«encd forests 

The catechu is found in patches in about 200 square miles fonning the north- 
western portion of the Cooiidapur taluk Allowing loi cultnatcd lands which aie 
confined to numerous small lallejs found in the iiea, the actual catechu ire<i inai be 
roughly estimated at 15 square miles compiising ro'ened forests, unieserced lands and 
plicate lands Eoseiced toi-osts compiising an area of about 3’ «qunie miles are not 
woiked foi catechu bj the Poiest Department, which at picsent confines its opomtion 
only to unieseivod lands and manufaclaircs niinuallj ntiout 15 tons catechu The 
plicate owneis nianufactuic about the same quantitc everj jear The hill tribe locallc 
called Kudubics have special knowledge of tlie muiufictuie of catechu and ai-e chiefic 
emplojed foi the purpose both be the department and pricate ownerv The manufactuie 
is confined only to the cvintei season — Dcccmbei to Maich The chief market is il^soro, 
where it is said it is laigelj used with betel leaves foi chewing piiiposes ns tobacco is 
used with them in the South Caiiaia md Malabar district": 

The Porest Department itself is in chaige of the industn ns fai is Goveruinent 
trees are concerned About 15 tons of catechu worth about Es 12,000 aiv made eceic 
yeai Xo plicate individual is acnilablc to imrchase the trees from the Gocenimcnt and 
manufactuie catechu himcelf bcciuse he ins not tlie nccescirc capital People aie 
bus}' with paddj' cultivation and padd^ tiadc and aie not generally keen on this industn 
As legards tiees on piicate lands, pneate owneis do not receice aiic financial aid fiom 
Goc eminent Neither is theie ain bank in the aiea to finance them As far as pin ate 
owners are concerned, the indiistrv is at the hands of a few pettc traders who puichase 
trees on private lands foi a lump sum and manufactuie catechu theinsehes Often 
times, the petty tradeis hace no capital of then own foi the industn and borrow monec 
from monej'-lenders at a high late of inteiest The high rate of interest is not pacing 
and IS sometimes luinous The pettj trader, being pool, has nothing to fall back upon 
and IS unable to meet even temporarc loss He gicos up the business and the industn 
does not develop Othei petty tiadeis take up tbe industn- onl^ to come to the same 
end The industn is thus financed b^ a few monec -lendeis, whtf hace no direct interest 
in the indiistiy but whose concern is to get the highest money ictiini on the loan thee 
have gicen This situation of the industn is not encouraging The lemedy consists in 
the Goc eminent undertaking to give loans at the Government rate of interest The 
establishment of a bank for the purpose in a place such ns Coondapui, where theio is 
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not enougli tiacle, is out of question Otlier foims of Government aid sucli as monej 
giants-iii-aid, subsidies, etc , do not commend tliemselves to me for the reason that the 
industi'j is confined to a paiticulai aiea and much capital is not required Loans bv 
Government at a lovv' late of interest is the only form of Government aid, which I considci 
IS applicable to this industry I have no experience of co-opeiative societies I do 
not advocate heie that the Government loan should be made iiiespective of all local 
conditions and circumstances It must be in force onlj till capital is available locallv 
at Government late of inteiesb from private peo2)le, when the grant of Government loans 
might be withdrawn When that time will come it is not possible to sa} Honevei 
1 am certain that it viill not come for manv years to come Many peojile have monej 
in the Post Office Savings Bank and in Government Promissoiy fsotes for a low rate 
of inteiest but have no mind to give loans for the benefit of local industries because 
there is, I believe, no mutual confidence The business habits of the people at laige 
and the standaid of honesty should develop to create trust and confidence in the monej ed 
peojile who genenllj view petty tiadeis with suspicion Petij tiaders however have a 
special feai foi Government loans and repay them willingly Government loans 
thus help to educate the middleman to behave honestly in his dealings, apart fioni the 
fact that a paiticulai industry is also encouraged at the same time Large advances 
were made in the Coondapur range by the Forest Department in 1911 and 1912 foi 
workmen and contractors for fuel operations who returned them bj' work done without 
giving any trouble 

The catechu industry has not so far received any technical and scientific aid fiom 
Government The manufacture of catechu is being done in the old established waj’’ j eai 
after year The Forest Department is following local custom in the manufacture as 
well as private owners Developments are jiossible in manj directions — m the best 
method of growing and tending the tree, the best age and season for felling trees, 
the best and cheapest method of manufacture, etc The scientific and technical depart- 
ment of the Imperial Institute is not within my knowledge However I believe that the 
Institute will not be able to afford any piactical technical aid to such a limited iiidiistiy 
as catechu My own idea is that there must be provision for research foi industij 
including catechu, in each Pioviuce The Advisory Council foi Reseaicli in the Hinted 
Kingdom cannot give practical technical assistance to Indian industries India is 

a big country consisting of many provinces with varying local conditions What is 

best suited to one province may not and does not generally suit another distant province 
I consider that the industries of each province should be investigated and developed 
within the piovince itself undei the control of a separate Research Institute It ma-^ 
Mply for and take advice from the Imperial Reseaich Institute whenever necessary 
The catechu area here is limited and does not requiie any further industrial survej 
» Assistance in marketing catechu is very baolj wanted About 30 tons of catechu 
-woitli about Es 25,000 is made here both by Government and private agencies and the 
■whole quantity is invariably purchased by two or three capitalists of the Mjsore 
State, who have foimed themselves into a soit of a company to control the market, 
and carted to Hassan in Mj'sore State, which is said to be the centre of the market 
Excepting Mjsore, no othei big market capable of consuming 30 tons of the produce 
annually is known Enquiries were made at Bombay but not with anj^ degree of 
success Sellers and buj'eis are thus at a great distance apart and industrial exhibitions 
of catechu and other products organised by Government are desirable to bung them in 
contact It IS not enough that exhibitions should be merely popular in character 
Their chief aim should be to educate not only the seller as to the markets where 
produce can be sold but also the buyer as to where and how the produce is available for 
him Further, trade representatives for the whole of India maj be appointed in Great 
Britain and the Colonies and supply both the bujnr and seller with the necessary informa- 
■tion and assistance in the matter of marketing The other forms of Government 
assistance mentioned in the list of questions also commend themselves to me In fact, 
I consider that anj'tliing done in this direction would not be superfluous as the success 
of catechu industry and its development depends on the successful marketing of the 
pioduce 

Regeneration and growth of catechu is very much hampered by grazing Cattle are 
fond of tender shoots of catechu and biowse them without leaving much chance to put 
forth fresh growth This serious inpediment to growth goes on year after year in all 
the woiked areas of unreserved lands, which are open to free and unlimited glazing 
without any restrictions A laiger amount of damage is done by cattle by treading on 
and crushing and otherwise damaging voung seedlings It is not necessary to write 
much on the subject as the damage done by cattle and cattle grazing to catechu growth 
is commonly known The remedy to avoid the damage is not however apparent Rules 
permit fiee and unrestricted grazing in unieseived lands and so long as catechu areas 
continue to be unreserved lands, stopping grazing in the area would be illegal Most 
probably constituting the aieas as “ reserved foiests ” and stopping grazing in them 
IS the only practicable remedy Such a procedure would no doubt interfere with the 
fiee usei of the areas by the adjoining rjots who want plough and milch cattle for 
agricultural and domestic purposes However these local people enjoy the privileges at 
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the expense ot tlie people at laige and at the expense of an impoitant mdustrj and they 
ln\e in mj opinion no light to do so If the benefits of keeping cattle outside catechu 
tiees be shown to the people b-j making i beginning in (ioieinment lands, piivate 
catechu ouneis also would begin to appieciate them and adopt a similar piocedure in 
then lindb in couiso of time Secondlj, catechu areas should not be handed over on 
daikhast on pei-manent patta Piivaie owneis care only for immediate gain and sell 
away even immature trees for boiling Esploitafion of immatuie tiees means waste of 
capital Euither tlie maikel gets unnecebsanly glutted for a peiiod, which is not good 
tor tlie develojiment of the industr 3 ' Of course thi« state of affairs cannot go on foi j^ears 
and there vill come a time when a serious deficit of catechu yielding mature trees will 
have to be faced Thiidly, acquisition by Government of catechu areas already assigned 
on peimanent patta should be made possible if the pattadar wastes the catechu giowth on 
his land by selling immature trees or by allowing it to be hacked for his own domestic 
purpose Such a procedure is not likely to cause hardship on the pattadars It may be 
granted that mauj of them would be alne to their own interest and sensible enough 
to avoid waste Even though the power of acquisition be sanctioned, I expect that it 
will be applied in actual application only in a few cases A precautionary measure of 
the kind itself would impiove matters and prevent waste to a aeiy large extent 

Nothing has so far been done to improve the efiiciency and skill of the labourers 
who are employed in the catechu industry The labourers belong to a hill tribe locally 
called “ Kudubies ” Before the iesem’'ation of the ghaut slopes in the distiict, thej 
were doing tempoiaiy cultivations locally called “ Kumeri ” on the hill slopes After 
reservation, this shifting cultivation was curtailed and this forced man}' of them to 
take to paddy cultivations under local landlords A few of them left the district and 
went to the adjoining Mysore State Owing to ignorance and lethargy, thej' are 
geneially in a state of indebtedness to landlords Some of them who happen to live 
near the locality where the Forest Department pe~rmits kumen cultivation take to kumeri 
cultivation but their number is few In return for kumeri cultivation, the kumeiidars- 
are bound to supply laLoui on pa}Tnent uhenever ii anted by the department and the workb 
on which they are emplojed are creeper cutting, fire protection voiks and catechu 
manufactuie, the last being the most important Besides the Kudiibies who cultivate 
kumeries under Forest Department, other Kudubies also work at boiling catecliu but it 
is very difiicult to attract them to work They are as a class without ambition and 
extremely lethargic and ignorant Thej' do not want monej' but generally yield to 
pressure They are good at the art of boiling catechu Other classes of labouiers arc 
Ignorant of the art Neither are they anxious to learn If any be anxious, there are no 
industrial schools in the locahtj to teach the art Kudubies have no education of 
nhateier kind and are not anxious to impart their knowledge of the art to otheis 
Neither do they hesitate to steal catechu balls during the time of manufactuie Fie^ 
and compulsory primary education will improve them but that is not* enough The 
only way of atti acting them to labour is by permitting shifting cultivation on a greater 
scale This is against the interest of reseri ed forests and cannot be permitted Kudubi 
labour is thus becoming scarce year after year and the deficiency will be supplied if 
onlj other classes of people are taught the art An industrial school at Coondapur, the 
headquarters of the taluk, in which special attention should be paid to the catechu 
manufacture appears to he a remedj' I have no experience of the several systems indi- 
cated in the list regarding the training of labour and supervision 

The division is leiy backward with regard to lailwaj's and water transport The 
headquarters of the district is Mangalore up to which town only the railway runs The 
other portions of the district hare no railway communications at all Coondapui is 
CO miles north of Mangalore connected only by road There is no, railway communication, 
from Coondapur to Hassan and other important centres in the Mysore State There are 
also very many rivers and waterwajs in the- district which are at present passable for 
country boats only for a small distance from the coast If they could be improved 
further up their course by blasting rocks or bj' othei forms of improaement considerable 
advance in the deielopment of the local iice industry could he made Forest produce 
such as fuel and timber also could be placed in the market at cheaper rates The im- 
provement would not however help catechu industry to anj' appreciable extent The 
Forest Department realised the importance of improving water transport long ago and 
undertook improvements here and there But the improvements are a matter of public 
utilitj' and do not concern alone the Forest Department of which the funds are not 
unlimited Extension of railways will greatly help such new industries as the paper 
and match industries The forests of the division contain any quantity of softwoods, 
which it IS impossible to exploit for any kind of industry in a profitable way on account 
of the difficulty and expense of transport Furthei enoirnous theft goes on undeit'transit 
by water This does not affect the local catechu industry but other kinds of industry 
are greatly affected The chief produce I have in my mind is fuel Contractors ship 
fuel to Mangalore by local country boats from Coondapur (Gangollj bar) and the trans- 
port takes 4 or more days according to the varying conditions of the weathen and season. 
During this period at least 15 per cent of the produce is stolen by the crew of the boats 
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Tlie theft mostly tonsumes the piofit of the middlemen and ludiiectly afiects forest 
-opeiations a good d.,al Eien lailivay transport is not free from this evil I had some 
expeiience of this in the Maduia distiict nheie in 1907 to 1910 as a Eange OfScei of 
one of the langes I had to consign hiewood hj lail to Madnia town Eirewood was 
consigned in open triichs and facilities foi theft wcie tlierefoie many I believe similai 
thefts continue to go on now as uell Supply of closed tiucks is a safe guaid against 
theft But the inlwaj company is unable to meet the demand foi closed trucks 

Their stock is so very limited No remedy suggests itself to me to stop theft in water 

transit Most probably special legiairtion and heavy penalties would mitigate the eiil 
if not entirely stop it 

The jiiesent policy' of the Eorest Depaitment as fai as I am aware is to place at the 

hands of private enteiprise such indiistiies as have established themselves well New 

industries require capital, experience and organisation, which cannot be supplied by 
prnale enterprise from the heginning The Forest Department stalls such industries 
at the beginning undergoes the initial difficulties, trains and organists the labour and 
educates tlie people as to how to do the work "When a new industry is u ell established 
and piivate people come forward to tindeihike and continue the work, tlie industry is 
ti nisferred to them Thus the Department was in charge of fuel opeiations in the 
Coondapui Range for many years Foi the last few yeais, piivate contiictois ha\e been 
available to do the work and the whole operations have been transferred to them Catechu 
uiannfactuie is howeve'- still at the hands of the Department No good contiactor is 
available to undertake the industii which lequircs much capital ktoney'ed people ire 
available in the locality but they work only in a particulai groove and stick to it ten- 
iciously The spirit of new enterprise is wanting in them Till this spirit takes film 
hold of them the Forest Department should continue to start new industries and he 
in charge of them to hand them over eicntnallv to pm ate enteipiiise Miny misunder- 
stand the Foiest Department in this direction of its activity hut I consider that the 
nusundcistanding is based on iinpeifect knowledge of local conditions 

Anothei form of Goieinmeut action to develop the industry is to help reoeneration 
of catechu by direct sowing Planting is out of ques’tion being expensive but bioad c ist 
sowing costs very little The seeds geiminate easily and any quantity of seed is pro- 
em ihle locally Howeici the success of icgeueration depends upon the subsequent 
protection that can he given against external dangers such as browsing by cattle I would 
include in this opeiation catechu areas of both lands — reserved foiests and imreseiied 
forests The Forest Depaitment has iindei its control many thousands of acies of evoi. 
green forests in the ghat slopes They ha\e no commercial laliic at present They me 
further inaccessible and confined to the interior of the District Howevei the Forest 
Department is tryung to improve the growth in the area by appointment of special 
establishment end by undertaking such operations as creeper cutting, fire protection, 
improvement fellings, etc However many thousands of acres of catechu areas in the 
unreserved lands are out of its attention and piotection They have great commercial 
value and yeb are not reserved forest and are not brought undei the protection of the 
Forest Act I consider that the constitution of the aiea as loseiied forest and the 
starting of cultural operations in them to assist natural regeneration will go a great 
way to help the development of catechu industry , 

South Ganara is a land of soft woods and bamboos The rainfall is heavy, being 
as much as 200 inches annually, md is conduciie to the regeneiatioii and improvement 
of ui\ nunibci ct soft woods In fact cnK about half a lo'en spec cs amona in my 
hundreds of species available in tlie foiests liave any demand as timbei Even for fire- 
wood, only a few species are useful All the soft wood species which have no sale of any 
kind aic gndled md killed in the few fuel and timber areas at piesent under 
working of the Foiest Department I'belicve that these softwoods species, at least most 
oP them, can be used for wood pulp The match industry also appears to be well adapted 
to the locality as some of the soft woods can be used for it The matter however 
requiies special investigation by experts Howevei there is one thing which is certain 
Water transport is very' backward in this district and so long as it is so, transport of 
raw material to a factoiy, which must necessarily be located in a commeicial centre 
on the coast, must he very' expensive and mar he prohibitive The position is this 
The raw material is confined to the gliat portion which is the eastern portion of the 
district Important towns with plenty of labour and other facilities are on the coast 
10 to 40 miles distant The existing roads aie steep and put considerable strain on 
draught animals They cannot he but otherwise in a hilly country like South Ganara 
cut bi many shallow valleys Railway s are entirely absent If railways be opened and 
water tiauspoit improaed, I am sure that the vast quantity' of law material now shut 
up in the comer of the distiict can he brought within woikahle distance foi any industry 
which might he found suitable by expert investigation Any amount of labour is avail- 
able locally' ' The raa]oiity of the people aie only tenants the fiuits of whose laboui 
mostly go "to tha landloids They have hardly sufficient to maintain themselves They 
remain in the district only about three months in the y'ear, June, July and August 
which is the busy cultivating season and spend the rest of the yeai in th,e coffee and 
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aieca-uut gaideus of tlie ITjsoie State I undeistaud tliat more people go up the 
Mysore glidts from coast villages tlian fiom tlie mterioi of the district These people 
could he eugaged in anj nen factory that might be opened No labour dilEculty would 
be felt 


Oral Evidence, 2nd Febuuahi 1917 

SxT F H Stexiart — Q You give us a good deal of information legarding the 
catechu industr}’- Would you tell us foi our information exactly what that industry 
IS, how catechu is giowu, etc P — A We do not make any artificial attempt to grow it 
It glows spontaneouslj in ditfeient places The grouth is confined to one taluk It 
does not glow o\ei the uhole area of South Kanara 

Q Is it a valuable industiy and one capable of consideiable de\elopment*' — 4 It 
is and IS likely to become more valuable in tutuie It is not found throughout the 
uhole distiiet Neithei is it found all oiei the taluk The grouth is confined to portions 
of a paiticulai taluk I do not think it is capable of gi owing in othei places It is 
just like teak which is confined to Malabai It does not find faaourable conditions 
foi giowth in the southern districts 

Q Theie is plentj' of it in Buima? — .4 I understand it is so But it is not the 
case lieie In Noith Kanaia it is said to be aiailable but so far as South Kanaia is 
coiieeined it is onlj^ confined to one cornei It is chipjied in small pieces and then boiled 
with watei The decoction is taken and then it is allowed to evaporate Then it 
becomes catechu It is not a nut 

Q The chief niaiket is Mysore ? — A The chief maiket is Mysore and oui difficulty 
at piesent is that we do not know much about the market for it besides Mysoie 

Sir D J Tata — What is it used foi** — 4 It is used foi iian (betel) just as tobacco 
lb used with betel leaves 

e Mr A Chatterton — Q It is used for djmng in BangaloieP It used to be an article 
of consideiable export P — A I don’t know 

Sir F H Stewart — Q You say that large advances were made in the Coondupur- 
lange bj the Forest Department in 1911 and 1912 for workmen and contractors for 
fuel operations who returned them bj work done without giving anj trouble^ Why 
weie these advances made? — A To attract labour 

Q These advances were made to attract labour from Mysoie? — A People from 
South Eanaia go to Mysore foi work in coffee and arecanut plantations In order 
to prevent them from going awaj we gave them these advances Otherwise they might 
go awaj' and we w ould liar e had great dilficultj’ in securing labour 

Q When jou gne them these adiances they stay and do the work? — A They do 
Q Besides this catechu manufacture jou say that they are also engaged in cutting 
creepers, etc ^ — A "Yes That is with legaid to the Kudubies who aie engaged in this 
industry in South Kanaia The Department can safely adiance the money There is 
no likelihood of its being misappropriated oi anj thing like that 

Q Towards the close of your note you say that the Forest Department has under 
Its control liianj thousands of acres of evergreen forests in the ghat slopes and that 
they have no commercial value at present Do you think that there is a great oppor- 
tunity for development on the commercial side^ — A I do 

Q And what about, water transpoit? — A That is capable of ve^y great improvement 
Q How are questions of water transport dealt with now ? Does the Forest Depart- 
ment do anything P — A We do very little with regard to the improvement of water 
" transpoit The difficulty is that we are not sure of the markets at all It would 
bo advantageous not only to the Forest Department but also to every other department- 
and the public as well The question of providing the transport would) be for the 
piesent a question more for the Public Works Department than for the Forest Depart- 
ment 

Q The Foiest Department must Icaow pretty well what is required Do they make 
any suggestions to the Public Works Department or anything of the sort? — A They are 
bettei capable of understanding the technical side of the thing than the Foiest 
Department The technical side is more important 

4/? C E Low — Q Have the Foiest Eesearch Institute done any experimental 
woik in connection with catechu f — A I have not seen anything 

Q Do you think that it is a matter which should be taken up by the Research 
Institute P — A Yes 

Q How VI ould that be done^ — A I might write to the Conservator and the Conser— 
V ator coula asl them 

Q Have you suggested this to the Conservator*’ — A No I have not. 
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Q You bij tlinl catechu aieas should not be handed ovei to private peisons on 
porimnent pattaP What is that permanent pattaP Is that a foiest area that you are 
rofeiring to^ — A It is unieserved laud Ihero are ceitain areas called “ Kumiki ” 
peculiar to South Eamia The pattadais exercise control oier them for 'their own 
cultivation purposes 

Q When ther got it out for cultivation, do tho '5 do what the} like with the forest 
growth — A Yes 

Q Is not catechu nlwaj s giou n on poor land ? — A Yes 

Q On open and poor laud where chioflj tholu^ shiubs grow? — A Yes That is the 

case 

Sir F 11 Stcuart — Q Hom long does it take to grow ? — /i About 40 years 
Hon’hlc Sir R N Moolerjcc — Q Do not the >oung trees give also catechu? — A 
Yes But they do not give in such great proportion as the oldoi trees 

Mr C E Low — Q When von cut it oft, do -sou get shoots? — Yes 
Q Have aou made any stud^ of the methods of boiling catechu and its uses? — A 
I have not mvself studied the thing We are onlv following the old method 

Q You have not studied the method? — A It is a very complicated and intricate 
operation Onl} the lull tubes who are called Kudubies know it They only have the 
expert knovvledge necessaiy Other local labourers do not attempt to do the stuff 

Q Yone of the Forest Officers here has made anv cxpeinncnt in legaid to the boiling 
of tins catechu? — A Yone so far a« I know 

Sir D 1 Tata — Q You b.iv that the catethu lice has u life of forty years? — 4 
It cun giou for even a longei pciiod 

Q You mean that the exploitable igc is lorty VI what ige would ■sou begin to 
operate*' — 1 That is the time tint it piys to opeiate 

Q Ihen do you mean to M's that the tieo must bo at least foity years old before 
you can get any thing® — A Fiuanciallv the best age foi exploiting it is 40 

Q "Vou refer to voung plants being dcstlo^cd Can the people get catechu from 
them ® — A They cut it onlv for firew ond 

Q It is surclv blind policy to cut it foi fiiewood® — A 'Jhese ignorant people only 
care for their lunnediate wauls Thev do not look ahead and do not cue to wait for 
fortv years Fuilher they are ui i luinv to extiact what thev can oven out of 
immature trees 

Q What IS the demand foi t iteclui .iltogethei ® You sin that issislance in maikcting 
catechu is badlv wanted and that 30 tons of catechu woith about Its 25,000 is 
made locilly' both In Goveimntiit and jniv ite agencies and that the whole quantity 
IS invariablv piucln«ed bv two oi three tipitalists of the Vlysoie Province Is there 
any demand outside the Mvsoie Piovince® What is the totil demand foi the whole 
of India? — A That I do not know 

Q It does not go outside India® — A Tbit is ex ictlv what I want to know 
Q Can you not foiui anv idea as to the total v line of the trade® — 1 The tiade 
amounts here to Ils 25,000 That is so far ns my division is concerned I do not know 
nbont the total v alue in India 

Q You suggest that pnpulai exhibitions should he hold ind that tiade leprc- 
Bontatives for the whole of India inav be appointed in Great Biitain and the Colonies 
to supply both the buvci and the sellci witli neces^arv uiformatiou Do you think 

that the trade is worth it® — .1 We spend about Its 3,000 and we get m return Rupees 
12 000 And T suppose that in other piovincos also the maigiii of profit must be 
verv great Therefore I think the expenditure can he met But I say this not with 
reference to catechu onlv I speak of all trades in India including the catechu incln=try 
Q I thought you wanted tins specialiv for the catechu industi-y ® — A I think that 
catechu IS not so gre ct an industiv hy itself 

Mr A Cliattrrlon — Q How long have you been a Distnct Forest OfScei? — A 
For the last nine months 

Q And before that® — A I was on sjiecial clutv in the Nilgins 

Q Besides this taicchu industry in the South Kanara distiict I understand that 
there is a good deal of sandalwood distillation going on® — A Yes 
Q How many native distilleries arc there® — A About 40 
Q 40 separate distilleries? — A Yes 

Q Do you sell any sandilwood from the South Kanara foiosts® Is tlieie any 
sandalv’^ood in the South Kanara forests® — A Tliore 1 ° but not on a very large scale 
Q Docs the Foicst Department sell any wood? — A No 

Q Whole do thev get the wood from® — A Fiom Mysore and Cooig People attend 
auction sales mcl traiispoit wood on cart loads to South Kanara 

Q Is there a laige sale of fiiewood to these people? — A Not so far as the Forest 
Di'paitmont is concerned We have got some rules about tlie method of felling and 
jiaturallv thev do not like them Most of the stills aio located in piivate lands 
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Q Is tlieie 1 cousideiable aiea oi piivate foiest lu South Xanai i ® — A Yes 
Q Tuiiiing to this catechu ludustiy hou do they hieak up the uood? — id The} chip 
it u ith ase 

Q Into what siae pieces® — Small pieces half an inch squaie 

Q These chips aie then subjected to prolonged boiling® — ^.1 It is boiled for i day 
They boil it six oi seven times 'J'he decoction is then taken and next day the chips 
aie thiown out 

/lon’hle Sit Fazulbhoy Cwrt/mhlioy — Q Hon does Government sell then stock 
of catechu® In what way? — i'l'-Thej call for tendeis 

Q Ale the tendeis sent to all the tiaders ® — A The notices aie chieflj locally 
distiibuted In hijsoie theie aie some customeis Tliej aie sent to the people ivho 
haie pill chased catechu befoie and othei knoun contiactors 

, (2 Aie these peojile isked to attend® — The notices aie uideh distiibuted locally 

Q Ale theie no local jieople iiho come in? Is it all iijsoie people that attend ? — A 
We only distiibute tendei notices None attends peisonall} 

Q At what time of the season do the sales take place ® — A lust non I haie sent 
the notices foi publication in the Distiict Gazette This is the time foi the sales 
Q When will -^oii sell it? — A About the beginning of Jlaich 
(2 3 ou call toi tendeis® — 4 Yes 
Q Is any qiiantitj mentioned ® — A Yes 

Q You maniifactuie the catechu yourself? — .4 Yes That is all done under depait- 
mental opeiations 

Q Is it not sold 1)} auction? — 4 TJndei the leeent oideis, it must be sold by auction 
From this leai foi ward iie mil sell it b> auction 

Q About uhat time® — 4 I think it is the 15th March I do not exactly lemembelr 
Q Aie jou going to have it auctioned? — A Yes 

Q What IS geueially the quantiti ® — A Betueon 15 and 1C tons Oiii aim is to 
mnniifaetuie 15 tons 


IViaxrss No 248 

Mn Y &ovI^DV^■, n V , 1 / s , Assistant Directoi of Government Fisheries, 

Madras 

IVidirEx EviDtNCi, 

Q 5 — Money giants-iii-aid may be gnen to jiaities uho haio exhausted their 
private resources in trying to deiclop some ludustiy bj intioducing iicu methods or^ 
improved tools and appliances proiided that the experiments so far have been in 
the right diiection and that foi want of furthei funds they are likelj to fail Loans 
granted to industrial undei takings should ahiajs be mth interest but the late of 
interest should be as low as possible and repajunents of such loans should be bj easy 
instalments Machinery and plant may be gnen on loan in the first instance and 
when the undertaking pioies a success they should be given to the party' on the hire 
purchase system Guaranteed Government purchase of products mil encourage industrial 
enterprise i ery considerably 

(2 6 — 111 all methods of Goiernment aid theie should be some soit of Goiciument 
control — ^the least form iii which it should be exeicised is by audit so that Government 
may satisfy themselves that money oi other aid is not being wasted or diverted to other 
objects Such audits should specially scrutinise the piice'of law material, labour etc 
Q 7 and 8 — The experience gained with legaid to the pioneer factories started 
by Government foi the manufacture of fish-oil and guano has been very favourable and 
leads one to think that such of the new industries as aie not lilvcly to be undertaken by 
private enterprise will have to be pioneered b-^ Government Such pioneer factories will 
have to be continued for some time till the particular industry is well established 
Moreover such factories will have to tiain a sufficient number of workmen skilled in 
that industry as it is not likely that pm ate factories would undertake it 

Q 9 — The fishing industry is to some extent hampered by the existing financing 
agencies The fishermen in ceitain localities boriow money fiom Sowcars who, though 
they do not charge any interest, demand a share of the sale-proceeds of fish caught every 
day, e g , on every Es 200 lent the Sowcai gets a share equal to that of an able bodied 
labourer who works in the boat, and the wages earned by such fishermen labourer 
on the West Coast have been estimated to be ibout Es 120 per annum iii a normal 
fishing year, and hence the loan of Es 200 earns as much by way of interest In certain 
other localities a loan of a few hundreds entitles the lendei to buy the eatches of fish 
landed by the fishermen at the market rate less 10 to 25 per cent discount Such 
loans are usually raised for buying or renewing boats and nets, and tliough they decay 
in a few years, the depieciation has to be borne by the borrower and the debt stands 
as it was 
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Q 11 — The TisliBnes Depaitmeut has been tiying to assist the fish-cuimg industiy 
by co-open tive organisation and a scheme has been drawn up Moreovei with a view to 
inculcate thiiftj habits among fishei folk co-opeiative credit societies are being orga- 
nized among them The inteiesting feature about them is that the members are 
compelled to make monthly contribution for a fixed period and theieby build up the 
u Diking capital of the society 

Q 12 — Co-opeiation should be encouraged in the case of most of the cottage indus 
tries uhich do not require costly maehineij and mechanical powei, eg, hand-loom 
wea-ving, metal ware, con and net making, fish-euring, etc The object is to organise 
the bujing of law mateiials and selling of the manufactuied goods to the best advantage 
in ordei that the middleman maj be kept out Such societies maj also be able to 
piovide improved tools and appliances foi the use of their members 

Q 14 — Governmfint aid should not be withheld if the new enterpiise will benefit 
the public, e g , in the case of raw product's there is an established trade, but if it is 
beneficial to treat such products in the country it is leiy desirable that Government aid 
should be gi\en to such undei takings with the object of encouraging local manufactures 
Q 15 and 16 — In the fish-oil and guano manufacture technical aid provided by the 
Government demonstration factort has been of immense good In the short space of a 
few jeais nearly 250 small factories have been started on the West Coast especially 
by persons of limited means wlio would not hate ventured to invest their mone-^ in iron 
vessels and other appliances had it ‘not been foi the fact that the demonstrations con- 
vinced them of the simplicity of the process and the large profits to be made in oil and 
guano work Sever il lakhs woith of material is now being exported in a normal 3 ear, 
and had it not been for the initiative taken b} Government all these benefits would not 
have been derived Wlien successful experiments relating to any industry have been 
carried out in a central technological institute 01 laboiatoiy it is desirable to demons- 
"trate the commeicial possibilities of the same in demonstration factories woiked on a 
commercial scale 

Q 21 — ^The Imperial Institute has rendered some service to the fisheries as 
regards scientific information but as an advertising medium it has not been so success- 
ful Business people m London did not lesoit to it so freely as one would have thought 
This seems to be due among' otbei causes to its location awa 3 fiom the business part 
of the city Matters could be improved to some extent if uell-infoimed Indian ofScers 
aie put in chaige of the Indian galleiies, this would enable visitors to get almost 
first hand information relating to vaiious exhibits 

Q 22 — Por manj yeais to come airangements made in India foi reseaioh work 
cannot be complete and it woull lie adsantageous to cairy on such work in Europe also 
Q 25 to 27 — Tlieie should be a well-equipped central institute with a thoioughl 3 
qualified expert staff which will serv'e as an adsiseij body to the whole of India Further 
buivcis of the resources of the country should be conducted b} the staff of the aaiious 
departments and the result should be compiled and published bj this central institute 
Q 29 — Commeicial museums should be established in all big cities Their 
use will be much increased if the locally manufactuied goods aio exhibited side by 
side w’lth those imported , whcneiei possible models of plant required in their manufac- 
ture and the stages of manufacture from crude raw material to the finished pioduct 
should also be exhibited In the case of raw products the descriptive card should, 
in addition to the particulars legaiding puce, locality, etc , also state the uses to which 
they are put 

Q 31 — In some quarters there is a belief that exhibitions are injurious to the 
indigenous manufacturers as they afford an excellent opportunity to foreigners to studj'' 
and understand all the details relating to any particular industry and thereby compete 
with the local manufactures I think it is highly necessary that exhibitions should 
be organized under the auspices of Gorernment for specially bringing to the notice of 
om artisans and inanufactuieis such macliineij and appliances as are suited for the 
local, cottage and other industries The certificates and prizes awarded at such exhi- 
bitions should be well-merited, but in recent years all sorts of exhibitions have been 
held with tlic result that people do not value them except as mere show Government 
should oiganize these with tlie co-opeiation of non-nfiicial bodies and the main object 
should be not so much to bring buyers and sellers into contact as to demonstrate the 
progress industries are making and to ser-ve as an incentiie to oui artisans and manu- 
facturers In the case of machinery and tools opportuniU should be taken to demonstiate 
then use 

Q 34 and 35 — It is of the utmost importance to appoint trade repiesentatiaes not 
only in Great Britain, but in all the more important European countries and the Colonies 
They should be provided with a collection of trade samples of raw pioducts and manu- 
factured goods — sucli samples being duplicates of those exhibited in the commercial 
museums Such representatives should be prefeiabh Indians well-acquainted with the 
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matenals entrusted to them and should also possess a good deal of information about the 
local conditions and of the vaiious indnstinl communities When the trade lepresenta- 
tnes are well organized tempoiaiy commissions for special enquiiies maj not be necessary 
as they will be able to enquiie and leport on such matters 

Q 36 — Owing to the present state of ignoiance on the part of the manufacturers 
and eonsumeis alike, it is desiiable to ha-NC in India itsell trade lepresentatives at 
impoitant tiade centies such as Bombaj', Calcutta, Madras, Lahoie, Karachi, etc 
Specially selected and trained men fiom the pionncc concerned should be attached to 
the local commercial museums in these big cities 

Q 37 — It will be a great advantage to the local mannfactuiers if Government 
requirements are made known not only by publication of the list of such articles, but 
also by exhibiting them in commercial museums so that the exact quality and nature 
of the articles required may be well understood 

Q 42 — Al properly oiganized industrial concern in which the public of the locality 
have the option to invest and winch for want of propei accommodation is likelj to prove 
a failure, should be helped by the grant of any available land belonging to Government 
01 if such land is not available private land should be acquired for such a concern under 
the Land Acquisition Act 

Q 44 and 45 — Elementaiy education is the first step to lmplo^e the labourers’ 
efficiency Piom personal experience of some of the backward labounng classes I am 
convinced that such of them as have come under the influence of the schoolmastei aie 
much better than the lest In Madias, foi instance, the Buckingliam and Carnatic 
Mills insist upon their half time labour attending the schools speciall'^ oiganized for 
then education and the lesults iie aery faaoniahle As theie is an eyei increasing 
number of youths of these communities who, being obliged to work duiing the day 
time for their means of livelihood, are growing illiterate, it is very desirable that the ’ 
employers, especially the big mills and factoiies should open evening classes to impait 
elementary education to them The fisheries experimental station at Tanur maintains 
a night school for fisher hoys and pioposals have been made to open similar schools in 
the important fishing villages on the AVest Coast 

Q 47 and 48 — -Boj s who come out of an industrial school aftei a few years training 
acquire some method and moie precision in doing their work than the average 
artisan It will be very useful to pass through an industrial school before a boy is 
apprenticed to any trade 

Q 49 — As the Honorarj Managei of tlie Brahma Samaj Poor schools and the 
Secietarj of the Madras Depiessed Classes Mission Societj, I ha\e more than 20 years’ 
expenence of the night schools foi educating the jouths of the labouring classes in 
Madias These schools haae done immense good and I would strongly uige the desira- 
bility of opening many moie schools Such schools should be worked with the co-opera- 
tion of philanthropic bodies or local committees so that the members of such committees 
maj be able to take a peisonal interest in the boys Besides a knowledge of the three K’s 
they should be taught di awing with a view to develop the faculty of accurate observation 
and the training of then fingers It is for consideration whether provision should not 
be made in the Factory Act making it ohligatoiv on the part of the factory owners to 
arrange foi impaiting elemeutam education to all youths below eighteen years who are 
employed by them 

Q 50 — All industrial schools should be undei the control of the Industries Depart- 
ment but where industiial sub-jects are taught in ordinary elementaiy schools such 
schools should be inspected b> the officers of tbe Industiies Depaitment 

Q 51 and 52 — Selected men of the aitisan classes oi others who are actually em- 
ployed in uorkshops and factories should be assisted to improve their knowledge and 
skill in then lespective tiade by enabling them to go and woik in larger factories or 
workshops in othei paits of India oi eren in foreign countries Those sent to foreign 
countries should be placed undei the guidance of the trade repiesentatives refened to 
in answei to question 34 It will be better to have an organization consisting of officials 
and non-officials and provided with funds who will select suitable candidates for such 
training in foreign conntiies Most of the defects seen in the Indian woikmen at the 
piesent day are due to then illiteracy and ignorance of modern methods and appliances 
Fust of all they should receive some education and after undergoing the usual train- 
ing iU their respective trades should be helped to go to foreign countiaes where they 
will haa e the opportunity to study the use of modern tools and methods woiking side by 
side nth foreign workmen in those countries These men will in duo course earn 
wiges and should be able to pay back at least a portion of the amount expended for 
their voyage and other charges incurred on account of them After a stay of five or 
SIX years they will be able to letrirn home with some money in addition to improyed 
knowledge of their trade I have had talks with Trade Dnion people in London and 
other cities about the training of Indian artisans in this manner, and though in the 
first instance they naturally raise some objections it -is possible to overcome such 
objections by clear and convincing facts, e g , if the British workmen have no objection 
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to foreigneis suoli is Geimans, Aiistiiaus, etc , being employed in various trades on 
Britain wbj should they raise anj in the case of British Indians being so employed 
The ti ide representatives or other organisations nho aie to be entiusted with this 
■work -will take the necessaiy steps to remove such piejudice in the British workmen and 
-emplojeis As the arai has done much to bung the Indians in neaier sympathy and 
iellowship -with the British public it maj be reasonably hoped that the pre-war prejudiee 
will no longer stand in oui way 

As heieditaij his plajed an iiupoitant pul in the deielopment oi the Indian arti- 
sans it IS % eiy dcsii iblo to select candidates to be tiamed ns supervisors from among 
these, hereditai'j communities, gne them a high school education and have them 
trained as stated aboie I woiild include among such aitisan classes the following — 
caipenteis, gold and sihei smiths, shoemakeis, blacksmiths (who could be trained 
aery casih as fitters and mechinics), ueaveis, metal uorkeis, etc After being trained 
thcto men should find it easy to cari'v on their tiadc as cottage industries ivithout 
haling the necessiti to depend on capitalists to find employment for them It may be 
aigued that such suitable candidates aic not non available Yes, but with a little 
patience it is possible to find them and tiuin them in foui or five years Pecuniary help 
in the shape of a grant-in-aid and olhci facilities should be given to manageis and 
sujienisoi-, of pii\ ite factoiies who haao proaed themsehes capable, to enable them to 
impioae then luionledge in other countries 

Q 53 — ^Private industrial concoins nhich haae lecencd Government aid should be 
jiiade to tiain apnrciitices nominated ba Government oi selected by themselves 

Q 57, 58 and 59 — Theio should be an Advisory Boaid of Industries for each 
proa nice constituted of oflicials and non-officials who aaill study the condition of various 
industries tliroughout the Province, seiutinise proposals and suggestions made for dea'e- 
loping any of them, oigauisc commercial museums and exhibitions as well as appoint 
trade lepresentatiaes, select candid itcs and aiiangc foi then training in aniious 
industries 

» Q GO — There should be i Bircctoi of Indiistiics in each Pioamcc who will be 
assisted by the Advisory Board, and he mil be the President of the Board 

The Biiector should be a non-cxpeit olRcial It mil be impossible to secure a 
■])eison aailh expeit knowledge of the aaiious industiics, i business man on the othei 
hand may get into a giooic and not likoh to be able to take a mder view of things 

Ileiicc the Dircctoi of Industries should be a iion-expcit official who has a good 
kiionledge of the country and jicople, togethei with ndministiatno e-speiience which is 
highly necessiiy for co-oidin itmg the laiious branches Such an oflicef will have no 
bias and nhen the local conditions haac been inaestigatcd by him mth regard to the 
possibilities of stirting any industry in a paiticului locality he mil simply put an 
expert on to it The 3ladrns Fisheries Bopirtnicnt ones its success mostly to the fact 
that it lias at its head an officer nho possesses a mde knowledge of the country' and 
pejjile 111 addition to administratne experience 

Q G1 — The Boaid mil be an adaisoi-y body who will assist the Director and the 
Directoi will be the cxccutne officer and will be undei the direct contiol of the Proamcial 
idministration 

Q G2 — There need not bo an Imncrial Directoi of Industiics but Iheie should be a 
central ic^earch and technological institute to the licad of which PioiiHuial Diiectois 
of Industries may lefci any matter for opinion and guidance This central institute 
should print and publish the results of inxestigations that are being made in various 
FroMiiccs Except giving advice he should not intcifere with the woik of the Provin- 
cial Diicctors 

Q G1 io GG — Sec Q 62 tupra The central Impeiial technological inslitute should 
"be able to deal with most of the industrial problems which are submitted to it by the 
ProvinciaLDirectors, and if there is any which cannot be dealt with on the spot, it may 
be possible for it to consult foieign aiithoiitics on such matters The central institute 
will also thus prevent overlapping of experimental work, and the results arrived at 
in any particular investigation could bo made use of in any other province This 
institute will naturally bo under the control of the Imperial Government 

Q G7 — ^Tho export will be for the time under the control of the local Director of 
Industries 

Q G8 — ^It would bo bettor if the Provincial Directors could also have their labo- 
ratones, etc , to deal with local pioblems but for financial considerations it may not be 
possible to provide them in the near future Hence the desirability of putting all the 
resources into a central institute which should be up to date ns regards staff and equip- 
ment in all its branches The Local Governments may have to engage experts to carry 
on any new industry regarding the possibilities of which preliminary investigations have 


• See also lael pviagrnph >n witnnes’ paprr on t!io training of Indiana as saainon and navigatoia printed at tlio 
end of written evidence 
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been imde bj the Duectoi and the Advisory Board with the help of tbe Impeiial teebno- 
logical institute oi otbei igencies Ifo doubt all the local Directors vill La^e some 
ivorLsbops and labora tones on a small scale for dealing with minor problems in the first 
inst ince 

Q 70 — The expel ts engaged for any special industry, e g , an expei-t in a chemical 
industry, should be foi i limited period When he has demonstrated the commercial 
possibilities Grovernment should encourage private parties to tahe up such concerns and- 
the services of the expert placed at their disposal 

Q 71 to 74 — Puiely science reseaich institutes such as the T ita institute in 
Bangaloie should not ordinarily undeitaKe industiial imestigitious, and a lesearch 
student should not be burdened witb tbe thought that the results of his worh may or- 
may not be of any commercial value These students should be encouraged to cany on 
tbeir research woih apait fiom such consideiations though it may be that industnal 
experts may ultimately mahe use of the results of their ina estigations Selected students 
should be given liberal scholarships so that they may be free fiom pecuniary anxieties 
and ordiuaiily no time limit should be fixed 

It IS desiiable to co-ordinate the research, activities of people engaged in investiga- 
tions but it mu's not be possible to pi event ovei lapping The cential Impeiial techno- 
logical institute (see Q 64 svpra) should issue bulletins oi other publications whicli 
would contain infoimation legaiding im estigations that are being made hj various 
people and this may prevent ovei lapping to some extent 

Qs 75 and 76 — The institution of the Indian Science Congiess is largely contri- 
buting to tbe creation ot desire especially in tbe young Indian officers of the various 
Government 'I’echnical and Indnstiial Depaitments, to cairj on original scientific investi- 
gations in their lespective subjects As this is a very valuable training Government 
should encourage such ofheers to attend the annual sessions of the Congress so that they 
maj liecome acquainted with people engaged in similar vorh in othei paits of India 
Apait from the scientific atmospbeie which it creates it is not desiiable to tax the 
Congiess as a body witli industrial problems 

Q 77 — Tecbnical and scientific experts who aie already in Government seince- 
should be encouraged bj" pecuniaiy and other help to improve then knowledge by study- 
ing the conditions in othei countries Such men who have by actual work proved their 
capacity will be far supeiior to the majoiity of the law students fresh from the college 
to whom the Government of India technical scholarships have hitherto been granted 
It IS often said that these students find it very difBcult to get admittance into European 
factones and workshops, but one of the important causes which prevents them from 
getting the benefit of such factories is their utter ignorance of eien the elementaiy 
knowledge of the industry' for which they are sent out I haie heard it said that these 
men could not eaen m the a rough sketch to express their ideas of anything they required 
and did not e\en know how to use a screw driver or spanner They would put so many 
questions and wanted every little thing to be done for them by others Such men can 
never command any atlention from an European factory manager or workmen But on 
the othei hand if the Indian student who is sent to studj an industry in foreign coun- 
tries knew something of it ilieadi — the coiiditipns under which it is coined on in his own 
counti^ — and had also a workshop' training in the use of ordinaiy tools, etc , he would 
not onljf be able to command respect but may pick up tbe required knowledge without 
anj gieat difficulty Hence, other qualifications being similai, prefeience should bo 
given to men who are already in service 

79 — Want of public libranes containing technical and scientific works of refer- 
ence IS being felt by people who are actually interested in industnes A good collection 
of books on various subjects should be placed under the Director of Industries in each 
Province and they should be made available to the public for reference 

Q 80 and 81 — A college of commeice will be the means of training jmung men in 
modern business methods, a knowledge of which is almost as important as technical 
tiaining 

Q 91 — Foi the newly introduced industry of fish-canning, which requires high 
class technical skill and care, it is desirable -that Govemment should regulate it by 
meaus of inspection, testing, etc , and those factories which do not come up to the 
standard should be pi evented from manufactaning such food products Similarly fixh 
guano, winch is easily adulteiated by the admixtuie of sand, should be subjecled to the 
inspection of Government officers and penalties imposed on those who defraud the 
consumers and thereby in the long run rum the industiy which has become a verj’^ 
impoitant one in recent jeais on the West Coast The Piovincial Diiectoi of Indus- 
tiies should be empowered to deal with such matters 

Q 97 — ^Light lailways through the interior of the West Coast districts will largely 
benefit the planting and produce industries 

Q 100 — Most of our iiveis which were at one time iiaMgahle to Indian sailing 
vessels have become useless as waterways, as they aie silted up especially at their mouths 
Attempts should be made' to keep open the bars by dredging 

Q 101 — I have heaid that Indian merchants find it difficult to send goods to 
foreign countnes owing to their inability to secure freight at reasonable rates 
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Tlieiemedj is the oigiuiisniion of sliip building and the iiainiug of Indians as seamen 
and mvigatois Mj ^-leus on tbis ^ery imiioitant subject of developing tbe oveisea carry- 
ing tiade of India in uliicb the Indians maj hare then piopei sbaie ue set foitb in a 
papei vliicli I contiibuted to tbe Indian Industrial Conference beld at Bombay in 
llecembei 1915 i copj of winch is printed below 

Q 110 — As regards the flsb-cunng industry I would strongly advocate tbe modifi- 
cation of tbe lilies regulating tbe issue of duty free salt in tbe fisb-cuiing yards in tins 
Piesideiici , tbej may be made similar to those in force in tbe Bombay Presidencj 
As legaids tbe doielopmeiit of tbe fishing iiidiisti-j geneiallj, tbe impioaement of tbe 
tccnomic condition ot tbe fisberfolk is of foremost importance Organisation of co- 
opeiatne societies togetbei with loans fiom Government at low rate of interest to free 
tliem from Sowens, uid opening of schools for impaiting gencial instruction and ceitaiii 
special matters connected with then nidusti’j , aie some of tbe practical ways in wlimli 
sucli econoiiiK imiiiovements could be giadiiallv brought about (Vide Bulletin Ko 9 
issued bv the Aladris Government Pisbcries Depaitment) 

Q 111 — Ship building which was at one time a very important industrj^ in some 
parts of tins Piesidcncy is almost djing out This should be revived and modern 
Jiictbods introduced with tbe aid of Government See Q 10] Mipia 


Lecture on Fishery Industry and Economics 

Ddhcrtd by Iln V & 0 VI^nA^, ii \ i i s , nt ihe Madias IndnntTial Exhibition 

in laiiuaiy 1915 

All along tbe coast of India and Burma winch extends ovei 5,000 miles we have a 
number of sca-faimg comiiiuinties who ne niostlj engaged in tbe fishing ludustij but this 
evening I shall tn to confine luj lemaiUs to the piesent condition of tbe industiy as it 
exists on the sei-coast of the Madias Picsidenov alone Ibntj-five yenis ago Di Day 
spe living about our fisboifolk icinnked “ Ibej aie jiooi and miserable with poveitj, are 
reported to be dttieasnig in nuinbeis duo to cbolei i oi otliei diseases, cmigiation, or 
icccptnig son ICC as lascns an coisting vessels These ire people who in olden times 
were among the mo«t piospeious of the inhabitants along tbe coa«t, who when tbe 
Poitugucse fiisl landed were able to bung laige armies into the field, whose occupation is 
now but too little considered bj some of our Indian nfllcials — as a civilian lemaiked that 
svmpatlu ought not to lie wasted on fisbennon foi tbev aie an indopendcnt careless and 
duinkon set of men ” Things have changed foi tbe bettei sinie tbe davs of Di Day and 
though tbeie is still much povertj and avoidable moitalitv among the fi'bei folk, and 
though tbej aie «till illiterate, caicless and veiv often iddicted to intempeiate habits, 
uid tlioiigli Iheinijiiovcmcnts which Dr Daj so dcvoutlv advocated and worked for with 
unceasing enthusiasm and cneigv, still icmain mostlv unieilised,tho fisheifolk mav well 
congratulate themselves on the fact tbit a pitcinal Government have senously taken 
up the question of imiiioving them and developing then industiv It is with this view 
that the Pishcncs Department has been oiginised and though it is onlv 10 veais since 
it came into being its efforts have in some little measuie as IIis Excellency so very 
sv mpatheticallv lemaikcd on the opening dav of tins Exhibition" leached to the benefit 
of that laige and hitherto peril ips neglected section of oui population — oui fisheifolk ” 

In order to understand the value of impiovements ilieadv intioduced and those under 
contemplation it is nccessaiy to see what is the condition of the fisheifolk oi wliat it 
vv as till recently 

Living as OUI fisberfolk do in isolated hamlets not casih accessible fioni towns aiui 
villages tliev seldom come in contact with othci castes nid ns the fishing industiv has 
for ages been looked down ujioii no one takes any inteiest in it Hence most of oui 
countiymen and especially the educated cl ivses know veiv little of the iiiture of then 
occupation, then difficulties, then piivntions and the dangeis they have to encouiitei 
Catniiarans and dug-out canoes which me ven piimitivc and fi.igile giving hardly any 
shelter fiom sun and i-aiii, me the crafts they use in the pursuit of then industry But 
natiiie his been land to them and disasters which befall the toilcis of the sea in other 
countries owing to sudden stoims, seldom happen to them as the seasons of storms and 
cyclones me inoie defined on our coast Xevei tireless accidents do happen and oui 

fisher-women have often to cry- like the Hewhaveii fishwives — " It’s no fish ye’ie buying — 
its men’s lives ’’ Out fisheimen cannot go out to any great distance from the shoie as theie 
IS no accommodation in their fragile and tiny ciaft to cairy food and dunk oi foi pieseia- 
ing their c''tches on board, and they arc thciefore obliged to letuin to the shoie befoie 
sunset, and this together with the great unceitainty of the rctuins to their laboui has a 
deterrent effect on the industry And aftei all what is the lemuneration they get foi all 
the nsk and fatigue they undeigo® In this climate fish cannot be kept for more than 
a few hours after they are captured and in hamlets yvhich aie far fiom fish-cuiing yards or 
iliickly inhaliited towns, the puce they fetch is vei-v small In olden tiine^ the men 
captuied the fish and then womenfolk earned them in the fiesli state to interior villages 
-where they weic mostly bartered foi grain and other food stuff, or they cured them with. 


General 
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Balt eaitL. wliicli tliey collected fiom tlie saline deposits in the fields But when the 
collection of the salt eaith was piohihited owing- to the introduction of the salt tax, fish 
cuiino- yards were opened by Government foi enabling fish to be cured with duty- 
liee s'rtli which was issued under certain conditions laid down foi the purpose of safe- 
guarding the revenue But most fisberfolL were reluctant to resort to these 3 'ards owing 
to then timidity and the feai that any slight infringement of the rules would result in 
their being sent to jail The result of this was that petty meichants belonging to othei 
castes took advantage of it and started fish-curing 'With cheap salt at then disposal and 
with fish winch the fisherfolk were obliged to sell them at cheap rates 011 ing to their 
inability to cure them themselves, these men ueie enabled to make laige profits and to 
that extent the fisherfolk vere deprived of their due share of the profit resulting from then 
industry, and they gradually became indebted to these outsideis This unfavourable 
leiult has been brought about by the action of the fisherfolk themselves, and it will 
take a long time for them to regain their independence but in the meantime most of 
them Ifave to depend on the earnings of their male members alone for then livelihood, 
which is hardly sufficient considering that for geneiations the conioint eftoits of the 
men and women have been required to support the family and to keep the pot boiling 

The fisherfolk are a thriftless people who hare no idea of the -value of money 
they spend it as soon as they get it This characteristic ma-^ be due to some extent to the 
fact that they capture at times heaiy catches of fish and thereby get a lot of money 
and hope they will have the same luck every day They borrow money in case of bad 
seasons and also for buying boats and nets from the aboie described petty merchants 
01 other middlemen at exorbitant rates of interest oi on other stringent terms, e g , in 
some places a fisheiman who boiious has to pay the lender for every- Es 200 boiio-ned, 
a sum equal to the daily earnings of a man uoiking his nets and boats which may' vary 
from As 2 to Es 25 per day In some other places all the fish landed by the borrower 
must be sold to the lender at 10 to 25 per cent less than the current market puce 
IToreoyer as the lender will not accept repayment of the loan in small instalments and as 
the fishermen seldom can saie a lump sum it remains a peimauent debt grouing from 
father to son to the great disadvantage of the borrower The rate of interest is some- 
times as high as 36 per cent or even more in case of failure to repay at the stipulated 
time With a -vieV to remedy this state of everlasting indebtedness, the Fisheries 
Department hare been preaching to the fisheifolk in certain localities about the advanta- 
ges of co-operative societies and after foui years of constant talk a society' was formed and 
registered last yeai at Tanur and another is in the course of formation at Tellicheiiy 
Dnlike ordinary credit societies, the members of these fishermen s societies are compelled 
to pay small monthly' contributions foi a limited period and thus cieate then oun 
capital The growth of such societies must necessarily be slow but considering the 
fliiiftless character of the folk it is better to wait than borrow money from other 
sources The management of these societies is a very' difficult task as most of the mem- 
bers are illiterate and in some villages it is even impossible to get a sufficient numbei of 
intelligent men to form tlie panchayat or to serve as office bearers 

We often lieai it said that it is veiy difficult to peisuade oui lyots, oui aitisans, oui 
ueavprsoroui fishermen to impio-ve their respectne industries bv the intioduetion of 
modern scientific methods and appliances as practised in other countries So far as the 
fisherfolk of oui West Coast are concerned it is pleasing to note that they hare dispioved 
this remark to some extent No doubt they don’t rush to copy an example simply' on 
seeing it demonstrated on a small scale, but when they see that there is money to be 
made, no seiious persuasion is needed to make them take up a good example I shall 
mention two incidents to illustrate this Some 25 years ago when the huge shore seme 
laiown as Eampani was newly introduced, and opeiated at Malpe by some Goanese fisher- 
men,^ the local fishermen weie greatly' annoyed and opposed its introduction tooth and 
nail which resulted in noting and the sub-magistiate of the neighbourhood had to hold 
his court in the fishing village for weeks together till peace and order weie lestored 
But '■nice then the'local fisherfolk have found out that this new net is very efiective to 
capture the laige shoals of sardines and mackerels which visit their shores, there aie 
record c’tfhes of a single haul -which realized a couple of thousands of lupees and though 
it IS a very expensive net costing three to five thousand rupees per set and requiring 50 to 
60 men to woik it, they have adopted it very largely and have almost discarded the types 
of nets which their fathers used for catching same kinds of fish A Eampani net is 
about a thousand fathoms long and is made up of a numbei of separate pieces and 
hence it is mostly worked on a co-operative basis Each of the 50 or 60 men contributes 
his bodily labour and a number of pieces of the net which when laced together form the 
complete net and the sale-proceeds of the fish eaptuied are divided among them The 
second instance is that of the manufacture of fish-oil and guano Till recently the laige 
quantities of oil sardines available on the West Coast used to be converted into manure 
bv the wasteful, primitive and offensive method of sun-drving on the open beach This 
method was very pre-|udicial to all concerned, it made the locality very insanitary and the 
oGensive stench it created -was so intolerable that a Euiopean gentleman once liumoiouslv 
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called it “ tlie fiist line of defence of tlie coast ” Moreover by being thrown on the 
beach when the fat melted a lot of sand adhered to the fish so much so that 30 per cent 
was not considered a very bad sample uhich meant that for every 100 bags which the 
plantei bought he had not only to pay for 30 bags of sand for which he had no use but 
also paj all the incidental charges such as bagging, cartmg, rail freight, etc , on those 
30 bags Moieove'i, it retained a high peicentage of fat which made it a low grade 
manure as fat is not required for plant life But in 1909, the depaitment introduced 
a neu method of treating this fish foi manure and it has been largely copied by the 
people This is a simple process in which the fish is boiled in open iron vats and the 
boiled stuff is put in coir bags and the moisture and oil pressed out by means of a hand 
screw piess The resulting cake after drj'ing in the sun becomes a very good fertiliser 
known as fish guano and the oil is a valuable article of commerce largely used in various 
industries such as ]ute batching, leather tanning, candle and soap making, paints, steel 
tempering, etc In less than five years, this industry has grown beyond our expectations 
and there are at present on the West Coast nearly 250 factories for treating sardines in 
this mannei, but the most interesting point is thit the majority of these factories are 
owned and worked by the ordinary fisheifolk themselves who had previouslj never known 
of these methods The cost of a factor j vines from Hs 2,500 to Es 4,000 oi taking a 
low average of Es 2,500 per factory, the total investment in this new industry by our 
people comes toanoie than six lakhs of rupees The depaitment had only to demonstrate 
the method of manufacture and give the people the necessarj information about price 
and markets How the trade in these two commodities — oil and guano — ^has been 
steadilj increasing is showm bj the following figures taken from the export returns P — 



i isli oil 

Fish guano 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


GALLONS 

ns 

TONS 

BB 

1910-11 

72,880 

62 630 

188 

13,648 

1911-12 

120,321 

77,664 

267 

17,866 

1912-13 

60 986 

46,776 

1,872 

1,64,016 

1913-14 

377,744 

2,29,014 

4,726 

4,03,787 


The jear 1912-13 and the last two seasons (1914 and 1915) were failuies owing to 
the non-arrival of fat sardine shoals on the coast and hence the reduction in the output. 
Though such aaluable manuie is manufactured on oui coast, it is i regrettable fact that 
the major portion of it is exported to fertilise the fields in Japan and other foreign 
countries, but steps are now being taken with the aid of the Agricultural Depaitment 
to introduce this among oui rjots and a few persons who have tried it have already 
found out its value As illiterate fishermen have been able to appreciate the value of 
improied methods in its manufacture, wo may reasonably hope that the illiteiate lyot 
will also open his eyes to the benefits to be derived by using it for his crops 

All fisheifolk, no matter where they are, are imbued with an Abundant feeling of 
superstition which passes for religion, but in the case of some of our fisherfolk this 
supeistition his a bad economic effect on the industry On the Ganjam and Godavari 
coast, for instance, thej worship a large number of gods and goddesses as well as their 
decea^'ed ancestors who are represented in wooden and clay figuies of various shape and 
SI e-— one' of them being the figure of a “ Bengali Babu wearing a hat and riding a 
black hoise ” I don’t know how a Bengali Babu came to be worshipped as a god by the 
fisherfolk Offeiingsof goats, pigs, fowls, flowers, arrack, toddy, etc , are made to these 
gods and goddesses before using a new boat or net, before fishing operations are imder- 
taken, both when good catches are landed and when fish is scarce and when there is fear 
of an epidemic Much money, mostly borrowed, is spent in this way and all fishing is 
stopped for days on such occasions and as there is much drinking they acquire intemperate 
habits Eien the fisherfolk who are eonverts to Christianitj and Muhammadanism are 
not free from superstitious practices 

The condition of the fishing hamlets all along the coast is aery pitiable They are 
mostly situated far away fiom towns without any roads or other pioper communications 
and the sanitary surroundings are of the rudest and scantiest description even in the case 
of hamlets that are within or in easj’- reach of municipalities The fishing hamlet situated 
in front of the Cocanada Bunder is a typical example avhere such conditions prevail All 
the fish offal and other dirt are thrown without any regaid to sanitation all over the place 
and the stench produced by the putrefaction of such animal matter is wafted over that 
flourishing and thicklj populated city from one end to the other If the authorities 
of the place will devote a little attention to this spot all the putrefying and decaying 
raattci which is now a nuisance and danger to health can be easily converted into useful 
mnnuie This class of manure prepared from fish offal and prawn skins will fetch from 
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Rs 35 to Bs 40 per ton ex-factory Large quantities of piaun skin manure are cxpoited 
from the West Coast — the quantity expoited in 1914-15 being 580 tons nliied at 
Es 32,228 — ^most of which like hsh guano goes unfortunately to Japan Ma Colombo 
- The illiteracy and the consequent ignorance of the lisherfolk as in othei industiial 
communities are fundamental causes which militate against the attempts made to improve 
the fishing industry and make it not only piofitable to the hard toilers of the sea but also 
contiibute directlj’^ or indireetlj ton aids the increase of the food supplj of our country 
Our fisherfolk taking them nil ovei will compare most fa\ouiably uith other classes as 
legiids the industry of the men and uoraeu and they cannot be accused of being la/y, 
but the Ignorance which they shaie with othei communities similarlj ciicumstanced 
IS the main cause of their backwaid condition In most Euiopean countiies as well as in 
Japan fisheimen and seamen aie specially trained for theu arduous occupation For 
instance in Belgium — that biave little countrj’- -nhich has sutteied so much in this 
teirible ivai — almost eveij seapoit town maintains institutions foi the tiaining of fisher- 
men knoun as Lcoles piofessionelles de peche subsidees par 1’ Etat (i e , piofessional 
fishei '3 schools subsidised bj the State) as uell as the higher navigation schools at 
Antwerp and Ostend The syllabus of stud 3 ' includes a knowledge of language (Fiench 
and Flemish), arithmetic, geography, physiology, hygiene, and such technical subjects 
as the elements of navigation including lules of the load, signalling with flao-s and 
lamps, telegraphy including wireless, making and mending of ropes and nets, structure 
and working of steam engines and boilers The lads are also sent out in fishing vessels 
to serve as apprentices in older to gam practical experience In India ue have haidly 
begun to study the industry but the Department has already started a small technical 
school at Tanur where the fisher lads when they return fiom sea after then day’s labour 
are taught the three R’s ind some technical subjects such as the makincr of twines 
mending nets, carpentry and the curing of fish according to impioved metho'cls Matters 
relating to sanitation, education, medical aid, communication, etc , aie beyond the pur- 
view of this department but wherever such defects are noticed or wants are felt the 
matter is bi ought to the notice of the proper authoiities and attempts made to improve 
matters 

Intemperance which is so much pievalent among the fisheifolk coupled with their 
thriftless habits, keeps them alwajs in want Men, women and even little babies must 
in some places have their drink of toddy Often I have seen mothers giving toddy 
to their little infants and on questioning them about it, voii will get the reply that it 
does good to the little ones The tiuth is the little mite gets intoxicated and falls 
fast asleep allowing the mothei to attend to her work undisturbed for houis together 
till it wakes up from this unnatural sleep The Department has been endeavouring to 
“spread ideas of tempeiance and thiifty habits by the oiganization of societies There 
are alreadj’ seveial fisheimen’s temperance societies in some of the fishing hamleta 
of South Kanara which are doing good work and as they have strong caste panchayats, 
it IS hoped that this useful work will sjiiead Two jeais ago the headmen of the 
Moger caste in the northern parts of South Kanara passed a resolution at their caste 
conference enforcing temperance among the members of their community They 
adhered to the lesolution foi several months but giadually owing to the influence of the 
toddj vendors who sulfeied heavy loss as the fisheifolk ire their best customeis, they 
again began to drink Nevertheless the leadeis of the community have not lost 
hope There is a temperance society at Malpe which in addition to stopping drink 
has also undertaken the collection ot sums of money which the members have saved 
by giving up drink Tbi? society, which has only members on its rolls, has been, 
during less than the two years it has been in existence, able to collect more than Eupeea 
600 in this manner, and the money thus collected is given out -on loan to the members 
at a low rate of interest Attempts are also being made to enable these associations to 
open night schools in their villages Fisher hoys of even 5 or 6 years of age go out with 
their elders for fishing, not necessarily to earn anv wages but to be trained in their 
hereditaij occupation as thej consider that such early training is veiy necessarv to 
make them fit for their arduous toil Even when the^ do not go fishing, they have 
othei employment during the day time such as twisting and preparing cotton and 
hemp, making and mending nets, ropes, etc , and it is impossible for the laige maiority 
of the fisher children to attend the ordinary day schools Hence the need for night 
schools where the'y could be taught to read and write after they have finished their 
dav’s work 

Fishing industry occupies a prominent place in almost all the maritime countries 
-of the world where even aristocrats and kings have invested money in it, eg, the 
good King of Belgium is the patron^of a fisheries institution known as the “ Ibis ” 
which owns a fleet of fishing vessels In India it is not only neglected but even 
considered to be infra dig for any decent person to undertake The reason for this is 
not far to seek As already stated fish in the tropics cannot he kept in good condition 
for more than a few hours after thev are dead, and as our fishermen are not provided 
with boats of sufiScient speed to land their catches nuickly and as there are no means 
of rapid conveyance to consumers, the fish when it reaches the bazaar is already emitting 
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a bad smell If such isb caunot be sold as iresb, tbej ait salted, but the tainted 
flmell once pioduced sticks to it oi even becomes uoise Such commodities cannot 
command any lespect and it is no uondei that decent people have abstained fiom 
dealing in it Within ceitaiii municipal areas the storing of such fish is tieated as an 
ofiensive trade and those who deal in it have to take out a license paying a heavy 
fee Practically the salted and dried fish vlnch is nov sold in the bazaars and which 
18 so laigelj mailed of by oiu masses and men by the classes as food, is tieated by the 
sanitary authorities in the same way as thej treat raw slans, and hides oi other evil 
smelling things such as manure, etc , and I think they are not fai wrong In this 
exliibition there are some samples of salted fish cured and dried according to improved 
methods and you vill not perceiie any smell coming out of them That shows that 
with a little care and labour it is possible to cure oui fish in a much better manner than 
IS at present practised To popularise such improved methods, it is necessary to educate 
the consume! more than the cuici, for if the consumers will not accept any fish that 
IS not properly tieated, the curers uill ns a matter of eouisc adopt those methods which 
this Department has been trying to introduce 

Before concluding I vould request you not to go an ay uith the idea that the 
Pishciies Department liaie done am thing cxtiaoidinary We have aftei all only^ 
touched the fimge of a big and important food-pioducing industry, and it may take 
many Years before anyrthmg substantial in its dm elopmenl is seen, especially by people, 
who ha\e hitherto paid no attention to it and who Imow nothing of its condition 
But more than all the efforts of the Department, we require the school masters’ patient 
and noble services to stimulate the dormant poucis of the fisherfolk to enable them to 
understand correctly ind to follou intelligently the adiice gnen by experts At 
present there are hundieds of fishing villages all along our coast where you will not 
find eicn a single indnidual uho can read oi urite and vheneier they have anything 
to be read or mitten they go to the village Komatti uho keeps a bazaar or to the 
influential todds vendor in the iieighliouihood It is an often repeated and com- 
mon place roiunik that no industry can he developed mthoiit dmelopinc the condition 
of the people vlio arc engaged in it The late lamented Mr Gokliale is said to have 
expressed the opinion that if compulsory pnmarv education could not be enforced 
throughout the country ho uould at least be satisfied if it was introduced in areas 
where there are 20 pci cent of the children of school-going age nlieady attending 
schools That is progress no doubt — but in the line of least resistance, and I beg 
to diftei from that great man If our industiics are to attain am thing like steady 
and progressive dmolopmcnl it is of the utmost imporlancc that our industrial and 
artisan classes uho aie struggling in ignorance and uant should receive the benefit 
of eloinentniy education vlnch is the only panacea foi all the evils tliev suffer and the 
sooner it is undertaken the liottei and easier it mil he 


T/ie Training of Indians as Seamen and Navigators 

(A paper read at the Indian Industrial Conference 1915 by hlr V Govindan, n a , f z s , 
Assistant Director, hladras Govcrumciit Fishcnos ) 


Tins IS ,i subicet yvhich has haidly recened am adequate attention at the hands 
of the leaders of pulilic opinion in this countiy Unlike agiicultuic and other indus- 
- tries the seamen’s occupation is from its icii nature, compniativelv unknown to and 
does not form i subject men foi academic discussion by our educated classes, but it is 
a uondei vhy our merchant classes haic not taken m intciest in it, considering the 
large volume of commodities imported and exported by them by sea With the excep- 
tion of the effoits made by Mr iluhamniad Yusuf Ismail, vho has been maintaining 
since last vear a small traminn- ship in the Bombay' Ilnrboui for the benefit of the 
sons of our Indian seamen, no serious attempts have been made to give our sea-faring 
folk a scientific training in their hereditary mofession according to modern requirements 
Hence it is all the more creditable to Jlr Yusuf Ismail that he has undertaken at his 
own expense to organise a scheme which is “ calculated to raise the status and accom- 
plishment of our Indian seamen,” and to the Government of Bombay who have 
welcomed his proposal with the support and oiicouragomcnl it deserves It requires 
no elaborate statistics to prove the huge volume of trade, uliich India carries on with 
almost eveiv cornei of the world The follmving statement shows the number and 
tonnage of vessels uluch entered fiom and cleaied to all eoiintries during the five 
years ending 1912-13 — 

Numlior of Totftl 

vessolfl tonuflgo 


1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 


8,001 12,910,823 

8,042 14,597,091 

8,435 14,984,528 

8,863 16,616,435 

8,737 17,451,985 

48 -a 
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'XHe number of sucb ocean-g^oiug vessels for tbe same peiiod aie distributed under 
the following hags — 


— 

ISOS'OS 

1009-10 

1010-11 

1911-11 

1911-10 


<,238 

i,7Zi 

4,751 

6,117 i 

5,129 

German 

437 

1 455 

419 

4U 

603 

Auetro Hungarinn 

IBo 

210 

105 

2.3 

il3 

Japanefie 

79 

I Oi3 

77 

121 

197 

Norwegian 

106 

9o 1 

lOl ! 

134 

131 

Italian 

7o 

81 

b4 : 

8ii ; 

90 

-b renoh 

CO 

60 

56 , 

1 

68 

47 


Tbis includes, no doubt, steamers belonging to the Indian 8team Naiigation Com- 
panies, winch are mostly coasting steameis, but their number is insignificant as com- 
pared with those of foieign nations, uliose number and tonnage, as can be seen from 
the above statement, have been steadily mcieasing It is theiefore high tune for 
India to step in and claim her due share of her o\er-sea-cairjing trade Attempts have 
been made from time to time to oiirauise the so-called “ Swadeshi ” Steam Navigation 
Companies, which have ended mostly in such disastrous failures as to discourage our 
countiy-men fiom ventuiing again into that business And before further steps are 
taken in that direction the leal causes of such failuies should be found out It has been 
said that they failed because of the keen competition fiom the existing steamship 
companies It is no doubt a true statement, but it is not the uholo tiaith and un- 
fortunatelj most people diau wrong conclusions fiom it Competition is the soul of 
modem industrial deielopmcnts and evei> one who cnteis into an industrj not only 
courts competition but also compete' Haie not the humblest weaveis, smiths and 
otheis aitisans of India to compete with their modern rnals in -various countries backed 
with enoimous capital and scientific lesouico''* They no doubt do not come across 
the operations of then poweiful iivals ind do not luiovv -vvlio thev are, but a steam 
navigation company has its rivals at its voia doois and having to face them at close 
quarteis is comparativel-^ unneiied But tlie leal cause of such fniluies is duo to the 
lack of necessary knowledge in the management and particularly to the want of Indians 
who are tiained in the art of modern navigation and technical skill to take chaige of 
their -vessels Ihe organisois of such companies hitherto depended on Indian capital, 
but that alone without Indian biains to lun it and Indian seamen to navigate their 
vessels, was not enough to bring them success Tlie history of the development of 
the mercantile navy of Japan is a valuable example and indicates how India should 
develop hers The Japanese were not expert navigatois a century ago, and depended 
upon Chinese bottoms to cairy then commodities to distant lands, whereas India by 
the technical skill and perfection which her seafaiing people attained in then calling 
from time immemorial occupied the proud position of " the queen of the Eastern 
seas ” Irdia still possesses the descendants of those eaily navigators who are still 
engaged in their hereditary calling, though without any modern scientific training 
All along the Indian coast from Baluchistan to Chittagong theie aie various sea-fanng 
communities who cairj on the coasting tiadc in their almost primitive sailing crafts - 
such as dhows, buglows, kottias pattimars, dhonies, schooners, etc , some of them 
going so far south as Zanzibar and to the East as far as Singapore, and as they are 
able to sail their vessels safe in these distant oceans depending ns they do entirely 
on their instincts unaided by any modern scientific instruments and appliances, it may 
be safely presumed that with the necessary training in up-to-date scientific methods they 
could be made as capable navigators as any otliei people We have decidedly the 
right sort of men and all that is required is to educate them and tiain them in the 
pi oner way The first thing that Japan did when she began to oiganise hei carrying 
trade was to train up her own men in modern methods Eor this purpose selected men 
iffer a preliminary training were sent to serve on foieign vessels till thej acquired 
the necessary knowledge and experience to man and navigate their own steamers 
J 'uan and other maritime nations have established institutions for the special training 
of their navigators and seamen Take for instance the example of Belgium, that 
dear little country that has su&eied so much in this terrible war Almost every 
important seaport in Belgium maintains institutions for the training of fishermen and 
seamen known as Ecoles professionelle de peche subsidees par I’Etat (piofp'-sional 
fisheiy schools subsidised by the State), I’Ecole de pupilles de la peche O'- well as the 
higher navigation schools supported by the State at Antwerp and Ostend The first 
of these are types of schools engaged in the professional education of young lads who 
may become fishermen, but as every fishei-man ought to have a knowledge of navigation 
the piogramme of study includes a knowledge of language (Erench or Flemish) arith- 
metic, geography, hygiene and such technical subyects as elements of navigation includ- 
ing rules of the road, signalling with flags and lamps, telegraphy (including wireless 
in advanced classes), making of ropes, nets, etc ,, structure and working of a steam 
boiler and engine The lads are admitted into those institutions when they are about 
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10 years old and have alreadj-- passed through the oidinaiy elementaiy schools and 
learnt to read and vrite After being trained for about 6 3’^ears in these institutions 
thej are sent out as appi entices in fishing vessels for fui-ther practical training and experi- 
ence, and on the completion of their appientice course are examined by a Board appointed 
by Government uho grant them certificates of competencj to serve as regular hands on 
boaid fishing vessels After serving as seamen 01 engine 100m hands for a few 3 ears more 
those uho wish to undergo a further course of training 3oin the higher schools of 
navigation and jiass out as q^ualified navigators and marine engineers It will be seen 
that general education is an important factor in imparting a thorough training and in 
India also the same should be done and the pupils taught English and the general 
subjects before their technical training commences, especially in the case of pupils 
who uish to undeigo the higher courses in navigation and become masters of ocean 
going vessels Such institutions can be established in India without any serious difii- 
cultv and the sooner our public spirited men undertake it the bettei it will be 

{fo he read in connection with ansioei to Q 60 ) 

' We had expeiience of i big fishery concern in this Piovince pioving a failuie 
though it was run b3 a compau3 with the assistance of a business man of great ability 
-and with the lielp of scientific experts They failed mainly because they had no knowl- 
edge of the local conditions Though a big cQmpan3 , backed b3' business ability, expert 
skill, and financial lesources, failed, the same indu&tr3' is now being earned on b'v nearly 
250 small factories on the coast under the guidance of the Eisheries Department As 
for business men getting into a gioove and not being able to take a- wider new of things 
the follouing ma3 be cited as an example The European firms on the coast who have 
been suppljing manure and other lequiiements to the planters have, for more than 
half a centurj, been buying fish manure prepared according to the most primitive, 
wasteful, and oftensive method of sun-di3'ing on the open beach This unavoidabl3’’ 
contained a large proportion of sand and a high percentage of fat which made it a low 
grade manure Though the manufacture of fish manure b3’- the simple method of boiling 
the gieen fish and extracting the oil from it has been carried on in other countries 
mud apparently known to Europeans, no attempt was ever made to introduce such 
improved methods on the coast but they were satisfied with what the ignorant fishermen 
supplied them 


On\L Evidence, 2 nd Februarx 1917 

StrF H Stcuarb — Q How long have you been an Assistant Director of Fisheries^ — 
-A About the middle of 1908, I was appointed as Personal Assistant to Sir Frederick 
Nicholson After I returned from Europe in 1914 I was made an Assistant Director 

Q After 30U joined as Personal Assistant, 5'-ou uent to Europe to study the 
question? — A I was sent to Europe by Government 

Q To what particulai places did you go specially ^ — A I went all over Great Britain 
and Ireland I have been up in Norway as fai as Bfeigen I have also gone to Holland, 
Belgium, Germanj and France I know the Brittany coast 

Q On what sort of lines did 30U set to work^ — A I went to see the things for 
myself 

Q To find out their methods ^ — A Yes I went out fishing m3 self to leain the 
thing 

Q You tell us quite clearly in your evidence about the difficulties that at present 
exist in regard to the existing agencies for financing the fishing industry It looks 
■very unsatisfactory and very hard on the people uho are engaged in it and your remedy 
IS to start co-operative societies Have you got any co-operative societies already estab- 
lished*’ — A Wo have got two established and last week I have sent in an application 
■for the starting of another * 

Q Is that for fishermen only ? — 4 Yes 

Q Is it for purposes of credit 01 to help them to market the fish ? — A It is mostly 
for credit purposes They are not encouraged to borrow money from the central 
banks We are trying to make them create their own capital We make them pay 
monthly deposits of one rupee or half a rupee and thus they have to create a capital of 
their own It will take four or five years by the time that they are able to collect a 
decent sum 

Q Is the society to help them in any other way? — A As the money comes in 
we distribute them in small loans 

1/7 C E Low — Q Is that obligatory saving or contribution towards the share P — ■ 
-A It goes towards the share capital 


Since this eyidonce was recorded eight more eooifatiee have "been organised 
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h\r F \H Stcuart — Q You tell us about the fisb canmiig factory uliicL you 
describe as being botb a pioneer factor} and aKo i dcmonsfi ition fucloi} and jou 
think that it is ^clJ useful as a demonstration fictoij Do the people round about 
who aie engaged in the indusfij (ouie md ste hou the tilings aic uorked -' — A We do 
not encourage the oidinaij people to tike up the c inning indusli} If requires n good 
deal of scientific knoulodgo Jt would not do to encouiage the oidiiinr^ fisliei folk 
to take up such a delicate industr} 

Q It IS hardlj i deunonstialion facton then? — 1 We luno got a liuiope in him now 
who have taken it up as i big conccin But tlieie was an old faetoij managed bj i 
Frenchm in in ilalabai itself, in Walie Those people wanted to sell it ofi and for a 
long tune thej were not able to get anj puiebnseis I’lic piesent jteople enne out 
and were guided by the success of the Goicrnnient fisheries That wis not thought worth 
doing bj otheis So the} weic encouraged to lake if up 

Q Aic the} Europeans'’ — 4 Yes The inaiiagii of flu factoi\ Ins applied to us 
sescial tunes and wo base been gning linn a lot of infoiniation 

Q Aic the} a local firm® — 1 The} arc i ("Madias firm of inipoitancc 
Q You aie the honoiai} managei of the Biahnio Saina} Pool schools and tho 
Socretar} of the Depiessed Classes iSfission Soeiots You take i gieal intirest in the 
woik of night schools for hel[)ing poor jieople Do lou find that night schools are 
successful, that tho bo}h and loung nun who (oine to them are able to jn\ their full 
attention to studies aflti thc> hue been working all d i\ — 1 AVe gi\t them half 
an lioui or an houi In tho beginuiiig the} feel it somewhat difiieult to attend but gra- 
duall} they take to it The\ could casil} attend foi an lioui or half an hour 

Q AA''hnt do }ou teach theinP — 4 AA'^e teach thein leading and writing the seina- 
cular and arithmetic If bo^s aro aci} earnest wo also teach them to read and WTito 
English ’ 

Q You do not tench them nin technical subjects? — 1 Oui efiorts are confined 
to Jlndras AA''e hue got the boas emjiloaed m aarious factories 

<3 You lefei to tho desii ibilita of Goaerniuont insjioctioii ind eertifieatcs of quality 
with loferenee to the tisli enniiing industr} to jiieacnt adultenilioii Is tliere am thing 
of that soit now in OMstenoe at ill^ — 4 Ko 

Q Cured fish howeaei bad it uiaa be mar he sold*’ — 1 Ycs In fict oidinnr} 
fish-cuiing IS (onsidored an objet tioinble tiade Esjiorteis if thoa w int to stoic ediblo 
fish within Municipal limits lune to take out a lieciicc pa}iiig hcas} fees 

Q You then m} ‘As legards the fish-iuiiiig industn I would stiongh adiocate 
the modification of tho i tiles legulafing the issue of diit} Iree salt in the fish-curing 
jards in this Piesideiio} and tint thea ilia's be unde similar to those in force in tho 
Ilombai Piosidc'uei ’ Ariiat aio the rules in foieo theio now ^ — A There aic about 120 
fisli-cuiiiig aaids all along the toast In the west eoisl there is a largm numboi The 
fishermen lune to bung then fish atlei being eleined into llie cnclnsuies where tho 
Government Salt Depaitment issues siU at a fired jiropoition for the aanous kinds of 
fish 

Q Ilnae the} got to be cuied in the Goacinmint }imls ? — A Yes It has got to 
be kept foi a night uid then it is taken out of the salting tubs tin ne\t dna and dried 
and it will be allowed out of the •\aid onh on tlie thud ikn In Bomba} there aio 
no strict rules logaiding the jiiopoition of salt_ In Bombas a quantity of fish is brought 
by a cuiei and ho saas that be wants so inueli of salt, half a maund oi one maiind or 
whatever it is The ofiicers do not caio to know what propoition he is using for n 
particular qunntita of fish ITc is at libeit} to take it awaa after eight or ten dnas or 
even earlier 

Q Ho has to take Ins fish to the Goaeinment jardP — A Yes He is at hbeit-v to 
take it away even the aeiy next daa These people being small capitalists or no capita- 
lists at all, they want to dispose of then goods as quickh ns possible All these rules 
have been made to protect the intoicsts of the lescnue 

Q You icfei to education again and lou sa} that the depaitment has alrenda 
started a small school at Tanur wheic the fishei lads when they return from sea after 
then da-v’s laboui are taught the three P’s and some technical subjects The fishing 
hours are aeiy long Don’t the-i go awa'j at dna bieak? — A Yes 

Q When do they get back ? — A B} noou or 1 o’clock Oi sometimes it mav bo 
the otbei way They may go out in the noon and come in the oaoning Sometimes 
they go in the night and come in the inoniing There are no fixed houis 

Q Aie they taking advnntigc of the school? — A Wo have got a sufficient number 
of boys who nio quite intolhgout and who base improied consideiably 

Q Do you think that the fishing classes aie taking advantage of this school and 
that their level of intelligence is rising ? — A The school is onl-j of two oi three years 
st inding 
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Q But IS that not your idea, that if you give them a little elementaiy education, 
get them out of the clutches of the monej lenders and make them shake oil the propen- 
sity to drink, jou could gieatly alleviate their condition P — A Most of them aie Muham- 
madans at Tamil and thej do not drink But all the same they spend the money in 
some waj or othei as soon as thej get it 

Mr C E Low — I should like to confine myself now to the west coast Are there 
anj’ primary schools for these fishermen’s children P — A They aie very few There 
are hardly any schools in the fishing villages In hig cities like Calicut and Tellicherry 
the Municipality maintains small schools, not necessarily for the fisher hoys 

Q Do a number of the fisher boys attend the Municipal primaiy schools in CalicutP 
— A Yes A small number of Hindu fisher hoys but hardly any Muhammadan boys 
Q Ale there any in BeyporeP — A No school 
'Q They do not go to school there P — A Very few go 
<3 Where IS the nearest school? — A About two miles away 

Q Is that considered out of the way foi the hoysP — A For most of the boys it is 
out of the V ay' 

Q Do y'ou think that pressure should be brought to hear? — A As fai as this coast 
IS concerned there is no necessity for any pressure at this stage 

Q Then is regards secondary education m how many places on the Malabar coast 
are there middle schools to which hoys are likely to go? — A They are in Mangalore, 
Tellicherry', Cannanore, Calicut and Cochin 

Q Is the middle school maintained by' the municipality P — 4 Yes 
Q And high schools P — A Most of the Municipalities have got high schools 
Q Do the fishei classes take adaantage of these? — 4 Very few ‘ 

Q Do the more well-to-do iinong the fisher folk trv to get their children supeiior 
education? — A Yes Very few of them 

Q Do they send them to high schools P — A Only veiy few 

Q What are the things that you have tried to teach them? — A We have tried to 
teach them such things as the mending of nets, the making of nets, making twines, 
carpentry , the curing of fish and such othei subjects 

Q And do they get any literary training? — A Wc teach them the three It’s We 
cannot get them always We get hold of them when it is convenient for them 

Q Do you teach them to repair nets and make strings by their own indigenous 
methods or by improved methodsP — A Wo teach them slightly' impioved methods We 
have got a net machine for thou use 

Q You say' that you have coritsponded with the Imperial Institute in London 
You also say that business people do not resort to it so freely because it is away from 
the business centre Have you cvei had anything to do with the Commercial Intelli- 
gence B'laiicli of the Board of Trade which is located in the city of London? — A All 
that we have got from the Commercial Intelligence Branch is the addresses of some 
busmens people We sent samples of oui oil to the Imperial Institute and they were 
exhibited When we advertised that in Loudon we came to know that though samples 
arc exhibited there business men asked that samples may he sent out direct to them 
Q The Commercial Bianch of the Board of Tiade hold exhibitions at which people 
attend P — A We hav'c never tried that 

Q Don’t you think that “would he a good thing to doP — A Yes There might be 
more possibility of success 

Q It would he useful if y'ou, had a place somewhere in London where you could 
exhibit some of your samples P — A Yes 

Q What sort of things in paiticularP — 4 Fish oil, and fish meal or guano to some 
extent and other fishery products, e g , fish maws 

Q That is only because you cannot get your market for fish meil in this countiyp — 
4 Theie is an export tiade to the East 

Q Don’t you think it would be much better if you could sell it in this country If 
you cannot do it, the Agricultural Department could do it for you P — A They are trying 
it as manure Even this guano, if it is prepared with greater care before the fish gets 
tainted can be used as cattle food I was told that in the southern parts of Russia the 
peasants use fish meal as food ^ 

Q You say that you are the Honorary Manager of the Brahmo Samaj Pool schools 
and the Secretary of the Depressed Classes Mission Society Where are these bodies 
working P — A In Madras We are trying to peisuade the mufassal people also to do 
such work 

Q To a great extent the hoys that come are usually children of the mill hands and 
so forth P—4 Yes 

Q Have you come across any of the hoys working in the Buckingham and the 
Carnatic Mills P — A They mostly deal with them themselves We have also got a school 
in that neighbourhood 
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Q Haie jou seen anything of tlie efiect of the BucLingliam and Carnatic Mills on 
the boys in their after life Do they turn out a bettei class of boys, a better class of 
■worimen P — A I do not hnow as regards their being bettei workmen Their behaviour 
IS quite improved There is no doubt about that 

Q What sort of things do you teach in these Madras schools P — A We teach only 

literaiy subjects such as reading, wilting and arithmetic We have got our uhole tune 

woikers also who lecture on vaiious subjects such as hygiene, tempeiance and so forth 
We get hold of the parents also 

Q Do you get the parents to come to these night schools P — A We hare men of 
eaen thirty-five years of age attending But that is aeij raie _ - 

Q In your answer to questions 64 to 66, you say' that the eential leseaich institute 

mil preient oveilapping of expeiiincntal woik and that the lesults aimed at in any 
particular investigation could be made use of in any othei province and then you say 
in answei to questions 71 to 74 that the central Imperial technological and science insti- 
tute should issue bulletins oi othei publications which would contain information 
legarding investigations that are being made bj various people and that this may 
pjrevent overlapping to some extent P Do you lealise that if ymu give each province 
its own set of experts, theie is bound to be overlapping? — A As regards investiga- 
tions, if a pel son has taken up some investigation, you cannot stop him and say 
that some body else is doing it What I meant was that there might be co-operation 
A peison may be doing some investigation in Madris and you cannot possibly prevent 
another person in Bengal who may be doing the same investigation 

Q Don’t you think it would be waste of money and staft unless theie is some oiga- 
nization which mil co-ordinate the activities of the vaiious provinces p — A Yes A 
central institute like that might ask the difteient people in the laiious parts of the- 
coantry to take up paiticular lines of investigation 

Q Supposing one local Government want to entertain a certain expert who is alsa 
wanted in another province and supposing that the two pi ounces both entertain the- 
sinie kind of expert? — A If there is no work then they should not entertain the men 
As regards industrial work, I think there will be sufficient work for most of the experts 
Q Suppose a local Goveinment wants to enteitain a glass expert and another local 
Government also wants to entertain a glass expert, would it not be better that the two 
glass experts should be made available for the senuce of all the local Governments? — 
A I think the local Governments must have then own experts 

Q Take glass for example We have got a man foi the United Pi evinces who 
calls himself a glass expert The Government of India calls him so You cannot have 
such a man as glass expert because he cannot be an expert in all kinds of glass-making 
Theie aie many’’ kinds of glass-making which we vant to intioduce in this country 
Q Would it not be a waste if all the provinces enteitained the same kind of glass 
expert® — A Will the different piovinces have the patience to wait® I think the 
experts might be in some central institute where they^ may try experiments that are 
required for the various provinces The different provinces might have their men trained 
there 

bir D J Tata — Q Could you tell us a little more about the fish manure, — how it 
IS prepared, how it is sold and what sort of market you have created for it? — A There 
ace two kinds of fish manure The fish manure is got principally out of the sardine, and 
it times enormous quantities of sardine fish are caught on the west coast At certain, 
seasons they become very fat, and then it is difficult to cure them with any salt, oi even 
if cured it cannot be stored away for many days They become brittle and the whole 
thing becomes a pulpy mass owing to the 'presence of the fat Hence people dry it as 
manure on the beach as soon as the boats come in by simply scattering it on the sand 
The sardines are about seven oi eight inches long They allow them to dry for two or 
three days They then gather them and weigh them and send them away They are 
then sold 

Q Simply the fish is sold® — A Yes, after it is dried in the beach 
Q It IS then sold as manure ® — A Yes 

Q For how long is this going on® — A This is going on for the last 40 or 50 
1 ears 

Q And by whom is this used as manure P — A By the planters It is sent mixed 
with other things according to the requirements of the planters More than 75 per cent 
IS exported to Colombo and also to Japan 

Q Does Colombo act as a port of call? — A There is certain home consumption 
in Colombo also 

Q On what crops are they used® — A Coffee and tea plantations 
Q And the planters there use it® — A Yes 

Q Is that dessicated® — A It is not dessicated by the exporter They have got 
agency houses who supplv the planters They have got several mills 
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Q Tliej grind it into meal'' — A It becomes almost powdeiy They mix it uith 
asbes There is a lot of sand — ^20 to 30 pei cent wbicb adheres to it and this cannot 
be easilj got iid oft 

Q How do they make guano from it^* — A By boiling the fish in special vats, and 
then 3 on can skim ofi the first class oil on the top You get a light coloured oil, and 
the residue Is put in coir bags Thej' aie simply squeezed in hand presses 

Q And that foims the fish guano® — A Yes 

Q That IS not again cut up ^ — A It does not want to be cut up again 

Q Theie is no mixtiue of anj thing else® — A They mix it according to the 
requirements of the planters It does not want much handling afterwards It is a 
leij light powder and even in the course of packing it breaks up 

Q You also tal]^ of the outei coverings of the piawn shells Is that also a good' 
manure® — A Yes, for fiaiit trees A laige quantitj of prawns is also caught in the 
backwaters The local people catch these Thej' drj it and then take oft the shells and 
separate the flesh The flesh is largely exported to Burma, and the shells aie sold as 
manure 

Q In answer to question 110 jou saj' ‘ As regards the fish-curing industiy I would 
stiongly advocate the modification of the rules legulatmg the issue of dut^ free salt in 
the fish-cuiing jards in this Piesidency, and that they maj be made similar to those 
in the Bombar Presidencj' Can jou tell us exactly what the rules are® — A We hare 
got that out 

Q Could you let us have a short note on it ? — A Yes * 

Hon’hle Sir R N MooLerjcc — Q In jour answer to question 9 you saj that the 
fishing industrj has been hampered by the existing financial agencies and yon desciibe 
the difficulties of fishermen who are in the hands of Sowcais Don’t you think that an 
Act would be very desiiable to remedy this state of things? — A The best way is to 
form co-operative societies Government will advance monej to such societies and 
individual members could borrow from the society 

Q Don’t jou think an Act would help® — A I do not think that legislation would 
iie veiw suitable 

Q In legard to your idea of sending people like fishemien and blacksmiths to 
England and other countnes, jou saj that you could educate them and send them 
to England with scholarships Don’t j on think that these men will come with swelled 
heads and would not work with thou hands? — A Some of them mar But most of them 
will be better for it 

Sir F H Stewart — Q AVhom do jou want to send® Is it the woikmen oi the 
supeiwisoi s ? — A I would send both 

Tion’ble Sir R Y Mookcijcc — Q Will not the ordinary workman who goes to 
England come back with a swelled head? — A Some of them might 

Mr A Ghattevton — Q Could jou not get the kind of man here® — A I shall express 
cleailj what I have got to say I came across a German in England, an engraver He 
w.ib getting about Es G oi 7 a dav I saw his work The exact work could be done 
here bv a man who gets about Es 40 or 50 a month 

0 Then whj send the men home® — A The man heie takes a long time The 
other man adopts up-to-date methods 

Q Foi practical purposes it would be aeij- difficult to select an artisan and send 
liim to England and educate him theie AVhen he comes out here he will have to work 
on the same footing? — A I have no idea of factories I am speaking of cottage 
industries For example the goldsmiths oi carpenters in Madias who worli. in gioups — 
fathci, sons, cousins, etc , in their own houses If one of tliem is sent foi training to 
foieign countries in the use of up-to-date tools and modem methods the indushv will 
be benefited as he will ]oin the group on his return 

Hon’hle Sir R N MooLerjee — Q That man as soon as he returns from England 
w ill not go to the cottage industry He will want to be a gentleman ® — A If he becomes 
a gentleman the countrj need not be sorry foi it He may at the same^ime be a bettei 
workman 

Q Has anj thing been done to revive the shipbuilding industry® — A Yesterdaj I 
showed vou some new boats being built at Beypore and Calicut 

Q What sort of boats? — A Country sailing boats carrying 200 to 300 tons 
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Sir F H Steioait — Q Has any attempt been made to do^anj'tbing bigger? — A 
I beard that m Cocbin and Coringa they weie able to make vessels of larger size 
Q Hoir many tons P— Hour hundred to 500 tons 

Q Those things that we saw in the beach jesterday, how many tons can they 
hold P — A About 250 or 300 tons 

Mr A Chatterton — Q You are the Assistant Director of Fisheries Do you carry 
on the general administi ative woik of the department P — A Under Sir Frederick 
Hicholson 

Q Is there work going on in the east coast P — A ATi Hornell is doing a certain 
amount of work in connection with chank fisheries and pearl fisheries, as well as ceitain 
matters connected with the economic condition of the fishing folk and tlie divers 

Q He IS working at TuticonnP — A His jurisdiction comes as far as Tanjore and 
Chingleput 

Q He IS an expert in charge of the pearl and chank fishenes? — A He was origi- 
nally in Colombo 

Q Is there nothing going on beyond 3Ir Hornell’s jurisdiction? — A I have been 
visiting the Northern Circais coast and trying to do some co-operative and social work 
in Cocanada and Uppada 

Q No experimental work has been tried P — A No 

Q Is anything going on in Madras in connection with fishing P — A There is a 
proposal to send some of the west coast men and introduce their boats and nets in the 
east coast, specially in Madras Harbour where they will be able to do some good work 
Q How far out do the fishermen go to sea at the present time P — A Going about 12 
or 15 miles Thej must anyhow get back the same day 

Q How far out do they commonly fishP — A Mostly within two or three miles At 
times when they follow some shoals and go in puisuit of it they go even 15 miles 

Q This sardine fishing is very uncertain? — A The movements of the shoals are 
very uncertain 

Q Is there any record kept of the quantity of fish manure that has been manu- 
factured during the last 30 or 40 years? — A None except what you get in the trade 
returns 

Q Is it true that only a comparativelj small quantity goes to Japan? — A The 
majoi portion is exported and some of it goes to Japan 

Q The materials for fishing are constructed locally?- — A Boats and nets, yes 

Q "What materials do they useP — A They use cotton as well as sunn hemp for 
making nets 

Q Do they spin it themselves? — A The fishei women do it with their fingers 
Q What do they use for preserving the cotton P — A They use a green leaf (Cleroden- 
dron merne) and make a decoction of it by boiling and the nets are dipped in it 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulhlioy Cvrnmbhoy — Q You say here that when dutj free salt 
was introduced in fish-curing yards, it was taken advantage of by petty merchants 
belonging toother castes who started fish-curing on their own account P — A "Yes That is 
so Other people have come in largely now 

Q Do thej now form a larger proportion P — A Yes The fish-curing was mostly 
carried on by the fisher women The women took hold of it as soon as the catches weie 
landed and if it was a small quantity they sold it as fiesb fish If it was a largc 
quantity, they cured it with the salt earth which thej used to gather from the s'>line 
fields For the larger kind of fish, they used the bezaar salt before the tax on salt was 
increased 

Q Now you sai cuiing has been taken up by other people P — A Yes When the 
fish-ciiiing -^ards were established by Government, the fisher women would not go 
there because they weie very timid to do so 

Q Are they employing these people in the Madras Company? — A That is only for 
fish-canning and does not require the services of a large number of women 

Q Have you got a school for the fisher class P Is there only oneP — A Yos A 
proposal IS before Goi ernment for starting more schools 

Q Do you think that with education they will improie? — A Yes We will be 
able to get from them a better hearing in matters relating to the improvement of their 
industry 

Q If they know how to read, they could read books relating to fishing and learn 
things for themselves P — A Yes 
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Q Speaking about. the museums jou saj that the pnces of the articles ought to 
he mentioned Don’t you think that that is a very big order ? Prices always change ^ — 
A Eien non our prices aie marked on the fishery products We say that it vanes so 
much, saj from 2* to 5 annas per lb , etc 

Q What is the use of the prices given m this waj ^ You say that jou have 
started temperance societies Poi what classes have thej been formed ? — A They are 
mostly for Hindus and Christians who are addicted to dunk In South Hanara we 
have a few temperance societies 

Q Started hj whom? — 4 By a few of the leading men of the community under 
our guidance 

Mr A Chattcrton — Q Haae these societies any effect on them ? — A On Hew Tears’ 
Day every jear they take a vow before their shrine that they will abstain from drink 
in the course of that year 

Sir F H Stcuart — Q Do thej manage to keep itP — A Yes They tie a red 
string round then neck in token of having taken the vow 

Q You say that there is a society which in addition to stopping drink has also 
undertaken the collection of sums of monej which the members have saved by giving 
up drink and that this money is again given out to them Don’t you think that this 
might have a bad effect on_ them ? — A Ho We want to get it registered as a co-opera- 
tive society 

Q That will be a slow process ? — A Yes 

Hon’hle SirFaznlhlioy Citrrvtnhlwy — Q Have you thought of giving these fishermen 
compulsors education ^ — A I would not make it compulsoiy at this stage 

Q Then you say that the Dnector of Industries should he a non-expert official? Do 
j ou want him to be a member of the Indian Civil Service ^ — A He should have adminis- 
trative experience whether ho is a member of the Indian Civil Seriice or not 

Mr A Ghdtterton — Q Whj do you think that an expert would not have adminis- 
trative experience *’ — A If he has it, then by all means he can be employed 

Q You say that there will be no difficulties in getting our boys into factories in 
England ® Do you know if they take them into factories ? — A 1 speak specially of our 
artisans That is my humble opinion So far as mj enquiries in London and some 
other big cities go, I think the thing can be attempted successfully 

Sir F H Stcwari — Q Is it only the sardine that is used for the fish manure? — A 
There are other kinds of fish also as well as fish offal and waste of which there is a lot 
Q Do you extract the oil from the sardine and leave the residue separate** — ^A 
Yes That is according to the new method 

Q Can you not make this manure from any sort of non-edible fish? — A Such fish 
IS not plentiful There is a fish called mackerel That is also converted into manure 
when it is a ery cheap 

Q Do you get shoals along the East coast also*' — A Yes On the Horthern Circars 
coast, on the Godavari, Cocanada and Waltair coast 

Sir D J Tata — Q Has theie been any attempt to find occuirence of these shoals, 
as to where they occur and when they occur? — A The non-occurrence of these shoals 
near the Hadras coast may he due to the fact that there are no large rivers in the 
Clnngleput and Hellore districts The idea is that riveis wash down to the sea so much 
of food-stuff Higher up at Masulipatam, these occur 

Q The banks are also feeding places ? — A That has not been investigated 

Has there been any attempt to find out the causes which affect the occurrence 
of shoals** — ^A Ho practical investigation has been made 

Mr C E Low — Q Do the central banks finance the fishing co-operative societies? — 
A We aie not encouraging the fishing people to borrow We want to make them first 
to create their own capital by means of small monthly compulsoiy contributions 

Q Haa e you any supplementary remarks to make ? — A There is another point that 
I would like to bring to the notice of the Commission We have got some very expert 
local blacksmiths 'They make excellent kni\es I might submit this knife foi insnec- 
tion (lYitness handed in a knife foi inspection by the members} It costs about 14 
annas If they arc trained accoiding to modem methods in the use of improved 
tools and appliances they will make it still better The cheap knives that aie brought 
into thi"! countrj' spoil this industiy I am in favour of preventing the importation of 
very cheap articles There is the enamel waie for example There is great economic 
waste The average life of an enamel vessel is very short The poor ryot out of 
Ignorance buys it 
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Additional Weitten Evidence ' 

(Submttied a/ier O) al examtnaiton ) \ 

Rules eegulatinq the woeking op pish-oueing yards 

In Bombay. In Madras. 


1 G-ovornment pays for tlie cost of the 
site, buildings, fence, etc , v/hen a yard is to be 
nev ly opened and pays all charges for main- 
taining them 


2 Salt IS issued for curing to any person 
who brings fish into the ya'd and there are no 
recognized ticket-holders 


3 Salt IS issued at a uniform price of 
8 annas per inaund 


4 The recognized latio is a maximum of 
one inaund of salt for every three maunds of 
fish, big or small, any excess that is left aftoi 
the day’s curing being delivered back to the 
yard ofiioer for safe oustody and return foi 
futuie use 

5 Each consignment of fish is not lo- 
qmred to be kept separate in the process of 
curing but several batches, oven of different 
days, may be mixed up 

6 Eish that is cured undei the local sys- 
tem 18 retained in the yard only for a day, e g , 
fish that IS salted in the morning, noon or 
night IS washed and passed out the next mor- 
ning, and the fish is not dried before removal 
fioin the yard In case the cuier finds it 
impossible to remove the fish next day, he is 
allowed to keep it in the yard and if the 
quantity of salt already issued is found in- 
sufficient more salt will be issued for cming 
it 

7 The subordinates (karkuns and peons) 
who are in charge of fish-ounng yards are 
provided with quarters very near the yard 
and are always on the spot when the fish 
arrives 


1 When a yard is to be newly opened 
Government acquires the site for it under the 
Land Acquisition Aot and puts up the buld- 
ings, fence, etc , but all the chaiges for these 
are recovered from the curers by a cess levied 
on them, e g , if the usual price of salt is only 
10 annas per maund the curers have to pay 
10 annas plus 2 annas cess till such time as 
whole of the amount inv ested by Government 
for constructing the yard is recouped In fact 
the opening of a yard will be sanctioned only if 
the appbeants guarantee that they will take a 
sufficient quantity of salt and thereby ensure 
that Government will not sustain any loss 
This arrangement throws the burden of pay- 
ing the cost of constructing the yard on those 
curers who resort to it when newly opened 
and the others who join it after the Govern- 
ment have recouped their original investment 
are free from payment of this cess 

2 Any one who wants duty-free salt has 
to become a registered ticket-holder of the 
yard and if he fails to carry on any curing 
operations for a period of six months his ticket 
will be eanoelled and no more salt issued to 
him 

3 The price vanes in different localities 
from As 6-8 to As 10 per maund and when 
such variations occur in adjoinmg districts, 
e g , Malabar As 10 and South JTanara 
As 6-8 the cuiers who have to pay the higher 
rates are at a great disadvantage in selling 
their cured fish 

4 The ratio varies oonsiderablv from 1 5 

to 1 10 for purely local methods of cure 

The cureis must use all the salt issued to them 
for a particular batch of fish and on no account 
keep any balance for future use 

5 Bach batch even of the same day should 
be kept separate till they are dried and 
removed from the yard 

6 All fish except those cuied under the 
special Oolombo and Ratnagiri methods must 
be fully dried and leraoved only on the third 
day Hence moist cured fish which is much 
superior to the hard dried fish as regards 
nutritive properties cannot be cured in these 
yards Moreover two or three days’ detention 
in the yard is a hardship to the ourer as he 
cannot dispose of the fish if there is a demand 
foi it the very next daj 

7 The subordinates in charge of fish-ounng 
jard on the West Coast where the cunng 

- operations are earned on on a very large scale 
are not provided with quarters and they live 
at some distance fiom the yard 
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Witness No 249 

Sir riiEDERiCK Nicholson, k c i e , Honorary Director of Fisheries, Madras 

Written Evidence 

bectton 1 — I assume, as question 5 seems to assume, that financial aid by Govern- imanoi^aid 
ment is recognised ns necessaiy in fostering neiv oi developing old, stunted, or station- 
ai^ industiies in India The method is so universal outside of Great Britam, or in Gieat 
Biitaiu in foiTuer days and again undei new ideas in lecent days, that the point need 
not be labouied , Ii eland, Japan, Canada, Australia and Germany are all cases in point 

As legal ds the paiticular method, I considei that no hard and fast rule can he laid 
doun, each industry, and even each case, requiies its own method of aid As mentioned 
in Section X, it is a universal lule in Germany and Austria that all spending depart- 
ments of Government shall purchase home products almost exclusively, and this has 
been highly beneficial, defects under local competition, were temporary, and competi- 
tion led lapidly to perfection Similarly in India, for many articles such as those of 
stationeiy. Government vould best foster the concerned industries (1) by expert 
enquiry and experiment if necessary, e g , in pieparing and standardizing inks, gums, 
pencils, etc , (2) by contracting to purchase indigenous goods up to the required 
standard Again, in some cases a grant-in-aid is the best method Suppose an industry 
like that of distilling essential oils is considered not only possible but desirable and a 
reputable person of sufficient knou ledge and seiious intention proposes to make a 
preliminary experimental investigation, then foi such matters as the purchase of 
exueiimental stills, the planting, preparation, or collection of raw materials, and the 
cost of experiment, a grant-in-aid would be a suitable form of assistance For boats 
to be nevdy constructed for deep-sea fisheij ■work oi for supplv of motors, etc , to 
such boats or for navigation esoeciallj' coastwise, the tonnage bounty or mileage oi 
line subsidy, is the geneial rule For co operative fishery yards Government loans 
either in cash oi in the provision of premises, the loans to be recovered by annuities or 
in rental would be desirable- Hence I would say that all methods are in use and 
useful, and that the particular mode of financial assistance should depend entirely on the 
conditions 

I should add that in addition to the seven methods mentioned, there are other im- 
portant methods, such as the relief of a nascent industrj’’ from income tax until it has 
taken a distinct position, it is not merely the impost itself but the fear or fact of 
mistaken assessment that operates, I can gne actual facts Moreover, the acquisition 
and ginnt of suitable land bp Government would often be a great boon, to obtain a 
complete title to land under the Hindu oi Muhammadan Law is a very difficult matter, 
and a factory might be very awkwardh placed for no fault of its own, in two industrial 
cases within mj own luiow ledge litigation was constant for 19 years, m one case the land 
was bought at a civil court sale and after "isat improa ements had been made, several 
heirs under Hindu law set up consecutive daims, and much loss was incurred both in 
litigation and bj the prevention of further impiovements Since Government can 
uiiaei the Land Acquisition Act obtain ind gne a peifect title at once, a factory could be 
put up without feai of disturbance 

Government experts trained in Government factoiies and the data obtamed in such 
factories should also be placed at the disposal of nascent industiies, the whole large 
canning industry of Japan lesultcd from Goveinment experiments in a factory of its 
own, and its managei was then lent to the first private factory started which was one 
which I happened to inspect Another financial assistance is the admission of raw 
material, machinerj , chemicals, etc , free of duty, at all events for a given period, as 
noted under Section X there is a strong precedent in the admission duty free of soda 
ash and other chemicals for weaving factories oi mills 

Where Goaemment financial assistance is given in any shape Government 
should have the right of inspecting and auditing the accounts and the 
conduct of operations, but in mj opinion inteifcrence in the business is generally 
undesiiable Assistance in mone> or privileges should be given only after full enquiry' 
and when Goveiaiment is satisfied of the advisability, character, and prospects of the 
undertaking, and of the qualifications of the beneficiaiy, when this has been satis- 
factorily settled there should be as little interfeicnce as possible outside of ascertain- 
ing that the money is beinir spent as intended Eathei than take part in prnate 
factories Government must take certain risks, which, however, will be small if the 
whole matter has been thoroughh considered beforehand 

I am however in favour of Government pioneei factories in many cases as the Pioneer factories 
best form of assistance, i e , that Government instead of financing a proposed enteipiise 
Its loans or other grants, should take upon itself the risk and cost of expeiimental 
enquiries This appears to me necessary where the proposed industry, however desirable 
IS complicated oi demands such technical and business knowledge that it would in this 
country remain untouched if Goieinment will not stait it I may mention the cannery 
and the soap works now under me, a cannei's involves much technical knowledge both of 
fish, of bacteriology of cookeij, of mechanical plant and methods, and of markets and 
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public tastes, and, m India, tbeio is the unccitaintj o£ the ue" products being suitablo 
to the demand actual or potential Hence — ind because lisheij matters %sere neter c\oa 
considered bj capitalists — canniuij was utteilj untouched in this Presideucj except bj 
a Piench canner at nlahe, this exception gives point to tlie need for a Goiernincnt pioneer 
factoiT, for the scciccj luaintnined in the l-’iench factorj prevented nnj chance oi imita- 
tion by outsiders 

So also as legaids soap, in fact, without a soap boiling expcit it would be impossible 
to start the business, and soap boiling can onlj be learnt in a fatforj, unless, at con- 
siderable expenditure of time and money, men— whether Government servants or not— 
dolibeiately stait to Icaiii the work dc novo by experiment and f nlurc No private 
person— Indian at all events— would do this, and the soap industrv, cspcciall;y in view 
of commcicial uncertainties, would have icmaincd untouched but for Government citort 
If the hardoningof oils, the manufacture of jiaints and vainishes and other industries 
depending on applied chemistn am to bo rajiidly developed, then, although highly 
desirable and ven feasible, they will unless taken up by great capitalists who cm 
command the services of experts, etc , icquiro to be started under diiecl Gov eminent 
auspices, whether in the fust place at a technological branch of the Peseaich Institute, 
01 otheivvise 

It annears to mo a mistake to suppose that Government pioneer lactones should 
nocessaiily he closed or handed over to private enterprise ns soon as they have “ made 
then pioofs ” Technical and oven coinmercnl success arc not the onlv rairotis d'etre 
of such factories, hut tlie training up of expeits fiom managers to artisans, of instruotois, 
and pel haps inspectors , moi cover in many cases a pioneer factorv is a jil ice of industrial 
icsfaich and development in that particular industrv E g Government could 'ell its 
cannery tomoirow ( I have had otters) but it would lose its mam value not merelv ns 
a continual object lesson but as a place of instruction and experiment Canning though 
feasible foi many jears, did not develop because there was no one to spread the know- 
ledge of the ” seciefs of cnuning ” especially under Indian conditions , these h ul all to 
he terreted out hv the experimental woik of the factorj, and if it weie now handed over 
to a private linn the experience gained would jemain secret, and development again 
be arrested It is mj duty now to tram a Rcnos of men who will he capable of taking 
up the vvoik (two from Baroda and one from Travniicoro have studied nndei me) ns 
experts, moieover I have to tiain canning foremen, innistncs, soldcrors, packers, etc , 
and on the mechanical side, tinsmiths, and mechanics vvlio can woik delicate ninchinos 
for making “ sanitan ” (soldeiloss) cans lloieovcr, exponment is vonlinuous and 
no are incessautlv finding out new dilficultics, new methods, new recipes Again, 
when canning factories aie privately started there will have to he tinincd Government 
inspectors with rights of examining canneries, for of nil indiistiies this requires absolute 
cleanliness and honestv "When I sav that certain cheap einned foreign goods which 
I will not here specify, arc notoiiou'ly and, hv the price, nocessarilv* adulterated to an 
inciediblo degree, I am merely saving not only what is notorious but wfint was delibcratelv' 
stated to me by cannors out of India, and by recipes privntelv supplied to me while 
in the more serious matter of preventing the nncking of tainted fish, and the 
re-processmg of blown (decomposed) tins, etc , icgulaiive inspertion will coitainly bo 
necessary 

So also in sonp-makmg, it is noccssnrilv, to be a place of instruction where small 
folk can learn the soap “ nivsfeiv ” and give this Presidencv a Inrgoi elinnco of success- 
ful competition with the great 'Westem tinsls, it is probablv or at least possihh the 
small man, smaller even than in Germany and Austna working in a tiny factorv with 
pettv plant (e g , a one ton pan or even the cold process alone) with his own labour and 
supervision,, serving a small aioa, buvmg small parcels and tuming,.ovor Ins petty 
capital very rapidly, and sending Ins glycerine to a central refinery (at first in the 
Government factorv) who will do much for the industrv The Government soap factory 
will have woik for mnnv vears in experimenting on various soaps, on methods of f»lv- 
cerine recoven for small folk, on cheap plant for all the pioeesses including tmlct 
soap Hence, even if the next rear or two proves tccliiucal and commercial success 
I should ask foi its continuance as a place of industrial icsoarch and instruction 

On those analogies, I would sav that the closing or handing over of a Government 
pioneci f acton should in each case, depend on conditions local or individual to the 
industry and that no liaid and fast rule can he laid down That v\ as the rule adopted, 
I believe, in the gieal cinclionn industiy staited and developed hv Government also 
in the aluminium industry, viv , the relinquishment of the business when Government 
intervention oi instiuction irov no longer required In the moic complicated indusiries 
such as those of applied chomistiv, such relinquishment may be and would be dcfeired 
far longei than in simple mechanical industries 

Regal ding diflieulties in financing I can — outside of agriculture — only speak from 
my knowledge of the fishei-y industry the financing of this backward undeveloped in- 
dustry IS deploiahle, even worse than that of the small peasant, foi he has less tangible 
piopeity^ as socuiilv, and his habits conditions of life and industry, etc , are not con- 
ducive to thrift The matter vs very special and will he dealt with in detail during the 
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next feu jenis bj the Pisbeiy Depaitment, Fisbeiy Bulletin No IX gives some desciip- 
tion of methods and hardships, but it uould take long to give any idea of the vaiious 
haidships of the fishei-folk As a special depaitment of Government continuous in 
operations and system, is in charge of such pioblems, the financing of the fishei-folk may 
piobably be left to that department to do uhat is possible bj a caiefully considered 
industiial loan system, bj the promotion of co-operation, by the inculcation of thnft 
iiid temperance, and b-y education, these matters aio all in the first stage of experiment 
Co-operatioii is especiallj desirable amon^t these folk uhether as fishermen or curers, 
and a beginning has actuallj been made The Assistant Dnector, Mi V Govindan, will 
speciall3 mention this matter 

On question 14 I beg to record m3 strong opinion that in the matter of Indian 
iiidustiies ue aie bound to consider Indian interests firstly, secondly and thiidlj , the 
more so that, essential as it is nationaU3 to have agncultuie and industries develop 
side bv side, it may be found almost impossible in the face of the gieat industries and 
trusts or combines of Euiope and America, as elsewhere stated, even fan competition may 
luin an incipignt induslr3 , much nioie if the competition be that of goods, perhaps 
giavelv adulterated to s(ait with, and dumped at below cost price in India for the 
deliberate puipose of pi eventing or cnishinn Indian enterpnse, E g suppose soaps 
made b3^ a combine at 5,000 tons per week, the combine could dump soap on the Indian 
market at impossible rates and meich write oft the loss against their huge other profits, 
this viould ^iiin the potential soap industr3 however intrinsically suitable to the country 
and its conditions Hence I would ‘:a3 that no rules should be laid down limiting 
Govemment aid to desirable nascent industries, but that such aid should be opportunist 
and bo nuMicd to anv necessary extent on any necessary occasion, provided onl3 that 
Government has decided, on mature expert investigation, that the industry ought to 
become naturalized in India 

Section 11 — The Gdvcinment Eisheiics yard at Tauur is cxpciimcntal and demon- 
strational, and a proposal is now before Government to lake over the 120 so-called Govern- 
ment fish-curing 3nrds If taken over b3* Fisheries these 3'ardB will be gradually worked 
as demonstration cuiing 3ards, and thus reach the ordinary curers which is not the case 
at present 

'Jhe Government fish-oil and guano branch of the Tanur vard is also a demonstration 
facton and it is hoped that the 250 small factories which have come into being since 
1908 as the result of Government propaganda and example, will now develop their 
methods on Ihe improved lines since adopted by the department 

On questions 25 to 27 regarding further industrial survey I consider that future 
survt3s should bo individual and not general I suiipose that the Department of In- 
dustries working in communication with those of agriculture and forests, and provuded 
with reference books and general reports, with various monorfranhs and district manuals, 
and aided b3 the museums and collections, etc, is now in a position to recoid and 
'talnilatc in a general wiv all the iesouice« of raw material, all the indigenous village 
industries and their condition, and all tho general conditions which givo promise of 
development citliei of the old or of now industncs 

Jfucli more however is needed for the infonnation of capital or of any one con- 
templating industrial operations in any specific industry which exists but is stunted 
or stationaiy, or which giycs 0113 reasonable promise of success Foi instance, the 
manufacture 'of bangle glass and bangles was common n few 3 cars ago but has been 
ousted, mainlv it would seem, b} Austrian glass Suppose the revival of this iiidustiy, 
coupled with a great development in form and ornamentation, and with subsidiary lines 
such as glass buttons, is desirable, then the suiarcy should, for example, examine the 
exact localities of the old industry and the reasons for such position, usually the 
presence of certain fusible earths, the local reasons for decay or stationariness of tho 
industiy such ns want or cost of fuel, restrictions or imposts on the digging of the 
earths, foreign imports, etc , the chiiactei, composition, and treatment of the law 
materials, the character of tho kilns and crucibles, the temperature, fuel and time required 
ftemperature is very low and tho crucibles arc those made by brass founders by elutriat- 
ing red eartlO, the compo'ition of the glass and its chaiactcristics such as ductility, 
fusibility, softness, woikmg temperature, natural and artificial colour , the cost of the 
glass mass the methods f working it into bangles, the present existence or otherwise 
of the -"Tofcssionnl class who work the glass, thou tiaining, pav or profits, conditions 
of labour, independence 01 subservience to monev lendcis or wholesale merchants, the 
business conditions of their trade and so on , finally a statement of probable improve- 
ments, the need for financial or expert aid, etc With such a report before him coupled 
with a correlated report on the imported articles, the Dnector of Industries would be in 
a position to say vvhat could, if anything, be done I mention this because I have seen 
reports in which the general survey missed the main business points, the Punalur paper 
mill of 20 to 30 vears ago would probably not have been started on an “ eta ” basis 
had there been a propel preliminaiT survey including, as one item the capacity or 
jncapacily of the “ eta ” in the matter of bleaching, a report legarding hamhoo fibre 
mentions its excellence and gives details foi its treatment but fails to mention the areas 
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(1) Tlie oiiginal idea 'nas to pioiide tlie home industries with a collection showing 
the supeiior mateiials, implements, methods, and products of foreign countries, so as 
to stimulate hettei home manufacture Advantage was taken of various exhibitions, 
piacticallj beginning vith that ot Hjde PaiL in 1861, to make useful collections lelatmg 
to the home industiies which at that time weie both scantj'- and in low condition, 
TTuittemberg at that time being mainly a poor agiicultural State This at once developed 
into a standing exhibition in uhich home and foieign products were shown side by side 
in view to comparison, this obiioush had also the adaantage of displaying to foreign 
iisitois and purchaseis the pioduets manuf ictuied in the State, andj;he Museum theiefore 
did double duty almost fiom the beginning 

The idea once started rapidly developed, soon aftei 1850 the Museum made collec- 
fions of impioved tools used abroad for eveij"- industry which was to be found in Wurttem- 
heig, especialh those used in the small industries and workshops, especial care was 
taken to demonstrate taste, solidita , and accuracy in workmanship, and sets of technical 
and decoiatne desio'ns and models were also provided Early results were seen in the 
nianufactuie of improved ueaviiig plant, pianos, locksmiths’ work, iron and other metal 
goods, toys, etc 

The Museum had nou become a permanent exhibition of home and foreign products 
and methods and pi int in all classes of industiy to be found in Wurttemberg, and it was 
lontmually eniiched bv purchases and gifts both of machines and goods, largely from 
the great Iiiteinational Exhibitions, and progress uas specially indicated by the exhibi- 
tion side by side of old and of improied methods, plant and products 

The Museum seemed singularly free from red-tape Admittance was of course fi'ee, 
md an Inspector in eveiy room enabled a visitoi to inspect, handle, and measure, etc , 
any items uhich he uished to examine thoroughly manufacturers uere permitted to 
boiiou for three weeks am ohyect useful in then business, and a “ Suggestion book ” 
was provided in uhich am visitoi could suggest the procuring of further samples or 
ob]ects in this war the public was taught how to use the collections to best advantage 
^toreoiei the authoiities permit a complete trade collection to be exhibited in charge of 
an expert at a manuf aetuiing centre, on sufficient demand being made 

The catalogues uere, of couise, most detailed and accurate Everything was entered 
nc(oiding to the division (12 in number) in winch it appeared , and the explanatory 
lemaiks were so full that the catalogue assumed the character of a general technological 
work This was specially the case in industries such as cement, pottery and earthenware 
glassuare, non and steel goods and metalluigy in general, weapons, the manufacture of 
locks, rope making (hemp and wire) lacquer and varnishes, tanning, weaving, knitting, 
paper etc , the nature of the raw materials used then places of production, etc being 
also given The stages of development from crudity to perfection in each industry were 
expressly shown, and even the sev«'ial steps in manufactuie so that the show provided 
nbiect lessons in nractical industiy leiy useful to those who, working an industry in 
its louei stages desiied to improve their methods and products 

Machines and tools suitable to the several industries ns well as tool-making machinery 
were liberally piovided and weie shown in motion usually on market days, these also 
were freeh lent out for experimental trial Models to scale were provided where 
machines were not shown 

A yeiy remarkable part of the collection is found iindei textiles and clothing For 
inam years the best samples and designs were obtained from every important quarter of 
the world and stored in many hundreds of volumes to which fiee access was given , 
moreover, weavers were permitted on the ai rival of new samples not only to inspect such 
samples but to cut off portions for studv^ and copvung 

(2) The peiiiianent exhibition of Wurttembeig products formed the second side of 
the “ Musterlagei ” This consisted of samples sent in bv all local manufacturers, 
and not onlv weie these exhibited and catalogued but maps were made showing the 
chief localities of manufacture (e g , the art linen products) and the addresses of all 
manufacturers 

Hence on this side the piirchasei could see at a glance every kind of product in 
which he was interested its character, price, place of manufactuie, and addresses of the 
various manufacturing fiians Finally it may be added that the institution formed an 
enquiry office for the information and guidance of persons interested At the time of 
mv visits I was not specially interested in industrial work outside of agriculture, but 
even to a casual visitor the ease with which an enquirer, whether local manufacturer 
or foreign purchaser or seller, could obtain information as to products, methods, plant, 
markets, etc , .was obvious and remained with me as a perhaps useful memory It is 
hardly necessary to add that a splendid technical library forms part of the Institution 

In Japan Tear book for 1916 it is stated that by 1913 the Tokyo Commercial 
Museum, which was evidently founded on the Stuttgait model, had already 65,789 
samples of which about 5,000 were foreign "When I saw it- in 1906, the number of 
samples was only yiist over 20,000 The description in the Tear book mentions the 
use made of this Museum and of other provincial ones As a matter of fact, including- 
the museums for special localities and industries, there are very many in Japan an 
lecorded in mv published notes on Fisheries and Agriculture 
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The several commeicial museums keep up an active coriespondence with the* Japanese 
consulates and commercial attaches in foreign countries as well as with the foreign 
consulates, etc , in Japan, and with similar museums, busmess corpoiations (e g , 
Chamheis of Commerce) and manufacturing films both m Japan and abroad Hence 
it IS not a mere standing quiescent oi static show but an active propagandist body, in- 
teimediary between the manufactures and buyers of Japan on the one side, and on the 
ether cf the manufacturers and buyera of other countries 

But the Japanese have also developed what I have suggested under “ lace making ”, 
(section X infra) viz , museums or agencies in foreign countries both for the e^ibi. 
tion and sale of these goods, this is being done for Irish industries at this day, as begun 
many jeais ago by Mis Ernest Hart These foreign collections contain numerous 
samples of Japanese goods with all necessary information about them There are a 
number of them in -various countiies, usually under control of the Japanese Consuls, but 
housed -with some firm, these aie Government official agencies but there are also private 
collections which receive State aid They are mostly in the Ear East, especially China 
It need hardly be remaiked that the Japanese have taken full advantage of foreign 
exhibitions for the display of their goods (and for leaining lessons from other nations) 
and it IS recorded that at the recent Panama Exhibition they obtained 1,511 prizes 
including 345 gold medals and 178 grand nnd special distinctions, this was a notable 
advertisement of Japanese goods and a vast stimulus to its industries the cost to the 
Japanese Government was nearly Its 2 lakhs 

It appears to me that a standing exhibition — ^for such it is — of the above nature 
should be foimed in the Headquarter city of eveiy Presidency oi Province The recent 
(1915) temporary^ exhibition oi industiies in Madras was fruitful of results so far as 
regards a momentary awakening of the public to the products of the country, but what 
IS wanted is a standing oiganization on business principles, founded and maintained 
and utilised by busmess men and manufacturers May I illustrate from say, soap, suppos- 
ing its local manufacture to' be considered in every wav desirable On the one side 
I would place models of foreign (non-Iudian) soap making plant, includmg glycerine 
recovery, for given units of production, e g , 10, 50, etc , tons per week, with makers’ 
catalogues and with pio foima invoices and notes showing the classes and prices of plant 
requned for given classes of product Side by side with these I would place samples 
of all the raw materials used in foreign soaps with their sources of origin and current 
prices, and over against these should be priced specimens of the soaps, gly cerine, etc , 
made by such plant and from such materials, vhether abroad or in any local factory, 
Goveinment or private, and lists of the foreign soaps found most in demand in this 
country I would also point out in the technmogical notes the methods — not in detail 
but in general character — of soap-making and the special characteristics of each class of 
product with their several advantages and disadvantages , stress bemg also laid on the 
fact that soaps at unduly low prices aie necessarily adulterated and are usually far from 
beinir really cheap On the other side I would place samples and current prices of all the 
law materials available in the Presidency together with the main localities of production, 
and priced samples of all imported necessaries — caustic, carbonate, silicate, perfumes, 
colours, etc — together with addresses of suppliers of all classes of material Local 
methods of soap-making would be desenbed by model and note, and their shortcomings 
and advantages mentioned hfotes from the Government factory would be appended 
giving such data as advisable centres of manufacture, dangers to be avoided such as haid 
water, distance from supply and market, etc , markets or uses for glycerine, etc , also 
tables of cost and commercial data showing the classes of local •soap found most in 
demand (e g , soaps fiee fiom animal fats, etc ), the localities or classes demandmg 
them lists of dealers in soan railway rates, and special facilities or disabilities, etc 
To this would I’o added the addresses of all existing soap works and of their special pro- 
ducts with business samples, so that buyers may be as well informed as manufacturers, 
and also that supplmrs of raw materials may asceiiain their customers and their piobable 
w ants Many other items of information will occur as necessary when putting up a 
show for soap in a permanent industrial collection intended for practical instnu^ion 
Eor a canneiy there are similaily' a long senes of exhibits, recipes, processes and 
ditafoi canning and for can-making oi tin-plate working nlant -nhich would be neces- 
ary to assist would-be manufacturers 

Take the case of bicycles, the exhibits would display separately every part of the 
several classes of bicvcles with precise and standaidized measurements, under “mate- 
rials ” would be found the classes or grades of steel mostly in use in the several grades 
of machine, the tools and machines required for machinin- and fitting the several 
parts and for use with the maehines, the materials necessary for plating, the enamels, 
paints and varnishes required , the varieties of types, etc Under “ methods 
and plant ” would be indicated the processes for plating and enamellino', 
With specimens or models of the plating baths, enamelling and drying stoves 
for use with ordinary fuel, liquid fuel or kerosine, gas, or superheated steam methods 
and plant for vulcanizing, the preparation of repair outfits with recipes for the rubber 
colutims Under addresses would be found the manufacturers of the several classes of 
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steel 01 of special parts such as chains tyres, etc , of enamels, paints and Tarnishes, of 
solution tubes and tin boxes for lepaii outfits, of plating and stoving plant, of agents and 
selleis of finished machines 

These suggestions seem obvious but aie not in present use in this country, whereas 
elsewhere, whether in the country of their origin (Germany) or of adoption such as 
Japan, they are considered essential and in Wurttemberg it is a matter of common history 
that the “ Musterlager ” was a powerful instrument in the work of the central organiza- 
tion for Industries which, within the period of my own observation, has transformed 
that small agricultural State into one of developed agriculture and advanced industry 

I advocate, then, this standing industrial and commercial exhibition, and would take 
care that a small staif, veil acquainted with the general subject and the contents of the 
exhibition, should be always on hand to point out, explain, and assist enquiries, to show 
invoices and statistics and to indicate books foi leference and study The Patent office 
printed records and specifications now maintained in Madras should form part of the 
attached library, vhich itself might be very usefully organized like the Patent office 
library in London which is of extraordinary value to enquirers , I have always found it 
full of searchers, and all the several sections of the libraiy, where most technical books 
and periodicals are to be found as well as abstracts of all patent specifications and the 
( omplete specifications for many -sear’s aie all onen and free for consultation I would 
add the power of borrowing books on proper conditions, for a very great hindrance to 
technical v ork in this Presidency, is the inability of men to obtain any knowledge of what 
IS going on in the technological world, or to consult text books, or learn the contents, etc 
of patents, and it is often impossible for men living and working up-country to visit 
Madras for study Personally I have had to borrow from the Presidency College, etc , 
by the courtesy of the authorities, various expensive vorks on applied chemistry, etc 
or to form a special library of my o-wn The above answers queries 78 and 79 

Ileverting to exhibitions (queues 31 to 33) I conceive that the standing exhibition 
or industrial museum above suggested, might and should be popularized by occasional 
special displays (as in December- January 1915-16) it is advisable to interest and inform 
the p-eneral public as well as the special industrial and commercial classes, to advertise 
to the uublic the productions and industries of the country and even to remind business 
men and manufacturers of the facts of the country and the facilities obtainable at the 
museum 

On the question in query 33 as to bringing buyers and sellers into contact it is 
obvious that such a museum as I have indicated is primarily a business museum 
intended almost solely for buyers, sellers, and manufacturers, and that it provides 
the necessary information for the coming together of these classes 

It vould (query 37) add to the impoitance and usefulness of these standmg exhibi- 
tions if the several articles in ordinarj use by Government Departments vere permanently 
exhibited together with lists of the seieial quantities, qualities, and prices, e g , in 
stationerv such items as inks and ink bottles, sealing wax, pens (including fountain 
pens) pencils and penknives, tapes and twine, gums and adhesives, erasers, rubber 
stamps, duplicators, locks and padlocks In India we have every facility for making all 
the above cheaply and of fine quality, but they aie generally imported, and when made 
locally such as inks (from imported ink powders) gum (crude from the acacias, etc ), 
sealing wax which will not readily melt and must be used extravagantly, are usually bad 

There should also be small museums at other important centres, organized in regard 
to any industries existing or highly probable in oi in the vicinity of such centres, e g , 
in Madura complete weaving and dyeing collections, also lace making and art needle 
work, metal work including electroplating, wood carving, toys, locks, oils and soaps, 
clock*- and watches and articles of bijouterie suitable for indigenous and tourist con- 
■= imption whether in metal, -a ood, ivory, clnnk shell, etc The special collection, coupled 
with direct instructional effort, for the art linen industry at the museum in Wurttemberg, 
had an immense effect on the crude indigenous linen industi-y of that State , this was 
expressly mentioned to me on -the spot, and may be found recorded in the invaluable 
Irish Eecess Committee’s Eeport of 1896 Similar collections, varied according to the 
entourage, -aould be formed at other centres But in all cases these should be linked 
with active instiaictional and propagandist effort , otherwise they will be mere limbos 

As regards the purchase of stores in general I consider that with a properly organized 
D( pritment of Industries all indents for ordinary stoies and plant should be dealt -with 
by the Director and not by the Stores Department of the India Office The Director on 
the spot, with full knowledge of the precise articles required and the possibility of 
obtaining many of them in the country, would be in a position to buy locally every- 
thing that could be so procured and would thus stimulate very greatly local production 
and improvements, he would also know better than the India Office and could obtain 
more quickly the precise classes of machines, goods, etc , required for particular demands 
Hence I consider that larger powers of purchase whether for Government Departments 
or on behalf of clients such as ryots, small industrials, etc, should be rested in the 
Director of Industries 
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Training of labour Srctxon V — The matlci of hist iiccessitj ih tlio cojiiplcfe li lining of real cxpeit 

andanperviBion luinagors (question 61 ), and the place for irnining la the fattoi’j , liLliiiicnl sciioolc mil 
institutes arc aids to tiainiiig hut ilu^ aic not tlio truniiig itself fn Gicat J 3 nt tin 
I find three successful methods, ( 1 ) the old and mij siuccs'-ful imthod, iisu ill} lu i 
mamifacliiring finn oi fnmih proi ceding from fathei to son, uliut the soii« get a good 
' geneial education, e g , at a public school, and then at lb or so, t iKc up the lieicdita v 
iioik, in tins case tiici arc foiiijiellcd to go thniiigh the i oiks in ciir} hrmth i-, 
common uorkinen for snoinl jcnis, T haic seen main loiing jinhlu '•fliool men, e ho, 
dotling thou sncicl} clothes and surionndnigs at the fatten dooi, uorkod for leais 
as Oldman iitisiiis, eg in tnniicues I have stcii tluin go right through the i.iid 
fiom the llcshmg md hailing hloeks to the finishing of (hr Imtis in th( lofts <ir in 
laihi 1} uoikshops T ha^c knoun them sene ns ajipientins on ordinnn |n% ind iinih t 
ordinan eonditions and go gndtmlh through the fitting ■-hop': to (he footplati of thi 
engines tlio} hme hcltierl to fit, •■o in foundries, jnpi i mills potteries 'J fie liti''im s 
side IS not omitted and ofiiee ll■•^Illlng Inning and selling md hool -! repmjr are rqu.ilh 
attended to, though tins n aen often more sperinlh ih\elo]nd in ]intinihir immheis 
of the him or famih 

( 2 ) flat duinig t entinu s of mdustiial noil a ser\ 1 itge i Iins of tri him il fiirmn n ()t 
cxtiaordnnn teclmit d skill ha\t dexolojitd in the seieml fmloiK-. so tint iiieralurs oi 
films ue not iniiiprllt /1 to he, as the\ uoie formeilv, coinnli le iniisleis of and iintninois 
in e\e2a uorkmg detail moinnei in ihr stiess of roinpi tif ion indnstius an no loner 
compimtneh stitioiinia hut of enoimous and rijiid (Omiielitni detrlopmenf ho'h 
tcchnologualh md lomincuialh so (hit ni is(r rs of mdiistne< (in no longei spend 
then dais oicr details, hut must hi liamid m the s( u m e underhing their mdiistiie-, 
and in (he methods ndojiteil h\ flieir toinpi iilors and m tin irf non (ailed “ husinC's 
tflnionei ” fTrine there has ni|sen i in u lipe of master uho on the found ition of a 
good geiier-il idin atiori, usimlh uith sonn grotnidniir m si leiu e proceeds to a feelmolo- 
gieal school (e g “ Citi Guilds ’ at Kensnigtuii) and takis a time or four a ( ir (our o 
m ipidied scieine uitli stii h uorlsUop md hiismiss (raining ns the Institute can gne 
Thenec hceause tins tr lining does not make a ninn a manager (In scnntifie fotir-e has to 
be supiilemented In n long course of detnih d fieton nor! in the selu (ed mdustn mIikIi 
I ns special tnnnnig has inoic oi loss fitted him to conijiiThend md <on«equrnlK to 
del clop 

(fi) Tlieu IS 1 third method (iicnnhd for those of tin arlmn and foremen clissuhn 
dc'iro to hettoi tin ni'c lies and hceonie fonnnn and inanageis iir the teelmological 
courses (eg at Fnishun College^) gnon to \oimg men alreadi sc-riing in mdnstnil 
norks hut tins poldoin Icid' to the highest cradrs unless the student i« one nho nonld 
piohalda haie nnictiiise risen In sheer nhiliti and rnpneita 

Appljmg (Ins to Indian eonclitioiis, jirntieilh then arc no continuous industrial 
fiiiiis of am si/e 01 industiinl impoitnnce mdiMihialh, outside of the textile Industrie', 
ongmeeung films, inlnns, peihips honic Ic'atlni and chemnal norks and sm ill (iin- 
ncues, and cousequonth m ii lining mn men for inn dcsirdde mdiistncs no arc com- 
pelled, if jirnate cnteiprisc is Inckmg (»f) to slut f.ictoiics imdtr Gcneinmcnt nnspices 
OI stmnilitinn (not tu ra^artly diu'ct maimgcinent) mIicic iiieii cm he tcchnicalh 
tr lined, ( 6 ) to find tei hnologit il schools oi institutes nhesre louiig men can begin tlieii 
tec Inncal training (( ) to send aoung men home foi the neccss.ui tnimmg irethod (a) 
IS all light and his (tie ndaaiitnges o\ei (c) InstK that (he niclnstn is thereb} loealh 
started, socondh tint nnmoious nioii can he smndtanenush trained, this js anV'sentnl 
ohjee t 111 the Gcneinmcnt Cannen and soip ivoiks m “ assisted ” factories it should he 
a eondifion of .issistnnco that men should ho tmmeel, oion though such men are being 
trained ns pi-olnhle competitors Method (fi) can neier he more than prepamtorj, and 
one ( ndmil eiioi in Intlian ideas is (hat Tnsiitules can pioiido oxpeits nho can at once 
est ihlish 01 manage the mdnstiies m mIiicIi thc\ hme rocened this prehinman' training 
nheieis it is onh after long and cletnilcd uork in a ifniru/ farton/, both on the technical 
and hnsmess sides, (hat such men can take their plue as experts and inanngei's the 
tcchnologieal mstitnic is no lOMil roiicl to expertism as men fonclh hope !^^c^^eovel as 
mdustiinl histon shoas the technologieal institute mostli folloiis ancl does not precede 
industries These are meie pi ititndcs hut are not so understood m India, ivhore aoun" 
men, .lie tlioughl to he industrial cxpeits because of ccitam diplomas, whereas thoa aie 
onl} competent to imdeistnnd their respective industnes Moreoaei the business side 
of tiammg should he inoie efiieicnt than it piesent \s for method (c) it is sloav and 
theic are graae iisks m that the aiiong man iiiaa he chosen nhieh aiould delaa nr 
endanger matters foi a cni-s, oi that ihea get insufiic lent opportunita at home, or do not u«e 
then oTiTinilnnitics I hnae lioaaeaei been fnannrnlila impressed ha the one trained 
expel t I hnae knoan m so fni as his /piT and mdnstml Imoa ledge are eoneerned 

On the aiholc, then I consider that the best aaa both foi staitmg seleeted industries 
m India and foi tinming the future mniiagors is, after the fashion of Gemiana anti 
Tnpaii and other countries, foi the piomotcis, ahetliei Goaeinmcnt or private to draav 
liheialla on Great Biitam etc , foi leal experts as fust managers of nnj piajjcctcd in- 
dnstnes, then to select aoung men, prefciahla men alreada tunned iii teelmological 
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institutioiib, -incl to put tlieni tlii-ougL close, disciplined, industrial and business tiaiuing 
under these experts till they are fatted either to start on then account or as reliable 
business mauageis to capitalists I do not, however, object — on the contrary — to men 
being sent home oi tlseuheie for study if carefully selected and sent for very definite 
purposes and piovided uith piopei opportunities, but they should be men uho haae 
ahead} woihed at then specific industries 

Under such men, viz , the original experts and then disciples, there will gradually 
grow up the body of artisans uho, at first drilled bj mere rule into expertness will, in 
a properly run factory, gradually develop an intelligent understanding of and attention 
to u oiks 

Such students as aie sent abroad to study should be placed more oi less under control 
of the local authorities who should also be concerned to obtain for them ever} facility 
The students should report peiiodically on what they are doing, but — especially if they 
are young men uho have already had experience in the specific industry — they should act ^ 

as luiiioi commercial agents, and lepoit an} facts bearing on that industry in its 
technical oi commercial aspects, especiallv in comparison uith the conditions and facts 
of the Indian industry if such exists These students’ reports, added to the reports 
oidinaril} prepaied by an Industrial Department, should greatly assist enterprise 

I may add that in Japan these student commercial agents aie numerous, seieial 
hundreds ha\ing been sent abroad and tiained, thea are mostly young men recommended 
by business fiiiiis oi others uho kiiou exactl} avhat is needed 

Section VI — On the future organization of a Department of Industries I would Official orgatuzation 
lefei to the evidence aaailable in the papers uhich led or relate to the neav Irish Depait- 
ment of Industries, including especially the Recess Committee’s report on European 
Departments and methods and the reports about and emanating from Japan on the 
uork of their Central Dejiaitmeut The combination of eftort bv Government and 
people, especially uith the people organized into companies, associations, and chambers, 

_as desciibed by Sir Horace Plunkett on the one side or by recent works, since 1900 on 
or from Japan on the other, is the idea which it seems desirable to follow It is true 
that the lush Department has appaientl} failed to uoik out that fondly expected dual 
action, V17 , of Guveinment uith the group of Industrial associations founded by Sir 
H Plunkett uid others, but such failure is probably temporary and incidental and not 
essential, and it is far otheruise in Japan, where Sir H Plunkett’s ideal, originated 
in Europe and hoped for in Ireland seems to hue developed in an amazing degree into 
busine-s fact the Japanese seem smgularl} to have combined the functions of a Central 
Bureau (a section of the Department of Commerce and Industry) with those of local 
bodies uhether official district administrations (prefectures) oi business associations of 
business men and manufactuieis The associations of Japan — as mentioned in my Notes 
on Japanese Eisheries and Agiiculture, and in various year books or descriptive uiit- 
ings — are extraoi dinaiily numeious, well developed, and active, and depend not on the 
fiat of Government but on the natuial bent of the people who, in general, are absolutely 
fascinated by the craving to develop ludusti-}'^ and trade and material wealth 

Apparently the Japanese Council (for Economic Investigation) consists of 10 members 
selected from Parliament, business firms, manufacturers, official and educationists In 
Ireland the representation of the people on the Department of Industries is still larger 
and is made up of representatives elected by every county, and half as many Govern- 
ment nominees, altogether about 1G8 The power of the purse and all executive work 
rest w ith the executive of the Bureau, Tiut as the Council has a veto, it can largely 
control expenditure 

It appears to me that in this Piesidency we might adopt a similar constitution, 

VIZ , a Co*mmi&sionei or Director of Industries, responsible direct to Government and 
charged with the administration of the Department, including of course the initiation and 
conduct of all industrial suiveys and enquiries, of all direct effort in the way of pioneer 
01 demonstration factories, commeicial museums or other propagandist or stimulative 
eftort the advising of Government as regards the emplo}Tnent of experts and the 
desnatch of students abroad, the collection of industrial, commercial and economic data, 
nnd all the other activities of a modern Department of Industries It is better that 
executive functions should be exercised by an individual — of the right calibre — than by 
a bodv 

But an advisory council is a sine qud non I consider that a large Board represent- 
ing Chambers of Commerce and Trades Associations, business men, manufacturers, 
district officers (selected foi special reasons or knowledge) members of the Legislative 
Council nlanteis and others known to be interested in the development of industries, is 
•essential Hitherto the public has not been taken into confidence or rather into partner- 
ship with Government effort, nor has there been, outside of Madras, any recognized 
standing public body vvith whom industrial piopagaudism oi even interest, still less 
activitv l.as been a specific function The annual Industrial Conferences are good but 
spasmodic annual effort chiefl.} confined to papers more or less practical, is onlv a 
minor and almost negligible method of work We want to interest the best thought of 
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the coun(i> in tlio siibicd wul to inlcrt-.t it ooiiliinioiisl^ ninl in piuUtal inovoin(.nl 
This boclj Mould not bo a mtro coiiMiltitno bodj but it Mould bo tbo 03 es and r \ih and 
tonguo oi the deinitnionl, for notbiiiP' in tin di'-liuis — Mlaflitr industrial, agricuilurnl, 
or economic — could oscniie tbo notico of its nitnibirs, if Morib falling nuinbfn, mIio 
would, on the ono side (oiumuiiKnto Mitb the Diudoi, and on On otiiri Mifb flu indus 
tiials Eg inombcis in Anniitnjiui Mould asuitain and rcpoit (be tondilinn, etc, of 
tbo bangle glass industM ni of (bo loial papi i miking from old Mcll-ropos and o(ber 
blue, 01 of tbo cbances of fibre tulti\n(ioii 01 (bat of (nnninfr barks and pods, in aiiolhtr 
distuct it Mould be tojs, or lacquois, or gns. uoiMUg, in niiodici of jioKori, tie , 
such repoits Mould gn'o tbo Duet (01 1 starling point foi olosor and jiorbnps' o\pi r( 
iniestigation !Moi(oioi, ns a ooin ultatiio bo(U nirding porlnps onot in a (jmttoi 
tbo Dnector Mould ln\o an assistaiuo al pnsonl unniailod of, for ibc doliboritions of n 
goiieinl bod-\ are Midoi and better tliiosbid out (Ii m more indnidua] consultations, and 
tlioie Moultl be loss (baiKc of tbo giinding of partifiilar axfs Agiin, men tbnugb 
fiololj iincsicd Mitb oxocutnc functions uid tbo poMfr of rlocision a Jfiirctoi 1 ould 
besit'nto to enibnik on a sdiomc mIiicIi Mas dooididh objected to in a riiong anil rc- 
picspntntno Adiisorj Hoard Moiomor, Mitb a moII solfctid iimid tbo Director Mould 
(onstaiith bo in consull'ition Mitli indnidual moinbors or indusfrit> in n<ed of assmtanco 
or suggf stmn 

Ah reg.irds Ibo Diifdor I consider it impossible to state lu a pnnoiplo (question 
GO) tbo elnss to mIikIi be should belong it is tbo man not ibo olnss tint rbonld bo 
solcctod, a poiniaiioiit oflicinl might it ono time lx (bo best all-round man Mitli n larp-o 
knoMlcdge of tbo counln, of the people of tbr> imliislrios fMsling and possible, of its 
ooonomic conditions, and of (be chief business men at another time (bo best ofiieer might 
bn\o to bo soloctod from silial is oillod tbo “ busim ss ” \ otld If i* doubtful Mbat i« 
hero meant lii a “ business ” man no man mIio lias not business instincts and pen op- 
tions should be n|)poin(ed, Iml if 1)\ biisinoss man is mf mt one orig igcd in mcrclnndiso 
01 tilde ho ma-y in no Ma\ be tbo bettor man, and maj indeed bo far more narruM or 
incliiud to small sioms and loss Midola and s\ mpatbdirnlK trumd or inclined (ban 
tlio triinod general diit-v otluinl It is a cpicstinn of jirrtnnal suitalnlily 

Scclinn l‘\ — Personalia I am not au iro of m iii\ product-, in tins cmiiitn mImcIi 
need or could at piosmt bo lirotigbl iindoi a pruficil system of fToairninriit corlific lies 
otboi Iban those mIikIi baae freqiieiitU been commented on vr , indigo, beoewas:, oils, 
buttci and glioc, and one mIiicIi has inaor been nionlionod ai” , soap , proliibla bu'ine«s 
men knoM of inana others, Mich as lionoa ailmb is innocent of lionoa gingci mIiicIi is 
rbubaib, and so on 

0th nic notoiiousla adulterated, taib grade being liable to flic admi\tnro of loaac'r 
piiccd oils, tins is a matlei of impoitame oacn in roap muling much more in tbo 
case of edible oils and fats Mr Tios-,lor st itod us Dircotoi of Industries that “ adul- 
ter ition (of oils) IS almost uniaoi al and Ibis is one of the things (bat 1ms killed the 
e\poit tnido ” (Iv'ote for the Madras Exhibition) 

Butter frcquentla mixed aaith aniinnl fats, and possible avitli mineral aiaxos hucli 
ih parafliu, pallia to clu ipeii it, parlia to giao it eonsisteiica in hot aaeatbor, it is am- 
possible that butler can bo pine — or digestible — if it is a tborougbla solid fat at 100°F 
Tlio matloi is of scncnih impoilaneo snioe animal fat miia Iio of ri delefonous nature 
and inaj not baao been lefincd 01 oaeii sfciilised — as is connilctela done in the ease of 
maigaiine — , so that it maa eontain Incteiiu 01 flieii metuiolie products of a dt idla 
cbaincter, mIhIc such “ buttei ” aaoiild be aora objectionable to certain castes or classes 

Ghec IS pcibaps more ndulteiatocl than ana edible proclurt in the cmintrj , tins is i 
luattei of notoiicta and has neaei been nioio st itbingla oriticisod lb in in a rorent number 
of the “ Indian 'J'lndc .louiiial ” aaliero it aa.is pointed nut — in an oxfiaol — that ghee 
conUuns all sorts of adultoiations, and tint some glico contained no tine ghee at all 
Modern adulfeialions are sud to include inineial oils, such ns “ Mlnto oils ” noaa largela 
imported, tins niaj bo a seiious danger to digestion 

As regaids soap I con'idoi that if tins industra is to bnae a fan cliance Goa-ern- 
mont must iiitciacne to pioaent the sale of the rutibisb called soap fiequentla placed 
on tbo mnikot at prices aabicb seduce the ignorant ailio, seeking cheapness, Inn tlml 
Mbicb is 7ioi soap to the detnment of tlic genuine article Tbo oils from mIiicIi soap can 
be made — including rosin if used — do not cost loss cm an naer.age of all usual oils ancT 
fats, than Rs 15 jior caat , 1 eaat makes F cut of soap, at an expense of, s.a-y Rs 5, 
for caustic fuel, supeiinleiulence labour deterioration, intciest etc Coiisequentla 
genuine boiled soap, containing ns it should G3 per cent fattj acids (including rosin I'f 
used) 8 pel cent alknli and ,10 per cent avnlei of constitution, costs at Ica^t Rs 20 pci 
!■> cut and cannot be profitalih sold under Rs 22 or Rs 15 per cut ITonco snap sold 
with manufnctuiers’ profit st prices niiicli boloM this rate, even where the gheonne 
IS fulh iccoaercd and pays all Ibo profits of soap manufacture, cannot po'sibh ansMor 
the above lequnenieiits, and must contain an undue qiiantitj of Mater to saa nothing 
of otbei fillings Bar soap has been obtained in Madras mIiicIi, oiiginnllv in 3 lb bars 
bad sill link to little over 1 lb per bar, soap exports in India have found soap Mitb onlv 
20 and oven 12 per cent of fatta acids, with Mbicb niaj be compared 10 per cent samplcis 
as mentioned by Di Lowkowitscli If then tbo valuable nascent soap industrj' is to 
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be fostered in India, Go\ eminent sbonld enact that no soaps urbether imported or 
locally manufactuied, should be sold as soap wbicli contain less than 58 tper cent fatty 
acids 01 moie than 35 per cent water, and that fillinsrs or admixtures should never 
exceed 10 pei cent (unless peihaps in the case of special medicated soaps) of any other 
substance than fatty acids (including rosin) watei, and alkali The New South Wales 
law requires 59 pei cent of fatty acids, and any admixture of fillings must not exceed 
10 pei cent and even this product must then be sold not as soap but as “ soap mixture ” 
r No one can legally ob]ect to the fair competition of genuine soaps like “ Sunlight” 
(piovided they are sold at true puces and not dumped at below cost price in order to 
kill a competing industiy), but actual and uould-be manufacturers must protest against 
the competition of water-filled rubbish at half puces Samples of water-filled soap 
specially made and obtained to illustrate this point will be shown to the Commission 
Confidential statements will also be made if desired 

It IS to be remembered that where an industry is nascent and can only begin, as 
generally in India, on a small scale, such industry may easily fail by reason even of 
fan competition on the part of gieat outside manufacturers without any desire on their 
part to kill the infant industry Por instance, suppose a man starts a petty soap factory 
which will ]ust pay interest, profit, etc , and give him a living, if he can make and 
sell 30 tons of genuine soap pei w eek which about suffices for his local existing market, 
then if a large foreign firm with a great name and reputation and heavily advertised 
■and well pushed o-oods, enters the maiket even at equal prices, the small local man 
must be ruined since the local market on which he depends will, at least partially, 
accept the foreign goods, and he will thus fail to sell the 30 tons which, ex hypotJiesi, 

IS necessaiy to nis existence, unless he can, by extraordinary effort, develop the local 
maiket to an unexpected extent, even so he will still have the foreign competitor against 
him Much more serious is his plight, if owing to the absence of a law against adultera- 
tion or water-filled soap, the competition is not fair competition, but that of cheap * 
adulterated good, against genuine This last case has actually occurred 

I consider then that the Depgirtment of Industries should examine the case of all 
industries where adulteration and sophistication or “ shoddy ” articles, either imported 
or locally manufactured, are to be expected, should obtain the passing of laws regulating 
the manufacture, contents, description, etc , of the goods, and forbidding the import 
or sale of goods not answering such description, maintam an expeit staff and laboratories 
for the examination of such goods found in the markets, and prosecute for offences This 
IS only what is done elsewhere, e g , in Japan by Government oflSces and Tiade guilds, 
in America by the Departments dealing — ^for instance — ^with “ puie food ” and by the 
Associations and their laboratories belonging to particular trades, e g , the ‘ Canners’ 
Association ” at Washington, and so on The matter is one for the collation of foreign 
laws, regulations, and methods, and adaptation to the needs of this country 

I may refer to my * “ Note on Agriculture m Japan ” paragraphs 193, 194 and 202 
and to “ Note on '' Fisheries in Japan ” paragraphs 116-118 as regards the Associations 
founded there for the standardization and protection of sound goods, especially those for 
•export, and for the detection and punishment of fraud I learn from the Year book of 
1916 that the work of these has been immensely developed so that 559 guilds relating 
to “ Staple Commodities ” dealt in 1912 with a volume of goods valued at £119,000,000, 
the members of the guilds numbering over one million Government working with 
these guilds are gradually enforcing standards of production which should shortly, as 
has been similarly done in Germany, relieve Japanese goods from any odium loci 
These associations are mentioned here only because one of their specific duties is the 
enforcement of sound standards, but obviously their beneficial influence is far beyond 
that specific benefit, in Japan industries are enormously helped (1) by Associations of 
all kinds (2) by Government working on and through these Associations, it is Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s (and others’) ideas for Ireland but anticipated and much more highly 
developed 

Another plan is also available, viz , that every manufacturer shall in matters of 
food, drugs and medicines, manufactured articles such as soap, or products such as ghee. 
Indigo, beeswax, etc , enter on his goods a statement or guarantee that they contain 
-absolutely pure or so much per cent pure of the concerned article, or that they contain 
no specific additions, or only specified additions and percentages of additions On my 
fish paste price lists I place a label guaranteeing that they contain nothing but pure 
ti'-b , milk, and butter and no other animal product my soaps are guaranteed as genuine 
unfilled soaps, and I am quite prepared to add a percentage guarantee which is even 
Tnore than “ Sunlight ” does Manufacturers of soap would hesitate to place on the 
raai-I et soap with a label “ containing 60 per cent water ” (instead of 30 or 32), and 
60 j'er cent is known to be by no means a maximum The beeswax market could not have 
heen spoiled if a guarantee had been required either “ containing so much per cent 
of paraffin wax ” or “ guaranteed to contain no paraffin wax or other adulteration ” 
ghee would haidly sell if it bore a label “ guaranteed to contain no ghee whatsoever ” as 
analyses have shown 
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The inetliod ^^ould, as in the first method, lequiie for coiiect treatment the forma- 
tion of standard tables but even this -nould not be absolutely necessary if labels were- 
simplj leqinied to guarantee punt}, or that an article professing to be a specific article 
e g , beesnax, were forced to assert that tho article contained nothing but beeswax or 
was 98 per cent pure, etc 

Section X — Q 110 — A copy of a memoiandum which I am piepaiing on the further 
deielopment of the fishery industries will eventually be sent to the Commission Deep 
sea exploration and fishery charting b} a modem boat with shilled officers, assistance 
to the fishermen for building larger boats and nets and piesei-vative plant for deep-sea 
use (some with motor power), the taking over of the 120 public fish-curing yaids from tho 
Salt Department and running them with developed methods, tho fostering of a demand 
for the various new pioducts, the stimulation of manufacturing industiies such as 
canning, fish-oil and guano manufacture by impioved (steam) methods, the utilisation 
of -pioducts, the provision of inspectors and instructors in the several branches, the 
development of a loan system for the purchase of boats, nets, plant, etc , and for the 
lepayment of usurious loans somewhat on that of the Agricultural and Land Improve- 
ment Loans Acts, the promotion of co-opeiative work especially for the purchase of fish- 
ing and industrial plant, for curing and for the sale of goods, the education of the boys 
and gills in half-time schools, and statistical and legulative work, will bo mam lines ot 
recommendation 

Similarly for the infant soap industr}, the conduct for several years of further 
experimental woik both technological and commercial, the collection and local manu- 
lactiiie of plant, the seaich foi and trial of now mateiials, [e g , punna oil (Caloph}llum 
luophylliim), dupa fat (Yateria Malabarica)], the prepaiation and popular miiig of the 
highest classes of soaj) in addition to ordinal} soaps, the pieparation and utilisation 
of perfumes such as that fiom tho Calophyllitm inophyllum, and of esseirtial oils such as 
oil of wiutergieen extensivcl} available on tho Hilgiris, cheap methods for the recovery 
of gl}cerine, the asceitainment of the soaps in greatest demand b} the public and most 
suited to difPeient localities (e g , those where haid and brackish waters are general) 
or classes of consumer (e g , those who obicct to animal fats, textile manufacturei'S, etc ), 
the training up of skilled foiemen, instiuctois, and artisans, aie all methods of develop- 
ment which will have to be pressed For development outside of the Goveinment factoryi 
very little will be needed except the instruction of foremen in the Government factoiy, 
loans to small manufactureis foi the piovision of plant, and legislation (as suggested 
under Section IX) against the manufacture, importation or sale of soaps which are 
soaps much more iii name than in efficicncv The puiclinse of loc illy maiiufactuied 
soaps by Government Departments would he a very great stimulus, e g of saddle soap 
and ordinary soap by the Military Department, of plain and medicated soaps by hospitals, 
schools and institutions and so on It is also probable that a glycerine refining plant 
would at fiist be needed at the Goveinment Soap lYoiks, to utilise the crude glyceiine 
from the several small soapeiies which will prohabl} soon be started, this could he 'old to 
a factory after its use and methods of working had been fully demonstrated 

The railway rates are fairly libeial though freight on oils and fafs might possibly 
be lowered, in fact both the Southern Mahratta Eailway and the South Indian Railway 
have, at m} request, included soap as an article which will be carried at half-parcel 
rates, this is a liberal concession, and it is hoped in this way to develop a large trade in 
paicels to petty retailers and to consumers, thus to a gieat extent eliminating the middle- 
man, it IS found that even in villages such as Tanui there is a consiuerahle retail 
sale of soaps evmn of the toilet grade, and these shops lequire onl} small parcels which 
they could obtain direct from the factory 

It is not permissible to mention, “ protection ” in the sense of protective duties as a 
means for dev eloping industries so that the part of Hamlet must be totally omitted, but 
it IS light to mention protection in other ways For example, caustic soda and potash, 
soda a^, sodium silicate and sulphate and other chemical essentials to the soap manu- 
facture are charged 7t per cent duty which is a heavy burden on a nascent industry smee 
none of these products is, or at present can be, made in India as a purely indigenous 
product How under item 131 of the Schedule in Hotification Ho 286-C-D of the 16th 
December 1916 bv the Government of India, soda ash, sodium sulphate and other 
chemicals — including “ glyceiine substitutes ” — aie admitted free of duty if intended 
for use in cotton weaving mills , similarly sheet lead dutiable at per cent ad valorem 
pays only 21 per cent if foi tea chests These instances show exceptional tieatment for 
selected industries, and since this class of treatment is extended to great industries 
lun 111 large factories and estates with plenty of capital, knowledge, experience, and 
expert control, and thoroughly well established, surely such privileges should be extended 
to small and especially to nascent industries, e g , caustic soda and other chemicals 
needed for soap manufacture should be admitted free of dutv at least to all factories 
which turn out soap which satisfies Government standards (see Section IX sv 
“ adulteration ”) 

The exemption of these and other nascent industries from income tax sav for the 
first 3 years after the factory has begun work, should he granted as a matter of course 
It IS generally a fact that the true profits do not warrant taxation for the first year or two; 
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but even if there are ta%able profits it is vise to forego taxation not merely as a bonus 
or bountj to enterprise, but to avoid tbe inquisition precedent to taxation and tbo 
chances of undue taxation Tbe feai of income tax may be but a strav’s u eight but it 
may ]ust be tlie straw which decides against ventuiing on an unknoivn industry 

i'here aie (question 111) many industiics uhich aie peculiarly suited for development 
in this country whether by reason of material, laboui, oi maiket, I append a list 
uith brief remarks to each For some articles I have been able to obtain figures as to 
imports shoving the present supnh of such goods ah ertra, this of cour&e is not at all 
the same as the potential demand which would be probable in case of a larger visible 
supplj or of the supply of goods needed but not obtainable 

I consider that of all mdustiies, those of “ Fisheries ” and “ The oil and fat combined 
industries ”, are far and away the most important for this Presidenc> , Fisheries 
because when developed — 

(a) thev will produce far more and far more wholesome food than at present, 

(h) they urll develop, both socially and economically, a very large numbei of 
people who are nou in a low and dependent condition, 

(c) they will develop oi originate various by-industries such is boat building, 
coopering, etc , 

(d) they uill assist agriculture by large supplies of concentrated manure 
, ” Oils and fats ” because the linked industries will on a great scale utilise on the 

spot the raw products which are in such vast abundance and will utilise them at their 
best and freshest and cheapest, will assist agriculture by retaining the oil cake in the 
country, will provide masses of edible products,, will develop a whole series of industries 
nev to India and thereby not only add a senes of desirable and necessary manufactured 
product' but will, pro tanto, raise the intelligence of the working population 

I therefore commend these two industries to particular attention by the Department 
of Industries 


luPOEis (Lakhs of rupees , mostly in round figures) 


Articles 

1818-1889 

(round 

figures) 

1913-1914 

From 

QonnHny 

and 

Anetna, 

1913-1914 

From Tnpan 

1913-1914 

1914-1910 

1 Umbrellas and umbrella fittings 

1 

41 

53 7 

i 

9 9 

68 

4 

2 Toys 

15 

2b 7 

13 6 

6 

3 

3 Glass and glassware 

66 

195 0 

116 

15 8 

19 9 

4 Pottery, earthenware and porcelain 

(not 
known ) 

63 5 

10 8 

63 

42 

5 Soaps 

10 

75 0 

28 

0 5 

0 53 

6 Candles 

8 

74 

04 

Ntl 

mt 

7 Paints and colours 

31 

64 0 

43 

mi 

mi 

8 Oils and fats, includmg mineral oils 

(a) Animal 

(b) Essential 

(c) Mineral . 

(rf) Kerosene 

(c) Petroleum , 

(/) Other kinds 

{(/) Vegetable (non-essential) 

(h) Tallow and stearine 

9 Leather 

10 Do goods 

200 

} 'H 

383 6 

11 4 
60 
10 2 
287 2 
04 
35 8 
113 
20 9 
210 
140 0 

33 0 

negli- 

gible 

mi 

m m 

11 Furniture 

10 

24 0 

7 

9 

0 6 

12 Clocks and watohes 

10 

26 6 

23 

22 

1 1 

13 Enbber goods 


52 9 

114 

negli- 

gible 

14 


To these groups should be added the following as mdustiies eminently suitable to this 
Presidenc'^ foi reasons of material, labour, and market, viz , the manufacture of — 

(14) Bicycles 

(15) Tin plate goods 
(IG) Enamelling 

(17) Tanning extracts 
(IS) Clock making 
(19) Electroplated vare 


'll 
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(20) Prepiuod foods, including jams 

(21) Coopeniig 

(22) Villngo Inud-looni utniing 

(2d) Lace making, etc 

(24) I^ol•} and uood cn\ing 

(2o) Hats 

(20) Slrau and grass matting 

(27) Inks 

(25) Adlicsnes 

(29) Buttons 

(30) A^'inegai and acetic acid 

(31) Tlic Hcos(i\ of Pofasli and ignesnim f'hloride 

(32) Bsscntial oils and pcifumc: 

(33) II^dIOgonatIoll of Oil« 

(34) Celluloid 

(35) The iitili/ntion of solar licat 

(30) Caipcts 

(1) Umhn11n<! — Iv'd one (spccialh on tlic Wp‘«t roast, \m) 1 go 111(110111 an umbicll i 
jf lie ran jiossilih alioul one 'I lino i*- nolliing — (\eepf ineilin or ignonnec — to preient 
loeal iiniiuf itfure tlie sinks mil coinings are ill lor i))i innlalilr, and tlic ribs r in lie 
made iiitli (be simplest muliinei} nonein mam ire made in Tndi i tliere is an 
impoit to tlic 1 iliir of 53 laklis \n export trnilr mirrlit also be dei eloper] in this 
niicle lapiii oximits to a laliie of iboiit 24 lakhs, mostli cotton umbrellas to China 
We haie Ccilon and the Stiaifs Settlements at oui doois for a similir trade Bnquirirs 
in Calicut 11 line thr siles aie inigr shou (hat ajiart from complete nmhn’Il is (he seirral 
pirls aie importcrl as folloiis — 

Sfi<h — from England Suitrerland nnck Japan ^ 

Frames — (iihs) England, fiennim, France, Switzerland and Japan 
Cotinngt — England, liili, Germanj, Japan, tin lastiiimcd is infeiior (as 
also tlic sticks, etc ) 

bjiniigi ilr — Tmgland Gnmaiii and Jajian Ch innelled ribs mv jircfi rred 
to solid is being liglitei and stiongn for the iir-ight Some uork is non being done 
espciiallt in Boinbai, in piepaiingr sticks hut prachcalh — as legards umbrellas told in 
Calicut — umbrellas are eitlior imjioitod ubolo, 01 else the jiaits ,iie imiiortcd and ineieli 
assembled in India 

(2) Tot/y — If there is un small indiistn fitted for this Presidcnci it is the 
manufactiiit of tojt, proiided thoie s proper organization 9 lie industn in a some- 
what crude fashion, is indigenous, there aie excellent woods and lacrjutTs naihblc ns 
m Kuinool, etc , there are cleier uii«aii classes accustomed to wood work, and for 
months m the >cai, csjieciallj in the hot weathci tlic iillageit line little woik, hence 
this should he organised as a iilli^e 01 cottage industn, instruction being given in 
the classes of goods icquirod of which i collection should he nailable in the district 
inuseum Jlclal tois cm usu illj he mule hj s( imping and common fitting The inlue 
of imports IS 2G 7 lakhs, being i large increase from the 15 lakhs of lfe88-89 It s 
notow orthj also that with oui clicip 1 ihour and mntciial an oxjiort tridc is jio'-sihk in 
Japan the mnnufnctuio leichcs a lahie of about Its 00 lakhs, of wlnrh one-fourth goes 
to Ameiaci and England 

(3) (tZovi uarr — Under tins head I allude onli to common glass manufactures 
which iloiie seem possible in this Picsidcnci Bottles, glass icssols for j un and other 
presen ed foods, glass hattei'j jais, etc , could he supplied if a glass f icton can be lun 
at Madias, possihB the Nilgiiis wheie climate and fuel ale fai mnio faiourable, sliould 
be tiled if Madias fails Tlie fi eight on cheap jars from Europe for preserving fish, fisli 
pastes, etc , is almost proliibitnc , tins pieseried food industi^ could bo greatly deielojied 
— as also those in inks, adhesnes, etc , — if chcip gliss jars were available 

But bangle r/Zosi cm he mule in main places though recently knocked out by 
Austiia from ivliicli the glass imjiorts in 1913-14 were 1 allied at above 89 lakhs Tins 
manufictuie is simple and indigeiioiis nul is hereditan among certain elisses hut 
IS wasteful of the expensiie item of fuel, I liaic seen in ullages (Aiiantapiir dis- 
tiict, etc) eieiq step of the in.mufactiiie What is wanted now — infer aha — n lor il 
technical instiuction so tint gicntei laiietics of oinamentation, coloui, etc nnv he 
produced, the Austiinn bangles nie often loalli artistic and ornamental as well as cheap 
Iheie should he complete lollections in the seieiil oentrol and distiiet miiseinns It 
IS eieii a question whethci tins glass could not be utilised in making common ink-hotiles, 
jais, etc , the temperatuic icquned foi fusing the mixtures is low, iiz a liiight red heat, 
which minimizes ceitain difficulties such as those of fuel, iioiking, etc See also answers 
to questions 25 — 27, section II mil items 27 — ^29 holow 

(4) Foitcry and carlhcnuaic — So much piofit is made on tiles diam pipes, and 
such-like goods and so numerous aie the oidoi-s tint oidinan good class potten is not 
developed in this Piesuleucv though stoncwaie jais for ghee, oils, spices, etc in 
shops and houses aie gieatli in demand and fetch jiuicli fiiicy prices The waves 
suggested are not white china or earthenware but the stoneware ind Bristol ware used 
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foi liousehold jais, gnlliijots, gingei boei bottles, siuitoi-y goods, etc, but ware for 
batlerj cells, poiwib cells, and e\cii insulators e\entuilly could be made Eoi jears I 
c\pennunti(l uhen &ub-Uoll< c toi, in couespondence uitb tbe late Mi Cbisbolm, then at 
tlio School ot Alts, and made ccij good MtTificd bodies, and porous bodies with a lime 
borate glare 1 found i fine grey claj, burning stone-ubite and baid as flint, at 
rncliinopolj , and the finest felspai (oillioclase) in tbe world, burning puie white as it 
fu'-ed, \l Eiodc ind m tbe Camcrj aallej (N imakUal taluk of Tncbmopoly, etc), in 
such prolusion tbit it was u=ed as loid metal, modeiately good kaolin is available in 
mini plaies uul other bodj cla3s also Tbcie should be Goaoiaimont enquiry and 
is-ist nice in this mattei b\ roll e\pci-ts It is understood that Mesas Parrj A Co have 
imported a special e\peit lor making acid jars at Eanipet (near winch theie is an indi- 
genous gla/ed polterj industrj of aery pool qualitj technically), and exhibits, which 
seemed of onlj fan qiialita howevci, weie shown at the recent Madris Exhibition 

(5) Od and fat induslrict — ^Theso linked nidustiies, vi/ , the extraction of oil from 
0111 a iiioiis nut- and stedv, and the woiking of them up into manufactuicd pioducts 
(aegetablo butters, soap, glj'corinc, candles, paints and vainishes, etc , fonn together 
an iiidustra which should be the louilh or fifth laigest in tbe Presidencj , in fact it or 
thea fonn one of the aerj few gic it industries possible in this Piosidencj, and should bo 
trcited fiom i wholK dilieient jioint of aiow from the aaiious siiiall industiies which 
ire niiinla the sub^cits ol this note, the linked industries fonn jiote itiallj one great 
indn-ti\ and one whuii will do moic for agiiculture, iiid for the food supply of the 
countra thin atp othci wliith I deal with in this note Agnciilturc, weaaing, fisheries, 
oils 111(1 fits, .ind h ithii, followed ba poltera and aaood pioducts seem to mo the mam 
1 irge industries of the Prisidcnea, md amongst them oils and fats haac been neglected 
though of the gicitest piomist 1 consider that the subject is «o gieat and the possibi- 
lities so a is( that it ought to be dealt witli direct bi capitalists ritlier than bj Govom- 
meiit and tbati jieibajis Goa eminent sboiild sjy'iid its ofiorts and money rather m collect- 
ing data by moans of a sjiecial suraea bj a first class oil expert and bj' publishing these 
dUi widch iq order to attract the ittention of capitalists, ratboi than In small local 
clloil It IS onlj III 01 bee itiso of the absence of cijnt ilist enterprise that Goaernment 
line bid to step in (c g in obtaining a small expressing plant, soaji manufacture, etc ) 
and eaen then it is more foi the jmrjiose of collecting facts foi adaortisoniout But for 
tin war and but for the ibsence of lunl bnsinc's dafa it is more than possible that great 
English films would haac iiiterod tlie field in two or three dificreiit hranches of the 
linked industiies one finii in correspondence with mvself was, in 1914, considering the 
t iking uj) of one very huge hrinch not 3et attempted in India, another avas talked of 
IS ibout to establish i soip factora on a aast scale in Bomb la , a third avas talking of 
preparing and ni irketing gliee and butter substitutes It niaa’ not be genernllj Icnown 
tbit Messrs Leacr hiao <niite rccentla (1911) built a splendid soaj) factorj, costing 
nniia' 1 ikhs, in lapan anil with tbe dcaeloping soap tniiic in India, the raised t-arili:, 
iiid tin possibilities of our abundant oils, are inaa possibla see British firms at an eaily 
date t iking advintige of this branch, including of comsc glaccnne and probably 
t indies M e nquiic in aast quantities sound and sweet edible oils and fats, fiee fiom all 
idultt ration or from idmixturcs wliitb might be objected to from casto or religious 
prejudices oi nierela from a dietetic or jilia«io!ogic.il jioiiit of aiew , we need to retain in 
the (iimitra tbe enoiniotis in i«e<! of oil-cake so neccssm for tin, c ittle and foi the soil , 
we wint to obtain ccoiioruiialla fioin our raw materiil the largest possible quantity of 
the sweetest oil fit for u«c or export as edible oils uul not ineiela — owing to most serious 
luiditj — as soaji stock wc need and are demanding soaps of ill classes, gljccrino 
aabethci for cordite or pharniaceulKs oi industries, candles, juintsand aaraishcs For 
all these the field is immense not mereda aMtlim Indi i but in tbe areas from Egypt 
to Cbiiia, when considered with our enormous jiroduction of tbe finest i lav materials, 
and IS rme for expert examination and for i business suraea such us is suggested under 
section TI, md 1 suggest the cppointmeiit of an expert, esjiecinllj one aalio lias dealt 
with tbe nutters from a manutaetiiring point of aieaa, to suraea the a\ hole field and. 
collect data for tbe use of llio eapit.ihsl 

Jleanwbilo of course, in the absence of eajutahsl eftort, Goaernment pioneer work 
should conlintu, for aftei all the cajutilist, lioweacr possible oi eaen piobable eaen- 
tii ilia b IS not j et made a definite apjie ii-iiu e 

(0) kortp — This IS being attempted and with some suicess fia Goaeinment, and no 
more need be sad as to its dfaelopincnt bcaond aaliit lias been said nboae and m sections 
III .uul IX frlacenne is a neees=ira juoduct in soap miking and will share in its 
success OI f iilure a lecoarn jilant is undci maiiufacluie in England, and a refining 
plant aaill be ordered aftei tlie wai la a>ill of course bo a desii.able product for the 
Cordite Futora and foi plnrin iceutical and olbci puipnses e g , as a useful mcduim m 
enfieurage 

(7) Candles — llie dem md foi these is fairla steadj baaing been about 8 lakhs in 
1888-89 and 7 9 lakhs in 1919-] 1 There is a small Indian indnslrv in this article, but 
nnla with imported steanne, except, I bclieac, in Baioda, a Madias factora lecently 
apjilied to me for stearic acid for Ibis mnmifaeture The mannficlure of stearic aeiil 
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bj llio bjdiogeualiou of oils is a possibility not to bo lost sight of in the promotion of 
the hj diogoii iting iiidustiy, ■'iiice lish oils can be hnidened solid bj moderate hydro 
gonatioii, such oils-cuin-stcaiiiie costoulj about i-11 per ton so that the stearic acid should 
cost less Him A20 ex f ictorj 'With phrilhn uax iiom Burma, the candle industri 
should dcielox), and imports sliould piacticillj cOa-'C 

(8) Faints and varnishes — The imports hero Inne risen from 31 lakhs in 1888-89 
to bl lakhs in 1913-14 Seeing that India is the piincipal souicc of linseed oil, it is 
absurd th it it should be dependent on imports loi its needs Theie is nothing injstenous 
about the p tint industi^l , an ovjieitor two lioni home would e isil} set tlu industrj on 
its legs, what is most needed is expirieneo plus honest care in soleeting, nn\ing, md 
giindmg Atpicsent we lm\e *-ome paints in the inaikots , possibl} of indigenous nianti- 
faetuie, which aie nuseiahlo in coieuiig powei, appearance and duiabihU, ind it is 
almost waste of nionej to use them, e-pociallj for outsido work in our sun Similarlj 
as legaids iniiiishes , our lac and gums are abundant md of the hne-vt , the oil larnishes 
could be made with the same case as pamfs, while spirit varnishes might be made in 
bonded shops — like distilleiies — with dut^-frcc pure spirit, or t'lscwlipro with methylated 
spiiit I adiocate the importation and cniploimcnt of home exports (factoi^ managers 
01 loiomcnj rilhei than tlie despatch of students foi studj in Imglaiid 'I hr manufadun 
of oil-elotlis and linoleums is aKo desirable, these goods arc in (^nsiderahlo use in 
m im pails of India and if jiieparcd against attacks hj wliito ants might he still more in 
demand 

Essential oils were impoitcd to the anluc of Its G likhs in 1913-1 1, it ap|)ean, to 
me tint this indusli} is speeiall} capable of deielojimcnt in India when plants pro- 
ducing strong essonfial oiB aro readilj grown and whore strong jierfumcs arc so gre'^th 
in demand hi Indians for Imir oils md ointments, soajis, etc 

(9 and 10) Leather and leather goods — I mereh draw attention to the import's 
which show so large a demand (IGl InlJis) while India, cspecialh Jfadi-ns, products 
such enormous quantities of sKms Fnina facte this is eminenth i case for ittcntion In 
high clas-i experts of piietical expeiicncc in the production of moroccos and other fine 
leather goods But on this matter i[i Chnttcrton will doubtless specially adiiso the 
Commission 

(11) Z' iinititirc — I inerclj drew attention to the increasing demand (10 to 21 
lakhs of which 7 likhs wcic supplied hj Austria-Germani), which ought to bo fulh 
supplied fiom within This was one of the subjects specia!h studied hv the 'WTirttcm- 
beig authonlicb with gieat results to the homo industij See “ School of Arts ” paper 
in the “ Book ol the Madras Exhibition ” 

(12) Cloc/ s and iratchcs — Imports 20 G lakhs from 10 lakhs in 1888-89, and Japan 
has already entered the Indian market with cheap lines of clocks '*J'his is niainh a m utei 
of m ichinorv foi the classes of goods required I haie obtained lists of machines from 
America but hnxo not been able to pursue the subject Considering (ho abundaiico and 
cliea]) hbour of goldsmiths and others accustomed to delicate work in metals it appears 
to me that with i propoi lino of machines for making standard stampings, screws, etc , 
clocks and watches might be issemhled with case, chcajmess, and accuracx of result, 
proaided expert superintendence and iiistnietioii is gnen in a (Government) facton, 
where managers, foicmen, and artisans could be (mined At present many of the cheap 
clocks and watches gne s itisfnclion, hut ninnj do not and in that case have mostly to 
be thrown awai as tlicre are iiisiiflicient local means of cheap lepair or roplaeemcnt of 
detectne parts This subject would bo spccialh displaced in (he Commercial Museum 
at Presidency cities 

(13) Rubber goods — The production of rubber in Madras, Traa ancore and Cochin 
already amounts to millions of pounds, practically the whole of winch is exported On 
the other hand lubher goods, propcily so called, aic imported to the value of 53 lakhs, 
apart from maiij articles which do not appeal as rubber, such as electrical goods 
(vulcanite batterj colls), fountain pens, combs, and other vulcanite or ebonite articles 

Doubtless the manufacture presents dilBciilties, but the facts of production and 
importation show that the matter is one for oarlj attention, the demand for tyres of 
all soils, rubber stamps, clectiical goods and so forth is rapidh incicasmg and (lie 
industij presents attiactive fcatuics If a cool climate is lequiied, the Nilgiris or 
Bangaloie aro suitable 

(14) Bicycles are irreath used and would be still more so if cheaper The parts 
of bicjcles aie or mai easili lie slandaidired and pioducod in quantity bv engineeiing 
firms, these can he assembled and fitted either in the same shojis or in small separate 
shops This IS (he plan adopted at home with BSA fittings 'With Tat i steel, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, etc foigings local fitting, Indian m ide rulibei tyies and the absence 
of freight impoit duties, packing and other ehiiges hievcles could probably he con- 
siderably cheapened ind the demand mveh more than propoitionateh increased 

(15) Tin flate goods — Thoic is n largo demand foi stamped md soldeied tin yvirc, 
both domestic and industrial sucli as canisleis for spices, tins for biscuits etc , cans for 
presened foods, small diawn or otlier tins for ointments medicines, samples, etc , toys, 
etc The small value and great hulk of tin plate goods ychen made up abroad and '•ent 
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to India, makes freiglit clnrges piolaibitire, whereas tm plate in boxes takes less space 
jier ton than almost anj other article In my fish canning business I require several 
soits of tins foi which 1 have no dies or seaming plant, and as canning increases theio 
will be a greater demand , in one case I am awaie of, a small sj ndicate would probablj 
take up hsh canning but for the cost of can-making plant, and they have actually 
xesortcd to cutting up keiosine tins and fitting them bj band The plant is not expensive, 
and once adjusted and provided with a selection ot dies, can pioduce any quantity of 
goods, my single drawing press can stamp 50 sardine tins from the fiat in 5 minutes 
iSTo particular assistance is needed, except that of directing attention to the need, the 
instiuction of mechanics, and guidance in the purchase of plant 

The Industrial Museum should contain drawings and priced catalogues of machines 
and dies lequired and when possible models or, still hettci, specimens of stamping, 
cutting, ciimping, and seaming machines, the last named bemg speciallj needed foi 
all hermeticallj sealed woik in Mew of neatness, stiength, and saving of soldei 

(16) Enavielling — This has two sides, viz , art enamelling for which the Indian 

goldsmith should be an apt pupil hut on which I can say nothing except that the present 
Superintendent of the School of Arts is most competent to adiise as an expeit in that 
art The other is the industiial enamelling of steel for domestic ware ^VIlatever 
its disadvantages, tlus class of goods has come to staj , is now in very general use, and 
its manufactiiie should be taught in a Government pioneer factorj or in an assisted 
factoij ' 

(17) Tanning extracts — ^Nowheie perhaps is theie a greater abundance actual or 
potential, of the raw matciial [harks (cassia and acacia) myraholams^ and pods, eg, 
div-divi] than in this Presidency, hut the export of such bulky material is, except as 
regards mjiabolams, prohibitive, the jiieparation of extracts, now more in demand at 
home than foimerly when oak bark and valonia were almost the sole tanning agents, 
should be an industry worth attention I was appioached on this matter some years ago 
by a great firm ot tanners in the West of England, but could do nothing, and there was 
no department to which the matter could be referred 

In districts of poor giaiellj soil such as Anantapui, large parts of Coimbatore, etc 
the Cassia aunculata (tangedu) grow's wild abundantly (as also a arious acacias), but it is 
in the cultivation of the shrub that there seems a large opening Anantapur possesses 
hundreds of thousands of acres of suitable land, lying entirely waste, and in many 
villages there are thousands of acres in large blocks, the assessment is from 2 to 4 annas 
per acre, but may run up to six These lands could be obtained for cassia planting on 
nominil terms — free of assessment for some jears — under existing standing oiders, and 
it IS to plantations that we should look both for improved shrubs and for vastly greater 
quantities The cassia aunculata has the singular advantage that it is the one vegetable 
product which goats will not even touch, so that fencing is not required and watching 
IS a minimum 

I The “ dm-divi ” and other trees can be grown on similar lands with greater ' 
facility while the mvrabolam pioduction of the hills (Shevaroys, etc ) could be largely 
mcTeased by a better demand 

(18) Lock making — There is already a small industry , the prices however are 
unduly high and the industry is small partly because prices akin to those of the best 
English make are demanded, partly because the manufacture! is at present almost a family 
one, and not a general industry The common country lock and padlock is a miserable 
agaii, and the manufacture of modern locks at a moderate puce should he fostered The 
demand is immense , every shop needs several and domestic needs are equally laige It 
Is believed that Government take certain classes of locks and padlocks, but this might be 
extended if private enterprise will take up the mattei A small pioneer workshop might 
b“ started where artisans could be trained, and provided with a small loan fiom Gov- 
ernment for the purchase of material and tools The industry is certainly one which 
co-ojieiation could undertake 

(19) Electroplated ware is specially mentioned because in this countn^ oxidation 
and the formation of poisonous compounds in vessels made from copper alloys are so 
rapid, while the love for silver is very great Many respectable houses would gladly 
buy vessels of ciistomai’V shape, etc , in electroplated ware if provided at moderate rates , 
this would obv late the labour and loss in the scouring of vessels of brass and allo-y , and 
the risk of metallic poisoning The plant is inexpensive and the art could readily be 
taught in a technical school The process would be applicable to articles other than 
domestic vessels 

' (20) Prepared foods inclvdmq jams — ^This industry seems especially suited to 

India as sulsidiary to its agiiculture Numerous preparations of wheat, such as maca- 
loni, veimicelli, shiedded wheat, broken wheat, “ force, ” ” grape-nuts,” semolina, 
etc aic in large consumption in this country and could be replaced bv local products 
under suitable expeit guidance Ragi, when properly husked and ground yields a 
delicate and nutiitioiis food which is also very palatable and attractive in appearance 
fvemolina is simply a better class “ roloiig ” oi wheat meal, iiniv ereally used in this 
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Presidencj ilaize is sufficiently giown to provide “ coin-flour ” on other maize prepara- 
tions impoited fiom Ameiica ‘ itevalenta Aiabica,” a once famous prepared food now 
paiiiallj displaced by the scores of otheis, consists largely of Indian dhal (“ Enalens/’ 
witli 1 slight tiansposition of lettering), and is a most nutritious food Jams of foreign 
manufactuie aie in great demand notwithstanding' then cost which, retail, maj be taken 
at 8 to 10 anni<i per lb in noimal times , whereas with sugar normallj at 2 annas per 
lb it IS possible to malve jam from peaches. Cape gooseberij, loquots, guavas, tree 
tomatos (and ordinary tomatos), pine apples (West Coast), plantains, etc , at less than 
half those rates, for marmalade we have everj’' orange in abundance at nominal prices 
fort the fruit, and there is absolutely nothing but knowledge and entei prise required The 
citrus class of fiuits grow readily and abuildantly especially under moderate irrigation 
and could be crystallized and sold freely and cheaply, in the West Indies the flesh of the 
' giinai and other fiuits is also ciystalhzed Por containing these ai tides tin canisters 
would be made as proposed above in local factories, but jars oi earthenwaie and glass 
are badly needed The preseiiing plant lequired is simple, the processes are equally so 
and within the capacity of any cook Other preserved foods are canned goods such as 
those now prepared m the Goieinment fish cannei'y, besides many other similar canned 
piepaiations Sauces and pickles as now imported, and others, can be leadity made, the 
famous “ Worcestershire sauce ” is fiom a Madras (oi at least Indian) recipe, and some 
of the best pickle recipes are of Indian oi West Indian origin Biscuits are in enormous 
demand and a aast number of Hindus and Muhammadans generally, will and Jo eat 
them, even when of foreign manufacture, without scruple There is a aery' small 
biscuiti'industry in existence (e ^ , in Mangalore), but even in Madras there is no develop- 
ment such as IS connoted by aarious British and Australian names Yet the biscuit indus- 
tiy presents no serious technical diflSculties, beyond a piojiei mixing and baking plant, 
good recipe,, and expert attention , the raw materials and market exist 

For goods under this head a school of industrial cookery is needed, and for the 
present this may' be developed at the Goiernment Cannei-y, where theie is much spare 
time which could be well occupied in experimenting on food preparations , it has alre idy 
been decided, subject to Goveinment sanction, to begin during the approaching off-season 

(21) Cooper mg is an industiy which needs developing, though faiily well prac- 
tised in Cochin But suitable woods are dear and scarce , easily worked woods are apt to 
be too porous, while the average cooper requires instruction in accuracy Fisheries 
work in pickled fish is largely held up for want of proper containers, and it is a question 
whether baiiels fiom paper pulp, wood pulp, or saw dust mixtures, will not be the best 
solution of the difficulty Experiment and instruction are needed both in ordinary 
coopering and in these hues, impeiwious paper oi wood waste barrels, boxes, and con- 
tainers of vaiious sizes and shapes would be valuable in this and other industries and 
would open a demand foi the half-stuff, mill-board, etc, which the Punahir and othef 
mills may pioduce 

(22) '[hllagc hand~loom weaving — There is probably no industry, the knainte- 
naiice of which is more important than this , no one who has lived up-country can fail to 
be interested not only' in its maintenance but in its development both to highei grades of 
work in company with associated industries (lace-ma],ing, embroidery, etc ), to increased 
output by impioved mechanical aids, and to the organization of the community probably 
on co-operative lines In the “ Indian Tear Book ” for 1915 tliere is an article* on the 
hand-loom weavers (by' Commissioner Booth Tucker of the Salvation ~Aimy) which puts 
the matter clearly' and to which I solicit ref eience , remarks in a paper by Dr Barker on 
page 425 of the “ Book of the Madras Exhibition ” are also in point Leadership, organi- 
zation, co-operation (insufficiently' lecognized in the Indian Tear Book article which 
seems to look lather to outside leadership), technical and general instruction, mechanical 
aids (better looms, waiping machines, etc ), business arrangements for producing and 
marketing, are obvious necessities Fourteen years ago I suggested that the co-operative 
use of a very simple warping machine, as used in the Coimbatore Jail, from which the 
evenly laid web passed through a size bath and squeezing rollers on to a receiving 
roller, would immensely save labour and improve both the warping and sizing of the 
web, the receiving rollers could be lemoved and supplied direct to the weavers who 
might either use them in their own cottages or in a co-opeiative working shed, this m 
conjunction with better looms would satisfy to a great extent the demand for mechanical 
aid The condition of the hand-loom weaveis cannot but remind one of the linen hand- 
loom weaveis in Wuittemberg (Lachingen) and their miserable position till their 
industry was taken seriouslv and systematically in hand by the Central Industrial 
Bureau", their stoiy may be read in the Recess Committee’s report and was mentioned to 
me in Wiirttembeig, what was done theie can be done in India It is a mistake to 
think that the yillage industiv is dying merely through factory competition oi displace- 
ment , a census not manv years ago showed moie hand-looms at woik than in the begin- 
ning of last centuiy when factories and British competition were unknown, the fact 
being that the population has increased from 12 to 40 millions so that fyctory woven 
goods hav e a large market in supplying the increment without necessarily displacing the 
hand-loom indushy To my mind it is essential that, factory competition and possible- 
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develoi)ineiits notwithstanding, the ancient hand-loom industry should be \ei\ sjieouilh 
taken up, organized, and de\ eloped after the Wurttembeig fashion, it is tscentiil thit 
there should be ullage and cottage as well as factory industries side bj side with the 
agiiculturists, if only that village life maj be made moie intellectual, inteiest- 
lug, and self-contained, aud that, with othei aillage industries idded, there maj be 
employment for avaste labour m the non-cultivating season I have seen this industrj 
non foi 47 years in the aullages of almost eveij district from Taiijoie to Anantapur, 
and there has been no general progress such as is ceitainly possible, is shown bj isolated 
eftoits, e g , of the Sahation Aim3 and other Missiouaij' bodies, ind as shonn histoii. 
cilh in other countries eien nheie factoiy competition is fai moie intense and adjacent 
(26) Lacc-makinq, etc — The lace industiy is anon-indigenous conijiaiatnely new 
industiy, entiielj developed during the peiiod of my Indian service, originated ind 
almost solelj developed by Missionarj^ skill and enterjnise It is obviouslj suited in a 
high degree to the Indian villagei as a cottage industiy, especially imoug women of the 
neaiing class if displaced from then share in cottage neaving bj the use of waiping 
machines, oi by the competition of the factory , its piesent deielopment mii be gieath 
increased bj^ instiuction, adi ertisenient, and the oigauization of mnkets The Victoria 
Technical Institute does something in the way of ada ertisement and encouragement, 
niainh static, what is wanted is industiial and commeicial djnamic The concerned 
bureaus of the Industrial Departments in Wurttemberg and Ireland (and Japan) weie not 
content with receiving and displaying goods at a central hall, but obtained patterns, 
material, instiuctois from the best centres of foreign production, opened markets (e g , 
in London, etc ) for the products, thej both stimulated and improved production and 
found markets for the products As regards instruction it is natuial that Missionary 
bodies work amongst their onn poor and are not interested in flooding the market with 
goods, hence instructors for the geueial workers must come fiom outside, the special 
threads and material required foi vaiioiis soits of lace must also be sought out and pio- 
aided — at first — by depaitmental eftort As for niaikets, a mere displaj in a Madias 
hall IS insufficient, the department should aiiange foi disjilajs ind agencies in other 
countiies nheie there is a known demand foi hand-made lace , that of the United States 
is I am informed, illimitable, indeed it has been stated to me in both countries that 
onij the paucity and irregularity of the siipph prevents an effective demand, eren in 
this Piesidencj the demand is fai less than it might be because orders for particular 
grades ci patterns cannot be filled without glare delays, I find that the Victoiia Tech- 
nical Institute also mentions this deficiency and irregulaiity of supply as an “ever 
present difficultj ” The same suggestions applj to embioidei-y and ait work, with the 
additional lemaili. that much good woik is spoilt for market purposes by the infeiionty of 
the foundation mateiial, the vork is often in striking contrast to that of Japan 

I consider that this subject should be taken up vei-j actively by the Department of 
Indi stiles, piobablj' in conjunction with the Victoiiai Technical Institute and the School 
of Alts, the collection and organization of patterns, materials, instiaiction, regular 
supph of goods, adreitisement and displaj’, maikets are essential to make this and the 
hand-loom industiy a live industry The declared object of the Victoria Technical Insti- 
tute IS the fosteiiug of ait iiidustiies, but it is also stated thit “ the sales aio not con- 
ducted on commercial principles,” (see a paper in the “ Book of the Madias Exhibition ”) 
which aho shows tliat the Institute is not sufficiently organized for the instruction and 
dorelopment which are essential to good progress, and for which an organized bureau is 
necessair 

(24) Ivory and, ivood catving — This indigenous industry is under the fostering 
and capable care of the School of Arts coupled with the Victona Technical Institute, 
out lequires, to my mind, the addition of a commercial side as mentioned under item 23 
Ml Hadawaa’s too brief paper on “ fuimtuie ” in the Book of the Madias Exhi- 
bition IS altogether admirable, and one may hope that with moie active financial and 
other encouragement this great branch of industn may' have an early and progressive 
future, tlie woods aaailable aie so excellent, labour so cheap yet naturally artistic, that 
there is no excuse for the absence of a high class industry, whethei for export or local use 
f25) Haf'i — Under this head I include merely the “ Panama ” class, for which, in 
its sereral grades, fibre, grass and straw, there is a considerable foreign demand The 
true Panama matenal is piobably not available in this Presidency, but grass andi fibie 
hits could be extensively made fioiii many of the excellent fibres and grasses available 
bv the skilled grass and "mat weavers of the Presidency The fibre of the screw pine is 
beliered to be particularly suitable fofl this woik and has already been used for hats, but 
theie aie mam olheis In a papei In Di Baikei, page 428 of the “ Book of the Madras 
Exhibition ” i new but self-staited industiy in Traaancoie in the weaving of gias= hats 
IS expressly mentioned and a perusal of anv paper (e g , in the Society of Aits Tournals) 
on Panama hats will show that this industry may easih be adapted to oui materials and 
men In Japan straw and “ chip ” braids or plaits for the hat manufacturing are a 
modem industry (since 1868), but the exports alone in 1912 were i lined at 81 lakhs of 
rupees besides hemp biaid exports i allied at 105 lakhs, though this latter industry is not 
20 years old These are real village industries and we have the finest fibres (saiin hemp 
K’llgiri nettle, screw pine, etc ) in abundance 
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(26) Straw and grass matting — ^Tlie glass matting of tins Piesidency is -well 

known for its excellence, but is at tins day no further advanced — if not retrograded — 
from what it n as 50 jears ago ' 

Tie grass mat industry exists in several districts such as Tinnevelly and Malabar 
(Palgiat), uiere suitable glasses and tie ieieditary industry co-exist, but is possible 
eveijnheie in one shape oi otiei, since fibies of tie best sort and straw are found in 
e-veiy distiict Prom Tinnevelly 1 have had a fibre or grass sleeping mat as fine and 
flexible as fine calico, and Palgiat mats are also of high excellence, tor countries such 
as lie southern and other States of America they should be invaluable Tie fancy mat 
industiy in Japan is of recent growth and tie products weie largelj exported to tie 
United States till tie taiifl: minimized it, but tie exports in 1916 were valued at 60 
lakhs of rupees, uiile tie internal consumption, especially of mats for flooiing, waS 
of course immense Apparently tie mats in Japan are now woven in a loom of very 
modem invention, and this may be investigated As a cottage product bj tie peasantry 
in their slack seasons, tie industry is invaluable, and deserves serious attention from 
our Industrial Department 

It IS probable that tie success of lie Japanese in these two items which are of 
modem growth, is due to tie efforts of its merchants, backed by Government, to find an 
external maiket, and doubtless the close trade connection of tie United States of 
Ameiica with Japan and its need for matting and light stiavv or fibre hats, led to the 
development of the industry "With pioper business museums, and agencies or methods 
ot show and display in both continents of America, theie should be a large demand for 
Indian hats and mats It is to be observed that, as in many othei industries, the Japa- 
nese Government enforces certain standards on exported mats for which there is a special 
buieau , theie aie also trade guilds for maintaining proper standaids in this and most 
other industiies 

(27) Inks — It IS Btiange that imported inks should hold the market — considering 
the expenses of fi eight and import and the cheapness of the aiticle — when the materials 
foi the best inks are available and the deand considerable Probably the absence ol 
cheap containeis, viz , common glass bottles and ]ars, is a main cause, since it is almost 
as expensive to send out empty jars as to send them full of ink This is a seiious 
reason for developing cheap glass and stoneware containeis The various vegetable 
tannins are numeious and of the first grade, and only technical instruction is needed, 
and the piovision of containeis The stuff sold and used in the ba/aais or manufactured 
with ink powders is unworthy of the countiy, and is quite unsuitable toi use in fountain 
pens which should form one of the items of manufacture fiom vulcanite made in the 
coi utrj (item 13 supia) 

(28) Adhesives — There is considerable sale of these articles which are mostly 
imported , with small bottles of common gum or mucilage sold retail at 8 annas and a 
rupee, theie is a large margin for profit, and it is absurd tluit such cheaply and easily 
made stuff should be imported many thousands of miles, when all the raw mateiials are 
at hand Heie again the question of containers is probably one of the main difficulties 
The gums, mucilages, and cements intended are not merely the natural gums, though 
these are abundant, but the manufactured articles such as dextrin, casein, etc , the 
latter, an item in many first class cements, is already made and exported in considerable 
quantities in the Bombav Presidency The finest paste is made not from wheat flour 
but from rice and is most useful for aflSxing labels to tins The glue industry is prac- 
tically, if not entiiely, non-existent, whether owing to the character of the hides which 
may oe deficient in glue pieces or gelatinous parings, or to the putrid condition of bone 
collections, so that the glue has been largely destrovedand which renders the effluent water 
from bone steaming so offensive that it cannot be dealt with, or from ignorance or want 
of enterprise The matter should be investigated as there is a large demand for glue 
and an immense quantity of the raw material in hides, bones, hoofs, horns, etc En- 
quiries have been made by textile mills and others for fish glue and this is being 
examined into by “ Eislieries ” but the fish skins of this Presidencj are not a good 
source of glue and are usuallv consumed as food Eish “ maws ” (suim-bladdeis) are 
being examined as sources of isinglass, as their export unless thev are very carefullv^ 
piepared, is not very remunerative, while the glue is needed in India 

In the case of inks, pens, pencils of giaphite or coloured pastes or inks, gums, and 
other articles of stationeiy, the several industnes might readily be established if Gov- 
ernment will guarantee that all its depaitments shall use indigenous goods and no 
others, if of a fair standaid which could gradually be raised, peifect goods should not 
be demanded from the outset There is an absolute rule to this effect in Germany and 
the pencil industry is a specimen of its success the early Bavarian pencils were of 
moderate qu ditv, but as the use of them in all Govemment Departments was compulsorv 
the standard was rapidlv’^ raised till they reached the perfection which wo associate with 
the wares of Eaher Hardtmuth, etc Whethei the graphite and woods of this country will 
allow of such an advance as regards black lead pencils may be a question, but the principle 
is sound Good technical instruction supplied for a few years bv the Department of 
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IndustriLS, the seaich foi and indication of law materials, the methods of refinement, 
a fan stvndard, and steady Goiernment purchases, should establish these small but not 
to be despised industries 

(29) Button!) — ^Iheie is a great and gioning demand foi buttons both of the plain and 
fancy types, but tliere is no leal industry in this matter,, though it is mainly mechanical 
The making of hoiu and shell buttons by hand is interesting, but it is in the manufacture 
of stf mped metal, coaeied, celluloid, and composition buttons, and in the introduction of 
almost automatic machines foi turning and perforating, etc , the horn, wood, nut, or 
composition buttons and in the ornamentation, etc , of the same, that there should be 
development Much of the metal button imports is miserable, being the simplest possible 
stampings of the thinnest possible sheet metal uhich cuts like a knife edge, ue want 
piopeilj made metal buttons of proper gauge -aith turned over edges, coiered buttons, 
china buttons, buttons stamped like tesseiae, in poueiful compiessois fiom compositions 
■which gne beautiful results in smoothness, appeaiance, cheapness and duiability, glass 
buttons, ornamental buttons, and so forth In parts of Europe, especially France 
button making is a ullage industr} of importance, Kiopotkin mentions a button of 
felspar powder temporarily cemented with milk (or casein solution) the manufacture of 
which occupied 1,500 woilnnen pioducing about 4,000 lb weight of buttons pei diem, 
this gave work also in the cottages in sewing the buttons on to card boards From 
Bourry (“ Ceramic industries ”) it is ascertained that the material is really a very 
fusible poicnlain, the stamped buttons onl-s lequiring a feu minutes in a mufile There 
are, however, many other mineral compositions from steatite and kaolin with water 
glass, etc , etc , the recipes and methods are verj'- numerous Germany and Austria have 
of late years taken an enormous lead in this matter, especially as regards porcelain, 
composition and pearl buttons, including buttons from pearl shell waste and other 
powders •which can be rendered aitificially iridescent In Madras, moreover, bangle 
glass could leij easilj and most usefully be employed in making the various classes of 
glass buttons, the making, colouring and ornamentation of vmich would be a very 
suitable industry Ornamental buttons of chank and other shells, carved to fancy, 
would also be attractive and lucrative , chank buttons and sleeve links are already in the 
market and when well carved fetch high prices , this should be developed for home and 
foreign, use 

(30) ’Vinegar and acetic acid — These are now laigely coming into use both 
domestically and industrially, e g , acetic acid is needed for rubber coagulation, while 
acetone and calcium acetate are required by the Cordite Factory For pickling fish it 
IS also desiiable, and for this purpose was lately manufactured — experimentally — at the 
Govcinraont yard, Tanur The early experiments, with duty-free spirit, resulted, even 
with untaught staff and small, imprfcct apparatus, in excellent 4 per cent vinegar at 
considerably below English rates, but there was necessarily great waste in the process 
The great distilleiies could make these products under the best conditions, using weak 
spirit straight from the stalls, cooling apparatus, and chemical experts, Messrs Parry 
&. Co (Nellikuppam) were asked to consider the matter, and it is believed that they have 
taken tbs matter up 

As legards the production of these articles by wood distillation, I need say nothing 
since tlie subject has been specially considered by Mr Chatterton It may however, be 
pointed out that at the Ootacamund Industrial Conference in 1909 the Conservator of 
Forests stated that eucalyptus plantations on the Nilgins would yield annually, after 
10 years, 100 tons per acre continuously of timber, and casuarina plantations on the 
sea coast 50 tons, so that if these woods are suitable for distillation there should be a 
large opening for the production of distillation products, including acetone, and solid 
charcoal Even on the West Coast timber costs at the factories only about Rs 5 to 
5-8-0 per ton, and at the saw mills there/ is abundant waste in inferior woods, trimmings, 
saw dust, etc 

(31) The recovery of potash and magnesium chloride from the salt pan bitterns 
has been mooted, especially now that the costi of cvpcnments, ho-aever considerable, 
would be recouped by a very small return in potash at its present enormous price,' so that 
even if eventually found industrially impossible in ordinary times, the cost of the 
experiments would be recovered The Salt Department are, it is believed, reconsider- 
ing the matter It would be of great advantage to India if potash other than in the 
nitrate form, could be rendered available for manures, soap-making, etc , while the 
magnesium chloride as an additional product would greatly assist the magnesite and 
magnesia cement industry 

(32) Essential oils and perfumes — The vegetable sources of these preparations 
abound in India and should form a verj' luciative and elegant industry That it has 
not hitherto been developed is no argument , it is but recently that lemon grass oil has 
been made on a commercial scale, and citionella is a comparatively new product in 
Ceylon, while the very lucrative pioduction of sandal oil in Bangalore on a business 
scale IS an absolutely new industry, though sandalwood has so long been a favourite Indian 
perfume and oil The imports of essential oils alone are annually worth Es 6 lakhs, 
apart from perfumes and other essences In this Presidency alone there are many 
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mateiials, some entiielj imcxploiled , the screw 2)ine 'nlucli gwv,8 wild almost every- 
where, IS deseiiedlj called the “ Pandaniis odoiatissimus ” , its flowers are said by 
Ilos-buigh to be piobnbly the richest and strongest pcifumo hnomi, it is also a delicate 
and not a coaiso perfume, and the festive use of the floviers is umveisnl, the floneimg 
period IS considerable The C'alophjllum inophjllum so abundant in Malabai and South 
Gmaia, not onlj pioduces the cheap ind abundant " Punna oil, but its flowers, 
available for soveial months, jield a most delicate pcifume, the Jlichelia ehampaki 
(chamjiak or pagoda tice) provides flowers almost all the jenr lound of the greatest 
fragianco, and there aie ven nianj oliieis 'Ihe “ wintci giecn ” of the JTilgins, the 
oils°of the numerous eucaljpti espeenllj of the more fragrant character (eg , citriodora) 
are not jet oi but shghtlv utirised, while the essential oils from the readily grown 
citius families are eiitiielj neglected Vpait al^ogethoi fiom otiui uses, cverv one oi 
those named will be useful in toilet-soaj) making instead of the oidinarj oi even the 
sjnthctic pcifumes It vioiild seem that the indigenous essential oils and perfumes 
should foim a spcci il subject of investigation I)j the Ilescarch Institute at Ilangalore 
in conjunction with the llirector of Indushics, the lliiector of Agriculture, and the 
Forest JDepaitment 

(3d) Hydrogenation of oils — I consider that this subject should bo taken up at 
once, fust as a laboratoij investigation, and ifteiwards industnallv Possiblj it ma> be 
difhcult in the absence of western lacilitics, but there is nothing tint is not well-known 
to the Chemists of the Eesoaich Institute vihcrc ditiiculties as to experimental plant can 
piobablj be got over oven in wni time It seems to mo a matter or the first importance 
(a) ns legaids edible fats, (b) as regards the so ij) and candle industries 

(o) As regards edible fats, the butteis consumed in this countrj are often of 
questionable origin and puritj, and if genuine, aio of a price prohibitive 

to all except the well-to-do A’ct “ nut buttei-s ” in Luiope aic practi- 

callj indistinguishable from animal huttei, except in jirico, " Jlajpolo ” nut 

butter IS sold at a profit at Of/ per lb and the compaiij in pre-war days was 

Cl edited with dividends above 100 pei cent Haidcned edible fats, which inaiiitaincd 
complete fioedom from lanciditj though open on mj office table for months, have been 
sent to me, and the s.imc compain intended to produce i ghee substitute in India but 
have been prevented bj the wai , otlmi hudened edible fats, probablv fiom cotton seed- 
oil have been offered to me at £14 pc,i ton ex-larton in England In this couiitrv we 
greatlv need pure edible fats ns ghee substitutes, md though oil is Inigelv consumed, 
jet solid fats, such as shci and mowah butter and diipa fat, aie dcsiicd and consumed, 
raoieovei instead of impuic compounds called butter amongst the largo butler consuming 
classes, solid and jiiire buttei substitutes are most desirable 

So also such substitutes aie needed in the nascent iiidushv of jireserves such ns 
fish pastes and foi biscuits and an existing chocolate manufacture The cocoanut pro- 
ducts which aio the present substitute for culinnrj butter are quite imperfect, being 
fluid at w irm temperatures and apt to iclain or resume, cspeciallj when heated or 
slighth rancid after rt tin has been cxjioced to the air, the peculi ii cocoanut flavour iSTow 
oils of fine edible qualitv but po'-so'-sing both fluiditv, coloiii, and specific flavour are bj 
simple hv diogonation turned into white, solid, tasteless, and odourless fats but retaining 
the edible and digestible qualities of tlie original oils, these c'fn bo churned with milk, 
genuine butter, etc , and coloured and flavoured to lepiesent butter in everything except 
origin, while foi culinarj puiposes little need bo added to the haidcned fat , moreover the 
fats so tieated become lancid with diflicultv, and then original flavours do not return 
even when heated, the power of forming volatile acids having appuontlj been destrojed 
bj the hj drogon Since foi edible purposes the melting point should not exceed blood 
heat, saj 98° F, a very slight oi moderate degree of hj diogenation isroquircd, especially 
in the case of cocoanut oil which is a solid at a comparatively high temperatuie, this 
gieatlj reduces the cost, both bj reason of time weal and tear, and ,texpenditure of 
hydiogen One gieat advantage of hv drogenating in India, e g , Madras, i, that the oils 
can be obtained absoluteh flesh and practicallv devoid of free fatty acids which arc 
the banc of hydrogenators "With fine fresh edible oils at so high as sav Es 450 pei ton 
(average of cocoanut, groundnut and single refined cotton seed taken together), and 
hj drogenation at even £10 per ton, the cost of a butter substitute basis would bo about 
Es 600 per ton or 4J annas per lb , hence the G anna price of “ Majpole ” buttei may 
obtain in this country also instead of the high puces of genuine butter 

(b) Technical fats The advantage heie is two-fold, (1) the raising of the oleic 

S of acids to stearic, (2) the use of oils of cheap grade such as fish-oils, for soap, 
;s, letc Most of the candles made in this countrj' are made with imported steaiic 
acid, this IS .ilwajs an unnecessarv' expense, and at present the want of the material 
IS stopping manufacture, at all ovent'v in Madras Keiosene oil and othei oils notwith- 
standing, (andles will alwajs he largelj used, and if cheaper their use would inciease 
Hence the production of steaiic acid, which mav be made of almost aiij tater and there- 
fore v'ery suitable for hot climates, will be verj' v aluable In soap making such hardened 
oil would entirelj take the place of tallow — mainlj' used because of its stearic acid 
contents — enabling us to manufacture by either process and from cheap materials, a 
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tlioroiigLly Inrd and solid soap absolutely fiee from animal fat and tberefoie particiihrly 
suited to Indian prejudices As regards (2) viz , tbe use of cheap oils, the fact 
that tliorougli liydiogenation entiiely and permanently lemoves the specific odour', and 
colour of the oils, enables us to use, at all eients for technical purposes, such oils as fish 
oils which aie maiketed at about Es 150 to 165 or £10 to £11 per ton Hydrogenation 
(thorough) in Ameiioa and Euiope costs about £5 per ton, even if this cost is doubled 
ioi Iiidn solid hard white stearine with onlj' the odour of stearine (see specimens 
which will be produced) could be manufactured from fish oil and marketed at slightly 
over £20 per ton, uhich is elsewhere unapproachable, good tallow costs in normal times 
at least £30 per ton at home, and Es 450 to 500 is asked out heie for inferior stuff 
Besides fish oils the lowei grades of vegetable oils at £20 per ton could be hardened and 
sold at below £30 jier ton 

Hence I appeal foi earlj-' experimental work in this important technical matter, 
which requires chemical knowledge, plant, and manipulative skill, and should theie- 
fore be experimentally dealt with at the Eesearch Institute, Bangalore, without waiting 
foi the proposed technological oil and fat bureau and experimental woiks proposed to 
be established there 

(34) Cilhiloid — I mention this because of the usefulness of the material out here, 
possibly the Eesearch Institute would take the matter up It can be made in quite 
small factoiies, one which I saw lu North Germany was comparatively insignificant 

(35) 7'he 'Ulihzaiion of solar heat — This is not precisely an mdustry but a process, 
but I consider that it should be studied bj experts since we are favoured (in this 
respect a favouil bv large areas where there is a maximum of bright sun and dry heat 
The smallest md crudest apparatus without mirrors or machinery gives remarkable 
temperatures suitable for industries requiring mere stoving or baking heat or cooking, 
tills could be increased by simple means, while other arrangements would utilize the 
concentrated heat for evaporation steam raising, etc This is obviously work fot a 
mechanical expert The Californian, Egyptian and French (Sahara desert) experiments 
are most encouraging and Indian temperatures should increase the results It is not 
expected — for obvious reasons — that this process will displace fuel-fired engines but the 
proce-js should be studied and made available if only because its practicable uses will 
only then become known 1 stove my lacquered tins in a solar oven without the slightest 
cost, I hope to ijiply it to evaporative methods in glycerine recovery, while it should be 
pos'-ible to use it lor irngational — ^perhaps with small storage — and other pumping 
where somewhat intermittent working is permissible 

(36) Carpets — This seems an industry peculiarly suitable to this country, espe- 
cially if agriculture develops better grades of wool There is a foreign and even local 
demand foi the woollen carpets (Ellore, etc), so well and favourably known heie, the 
industry is fairly simple and consonant with the habits and tastes of the people At 
Killjbegs in Donegal I saw a woollen " tuft ” carpet factory quite recently started by 
Scotch manufacturers , the numerous girls at work were ordinary Irish fisher and other 
girls who, three or four yeais before, had never seen or heard of the industry, but their 
manipulative skill was marvellous and large contracts were on hand for hotels, etc , 
where the carpets were required to be artistic, comfortable, and durable The advantage 
of the method is that so Utile machinery is required, there being no automatic plant 
and elaborato cards as in the Jacquard looms, the giils worked on the vertical frames 
direct from designs under the supervision of foremen experts 

The silk caipets or iiigs of Tanjore district are well-known and the industry could be 
develops I 

The carpet industiy appears to me to have great power of development if taken up 
by organized effoit and cap +al, coupled with proper advertisement in the Commercial 
Museun s and in foreign markets (both through the consular departments of those 
countries and by our own consuls and commercial attaches and by agencies) and by 
regularized supply No industry can flourish or develop where the answer to customers 
is, as IS common in this woollen carpet industry, that there is no stock in hand and no 
chance ot present acceptance of orders 

The above industTies all seem to me to be not merely important and desirable, but 
necessary and easy of introduction — along with others — by a complete Industrial Depart- 
ment organized for serious work But the growth of these and other industries depends 
largely on the growth and development of the greatest of industries, viz , agriculture 

I have not discussed industries which the Department of Industries or other 
official bodies are alieady investigating 


OuAu EviDExcr, 2ni) Febthtaih 1917 

Str F H Stewart — Q Could you tell us how long you have been busy with these 
fishery questions ^ — A I began an investigation in 1905, but it was only taken up 
industrially in 1908 
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Q Wliat IS the oigani/ation and the staff of the Madias Fisheries Dejiartinent? — A 
Mjself as the Diiector ot tlie Dtpirtmeiit, Mr 11 C Wilson * who is a piscicultural 
expert, English tiaincd, aho is engaged on the frtsh aatcis of the Presidencj, Mr 
James Hoiiiell, Maime lliologist, aho is mj niaiino assistant ns aell ns biologist, Mr 
Go\indan, my Assistant Eirectoi, and a small suboidinate stall Mr Wilson has 
trained an assistant noa, in JI A in Zoologj, a ho a ill probablj make a ^erJ -valuable 
assist uit as time goes on 

Q IToa does the depaitment obi un its fundsi* — A llicie is a regular budget ahich 
IS finmed evei-j Septembei, and ae aork to that as neailj ns possible 

Q You ue in contiol of the a hole department, and Mr Wilson and Mr Homell 
are on special duty? — A Thej t.iLe the tao gitat blanches , I hnie general control, 
and also tike as mj paiticulai share the West Coast experimental stations, the cannery, 
the cuiing -^aid, fish oil and guano aorks, ind the soaji a oiks Thej all come under me 
Q And the routiile aoik of the department is under >our direction? — A Yes, 
the ahole of the geneial contiol is aith me and all the financial control, and as jou 
saj, all the routine a oik comes through nio ind Mr Go-vindan assists me in that 
mattci especiallj in chocking -vouchcis, etc 

Q Ion quite appiose of Goveinmeiit assistance in ahntever aaj each particular 
case ma} indicate^ — 1 Yes, eeitainh 

Q Besides dealing aith the matteis a Inch wcic suggested, jou suggest another 
method that is, relict, from the income-tax, for a cert nn time Y’^ou eaj, “ It is not 
meiel-\ the impost itself but the fcai or fact of mist iken assessment tint oporitos ” 
Can jou gne us a conciete case’’ — A AVhen I began the oil and guano industnes I 
found that, loughh speaking, duiing tint seison I made 10 per cent of oil out of 
the fish and 20 per cent of guano This I lecorded in m-\ rcporl A -vear or tovo 
aftei a laige number of small factories started in imitation of our aork, and the assess- 
ment officei promptl-y took inj rates as general rates It so happened that a jear or 
two afteraaids fish aero lather seaice and people aero not making anathing like 
10 pel cent 01 20 pei cent of oil and gumn, but fortunatch the wise Collector aho 
then a as in charge of the district looked into the matter ind leniedicd things 

Q Otheiaise those small people might linre found themselves in a very senous 
position’ — A Ihe^ might have had to pay a bigger tax than was warranted by their 
income As I have said olseahoic, it is ven often the fear of the income tax rather 
than the actual incideneo of it tint operates In another part of inv note I have said 
“ the fear of income tax mav be but a straw’s weight, but it may just bo the straw 
which decides against venturing on nn unknown industrj ” 

Q Then vou refer to the powers of Goveniment under the Land Acquisition Act 
Could those poaeis be used to give a title to land on which to establish a factory 
for Hist inco’ — 4 I don’t know whether the Act ns it stands could do it , all I rccom- 
mended was that Goveinment should have power to do that I understand that they 
can take it up 

Q But vou think that if thev cannot do so as the Act stands at present, that a 
modification might be made’ — A Ceitainlv , the tao instances I gave I can supplement 
with a third one I have been unable to take up factorv land for the simple reason that 
they have in Malabar a tenancy diflitultv The land is held bj landholders and is 
leased out foi a peiiod of vears , concequciitlv if a factorv is started and the lease 
IS about to cxpiie, the landlord can demand a verv laige fine or premium ns a condition 
of the factorv going on I would have taken up a certain factorv myself, but the lease 
was about to expire in three vears’ time, and if I put up a soap factorv on a largo 
scale, I might have had to pav many thousands of rupees ns premium 

Q You think Government experts should be trained in Government pioneer 
factories and then placed at the disposal of private conceiois? — A That is mv’ idea 
and also mv experience I think I gave a diiect example in the case of Japan 
Q And the services of those cxpcits would be paid foi ? — A Certainlr 
Q And what about the results of anv investigations they maj' make? — A I 
noticed tint question, but have not thought it out, and can hnrdlv give an answer to 
that I will leave that to be judged bv the’ Commission As a rule, if those researches 
were of public importance, I certainly think thej ought to be used I think I said 
somewhere that tlio seiwices of these experts should be availed of, even if they were 
trained as competitors to other people 

Q With regard to co-operation, of which we laiow you are a passed master, you 
approve very much indeed of trying to establish the principle amongst all classes 
including the lower classes of industries? — A More especially the lower classes as 
instanced by the fisher people on this coast 

Q But ae had some evidence from vour Assistant Director which shows that the 
efforts in that direction aeie not so much to start regular co-operative societies but 
to stait small associations foi the purpose of encouraging thrift and saving a little 
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money? — A Yes, lint I tlimk thaii we have gone further than that There is a co- 
operative society started near Tellicherry which is intended to bring people together for 
ihe purpose of establishing a curing yard under co-operative methods 

Q Undei co-operati\ e credit methods? — A No Mr Govindm has already esta- 
blished tuo co-operative societies for credit purposes This is really an industrial 
society where people will join and obtain if possible from Government a closed curing 
j^ard in which co-operative members will join and carry on fishing and curing jointly 
They have their fishing boats also 

Q And the co-opemtion uill also extend to the marketing*’ — A Tes, they have 
•their own boats They uill bring all their fish to the curing yard and will cure them 
-there and sell the fish in bulk to merchants at the best price they can get 

Q They mil require a certain amount of capital to begin with? — A One of the 
rules IS that they shall paj monthly subscriptions until they have obtained at least 
1,000, but I must tell jou thej have already got their boats and nets The thousand 
rupees is foi current expenses 

Mr A Chatterton — Q This mil be like an Irish Co-operative dairy** — A To a 
■great extent They bring all their catches to the one jard and deal with them there 
Sir F H SteiLOit — Q That question of commercial museums you have dealt with 
very fully, and you advocate something very much larger than what has been 
contemplated hitherto in India at all That would mean very large initial expense) ? — 

It would 

Q It would not repay itself for a very long time and nevei directly** — A No, I 
don’t suppose it would any more than the Japanese expenditure of 2 lakhs on the 
Panama Exhibition, but it comes in indirectly Might I put in this paragraph from the 
la^t “ Indian Trade Journal,” quoting the “ Board of Trade Journal ” at home, and 
recent issues from the “ Yienna Textile Times ” 

Q Those are the lines on which j ou think development should take place here ? — A 
That is the second line uhere the work is carried into foreign countries 

Q Have you thought at all generally what the expense of such an organization 
might he? — A It did not occur to me to go into that question at all I knew from 
my own experience in Japan that the expense was considerable, but it was not considered 
important in view of the results We have to throw 6d out of the window to get a 
shilling in at the door 

Q You think that “ a standing exhibition should be formed m the headquarter 
•City of every presidency or province** — A Certainly - I vould start with a nucleus at 
each place, because Madras industries will bo quite different fiom Bombay and Bengal, 
dherefoie each should have its particular commercial museum 

Q And you would bring those under whose control — the department of Industries? 
— ^A' The department of Industries 

Q Then you must contemplate a fairly large department of Industries** — A Tes, 
I am afraid I have laid it down very widely 

Q Then with regard to the purchase of stores, you think that the department 
■of Industries might deal with the purchase of stores also ? — A Eor all general purposes 
I am permitted by Government for all my expeiimental stations to purchase my stores 
■direct, and I find it a very great convenience, both in time and otherwise I gel 
into touch with people at home, they sell me what I want and often at very con 
siderable discount, and I don’t go through the Indm Office at all 

Q You think that that would be preferable to the present system of having a 
Etoies Department at the India Office, or do you think it would be necessary to have that 
as V ell ** — A I have not had much experience of dealing with the India Office, but 
In the paper's they say we cannot expect ordinary stores under six to eight months, and 
important stores under twelve That is i-ather a serious delay, while I can get them 
usually in normal times m, say, three months 

Q But were not the circumstances to which they were referring due to the war? — 
A No 

Q Then with reference to this department of Industries, where would you place 
•the Director in the provincial hierarchy** In Madras, there is the Governor, the 
Members of the Executive Council and the Members of the Board of Revenue and* 
•the different Secretariats, where would your Director of Industries come in? — A You 
mean what his status would be** I should sav the same as the statub of a Secretary 
to Go-vemment corresponding direct with Government, with nobody between himj 
■and Government 

Q Then would he be under one of the Members of the Executive Council? — A 
Yes that is my own position as a matter of fact, and I think that the Director of 
Industries should at least be in a similar position 
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Q How nould tlie funds you would requiie be piovided, would you go to Govern- 
ment as occasion arose, or nould jou baie a budget? — A You would lequiie a budget 
We trj to foiesee as much as possible in tbe coming jear nbat oui nants are to be 
There is always a lump sum put in, Goi ernment pass that budget and work as close 
to that budget as possible 

<2 And very much of tbe work jou would ba\e to do and tbe expenditure you 
would incui noiild be unfoieseen? — A Yes, but not for a few months ahead The 
exact amount is veiy often unforeseen, but piobablj the object is foreseen 

Q The Director nould bare executive poners, accoiding to your idea up to within 
the limit of hib budget, i e , a certain maximum, so for anything beyond that he nould 
go to the Governor-in-CounciIf — A The moment mj budget is passed bj Government 
I can spend that money on the object I have indicated I don’t go to Government again 
Q Can you save, saj, ten thousand rupees over one thing and put it to some 
othei purpose P — A I have to ask Government if I may transfer it 

Q And jou think that an Advisory Council would be useful? — A Yes 
Q Only advisory — not with powers? — A Not with executive poweis 
Q And 3 ou would not recommend that the Director of Industries should merely be 
the mouthpiece, the Secretary and Executive Officei of the Advisory Board? — A I 
think not , not at present 

Q And JOU think that the Advisory Boaid should be a standing committee, be 
peimanent, oi that it should be assembled from time to time? Foi instance, the Gov- 
ernment 01 the Diiectoi as the case maj' be, mav^ sav, “ Here is a case on which so 
and so would be a useful man to advise ”? — A The body may be peimanent, but the 
peisoniiel maj' dittei from jeai to j’^eai If anj subject came up that Boaid would 
have power to co-opt other members who would have special knowledge 

Q Would it be elected do you think, or be nominated? — A Nominated at first 
ceitaiuD , I presume thej would have power to co-opt other members 

Q And as to the Director, jou are quite clear that what is wanted is the best man 
available? — A Yes, it may be an engineer oi anjmne, provided it was the best man 
at that particular junctuie who is consideied to be an all-iound man foi the place 

Q Would it be feasible as has been suggested, to leciuit a service, at anj' latc 
giaduallj, like the Customs, which might furnish these Directors and their assistants 
in time? — A A Government department of Experts? 

Q Thej' would not be expeiis The idea is that you might catch your likelj man 
joung, and saj, “ Come along and join this seivice ” and make that his work for all 
the time that he is in India Do jou think that something on those lines may be 
worked? — A Then you would be dependent entirely on the men who happened to be in 
the service at the time, and would lose that one chanc-e of getting the best man as an 
opportunist appointment 

Q Thej would be trained and educated along set lines? — A That would narrow 
your choice for any given opportunity A'ou must take it in that case from these men 
who have been trained 

Q This question of Director is going to be a very important one, and he is not 
going to be a veiy easj" man to find Do jmu think you are likely to find him as need 
arises? He would have to be piopeily paid and highly placed? — A I cannot give 
an opinion off-hand I have not thought of that particular subject I should say 
mjself I am inclined to the idea of choosing the best man — whoever he maj be, and 
not fiom a naiiow service 

Q It would be a provincial appointment? — A Provincial undoubtedly 
Q Would you have a Director-General at headquarters, or something of that sort, 
to co-oidinate? — A Imperial? If I might speak from the fisheries point of view, I 
should say “ No ”, except for purely scientific work, Geological Suiwey or Zoological 
Siiivej, 01 matters of that sort 

Q That IS lathei a different question altogether? — A That is so 

<2 You would welcome the creation oi development of an Imperial Department 
of Science? — A Yes, but looking at it from the industrial point of view, I should say 
that an Imperial Department is of less vmlue than good provincial departments, anrf 
in the case of fisheries I should certainlj'' saj piovuncial only, except for zoological 
reseaich 

Q And theie jmu would be quite glad to have an Imperial one? — A Yes, because 
oui waters aie not limited by administrative boundaries 

Q And >011 would just borrow the services of that expert whenever jou require? — 
A Yes, though I think myself that everj'thing that is reallj important could be done 
bv provincial officers who are necessarily far more acquainted with all the conditions 
of the waters than anyone else could be If jou take the rivers of this Piesidency, 
a Bengal man could not possibly understand our rivers because for the greater part of 
the jeai our rivers and waters are dry Our fishes are totally different in their 
bionomics just because of this 
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Q Tuiuing to the question of adulteiation, you approve of certificates of quality? — 

A Yes 

Q You think that these should be made compulsorj ? — A If they aie not made 
43ompulsory they would not be of much use, I am afiaid 

Q Alost of the evidence v\e have had seems to be in favour of this but at 
any rate it the outset it might have to be voluntary? — A Well, if I may take the question 
of soap , Sunlight soap does give a piactical guaiantee and sells enoimously, although 
ats puces aie gieatei than those of othei people who sell soap in the countiy of veiy 
infeiioi qualitj 

Q With reference to manuie, do jou think that Government certificates of quality 
should applj to this? — d. You would have to have laboratories in that case 

Q But supposing that sellers of manuie were to publish Government analyses with 
then wares , would that help? — A Yes 

Q At pieseiit all sorts of deleterious and unworkable manures are being sold, 
but if a statement of contents certified to bj Government had to be given with the 
manures, do jou think that would do^ — Ales, that is the practice at home , to give 
" an analjst’s certificate I get mine fiom the Agricultural College and I believe that 
otheis do 

Q I see that you aie pieparing a fiiither memoiandum which will be sent 
us on the development of fisheiies? — d lly time is drawing near and it is a good time 
to look back on what has been done, and to prepaie some indication to my successor 
^s to how future work should probably be earned on It is partly historical and partly 
suggestiv e show mg how the work has been done and how we should proceed in fiituie 
Q About this canneiy , that was essentially a pioneer factory? — d Absolutely 
Q You aie now keeping it on as a demonstiation concern ^ — d Experimental It 
is hardly a demonstration concern jet, though it is beginning to be 

Q That point was not cleai to me You am not particularly anxious that it 
should be regarded as a demonstiation factory, as you think perhaps the local fishery 
class IS not sufficientlj advanced? — d Yes I know one case in which they did come 
to grief in consequence of piematuie attempts to do canning woik in Calicut 

Q You also think that anjoue who starts a canning industry should be in posses- 
sion of fully sufficient capital, and be able to contemplate with equanimity a bad 
season or sequence of seasons^ — d He would have to do that But as I have said wb 
are xeallj in the expeiimental stage I am continuallj' finding out new difficulties 
and methods and pioceases, and I am also canning new material Foi instance, this 
yeai I have begun to can seer fish in slices 'Then we are about to obtain a launch to 
bring in fish fresh from the sea to enable us to make not 50 thousand tins a jear but 
250 thousand It is only then that it w ould be a commercial proposition 

Q Is there anj prejudice in this part of India against eating dried or cured fish? — 
A Ho, thej have always done it 

Q Do jou know about other parts of India** — A On the Noith-east coast of thia 
presidency thej' won’t touch shark or porpoise, while here (West Coast) every part of 
tfie sli nk 01 porpoi=e ig eaten , consequentlj the fish of that class which is caught on the 
Hoith-East coast goes over to Eangoon or is thrown away 

Mr A Chatterton — Q In that pai-ticular connection what becomes of the theory 
that salt fish produces leprosy? — d It has been decided bj a medical committee in 
Horwaj that there is absolutelj no evidence on that point , it maj pioduce othei 
complaints I believe myself that bad fish is productive of complaints which often 
simulate choleia 

Mr C E Loio — Q With reference to section I of joui vnitten statements, was theie 
any direct financial aid in the waj of loans oi subsidies in Ireland? — d Yes, they 
put verj large funds at then disposal , foi instince, the whole of the Kensington 
grant was handed ovei to them, the whole of certain funds amounting to T250,000 
pel annum 

Q Was that for the paj' of experts, or was there anj direct financial aid in the 
w ay of lo ins ** — d I don’t quite catch j oui meaning 

Q Thej were helped one knows bj lending them people to teach them various 
industries, and by providing them with nets and boats, etc ? — 4 That was the Congested 
District Board That Boaid started in 1889, and worked verj largely in a beneficiary 
waj After that there came the Irish Depaitment which was formed in 1898, in which 
veij large departments embracing agriculture, fisheries and other industries wuie 
foinitd independently altogether of the Congested District Boaids and weie very largely 
financed by Government ^ 

Q Did thej hand out actual cash to anj of these people engaged in these in- 
dustries **— d You mean the Congested District Boards ** 

Q Or any Government department concerned** — d I cannot at the present moment 
sav' I know thej' lent money for motors and boats, but whethei they gave it I cannot 
«aj Thej' did actually lend cash for that purpose as well as for building boats and 
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piers, etc It is sonietliing hiinilni to tlic Jlcnelopmenl Coimni«Hioncrrt in Fnglaud, 
When 1 IMIS clown in t’oinwnll theie une laipe sums liiinfr j"I oil lot anti ^otf(l as 
granls-iii-.iul for the purpose of pioMcling inotois to tlie iishing honic 

(J 'llioio IS inoie 01 less of u soiji mclustis in ISorihctu lucliiv® — 1 "ics, the Isorth- 
‘Westein Soiji Coinpiiij and one oi two others 

Q Jlut down here tlieiv is notluiip'' — 1 'llitrc an one or two men who hmc 
stilted witli a washhand liasin or so TJic rt hue liteii one or two attempts For iii- 
Binnee, in FJ03 there was a soap faLlor\ at jr'idim wluie this laid ged an expert, a 
Geiman, 1 belioM 'PIku' wcie disputes betwien tlie expert and the Directors, and 
after they had made 70 tons of honji the tlimg Pi/?lid out 

Q Fish oil his not heeu touched h\ aii\hoch ns i hisis ini -enp''' — 1 Yes, we 
htgaii that wnj 

Q I mem iicd ti\ ninhoih hen^' — 1 'llicre w is originalh no fish oil that eoiild 
he mule into it The fish oil c>riginall\ eias iiinde h^ jnitting the fish mto large MSsok 
and allowing it to jiutrik 'J hen the oil was slmimid off and pul into tins and 
utilised in Miiious waxs thmigii not for soiji, hut it was xeix iiiipli as nit material 

Q With icfereiice to the c|uislion of GoMriiinint picinieniig, ha\e xoii an\ sug- 
gestions fell jircxeiiling such fii tones fioni competing with otln r factone which huxe 
been st irled lix pnx iti> ngc'iitics-’ — 1 'J he cpiistion has not arisen I linxe not tin reforc 
coiisidercd the point J am i|uit( friendix with the otilx othei < mm rx on tho place 
and Ibex xisit mx caiinerx and elicit mx xnws and bcc iiix methods 
Q Hint IS becaust thex are axMix down on the Co ist •' — 1 c s 

Q Supposing one started cjuile elosi to where xoii are how xiould undesiriblo 
competition in Goxernment ageiicx be axeiideil'' — 1 For om thing T might lianel oxer 
mx products to them 'that XMitild be one wax out of it 

Q Do xou think then would niiderliikc to inarlet the products,'' — .1 Yo®, bee luso 
Ibex Would know lint mx prodm Is were at Ic ist as good as mix in the market 

Q You si lie regarding industrial siintxs, that xou “ consider tint future sunexs 
rIioiiIcI be indixidiiil and not general ” I supposi' a corroll irx of tint xiould be that 
thesurxex must be m iclc bx cm expert^ — 1 Dncloiibti dlx 

Q Do xou think that these Mirls of general Mirxexs serxe aux u«e® — 1 \s a 
foundation 

Q Ilut thex hnxe ill been done fullx , exi'rx prnx ince has undi igono oik — 1 Ihero- 
aie mim> things whith I Inxe me ntioned in inx note which haxc not been oxen grin rail} 
Mil X ex eel, excejil m a most x igue xn> 

Q Do xou think mx of these surxixs irc of aiix ust ^ — I Onlx ns introductory 
to nn expel t sun ex 

Q Could lint not he clone more ensilx without nnx siiriex cif tint sort bx looking 
at tlie Gn/e(teei or consulting sources of information xiell hiown to cxerxbodx® — 1 1 

don't think anx Gn/ettcei would tell tliem inmh, su, about the b mgle glass incluslrx 
Q Fou would find in tlie census ropoil the number of people clenliug xmIIi it® — 
A 'Jlinl IS about all xou would find, but a geueial cx immntmn bx a Gcnernment official 
xxho xxould take uji the jiomis I bnxo mentioned with regird to b.mgle glass, would 
enable Goxcrument to six xihetber that jiiiticular industrx should be taken up bx n 
man xiho xxould gixe Ills sole attention to it 

Q You think there should be i committee of business men to ndxise ns to the 
line on wliieli indiisfiial museums should be run® — 1 Yes, tluit xxould bo a part of the 
Achisor} Conimittco’h work 

Q When xou come to the question of eommoreinl intolligcuec , hnxe ^ou considorca 
any sehtme for coininorcial mtilligeiuo work oxer India is a whole® — 1 27o, that 

XX IS rather outside mx puixiexx This is rather hexond the scniie of mx own work 
I onlx put down xxhat I hnjipened to knoxx about enmmereinl museums 

Q I mem would xmi not he iiielined to scjinritc commerce from indusfrx at anx 
late m a pioxinee like llengal oi Domhax if not in Ffadras® Don’t xou think xou xi mt 
one kind of man to lu ike up industrial infnnnation, mid another for eoiiimcrcinl in- 
fonnnliou? — A Fix xicw gonciallx is that of nn indnstrinl innseum , xou luav call it , 
eonmieieiil, but I luxe dealt xxitli it rathei as mi industrial museum 

Q Do xou think that theic is .i ease for general organisation for comniercml 
intelhgcnee m the count ix ® If xou do not care to tike on the question at such short 
notice, I xxill not press it® — 1 T don’t feel cihle to answer the question straight awax 
T liaxe not thought of that point, hut commerce is so hound up with industn, that I 
don’t see how thex can ho alisolutelx sepaiated If T max ]ust gixe one illustration of 
the actual combination in the case of oils, here, for instance, ox erx thing on the cciin- 
moieiil side depends upon the indusliinl oliaraefei of the oil Supposing a quantity 
erf oil IS dealt xxith eomiiiereiallx uul sent to England It tains out to he not xxlmt 
it XX as thought, hccause no industiial expert had prexiouslx pionouueed upon it It 
turns out to be compnrntixok woithless stuff and is sold for soap stock instead of edible 
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Oil foi edible purposes Theie is n case ivbere tbe commercial and tbe industrial 
sides aie absolutely bound up Tbe article -would never have been sent abroad, had it 
been first examined industrially by industiial expeits 

Q lake the case of the United Kingdom The Commercial Intelligence department of 
the Board of Trade act solely as a Commercial Intelligence Department The case 
IS diffoiont here Theie then gieat business is to bring buyer and seller together, or 
the would-be buyei oi the would-be sellei, to show how difieient kinds of things made 
in Goimany before could now be made in England , but in this country^ we lequiie 
an Industrial Department as wellP — A We do undoubtedly Hare they not just united 
the Impel 111 Institute with the Board of Tiade which looks as if they were combining 
the tw 0 

Q Do you attach laluo to some degree of education as improving the efhciency of 
cien unskilled labour — -'1 Undoubtedly 

<3 Do you think it makes them more efficient? — A Yes, I have seen it myself 
I can say positively that those of my men who have had eien a degree of instruction 
aie able to understand and cain out processes inoie intelligently than if then minds 
were absolutely blank on mitteis even of leading and writing Their intellect has 
been sharpened and widened 

Q We are confionted with the ciy that the people don’t want to earn more money 
and no doubt in a a cry gre it numbei of < ascs that must certainly be the case It 
has been cuggesied to us by miny that in incieise in the standard of comfort will 
make them hayc the desiie to ciin luoie Do you think that the solution of this lies 
on those lines -' — A Yes, in fins w ly If you gne a man a chance ho will very often 
take it If he has no chance of being piospeious, e\eiy thing goes to the dogs Here 
the fist ei men had no chance of saiing When they' got a big haul they spent their 
money anyhow, but if co-operatne societies axe formed, we know that they will put 
their money into those societies until they have amassed so much money 

Q You haye more or less deliberately chosen a sort of savmg society rather than 
a eo-opeiatne credit oi borrowing society to start with® — /I It is because the people 
themselves were so unthrifty Then income is a veiy unccitain one When they got 
a big haul of Es 20 or 30 i diy, they wcic lery apt to spend it carelessly, and wise 
jicople on the coast saw this and ondeavouied to wean the people into better ways by 
teaching them thiift and tenipeiance, and as a mxtter of fact they so well succeeded in 
one society that the young men had saied money to the extent of Es 700 entirely out 
of money yiliich had they followed then aneestral customs, would have been spent on 
drink 

Q You rocogni'c that progress in that way is likely to bo less rapid than progress 
by putting them in touch with a central bank and instructing them to add to their 
earnings liy improved appliances® — 4 I don’t think I could speak as to banks I 
don’t thiiilT it possible that the banks could take up this question I think at present 
it depends rather on Govcniment takav i 

Q You don’t think that a cential co-opeiative bank would be yustified in touching 
this kind of business at tins-- st ige ® — 4 I don’t think they would, because though the 
property that would bo obtained by means of such dealings would be tangible pro- 
perty, such as boats and nets, on the other hand tbe business is risky and the banks 
■would not w ant to take up such v enturesomc business 

Q As you are no doubt awaie, the central co-operative banks eri on the side of 
over-cuutioii in most provinces® — 4 les, that is one reason why I think loans from 
Government are probably the way in which we shall begin to help the fishermen in 
the way of boats, as is done in Ireland I take Ireland as my guide 

Q What IS your view as to those men who ire sent abroad to learn You say 
they should be men who have already worked at their specific industries Do you 
think it is desirable to prescribe some period of further apprenticeship in this 
coiuir — 4 It depends so much on the men and their previous training If the 
man was already a well-trained man and merely widened his knowledge by going 
abroad, as in the case of mv Assistant Director, he can take up his position as before 
and no further training would be required 

Q In so many cases they send men abioad wlio have a very sketchy idea before 
they leave the country, and in some cases none at all® — 4 Yes, and that is a great 
mis+akc When I was in Japan I met a lot of voung fellows who had come there, 
and it IS a positive fact that when I asked two young men of a new batch what they 
had pome for, they were not able to tell me, and a voice from behind prompted one 
of them to say “Weaving” I have consequently said in my note that men should 
be sent out with some previous knowledge, and for a definite purpose 

Tlon’hlo Sir R N Moolcrjce — Q Do you remember whether they were Bengalis 
or not? — 4 I cannot 'av , I was in touch >wilh the men who were studynng, but 
thc=e were nevveomers 
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Mr C E Lou — Q You speak of “ lenl ovpeits ”, by uliicb I iiuileistand jou 
mean that tlie} must bo spcualised expeits Would jou accept this point of Mew 
tjiat when jou aie stirting in iiidustij foi the first time, >011 me up against a Teiy 
tough 30b and you should theiefoie hate no less speciilised stall than tint of the 
people against nhom jou arc competing? — A Yes, you must hare an expert manager, 
not meiely a foreman 

Q You might need more than one expcit’ — id Yes, in some cases it is necessary 
A foiemm is of no use foi dealing, saj, nith fisheries out here, because he is up 
against conditions of ulnch he liis no knowledge at homo You nant moie higlily 
trained men 

Q Don’t you tliink that &o\cinment lia\o aeij often discredited themsehes and 
the cause of industrial piogiess geneialh bi taking on a job nithout sufficient expert 
assistance^ — A I hare not sufficient knowledge to saj tint lliert might be some 
cases though T don’t knon them person illy I had to educate myself, for instance 
<2 Don’t JOU think tbit Go\einnient has to do nith this kind of thing , a lot 
of glass IS impoitcd into this countiy, ind tile's nritc to the Secietarj of St ite and 
sa^ , “ Send us a glass expert ”, but don’t specialise as to avhat sort of glass expert, 
jet you piobablj hare experts for diftcient kinds of glass '* — 1 Yes, no doubt 

Q Don’t JOU think that is 1 ithei i dangcious nn'v of stilting sMth i\hat I call 
a seiiii-expoit, nithout sufficient detailed expert knowledge to cans on the industry'* — 
A lou aie pie-supposmg that he is onh a scmi-cxpeit 

Q He IS piobiblj eiitirclj an expert in one portion of the glass industrj, and ho 
kurus a little about the rest oi the tiling You expect him to take on some portion 
of the glass industry of nliicli he is a scnii-expeit P — j\. Yes Dor instance, I should 
not dieam of putting a tiauler captain 111 thiige of a curing ^ard 

Q \ou saj that tlieie is no genoial piineiple is to nhat class tJie Directors should 
be ciiaun fiom It his been suggested to us elseubcre tint especiallj in cases where 
the Diioctoi is an ofliciil, it uould bo a good thing to lii\c 1 Depuh Director assist- 
ing nho should be a business man hinisclf'* — A Yeix likeh, ves If he is a fii-t- 
class business man do a on think he Mould come'’ 

Q Quite so, tint IS the difliculU 111 am case, and perhaps greater in the case of 
the Deputi Diicctoi than the Director , but mo liaic to considei the point'’ — A In 
comineice I confess I do not think that tliei base better business instiuction Tliej 
might liowciei liaie bettor business tiainmg is regards pounds, shillings and pence — 
accounts — foi instance 

Sir F H Stcuarl — Q Would an ojitional si stem of Govemniont certi- 
ficates of quahti Moik possiblj 111 the case of exports and imports'* — 1 I would 
prefer that thci should bo tompulsori nijsclf, because of the extreme ignorance of the 
people in purchasing imported md other goods and if I m.ii gne a case in point, 
I would sai that, taking soap as an instance, it is perfecth easi to put on the market 
a soap mIiicIi is not woitli Rs 10 per cut , and to sell it ns though it Mere worth Rs 20 
Q You mention the idei of loans to small mnnufacturers foi the provision of 
plant You realise I suppose that that might go to enormous sums of money It 
might be earned to aiii possible length, and if so, one Mould have to consider the 
financial aspects of it to some extent Would lou put ain limitation in practide on 
that policv'* — A Would it in pi-actice require limiting'* Would it be Ifivelv to go to 
enoimous sums'* I don’t think theie would bo anv industries in this countii that 
Mould so deielop that there Mould be ana laige suras out at anj given moment 

Q The spread of iice mills in the Delta seems to be sen rapid'* — And their 
competition is aftording its oMn leniedi There are too inani of them Would the 
Director of Industries be inclined to give any help where ho saw these mills were 
exceeding the natural limit? 

Q The complaint against the Goveinment hi the represent itives of industiar was 
for helping them to get plant mIucIi Mas the cause of this competition 

Mr A Chattcrtoji — Attention was dra'wn to that file years ago and the depart- 
ment Mithdiew from helping these people, and they Mont on on their o-wn account 
Srr D J Tata — Q You refer to certain questions about Japan and Germany in 
jour written evidence especially about their museums !Mai I ask M'hat his been 
lOur peisonal experience of these places'* Hue lou yisited them and studied the 
questions on the spot'* — A Yes My note is based on mj own inspections 
Q How long were you in J apan ? — A Ten weeks 

Q You went oier especially to study'* — d I went oyer to study fisheries and 
being there I naturally looked into agriculture in mIiicIi T was yery much interested 
and naturallj also into the deielopment of industries mIiicIi T saw uiidei mi own 
eyes and the industrial museum in Tolno attracted mi attention I was tlieip on a 
number of occasions 
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Q Did jou go copeciallj to Geiminy to study museums tlieieP — A No It ivas 
au icpideiit I went to studi oo-opeiatne credit and natuiallj I gravitated to some 
of tiic'e interesting places When I fiist ueut it uas a small place in old larracks, 
and I obt lined books on tbe subject, and the next time I went a few years afterwards, 
it bad greatly developed 

Q All these things must have cost a lot of monej' Hou do 3 ou propose that this 
monej should be found in this countij — A As I said, I think it is north nhile to 
thion six pence out of the nindon to get a shilling back bj the door But the es- 
pendituie would be giadual, spread oier mam years 

Q Do 30U think municipal and local bodies miy be asked to co-operate in some 
waj ^ — A In local museums it is tlie rule tint local bodies should contribute, both 
in Geimany and Japan 

y "While in Calcutta, we heard something about deep-sea fishing experiments 
Does join dcputment know aiij thing about the experiments that were made in the 
Bar of Bengal? — A Onh ba heaisaj 

Q Deep-sea fishing has nothing to do with joui work P — A Not at the present 
moincnf It is only dea eloping , an industry which we aie now about to pioceed 
with It would haae begun hole but foi the fact of the war When I aaas at home 
in 1914 I avent especialla to select a master fisherman and mate to take up the question 
of deep sea exploration Ihe men were actualla selected, but only on account of the 
a\ar I was not able to get them as thcv avcre mine saveeping In August, when I left 
the country the men were actualla engaged in piactical mine saveeping In addition 
to that, the Madias Goaoinment (ontemplato a large aesscl which should be a trawler- 
drifter It was to ho built somewhat on the lines of a destroaer with a forecastle 
rather elcaated under which the scientists would have their housing, aihile everything 
aft of that aaould be devoted to tbe actual fishing business This vessel was designed 
ind we sent home to the India Stores Department for the design to be criticised and 
thea had sent us then a rows and ilso an estimate for the boat , we should probably 
have built and hid it at work but foi the war We have not been able to take up 
this deep sea avoik because wc haae no boats When I tried to develop that branch 
theie wcie no sailing boats for the pui-jiose and I found that unless the boats were 
big enough to take a Ihnopeau expert out with them it was no use The men could 
not avoik now methods in the w 13 trained master fisliermen could have done, and 
tlieicfoie wc haae h id to wait until wc can get both the boats and the mastei fishermen 
Q You did not bring out uia tiawlmg nets to make expenments with® — A That 
would be of no use without the fi iwlei It is neicssai-j to haae big boats foi exploiaticn 
work When ave line diseoaeicd and examined tiaavling grounds ave can start this 
and can then induce the people to take up sailing tiawling When I was in England 
there avero inana sailing trawleis in existence A steamer is not iiecessan for tiawling 
Q To go hack to aiiothei question, with leferencc to joui replj to Mr Low, 
don't aou tliinh tint the impioaideuce and want of imhition in oui peojAe aie the 
real things that stand 111 tlie wua of their industrial advancement® — A It is an 
obstacle no doubt If i man has no paiticulii hope 01 abilitj to raise himself, he 
aaoii’t trouble to tia to do so ’ 

Q The real question umlerlaing the whole thing is theiefoie, education, to 
inculcate 111 them pioaident habits®— A If 30U use education in a vera wide sense 
iindoulitcdly 

Q From what little expeiicnte I hue hid I find woik people do lut desiie to 

obtain highoi wages, if thea hue to excit tlumselaes 1 little more to <>-ain them® 

A Yes 


Q Thea are quite content to keep tliemselaes going, and if by chance they come 
aeioss a windfall of some kind, tiioir sole nnbition seems to be to build up more 
imnrsing bouses nid mike some soit of displaa ?— A I do not think that is quite the 
case here We hue actual instances of manj men who have gone up in the world 
when thej got i chance of so doing Many of the people in our fish yard haa e obtained con 
siderihlo fortunes ha their methods It is true thea weie more commercial men than fisher 
men hut thea weie poisons who seeing the opporhuutj of doing better did better and the 
2 o 0 oil and guano facfoiics that T haae mentioned are cases in point Mana of those 
people aie oidinaia fishennen avithoiit education, but avhen thev saw lesults which 
slnwod that, they Could obtain a considoiablc amount of money with a aeia simule 
process they took it ^ 

Q In Gujaiat the ambition of even man is to improve the famila house and 
male it a choicei thing than the original liutP— A Yes a fairly laudable tbinn- 
If be lias notbing to put his monea into why not put it into the house® These 
people haae put then money into a factorv 

Q Tuimng fo ifnseums again, T suppose the Stuttgart Museum is paith Goa 
cinment and partla mnnioipel ?— 4 Yes The Museum was the outcome of the etfoits 
of Dr Yon Stombeis who was Director of Industries 
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Q Ifefening to section VI nf jour note I piesume by ivbat you state, that you 
advocate tbe encouragement of municipal co-operation in tbe development of in- 
dustries’’ — A Wbat I am alluding to tbeie is tbe advisory board wbicb was com- 
posed of two membeis from eveiy countj Tbe} formed the nucleus and sixty out 
of tbe hundred and ioui members weie appointed diieot by tbe Government 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Does this Boird meet more than once a year? — A 1 
cannot tell }ou Tbev aie bound to meet once a yeai, but wbetbei more I cannot 
teU you They are, of coui-se, open to consultation in tbe case of individual members 

Sir D J Tata — Q In regard to tbe list of industries that you give — and with 
particular leference to umbrella making, may I just suggest that when I was in tbe 
2^'ilgiiis I saw there wns a laige trade in sticks there It struck me then that if 
somebody knew how to prepare the sticks, we would make a good trade in sticks 
and umbrellas P — 4 Tes When you go to Coimbatore you will find men selling a 
large number of these sticks 

Q You say something about the making of jams and preserves P — A I followed 
Gladstone 

Q I believe during tbe war there is a tremendous amount of jam being sent 
to ilesopotamia lou advocate that these things should be made in tbe countiyf — A 
Yes 

Hon’hle Svr R N MooLcrjee — ^Tbev aie now being made in Muzaffaipur - 

Sir D J Tata — Q Down south a good trade could be done in guava jelly On - 
our side there is tbe karvanda and vmnous other cheap fruit Could anything be 
done systematically to develop these things ^ — A Undoubtedly At present, down 
here, it is practicallj a domestic industry only , and I have suggested that in the 
canneiy where I make my own tins, it might be possible to start the nucleus of 
a preserved food industry I am already making preserved foods from fish and it 
would be quite possible to add others 

Q Up in the north, there is a lot of fruit which cannot reach the plains foi 
want of tiansport If some of that weie converted into jam would there not be a 
fairly good trade? — A I have seen loquats lying waste under the tiees literally 
by the ton on the Shevaioy hills If theie was any industry of that kind it could 
be taken up 

Q Then, with reference to lace some years ago, we had in Bombay an industrial 
exhibition in connection with the Indian National Congress , and from the south 
we had seveial missionary ladies who exhibited laces which were really as good as any 
y^ou could import Why was not that developed further'’ — A It is being developed 
very largely When I first came to this country there was no lace made but at 
Nageicoil a missionary lady who did not even know lace making took a piece of 
Hce to pieces and put it together again, and taught the women there There is now 
a legulii business in it, both there ind at many other centres 

Q Theie is something made I am told equal to the best Belgian lace'’ — A Yes, 
there is a Roman Catholic Mission in Madras which makes this lace It is equal to 
the best Iri'^h lace In everv case ymu will find that it is connected with missionary 
work 

Q Could not some of that work be introduced into our girls’ schools? — A Certainly 
In the Basel Mission you will find beautiful drawn-thiead work done 

Q With leference to your remark about the utilisation of solar heat , you say 
you have used it youiself Can you tell us how exactly? — A It was a shallow teak 
box blackened inside, provided with a double glass sash on the top and inserted in 
anothei box with saw dust round it That was exposed to the sun The maximum 
temperature I had was 2T5 degrees which was exactly the heat I wanted for lacquering 
mv tins 

Mr C E Low — Q Can you regulate the heatP — A Undoubtedly , you have 
only to turn it slightly away 

Sir D J Tata — Q I believe there are regular companies which sell apparatus 
for collecting solar heat I have seen one advertised in the Scientific American? — A 
Those are aeromotors 

Q No, they are apparatus foi collecting solar heat, hollow, like the reflector of a 
lamp, on which the beams of the sun are collected and thrown on one pomt We got 
one , and I understand they are now being used in Egy^pt? — A There weie con- 
siderable experiments in Egypt It was found, however, that the plant cost twice 
as much as a steam engine It was a question whether it was better to spend a large 
sum of money in plant, or put up an ordinary steam engine at half the cost and run 
it in the usual way, because the steam engine has great advantages in many ways 

Hon’ble Sir R N MooLer^ee — Q What is your annual budget for the fisheries P— 

A At present 1 think it is one lakh and sixty-five thousand That includes the pearl 
and cliank fishery 
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• Q Wlut IS the total income? — *1 The total receipts wore Its 78,500 

Q Then it menus that pricticall} the annual loss to the Go^e^nment is about 
70,000'* — 4 The Goiciimiont expenditure , that includes the pay of several Euiopean 
end other experts 

Q,In ^oul opinion do lou think the inonej is 11011 expended and that the Gov. 
ciniiitnt should incur such expendituio'* — 1 I think so As I have said in my report, 
in a 1 cri shoi t time the thing \\ ill be self-supporting 

Q You think that very soon the cftect will be known, and that Government would 
jiot be a loser in any sense of the w ord ? — A Yes 

Q Don’t von think tint Government ought to have the light to nominate a 
Diicctor on compinies or factories to which they had advanced moiiej'** — A I don’t 
•think I would like in outside Directoi intoifcnng with me 

Q He would be one of five oi one of six** — J. You mean that there should be 
•n piixou appointed hv Goveiiinient to sit on the Bond and see that the Companj 
VI lb doin" its wtiik propel 1} ■* I think 1 hive sud piettv plaml-y that I should be 
against anv Gov eminent inteiferencc othei than tint which went to see that the 
iiioncv was being spent in the wav that it was intended 'riiat could be done by 
auditors 

Q The luditoi comes in nfiei tlu thing Ins hapjiuued, when piobablv the mischiei 
IS done-' — 1 Does not tliat lathn piesiippose that iinbodv has paid any particulai 
attention to the poison to whom the inonov vvas given** 

Q Bung voui-elf in the jmsition of i bh.iieholdci If vou subscribe a large shaie 
voii would intuiallv w int to jiut soiiu one vou trust, Ihoiefoie Govoinmeiit should have 
the right to -ei tint cvcrvthing is proptrlv done** — 1 But the shareholdci has to trust 
his Diicdois, ind 1 don’t spe uhv the Govoinnient should not al«o tiiisl the Directoi 
to whom thev Invi onlv advaiued inoncv after von iiiefiil investigation 

Q Tlu '■Inreholder has i voitt in electing the Diicctois'' — f Xot ven much 
O If 1 buv 1 share I vote nid get inv own Diiectorb** — I But 9 people out of 
10 don’t 

Q But all tlu same thev have the light to noiniinte the Dircctois It would not 
ho fair that Goveinineiit aftei tiling 1 irgc fiiiancial share should liavc no voice 
in cheting the Director ** — 1 I think I Invc snd prettv plainlv tint when thev have 
once mule iiji tluii inind that the benefienrv is worth lending nioiiov to, thej should 
lend 11 and use little intei ft renci in the working of the factoiy 

Q Apirt from lishtnes hive vou given a thought how other industiics should best 
he fiiiaiutd Y'e have before us industrial bulks, hive >ou given anj thought to 
that ' — 1 I liave not I saw a good deil of it in Tnpm , how the industrial banks 
were giving loans to industrial hodicb , but I know nothing of the details, and have 
given no tiunight to the matter I have nierelv gone into the question in connection 
with niv own fisheries 

''ir / // Slficart — Q Vbout tlu I ishciics Department, do jou think that that 

]s orginucd as vou would wish it to be oiginiscd'' — 1 Yo, it began haph irard, with 
nivsilf and i eoujile n{ clerks, uul we have added from time to time iii an opportunist 
faslimn ineii wiio hiippi nod to ho available It is not a department which has been 
rcallv thought out itid org iiiiscd 

(} lor inskante, how ire the eoniincreiil propositions handled, the collection of 
fishe- for export, m irked mg i te ® — 1 'Ihere are sp^elal plans Some people buv 
elirtef in pirtels from us 'i’lke the 'I inui fislien vaid, we have a consideiablc 
business in sending parcels from thcie , we also stuited i store in the llaelras uiaiket 
It was so successful that the man has now gone on and is a large eustomer of mine 
I have started i sinulai one in Bangalore, and we are now about to let him go on 
and st irt on his own atcoiint ’Tint is ns rogaids fishen matters As legards soap, 
we are just evolving a jilan foi the sale of the goods 

l/r 1 ClinUrrlon — Q About the 'Musmim at Stiittgait, I happen to have seen that 
3Iuseum ind got some infonnation as to what it cost It was something like 300 
thnusand pouiuh home lime ago I had to prepare an e-tiinatc for a similar mvtseum 
in Buigalere, which lan into fifteen or twentv lakhs of lupeos, and I recommended that 
the idol should he ihmiloned because I thought that 15 oi 20 lakhs in the present 
time would he more advantageously spent in oilier wavs in indushial development 
The timo had harellv arm eel when we could propcrlv make use of such on expensive 
museum** — 1 That pre-siippnscs that we should spend the whole inoiiev light away, 
wliorcas in all these eases it has been slow and steady development In 1906 in 
.Tapan there wore onlv twenty Ihousnnel samples, now there ore sewenty thousand 
Tlie buildings in.Tipanwerc very kuiclia, as compared with the Tcchnoloerical 
'Museum it Stuttgart 
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Q How would you get oiei the difficulty that museums would get out of date very 
lapidiy II you ecj^uipped it in any one section, in five y^eais it would become a 
museum of antiquities-' — ri Eien then it had its uses as showing what was done in the 
past 

Q In Geimany y ou have a thousand people who will visit the museum for practical 
puiposes, to one lieief* — A After all, the museum to a great extent made the thousand 
people come, because it was there, and theie was nothing of the sort before to instruct 
the people It began with a few samples from the 1S51 exhibition 

Q The 1851 exhibition started the whole of the industrial development m Wurfc- 
temberg You are strongly in favour of pioneer industries when necessary There 
aie two ways in which this may be done , one is that an officer under Government, 
such as the Director of Industries, oi the Director of Tisheries, might pioneer an 
industry oi that after pieliminary investigations have been made the pioneering 
jnight be enti listed to private firms Dealing with the first one, do you think that 
it IS practicable to pioneei industiies which are likely to develop into big commercial 
transactions, witii existing methods of control which Government employ® Have 
you evei had much trouble with Government control of the commercial side of these 
fishing tilings^ — A If vou give me a conciete case, I shall try to answer 

Q Por instance, in the contiol of youi establishment, if you carry on pioneer 
woik, you must have perfect liberty to employ- men when you require them, and 
dismiss them wlien v ou do not w mt them Under ordinary rules y-ou cannot do 
thatP — A M-s stafi is largelv tempoiai'y, but I have two or three peimanent men, 
and theie is that difficulty as regards the pennanent men that y-ou speak of, if 
they did not suit me, it would be difficult to get rid of them 

Q We have to consider whether we should advise Government to undertake pioneer- 
ing industries Theie are seveial industries to be dealt with, and it would be rather 
difficult if we did not get contiol of our stafi Do you think it would be necessary for 
us to make a recommendation to Government that new methods of control or a 
gieat lelixation of the piesent methods of control would be necessary*’ — A I think 
it advisable that men consideied unsatisfactory should be got iid of 

Q That we should give the Director the same powers as the managing director 
of a private companv® — 4 Yes ' 

(3 Do y on thinlv it would be still better not to attempt to carry out these things 
nndei Government supeivision at all, but to do it through piivate films who have 
facilities foi starting such woikP Supposing you wanted to start an enamelled non 
factory-, as a pioneei industiv would you go to a firm already engaged in sheet-metal 
work and endeavour to inteiest them in the mattei ® — A I would much piefer that 
Q You would piefei that it =hould be done through a piivate firm^ — ^4, If any 
film showed the least inclination to take it up 

Q I gather from youi note that you are lathei in favour of starting industries on a 
comp natively small scale I have drawn this infeience from your remarks about 
the possibihtv of establishing a considerable number of comparatively- small soap woiks, 
who would enter into combines for the collection of the 'crude glycerine ^ — A That 
would be one wav , but I think that the oil and fat industries should be undertaken 
on a laige scale 

Q Did vou see anv of that when you vveie in Japan, did you make enquiries 
at all on the industrial side of Japanese industiies? — A No, I was not there foi that. 
It was merelv incidental I do know by heaisav that in Geimany and Eussii 
the small soap factories aie extremelv- successful In Eussia in one province there 
weie 47 factories with 160 odd aitisans, i e, 3 men to a fictory-, and the product was 
annually a few thousand lb They- weie doing exactly what I thought might be 
done heie, and as a inattei of fact there are one oi two men doing it in one or two 
places in what I may call a wash-hand basin 

Q Is it yiistifiible foi us to encouiage development along those lines, and definitely 
undertake the provision of central factoiiesP — A I don’t think I have said that 
<3 I am asking you if vou think it is a proper policy to pursue Hor instance 
to go back to voui soap, vou say that in Russia theie are a numbei of small soap 
factories established, and we might encouiage the same here, but to make them 
efficient, some one will have to start this glv-cenne factory Should that be a function 
of Government, to start a central factoiw tor the manufacture of glycenne from the 
by-products of a small soap factory P — A Yes, the glycerine from soap would be 
sent to the refinery, which these petty soap factories could not deal with 

Q Do vou think that a similar method of yirocedurc might be done with the 
handloom weaving , that Government might set up central warping mills P — A Yes, 
I advocated this a number of vears ago, because it was carried out in the jails, and 
T thought it was an admirable chance for improving the warps and sometimes ex- 
pediting woik, and setting fiee a large quantitv of labour at present occupied in makiim- 
the'-e warps 
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Q In connection uith join leinarks on iveaiing, I notice joti baie said tLit you 
did not think anj thing 1^13 much had been done in consequence ot such shorts as 
lioa eminent have made ® — 4 I said comparatiTel3 little advance had been made in 
improving the industiy geuerallj Out of the thiee bundled thousand looms, I 
don’t think there are many flj -shuttle looms 

Q Wq avere told in Madras that of those oountiy looms one bundled thousand 
have been conceited into flv -shuttle looms ? — 4 I leallj don’t think so What little 
I have seen of them u ould not wan ant me in thinking so 

Q I don’t think jou have dealt with it in your note, but I uould like to ask jou 
nbout the financing of cottage industiies, and the development of mechanical aids 
to industiy I think you will agiee that one of the pressing necessities all over India 
IS the encouragement in the use of machineiy as a substitute foi manual laboui You 
know the system that has been develoiied lof givang takavi loans and suppl3ing 
machinei^' on the hire-pui chase S3 stem Do you generally appiove of that as a method 
of giving help to people ® — 4 That is the onlv part of it I have any knowledge of, 

VIZ , takavi, but I know nothing of the rest 

Q Would 30U object to a man who has sunk a well being supplied with machinery 
to take out the water P — 4 Certainl3 not , aftei all if 3 on give a man a cup of soup 
3011 ma3 lend him a spoon to take it out with ^ 

Q These notes which 3011 have given to us on industries are very inteiesting, and 
thej aie put forward more 01 less as suggestions ® — ^4 Yes, meiely as thoughts that 
had occuiied to me from time to time 

Sir F 71 Stewart — Q You would not caie to go into them in an^* detail ® — A hTo 
Mr A Cliatt&rton — Q You suggest the manufacture of toys Toys are made in 
many places alieady How would 3011 get over this sort of difficultj^ You start men 
on making to3S, but theie is an absolute lack of imagination on the part of the=e 
woikmen which pievents them fiom doing anything of use ® — 4 That is whv I 
suggested giving them ev.peits I think that was the ease in Geimany, the work was 
earned on iindei a certain amount of technical instiuction and eypert oiganisation 
I remember in the days of mv^ childhood the conventional Noah’s Ark , I think nowadays 
to'ss have become quite a different proposition 

Q You think a certain amount of imagination must have been developed ? — 4 
Yes, and also theie has been a ciitical demand for bettei and better toys I wa» 
very contented as a child with little tin steam engines which I used to drag about 
with a string, but the modem child would not be content with that, he would want 
a self-running clock-work motor-car The toy business has developed partly by bettei 
instiaiction of the toy makers, and paith' by the demand for higliei class goods 

Q This would piobabh be an industry which would have veiv great development 
111 missionaiy industiial schools ? — 4 Yes 

Q In regard to what you saj about lace, it has been a mission indiistTj so fai, 
almost entiiely Is there not likely to be an eytiemel3 limited maiket, if you develop 
it at all ® — 4 I am told that in Ameiica there is an absolutely illimitable demand for 
handmade lace, and if 3011 succeeded in opening shops and supplying them continu- 
ously, there would be no lack of demand 

Q I was told the same sort of thing but when we put it to practical test, it did 
not hold water for a minute ® — 4 One swallow does not make a summei, and more 
tests might be made 

Q One iiidustr3 is lock making in Dindigul iheie aie two difficulties that have 
'alwavs occuiied in connection with locks and safes, one is that when 3mu get a 
safe you were not certain of getting all the keys, and the other is that you can never 
be quite certain that the locks that are manufactured will be like the sample ordeied 
Do you think it would be a good thing to intioduce an^ kind of Government inspection 
into industries of that Ivind, where the locks would be manufactured by the firm in 
question and then submitted to an expert for examination and passed before the3^ were 
put on the market They would be given a kind of certificate ? — 4 I believe Gov- 
eiumeut do that for their own locks 

Q Supposing that were done foi the public, you would then be able to go and 
buy country -made locks with the confidence that it was a useful article ® — 4 Yes, 
just as you buy a barrel of heirings with a Scotch Crown brand on it The trouble 
heie is that the man makes the locks as a family or house business and wants to 
charge the same price as you would pay for a Chubbs’ lock 

Q You have also suggested extract of essential oils and the manufacture of drugs 
Have you ever considered the possibility of developing the growth of plants which 
yield drugs ® — 4 That was my point I was tliinking of essential oils and perfumes 
Q Would it be piacticable in lull stations like the Shevaroys to start small gardens 
’01 farms' managed by people who have settled up there ® — 4 That was piecisely my 
adea Take the case of winter-green It glows very largely and readily on tlie 
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Nilgins lly idea was tliat people settled there may grow it and have their stdls 
on the spot As a matter ot tact I know a gentleman uho^has made a business out 
of this 

Q Do j'ou think there would he a suihcientlj large class of people to make it 
worth while pioneering? — A I think so I had an idea that I might take it up myself 
after I retire from the fishery business , to pioneei it I mean , eg, as oranges and 
citrus fruit readilj gron theie, I think we might get essential oils from them 

Q Hon are we to get oier this difSculty For instance you saj that at the 
present moment you can get oranges for nothing, but if you set up a factorj and 
start on a commercial scale, 3 on might find that thei' are not to be had in suchi 
quantities? — A That is why plantation would be necessarj Take Sneet Terbena, 
that would require to be planted 

Q It is obvious that a ceitain amount of Government help would be required in 
starting these things "Would it be desirable to have subsidised farms — small gardens? 
— /I I think I gave that as my idea 'wheie I said that supposing it was considered 
desnable to start an industry- of essential oils, it might be advisable after securing the 
pioper person to adaance to him the monev to start 

Q Supposing 3 on did it foi the first person , it might fail He might take it 
up and grou one or ten acres, quite insufficient to start an industiy Wliat you 
might perhaps want u ould be 500 acres taken up, and in the earlier stages subsidised ? — 
4 I don’t think mi self if it was done successfully it would lequire assistance by 
Government, even m the case of 10 or 15 acres I think it could be taken up even 
on a small farm of 5 or 10 acres 

Q At the present time, eveti within a comparatively shoit time, 3'ou are able to 
manufacture aluminium in the country, and is it desirable that Government should 
encourage the manufactuie of a possibly infeiioi kind of metal work simply because 
It IS cheap ? — A If one is quite sure about the subsequent development of allo3s I 
uould quite agiee, but when I look round the bazaars and houses and eieiywhero 
and see the quantity of enamelled -nare that there is in existence, it seems to me 
that it IS a business that has come to stat However much alloy or aluminium 
industn may deielop, enamelled iron will probabh alwavs be cheaper It is nasty,. 
I fulh admit ’’ 

Q Befoie the war, there is no doubt that enamelled non ware was moie expensive 
than aluminium for most piactical purposes ? — 4 Was it? 

Q And assuming at any rate that there are these possible developments, you 
do not think that ue ought to discriminate to a certain extent and keep back or not 
encourage an industn like enamelled iron ware? — A Certaml3q if there is a probability 
of a bettei class of goods ousting enamelled uare, I would at once plump for it 

Hon’ble Str Fazidhhoy Curnmhhoy — Q About tins factoiy, why do 3011 not turn 
it into a demonstration factory? Wh3 not teach people? — A That is what I hope 
Q But 30 U are not doing it at present?— A Ho We have, as a matter of fact, 
taught tuo or thiee 30ung men, but at present, as I say, ve are only realh in the 
experimental stage and it is fatal to teach people work until you are quite sure of 
e\ei3 step in the process klay I point out that one or tvo gentlemen visited my 
facton on pieiious occasions and thought the matter vas so easy that one of them 
took it up and lost his -n hole savings on it 

Q You are not in faioui of big capitalists coming out and forming a company 
and taking up fishery work? — A No, not as regards actual fishing 

Q What about the othei fisheries here? — A I do not say that they will be 
developed at once, but that is what we shall probabl3' come to When ue begin to 
exploit the deep sea, there uill have to be ports vheie boats mil come into , now 
there are only a few ports in the West Coast where ships can take shelter and we 
should then see uliat has already happened in England and Scotland, viz , that there 
would be a large development in those particular centres of large boats and laro-e 
capitalists working those boats It is not in my mind a desirable state of affairs 
As regards demonstrations I -nould like to sav that as regards fish curing business 
which IS one of m3 chief businesses, -ne aie turning now oui yard into a demonstiation 
3ard in this wa3 , we have arrived at certain definite facts and methods, and we are 
now proposing to extend to the general public a knowledge of those methods and we- 
propose to do it (and the proposal is before the Government) by the Eisheries Depart- 
ment taking up the 120 fish curing yards which are around the Coast, takino- charo-e- 
of them entirely and introducing into them our methods generally, so that^the fish 
curing public in general will obtain in that wav nok only a knowledge of those methods 
but will have to carry out those methods, m which case the public will be provided with 
a very large quantity of very good food instead of the inferior food which is now beinir 
consumed ° 

Q Aie von going to have any trawlers or fishing smacks?— A By and by But 
for the war we should have a steam trawler drifter, but that is only for explorino- the 
sea, and when we have arrived at certain conclusions after say, five years we siiouhr 
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endea>our to get the fisheinien to build boats — large sailing oi motor boats — which 
would carry on that worh m the deep sea At present we have not the knowledge 
and thej have not got the boats 

Q Is the western coast much deepei than the eastern coast ^ — A There is a fortj 
mile belt on an average which is undei the 100 fathom limit, that is, the practical 
tiawling limit , wheieas on the east coast it is peihaps onlj a ten or fifteen mile belt 
Q Are you in favour of Government pioneering either big or small industries’’ — 
A It IS a difficult question to answer straight away 

Q Say an industry like the aluminium industrj on a large scale? — A Tliere is 
a proposaf, I believe before the Government, by which the Government will pioneer 
a series of linked industries bj' means of what I may call a technological institution, 
and that would be a verj big thing Fisheries are a very big thing and Government 
aie pioneering them 

Q Would you include small industries’* — A Those I have mentioned are chiefly 
small industries 

Q About this loom industrj, are foreign yarns being used? — A Machine yam 
and large quantities are being imported, I am told now They are using largely 
machine spun yam, very largely Indian I am only speaking now what I knew 
a few 3 ears ago when there were laige imports of spun yarn 

Q Hand spun cotton yarn has practically disappeared, has it not? — A It is 
entirely^ machine spun, but whether it is Indian spun yarn or foreign spun yarn I 
cannot say 

Q "t^at counts ? — A 1 do not know 

Q There is practically no foreign spun yarn below 24 counts that ever was im- 
ported About the Museum, did you see that in Tokyo? — A Yes 

Q Do you think that a museum of that kind, if established in different big centres 
like Calcutta, and Bombay, would be useful P — A I think so 

Q You w'ant that samples of foreign imports should be there? — A That was the 
original idea from which this museum started 

Q There is a dangei in that If vou exhibit the thing made heie and also the 
foreign manufactured aiticle, it may be copied by the foreigners or may cojnpnre un- 
favourably? — A We want to copy them 

Q Is there say chance of more co-operative societies being fonned here? How 
many have you gotP — A Mr Govindan knows more than I do on that point, but in 
the last year or two I think we have got three, besides this co-operative industrial 
society — I forget whether that is the third or fourth* Mr Govindan knows more 
about it ’ 

Q Is there some chance for more? — A Yes 

Q Is your Department actively working to create societies P — A One great part 
of Mr Govindan’s work is that 

Hon’hle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q Your note is so full and instructive that 
there are onlj^ a very few points to ask you about It is the most valuable of all 
the notes that have been submitted to the Commission You saj here, “It is a 
univeisal rule in Geimanj and Austria that; all spending departments of Government 
shall purchase home products almost exclusively, and this has been highly beneficial, 
defects, under local competition, weie temporary and competition led rapidly "to 
peifection ” I suppose you are familiar with the rule m force in India regarding 
the purchase of articles foi the public service? It lays down that “ All articles which 
are produced in India in the form of raw material or are manufactured in India from 
materials pioduced in India, should, by preference, be purchased locally provided 
that the equalitj is sufficiently good for the purpose and the price not unfavourable ” 
I understand that jmu would like the proviso to be more liberalised? — A That is a 
case which we have to decide on each individual item I have had pencils put before 
me for trial which were quite impossible On the other hand pencils are also brought 
to me which are quite good 

Q You say in anothei pait of join note, “ If Government will guarantee than 
all these departments shall use indigenous goods ” In that view would 

jou recommend that this present rule should be modified, that all articles which are 
produced in India in the form of raw material or manufactured in India from matenal 
produced in India should by preference be purchased locally provided the qualitv 
is sufficiently good? — A Sufficiently good Tint rule seems to be correct I would buv 
the pencil even if it would cost a little more 

Q You would interpiet the clause “ and the price not unfavourable ” in that 
sense, le, even if it would cost a little more’’ — A Yes It is a small subsidy or 
bounty in other words 
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Q Ilegarding articles manufactured in India fioni imported materials, tlieie is a 
rule at piesent “ that the price is as low as that at which aiticles of similar quality- 
can be obtained through the India Office ” You would lecommend here also that 
the rule should be modified in this way, that it should not be insisted on that the 
pnce should be as low as that at -uhicli articles of similar quality can be obtained 
thiough the India Office? — I would not insist on it ' 

Q You think that even if the puce is a little higher, encouragement should be 
given to indigenous articles P — A If the price is a little highei it will introduce 
the competition of othei firms, but by the competition of these firms jou will not 
only get a bettei mateinl, but gradually it would be cheapened 

' Q Are you in favoui of pioneer factories, because you think that that will train 
up experts and instinct people in the technique of the industry, in addition to making 
the necessaiy experiments to establish the industry successfully — A Yes They me 
object lessons as well as places of experiment 

Q On the question of limits to Government assistance, you lightly point out that 
even a fair competition from outside may ruin an incipient industry here "W-ould you 
foi that leason recommend that the incipient industry should be piotected in such 
ways as may' be possible against such competition P — A Yes, if it is necessary 

(> As you point out, the Go-\ernment is bound to consider Indian interests fiistly, 
secondly, and thirdly P — A Yes I mean by firstly, that the local raw products should 
be utilised by “ secondly ” that industries should be introduced, and by ” thirdly ” 
that the profits of such industiw should remain in the country It is both a universal 
expiession meaning entirely and is also inteipretable in the way I mention 

>2 You lay great stiess upon the Department of Industries supplying infoimation 
to capitalists Do you think that that will itself be a great encouragement to industrial 
developmentP — A Yes Real information thoroughly worked out on a commeicial 
and industrial basis by an expert , otherwise it is misleading 

Q You say' that some of the British films applied to you for information on moie 
than one occasion Have you found any Indian firms showing the same inquisitiveness P — 
A I have had letters from Indian films in which it was said, “ I hear that you 
aie staiting a soap industry Will you kindly' inform me by return of post what your 
methods are and what prospects there are foi profits if I start a similar industry,” 
in otliei words I was asked to wnte a complete treatise on the manufacture of soap 
and to state the chances of profit that theie are in a particular place That is the 
sort of enquiry I have had, and I have had many of them from the Indian people But 
the enq allies I have had from British firms have been of the most detailed and 
practical description, and then, as I have said, that was merely a foundation for a 
possible expert coming out to examine thing for himself I expect a 'man in the 
cannerv department 

Q Would you consider these enquiries pm ate P — A They ask me in all cases to 
be confidential 

Q You have clearly indicated in what way you think the Department of Industries 
should be constituted And you have adiocated the establishment of industrial and 
commercial museums to play the same part as such museums have played in Germany 
and Japan P — A Yes 

Q You have suggested that the Director of Industries should have a body of men 
to idiise him, that he should have executive powers and that the Board should be 
only advisory Would it not be possible to cieate an executive of the Department of 
Industries such as exist in other countries to carry out the executive part of the work? — 
A I do not know of any such thing 

Q You recommend in section YI that in this Presidency, and I suppose that 
ivoiild apply to the whole of India, we might adopt a constitution similai to that of 
the Japanese Council for Economic Investigation, though you make one distinction 
You think that it is better that executive functions should be exercised by an individual 
of the right calibre than by a body But you point out that the power of the purse 
and all executive work rest with the executive of the Bureau in the case of the 
J apanese Council P — A Yes 

Q Don’t you think that that would be a better arrangement eien here than 
entrusting these powers to one individual P — A The executive of the Bureau ^s an 
individual Eoi instance, he would be the head of the Fisheries Department, or the 
head of the Soap Depaitment When I mention “ executive ”, I mean the executive 
officer, not necessarily an executive board 

Q Have they got the President of the Council as then executive P — A I cannot fell 
you exactly In Ii eland the President is Sii Horace Plunkett He was executiie 
not as President of the Board, but in his individual capacitv as a public servant 

Q Did he cany out the resolutions which the Council had arrived at? — A Ho 
He took their advice, but he formed his own decision 

Q In conformity with that advice P— -A Not necessarily It does not necessanly 
follow 
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Q In the event of then not igiecing ms there anj provision for reference to any 
liigliei authority? — A Ho As I have pointed out, in Ireland the Council had a 
veij considoiable voice in the matter because thej had a veto on the ej^penditure 

Q That veto would be ej^eicised in cases of consideiable expenditure , would it 
not? — A I cannot saj I do not lecollect the actual facts I have not examined that 
paiticulai point I w as intciested chieflj in fisheiies 

Q As mitters stand here suppose you had a Council like the one you have sug- 
gested, — ^it seems to me to be an excellent type to get a large body of men to be asso- 
ciated in pioinoling public interests, — so iai as tlie executive pait of the woik is 
concemed, instead of entiusting it to the Directoi of Iiidustnes, if 5 ou had an executive 
of this Council, sav, thiee or five men, — ^vvlntevei the numbei may be, to decide 
how monej should be applied, would it not be more satisfactory fiom the public 
point of view? — A I do not think so I think one pair of hands is better than many 
I think, ns a matter of fact, that one single individual canying out on mature experi- 
ence and eiiquiiy and with the advice of his Council, would be more satisfactory than 
nn executive body with divided opinions 

Q Wheie there is a large sum to be spent, the Council mav take a different view 
fioni what the Diiector takes How would that difficulty be met? — A I think the 
Director, even though solely invested with the powei, would hesitate to embaik on 
a scheme which was decidcdl 3 objected to hj a strong and representative board 

Q How would he Know boforc-lnnd before incuinng the expendituie!* He must 
loiow whethei the expenditure was objected to 01 nofP — A Yes I have suggested 
that thej should meet once a quarter An industry is not started in a month or two 
An industry, espcciallj- a new one, is piobiblv the lesiilt of the thought and enquiry 
of years and therefore thoie is no chance of the diicct springing up of an industry 
suddenlj without the complete advice of the Boaid 

Q At one stage or anothei, the niattoi must come befoie the Board Dor instance 
if thej want to exerci'e the veto, will it not be bettei that the mattei should be 
discussed bv them first and their opinion obtained — A That is my idea Otherwise 
it will not be an Advisoij Council If their advice is not sought it would not be 
Advisorv Council 

Q In ta'e the majority was not against a paiticuIai proposition, but a strong 
minontj was, would vou give power to the Diiector to cairj out the decision without 
further leferonce to Government, or would you wish hun to refer the matter to the 
Government®— A I would say that the Diiector would choose his own line After 
ill the niiiiontj may leallv be the most influential part of tho body 

Q You would leave him to decide for himself® — A Yes, whotliei he should fake 
the views of tiie majority or tho rainontv I do not think, as a matter of fact, it would 
ever happen 

Q What method would vou suggest for publishing the information that the De- 
partment of Industries would collect, apart fiom the commercial museum which yoi 
have mentioned? Would you recommend bulletins or a legular gazette® — A 1 
think that is of great advantage, but the best way of promulgating information is by 
getting people to work 

Q But infoimation about a largo industrv mav be required bj more than one 
person, and that information pan best be given and obtained cithei by a bulletin 
or a gazette, or a trade journal? — 4 Yes Commercial bulletins aie useful, but for 
spreading practical work, we find that even a demonstration factory is not sufficient, 
and that is why, as I have told you just now, we aie pioposing to take up the large 
fish-curing factories in order to make our method reach the people 

Q You have recommended the establishment of a standing exhibition on the lines 
of the Commercial Museums of Japan and Germanj in the headquaiters of every 
Presidency or Province, but there are many more business centres and commercial 
centres in eveiy province Would you recommend that there should be one such 
exhibition established at each centre? — A I said that there should also be exhibitions 
for particular industries at particular places, and I illustrated xt by mentioning 
'Madura 

Q You would confine it to the particular local industry® — A Yes That is found 
to be the case in J apan I found there certain museums and certain exhibitions devoted 
entirely to demonstrating the industnes which were locally existent , for instance, 
at one place it would be enfirelv the silk industry and m another place it would be 
something else 

Q Y'ou have suggested that the standing exhibition might and should be popula- 
rised by occasional special displays as in Decembei^Jnnnaiy 1915-1916, and vou^ 

aho recommend that there should he lectures delivered hy experts® A "We found 

it pxtromelv useful both to the pei-sons who deliveied the lectures and to those who 
heard and read them It is an item of general public education 

(2 Yon are of opinion that there should he instruction and propagandist work in 
ill rases® — A Yes 
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Q Turning to the question of training of labour and supervision, you saj, “I 
consider that the best way both for starting selected industries in India and foi 
training the future manageis is after the fashion of Germany and Japan and other 
countries, for the promoters, whether Government oi private to draw liberally on 
Great Britain, etc , for real experts as first managers of any projected industries , 
then to select young men, preferably, men already trained in technological institu- 
tions, and to put them thiough close, disciplined, industrial and busmess training 
under these experts till they are fitted either to start on their account or as reliable 
business managers to capitalists ” That is, undoubtedly, an excellent system of 
imparting this education You say also that Government should find technological 
schools or institutes where young men can begin their technical training and then 
put them through some local factory to complete then education, and practical 
training But in view of the number of factories existing in India being small at 
present — until a number of pioneer factories which you have suggested are established, — ■ 
would there be sufficient training available to young men in the way you suggest ** — 
A At anj one place there would nc<^ be many young men under training 

Q If pioneer factories such as you have suggested are staited, and I think theie 
IS no reason why they should not be, — ^but if they are not, don’t jou think that it 
would be better to have industrial schools wheie technical instruction and training 
may be imparted ? — A Would you put a concrete case ? 

Q For instance, you have suggested the development of the furniture trade 
I do not know if there is any school of carpeiitrj here at present P — A It is not a 
question of carpentrj so much as of art such as is earned out in the School of Arts in 
Madras It is not a school of mere carpentrv 

Q The two things are combined at Lucknow Thej teach drawing designing and 
carpentry workP — A Carpentry is a necessary item and joinery 

Q If there is a factory started I have no doubt that it would serve the purpose, 
but if it IS not started and if there is started a school where drawing, design and 
carpentry work are taught, would it not help to promote the industry^P — A Gn- 
doubtedly, technical instruction would be an important item in helping to start it, 
but it does not start it It would prepare young men for subsequent actual factoiy 
work — the teaching of drawing, manual work, design and such like 

Q From youi experience don’t you think that drawing and manual work should 
be made an essential part of instruction all ovei the province P — A I am not an 
educationalist and I cannot answer the question I know the importance of drawing 
and I wish veiy much that several of my subordinates can draw or can understand 
drawing Want of drawing is a very great want indeed 

Q Did you notice how widely the knowledge of drawing is cultivated in Japan P — 
A I saw it in school myself Even in agricultural classes they weie teaching drawing 
Q You say here, “ Moreover as industrial history shows, the technological institute 
mostly follows and does not precede industries ” Have they^ not gone on 'pan passu 
ini Japan P — A I do not think any technological institution has started industries 
anywhere 

Q Not started an industry but preceded the growth of industries For mstance, the 
Engineering School at Tokyo was started' in 1872 when theie were few industries m 
Japan P — A I will take the Fishery Institute if you like, because I happen to know 
that That vvas only started in oider to improve the existing fishery industry' The 
industry vvas there all right, but they wanted to develop it on difEerent lines and 
so they started at first a school which gradually became the Fishery Technological 
Institute, so that the Technological Institute there followed the industry The 
development of an existing industry to a certain extent followed the technological 
institution 

Q The various industries which you have mentioned as possible of development 
here, would require some technical and technological knowledge in the men who 
would be engaged in them as artisans, foremen, managers P — A Yes 

Q The foreman class would be trained I take it, under the scheme that you 
have recommended, where you get experts from England or other places? — A Yes 

Q As for the aitisans, you say, " Under such men, viz , the original experts 
and their disciples, there will gradually grow up the body of artisans who, at first 
drilled by mere rule into exertness will, in a propeily run factory gradually 
develop an intelligent iindei standing of and attention to works ”P— A "That is my 
own actual experience 

Q I understand that in Japan, they are put through an industrial school where 
they learn drawing, carpentry, blacksmilhy, forging, and modelling and all that, and 
then they go on to work as apprentices, and thus they give a practical turn to their 
trainingP — A In mam cases they have 
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Q Don’t jou tliink tbit foi cieating a le-illj good aitisan class, iie beed similar 
institutions and siiiulai training beie ^ — A 1 think the men tiained in these secondaiy 
schools in Japan iisuallj go into the foieman class rathei than the artisan class 
Thej haie been educated as teachers oi instiuctois — my experience has been very 
laigelj, as teacheis The fisheiy schools had been found impossible, and they have 
all biokeu down except the Fishery Institute iiheie thej are tiaining men for higher 
theoij and practice 

Q \ou did not paj any paiticulai attention to the training impaited in other 
industrial schools ^ — A Fo, except as regaids agriculture I did go in to the agri- 
cultural schools iihich I have full} described in my note 

Q \ou iccommend that students should he sent abroad to study, of course, after? 
ireful selection, and you recommend that they should be appornted as juiiror com 
mercrnl agents to send reports hearing on particular industries? — A Yes 

Q What should he the practical method of sending out students? Would you 
inciease the luimher of scholarships iihicli are aiailable for students going abroad, 
or State stipends? — A Stipends, certainly There are already Goieinment scholarships 
and 1 belieie there mil he more and 1 belieac there is a rule that the men, shall, 
if possible, be already engaged in the industry iihich they are to imestigate and me 
ivliich they are to ho further trained 

Q Not necessarily, hut that they should be men iiho aie likely to utilise their 
knowledge Those rules haac been subyccted to ciiticism and there is much room 
for impioiement in the selection of students, but do you think that the number of 
students already sent out in that uay should he larger than it is? — A I would send 
ana man whoin I thought would really benefit by the training if it were necessary- for 
it I luiy siy that Mr Gorindan accompanied me to Europe and he was already 
deeply engaged in the industry and he had a long training in the Museum at Madras, 
ind his st ly at home has, I behove been extremely anliiable to him in his subsequent 
work 111 the industry because he had a good knowledge of the industry before he went 
4ind ho was therefore ible to understand in what way the industry might be developed 
in India fiom what he saw in England and Scotland 

Q You jouisclf hare described the numerous industries which can be developed 
here and in order to supply a siiflicient number of men properly trained to carry on 
those iiidustiips and to select men who should go out abroad to complete then 
cdiicition, would you be in faiour of establishing higher technical schools such as 
you find in Gcrminy and Japan to train men of the foremen class? — /I I have not 
thought 01 or the thing I could not pronounce an opinion on that point 

Q You hare stated that there arc seienly roembeis in the Japanese Council 
ind in the Department of Industries in Ireland 1G8 Do you think that it would 
be desiriblo here to base some membors from eicry district m the Presidency f — 

4 No I tliink I hare said jieisons from any distiict where such persons show am 
■special pioclivities It may be a Forest officei, or Collector, or District Boaid 
[Nleiiiboi, md so on 

Q I3ut ‘•0 far .is possible should not eaery distuct of the Piesidency be lepiesented 
-on the Boards — A Most probabh , I do not know of am district wheie there is not 
sometliing to he done 

Q As you hare pointed out, you want to inteiest the best thought of the country 
on the subiect and to interest it continuously and in a practical way P — A Yes Ceitainly 
there should be continuity of policy That is one gicat adaantage of a large Boaid 

Q Y’ou Iliac suggested that this Council might meet once in a quarter'’ — A 
Tint IS a matter of detail It might meet as often as might be found necessary? 

Q The great ads iiitages that vou expect from matters being brought before such 
n geneial body are that matteis will be bettci threshed out and widely discussed and 
known and there is less chance of ambody giumbling at any paiticulai actP — A Yes 

Q You base leiy efleetively pointed out the adiantages of piotection, but we aie 
not pennittcd to discuss it at present You urge howeier that at any rate such 
exceptional treitmcnt as you have suggested, for instkonce, exemption from income 
tax at the earlier stages of an industry and exceptional treatment to selected industries 
which are shown to need some assistance should be extended? — A Yes, and lemonl 
of customs duties in ceitain cases 

Q Without infringing , on the question which we are not permitted to discuss, 
jt comes to this that, whercier the Goaernment can render any help, it should 
rend.’'! it to enable the industn to grow ^ — A Yes, eoiisidcied help 

Q You say you advocate the impoitation and employment of “ home experts ”, 
because that will enable the students to leai-n the ait piacticalh in a bettei way' hereP — 
xt I cs I have given the reasons First by? starting the factoiy heie we should 
actually be starting the iiidiistry' itself and under Indian conditions, and secondly 
we can keep our men iindei our own eyes 
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Q And a largci number of men mil benefit bj sucb training® — 4 Yes, and. 
tbcie mil be a greatei ceitaintj of sueccss 

Q You nould supplement this sjstem In the practice of sending out selected 
students to complete tbeii training abioad? — A Oi supplement their training ily 
soap ei-pert is a case in point 

Q You suggest in the case of clocks md u itches that evpert superintendence 
and instruction should he given in a Goiernment factoi-j nheic managers, foremen 
and artisans could he tiaiued, and jou also suggest a siniilai Go\emmcnt factoi-j 
in the case of enamel and of electrojil ited n ire You haic now in England technolo- 
gical institutes which iinpait instruction in (he theoij of a subiect and aEo give 
practical training in the uoikshops nlnch aio attached to them? — ^^1 Y<s 

Q "Would it not be m adiaiitage to ha\e such an institute nheie all this training 
nould be nailable in the difierent branches for ■tthicli theie is in obvious need® — A 
Training, is I have said, in England lollons m industrj The triining school is there 
because theie is an induslrj existing ond I do not think jou should have a technolo- 
gical institute hole on the mere chance of some industn being started 

Q But vve are dealing with industries for which jou have suggested there is 
'‘room and some of which aic ahead} being woikcd in some places Take for instance 
canning, the thing is being woiked Take electro plating , this is also being done in 
some pi ices Take again hakeiv , we have got the Biscuit Factory in Delhi fOr manu- 
facturing biscuits , but the complaint n- that they could not get c'cperl advice and 
assistance That shows the need of having some central institute where instruction 
and prictical training can bo impaited hv evpcrts who should he imported from 
England for the vaiious tiadcs® — What I mean is that you could not have a techno- 
logical institute in advance on the mcie chance of those thirtv-fivo industries being 
started Where theie is an o\i‘;ting industiv vou can have a technological institution 
to develop it 

Q I am speaking of the industiies vihicli vou have suggested should be taken 
up as pioneer works ind would not i (echnological institute he helpful for the supply 
of men for them ® — A I do not think so Not m advance 

Sn D 1 Tdta — Q It is a question of mad following commerce oi commcico 
following road® — 1 I quite igiee that theie should be a technological institute to 
develop the cMsting industries, but -you ciiinot stait an iiisfitutc merely on the chance 
of bunging into being oi creating an industiv , md even if vou do for one p irticular 
industi}, JOU could not start a general technological institute to embrace thiitv or 
foity industries 

Q The road must be made to follow the oMsting coiniiicice You must not make 
a mad simplv on the chnice that some coiiimorco might arise® — 4 Yes 

Hon’hle Pandu M il/ Maloitya — Q You have suggested a school of industnal 
cookeiy for the picseiit md vou suggest that it m iv bo developed at tbo Goveinineiit 
Cannerj ? — A , I am interested in it jicisoiiallv 

Q In view of the large possibihtic- of dcvelojiment of this industry, would one 
such school meet the needs of even this large Presidenc.v ® — A Even industry begins 
on a small scale and in one oi two places We do not begin with a whole congeiies 
of bakeries at once They will begin one after anothei and one school is quite siifiicient 

Q You have a gicit faith in the futuie of the hand-loom industry in this Pie-’i- 
dency® — A I do not saj about tho futuie, but I sij it ought not to be neglected in 
view of the enormous population that exists bj working tbe hand-loom ° 

Q As you find that even in countiies where factory competition has become moie^ 
intense the hand-loom industry is still living, you expect that it will live in this 
country also? — A Yes It is still existing in spite of groat factories 

Q Apart fiom the question of development, so far as the supply of machinery 
is concerned, aie jou satisfied that sufficient financial help is available to the cotta<'‘o 
handloom industry at present ® — A I do not know nnjdhing about tho details of Tt 
I suggest that being so luge m industry it should he taken up bj the Department of 
Industiies wifli a view to developing and stimulating it as far as possible 

Q You have not considered the financial side of this piohlem, so fai as financial 
help needed bv these handloom weaveis is concerned® — A No 

Sir F 7J Stonart — Q Is theie any explanation vou would like to give or any- 
thing else JOU would like to tell us® — A I have seen in (he newspnpeia articles 
advocating an Imperial Department of Industries I may say at onco that an 
Impenal Department of Fisheiies is all right so far as roological enquiry goes, but 
as regards industnal pioblems connected therewith, they are so entirely separate in 
each presidency that an Impenal Fisheries Department could not possibly deal with 
them 
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Q Would you let us have details of youi budget P — 4 Yes 

Q Have you studied the fisheiy pioblems in other Presidencies at all ? — A Ho 


Letter — ^froin H D Bell, Esq , ICS, Secretary, Indian Industiial 
Commission 

To — Sir Euederick Nicholsox, ecie, Honoiary Director of Eisheries, 
Madras, Calicut 

Dated , — the 3rd February 1917 

No —2917 

I am directed to enquue rvhether jou mil kindly furnish the Indian Industrial 
dommission with a statement of Revenue and Expenditure of the Indian Fisheries 
Department for the last year or two The Members would specially like if separate 
statements can be given for any commercial or semi-commercial undertakings managed 
by the Fisheries Department such as the Cannerj at Beypoie and the Soap Factory at 
dalicut 


Lettei — from Sn F A Hicuolsol, k c i e , Honorary Director of Fisheries 
Madras 

To — the Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission, camp 
Dated — Chepauk, the 22nd February 1917 
Ho— 69 

Replying to your letter Ho 2917, dated the 3rd instant, I have the honour to 
forward herewith statements A, B, C and D showing the Receipts and Expenditure of 
the Fisheries Department for the two years 1914-15 and 1915-16 , similar statements 
for 1916-17 V ill be sent after the close of the official year 

2 The notes on the statements give explanations as regards details, but I may 

(1) The half lakh or so shown as the 
net cost of the Department consists partly 
of the salaries of the stafi, viii , three European 
and three Indian in the superior grades as margi- 
nally-noted, and their travelling allowances, partly 
of capital expenditure and of expenditure not 
directly icmuneiative partly of the necessary office 
and miscellaneous expenses 

(2) Much of the work is necessarily experimental and research, and is therefore 
non-remunerative , even in the cannery, fish-yaid, and soapei-y, a certain amount of 
loss is incurred in pure experiments 

(3) Much of the uork, eg, that of the Suukesula fish farm and all larvicidal 
work, is not directly remunerative since the uork of the first named is intended 
for the stocking of large areas of barren wateis (e g , 200 miles of the Cuddapah- 
Kumool Canal and various large tanks) from which the reaeuue return will eventually 
be derived in fish rents, while the economic return will be in the vastly increased food 
supplies of fish The growth and distribution of masses of laivicidal fish is, of course, 
non-remunorative from a revenue stand point and is puiely a sanitarj and preventive 
measure 

(4) The Department does not levj i single anna by way of taxation , neverthe- 
less it IS expected eventually to become self-supporting in all matters except those 
of pure experiment and research or foi the impiovement of fishing harbours, etc , 
for which however the surplus revenues from the rentals of stocked waters, manufactures, 
etc will be available 


1 as toUows, VIZ — 

Honorary Director q 
Pisoicultnral Expert 1 
Jlanne Biologist (and > Eoropean 
Snpermtendont, toarl 1 
and Chant Eishencs) J 
Assistant Director ^ 

Assistant to the Pisci- j 
ouHnral Export ^ Indian 
Oil Chemist and boap j 
Expert j 


A 

Statement ’fhomng the Eevenue and Expenditure of the Madrae Fi&heries Department for the 

official years 1914—15 and 1915-16 



Year 



Revenue 

Total 

amount 

Expen- 

diture 

lotal 

amount 

Net coat 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 

• • 


• 

HS 

91,730 
, 1,35,700 

ns, 

1,46,603 

1,83,805 

ES 

54,873 

48,105 
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Deiatls fen Revenue 


(IJ Fishery Bureau receipts 

{2) Pearl and Ghank Fisheries leceipts 


Detaih for Expenditure 


(]) Fisheiy Bureau expenditure 

(2) Pearland Ghank I'lshories expenditure 


B 


Salaries ot officers 

Do of subordinate staff and citablishment including teinporarv 
establisbment , 

Travelling allowance of officers and subordinate staff 
Supplies and services — 

Director’s works, vi/ , West Coast station and cannery, soap- 
making, etc 

Pisoioultural works v ir — 

Sunkesula fish farm, stooRing of tanks, Ippur fish farm, 
larvicidal work. Powder factor} sohcino, Mallamalai scheme, 
etc , 

Manne Biologist’s works — 

Oyster farm and mnriiio fish farm 

Soap manufacture foNponditurc inoluded under Director’s works 
for 1914-13) 

Contingencies 


Delink foi Peailand Ghmxk Fishenes 


Establishment . 

Travelling allowance . - 

Supplies and services — 

Purchase of ohanks, running expenses of motor boats and vessels 
and examinatiou of pearl banks 

Contingencies and miseellaneous (includes Toudi Pearl Fishery 
charges in 10 14-1 3 ) .. 




1914-16 

1916-16 

KS 

41,080 

50,650 

ES 

72,922 

62,778 

91,730 

1,35,700 

1914-16 

1916-16- 

BS 

1,02,847 

43,756 

BS 

1,31,556 

52,249 

1,46,603 

1,S3,805 

115-16 


914-16 

1916-16 

ES 

25,992 

ES 

(a) 35,592^ 

10,019 

15,939 

(A) 15,470 
(c) 13,707 

24,033 

(d) 27,817 

21,185 

(e) 19,049 

1,661 

891 

3,968 

(/) 14,061 
(g) 4,369 

1,02,847 

1,31,556 

1914-16 

1916-16 

E8 

6,897 

808 

ES 

(A) 5,273 
676 

21,610 

39,587 

14,441 

6,713 

43,756 

52,249 


(a) InoreiiBOin 1016-10 over 3914-16 j8(liio(l)toinoremontRl additions to pay of thoEuropoin etnft (Pi«cjcultural 
Expert and Manne Bioiogisl) and (/) to n monthly allownnco newly made to the Honorary Director 
IncreaBG is duo to the reorganization of the anhordinato atafT during tho >ear 

(c) Doorease due to ^Mthdrnwnl of travelling allowance from the Honorary Director on grant of a monthly 
allowance 

(d) See detailed atatoments G and D 

(^) Iheu© works are not directly productive of revenue, being devoted to stooking barren waters, anti mahnal 
work, etc , hut are of groat general economto and hjgienio value 

{/) Soap making m 1914-16 was confined to the manufacture of fish oil soap for ineecticidal use h> plantore , the 
manufacture of ordinary soap was only began expenmentallj in 1916-16 

(yj This oonBiets of se\eral Items iiz , tour charges, service postage and telegraph charges, office expenses,, 
municipal rate, purchase of and repairs to furniture, oto 

(h) Ihe pay of the Superintendent is debited to “Salaries of officers” supra, since the Suparmtenden 
(J Hornell, Lsq ) is also the Manne Biologist 

The profit is derived from the purchase of chanks fished by divers and their sale to ohanh merohanta 
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Expenditure and Receipts of Reypare Cannery, 1915-16 (a) 


Partioulurs 


\inoant 


Total 


Expenditure — 

Capital cost — 

Pormanent additions to plant md sheds 


ns A p 


1,582 b 4 


Ennning cost — 

Empty cans and solder 
Ammonia 

Pay of r%ular staff maintained throughout the 
year 

Pent for office at Calicut 

Eish for freezing and canning 

Pish condiments (including oil for paohiiig) 

Petty oooly, carnage, railway freight and batta and 
railway fare for staff 

Fuel, firewood, coal, kerosino, lubricating and other 
oils, etc 

Cost of stores purchased in the previous years and 
used during 1915-16 

Miscellaneous such as packing paper, twine, etc 


3,720 1 7 
222 8 0 
2,046 6 6 

- 270 0 0 
1,117 13 6 
344 5 0 
1 124 7 11 

871 4 11 

1 .383 0 0 

481 12 5 


Total 


Eeceipts — 

Salo-prncesds of nanned fish 
Do of fiozen fish 

Do of prawn shells 

Do of cured fish . . 

Miscellaneous sales, such as rancid butter, fried oil, etc 


Value of canned goods on hand 

Do sold but not realized 

Value of miscellaneous produce, such as prawn shells, 
guano and pit manure on hand 
Value of miscollaneous stores on hand 


5,121 16 6 
81 4 3 

18 0 0 
129 9 6 
109 7 5 


3,965 16 8 
373 6 2 
62 4 0 

1 .905 2 7 


Add value of permanent additions to plant and sheds as 
above 


ns A p 


1,582 6 4 


11,581 11 10 
13,164 2 2 


5,460 8 8 


6,306 ] 1 5 

1,582 6 4 


Total 

The balance (profit) 


13,349 0 5 
(6) 185 4 3 


13,164 2 2 


D 

I 

Expenditure and Receipts of Oil Ghemtsfs Soap Factory for 1915-16 (c) 

Particulars Amount Amount 

KS A P Bb A P* 

Expenditure — 

Capital cost — 

Permanent additions to shed and plant 1 ,180 0 0 

Furniture and fittings 110 0 0 

1,290 0 0 


(a) The year 1911-lE Tias mostly uocupied in tuild ng the ca)inBr 7 and placing the miohinery , hence fignrea 
are not given for thit year 

(b) The profit is very bjihII since the yeir was disastrous as regards the supply of fi^h and onh nhiufc 27,500 canB 
•were paolxcd With 60,000 cans paohod there «hould be a good profit, and with 100,000 (which could easily bopaohed 
by the plant) a large one 

(c) Ordinarj soap making only began in this jear , hence figures are not given for 1^14-16 
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Expendtlure and Receipts of Oil Chemist's Soap Factory fot 1915-16 — contd 


Parlioa'Bra 

Amount 


Amount 

Expenditure — contd 

Kunning charges — 

Bfi A 

p 

ns A 

. Value of raw materials consumed 

5,808 8 

2 


Value of sundry stores used up 

21 *10 

0 


Firewood consumed 

37 5 

0 


Packing mateiials used • 

305 4 

7 


Manufacturing wages . 

278 14 

6 


Eailwaj freight, cart hire, hatta to staff, etc 

119 3 

4 


Value of soap on hand on 1st April 1915 (fish oil) 

696 8 

7 

7,326 6 


Eoooipfa — 

By sale of fisli oil aoap 

Do of toilot and other Moaps 


value of permanent additions to sheds, plant and 
value of furniture as abov 0 
Value of fish oil soap on hand , 

Value of toilet and other soap 

Total receipts 
Deduct expenditure . 

Net profit 


8 610 6 2 

7,530 0 9 
751 0 3 

8,221 7 0 

1,290 0 0 

362 5 2 
1,582 15 6 


3,235 4 8 


11,516 

11 

8 

8,i/lo 

6 

2 

(a) 2,900 

5 

6 


(«) Tho mntiufnotnrcs wore oliiolly of flth oil coip for in^octicidal purposes, of uliieh 28 tons wero mado and sold 
Tho orainary soaps from Tcgotablo oils and tallow wore only iimde oxperimontnily nnd in small quantity 


■\ViriVFSs, Ko 250 

Mn II D Co^^■ELL, IFor/ii Manager, the Magnesite Syndicate Limited, 
Siiramangalam, Salem district 

EvIDI,^cE 

1 have had little or no experience of those general nintteis on which tho Commission 
requiie evidence as shown bj the list of questions enclosed vtith jour letter but I can 
give -^011 my experience of the difficulties which we have met in endeavouring to develop 
the magnesite industiy in India nnd which I piesume would come within the scope of 
the Commission’s onquiiy 

Ciude magnesite, ot which there is an unlimited supplv in these deposits is used for 
the manufactuie of salts of inignesium, pnncipallj' magnesium chloride and magnesium 
sulphate (Ejisom Salts) When the crude mineial is subjected to a cilcination at a 
temperature of 800° — 1000° C the resulting jiroduct is known as lightly calcined or 
caustic magnesia and is used in the manufactuie of soiel cement which forms the basis 
of seveial kinds of aitificial stone, fiooiing, etc , which are sold under various tiado 
names in the United Kingdom and Euiope If the calcination is earned on at a higher 
temperature (1700° — 2000° C) the magnesite loses its cemenhatious pioperties and 
becomes dead burnt, sinteicd oi sliiuiik magnesia which is a highly refractory material 
and IS used foi the making of lire hiicl»s, the lining of steel furnaces, etc 

At tlie Salem Works only tho liglith calcined material is produced is it was found 
that owing to the high cost of fuel it was not profitable to manufactuie the dead burnt 
magnesia 

Before the war our principal nnikets weie in tho United Kingdom and in Europe 
and as our principal competitors weie Gicece and Austiia it was only when the market 
was high that we could expoit the calcined magnesia fiom India' As the market 
fluctuated considerablj and at fiequent intervals the working of the quames and plant 
was v^ery intermittent which was not conducive to the stead-y and efficient development 
of the industry There is at piesent no maiket for the calcined material in India but I 
am of opinion that there is scope for a new' industrj in the manufacture of artificial stone 
floorings, etc , from calcined magnesite although there still lequiies some experimental 
work to be done in order to deteianine the class of material which will best suit Indian 
conditions If a market for the material could be created in India and make us partially 
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independent of the foreign market it would assist us to tlie steady and contmuous de^elop- 
ment of the industry Since the uar started it has become increasingly difficult to ship 
owing to the high sea freu^hts and at the moment of writing the works are at a standstill 


On'in Evidencf, hxn Febhuasy 1917 

Mr A Cliatterton — Q Hou long have j'ou been Managei of the Salem Magnesite 
Syndicate, Limited P — A Five years 

Q What previous experience have you had of this sort of workP — A Of the mineral 
itself I have had no previous experience I was previously up in the Central Piovinces 
in manganese mining 

Q Have you had any regulai training as chemist P — A Yes I was at home 
Q How long would it be since magnesite was first worked at Salem? — A It must 
be fifteen or twenty years ago Very little woik was done during the first five or six 
years 

Q These magnesite mines are quarries P — A Yes 
Q Do you export crude magnesite P — A We haae done 

Q That IS being sent to Madras P — 4 Y'’es ^ 

Sir D' J Tata — Q When did vou commence sendmg itP — A Within the last two 
months I got the first word of it only in December 

Q Are you sending any magnesite to Hoi them India ° There is very little 
going to Calcutta 

Q What do you meanP — A We sell it in small parcels, from 20 to 30 tons 
Q Every month P — A Yes 

Mr A Ghatierton — Q In working these magnesite deposits, do you come across 
chromite? — ^A In our deposits there is very little chromite 

Q Have you a laboratory for experimental woik in connection with the develop- 
ment of neu ideas P — A We have, hut only m a veiy small way 

Q You say that the chief difficulty with calcined materials is the lack of a local 
market At one time there was an attempt to make magnesite cement Is work in that 
direction still going onP — A We aie not doing aery much ourselves Some one else 
might take it up It is entirely a matter of opinion 

Q Hnless you open out a market, it is hardly likely that anybody else will come 
along P — A That means a good deal more work than we can put our hands on and we 
are rather confining ourselves at present to the purely mining side of it 

Q How are you working P Have you got any concessions from the Madras Gov- 
ernment P — A I have got concessions partly from the Madias Government and partly 
from the local jagliirdars 

Q Are you paying royalties on the output P — A Yes 

Q What IS the royalty p — A We pay royalty to the jaghirdars at the rate of six 
annas a ton and to Govemment at the rate of three annas a ton with a dead rent to 
Government 

Q Ho dead rent to the jaghirdar P — A Ho 

Q With regard to the matter of fuel that you have mentioned here, are you using 
coal ? — A Coal 

Q Where does the coal come from P Madras P — A From Bengal 
Q What IS the cost per ton at Salem? — A Rs 20 a ton delivered at the AVork® 

Q Is it delivered at the Works P — A Yes 

Q Have you got a special siding at the works where it can be delivered ? — A Yes 
Q You are not using any wood fuel at allP — A Ho Wc gasify the coal The coal 
IS not burnt in the same furnace as the magnesite is burnt Otherwise the ash would 
contaminate the magnesite 

Q You have got a gas producer P — A Yes 

Q What IS the annual output of these mines P — A It varies very considerably It 
comes to nine or ten thousand tons on an average during the last five years 

Q Do you know for what purposes magnesite is' exported P — A It is used for the 
lining of furnaces, making of fire bricks If it is lightly calcined, it is used for several 
kinds of artificial stone, flooring, etc 

Q Is it used in the cotton mills P — A I think it is The magnes te itself is not 
^used, but I think that magnesium ®alts are used in the cotton mills 

Q Does any magnesite go to the paper mills in Bengal? — A Hot that I am aware- 
of At least it does not go direct from us 

Q You are not making any of these chemicals that you mention P — A We are not 
making I understand it is made in Calcutta 

Q You do not supply anything to the Chemical Works at RanipetP — A Recently 
they have taken it up 

Q They are developing the manufacture of magnesium sulphate P — A Yes 

55-a 
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Q May ne take it tliat the piosptct of the deieloiimont of these deposits depends 
upon furtlier chemical leseaich and experiment? — A I think so 

Q And jour company uould rathci let the thing be done bj other people? — A Yes 
Our companj'- has spent a good deal of moncv in developing it so far and is not inclined 
to go further 

Q What establishment have jou got® Ilave >ou got nnj othei Euiopeins® — A 
No We havd got one Indian chemist who has been trained 

Q Is he a graduate in ihemistry? What work is lie doing® — A He is doing only 
the loutine testing of tlie products 

Sir]} T Tata — Q Do you use coal or coke® — A Coal We ga'-ifj' the coal 
Q You saj' that some of jour stuft is going to Calcutta? Have vou anj idea of what 
it IS used foi ? — A Foi chemical works It is only the crude material that we aie 
sending to Cilcutta 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Wliere do von ship this from® — 4 iMadins 

llon'hlc Sir Fazulhlioy Cvrrimhhoy — O Bofoic the war how much weie you able 
to sell ® — A Pour to fiv e thousand tons 

Q You lie pioducing only foui to five thousand tons® — J On an avciage 
Q M hj' aic you anxious to fiee yourself of the foreign market-’ — Tlio market in 
Euiope fluctuated so much th it it was not conducive to a steady industry ** 

Q Is there competition always with Giocce and Austiia® — A Yes Greece and 
Austiia are oui competitors 

Q Is ]3eii"il the chief huvei® — i/l I think so Oiiis is a superior class of flooring 
It would not DC able to compete viith tlie ordinary clninain floor and therefore the 
maikct that we get would be in the bigcentics where there arc laigc works going on 
Q What IS the capital of voui conccni® — .1 It is registered 

Q Could you take up other woik also® — 1 We have spent a good deal of money 

already and tliere has been very little return 

Mr C F Low — Q Before the wai what weic the icspcctive prices of the crude 
magnesite and the do id burnt? — 4 The price of the crude came to about 25 shillings a 
ton The lightly calcined tame to 70 to 80 shillings i ton in Eurojio Dead burnt 
abouf £5 poi ton 

Q Whit IS the ficight to Calcutta® — 4 It used to go from here to Madras and 

from Madias to Calcutta The railway freight from Salem to Matins is four rupees 

per ton and the sea fi eight fioin Madras to Calcutta used to be sn rupees 

Q It IS not as heavy ns mangmeso® — 4 The crude magnesite nins about 27 
cubic feet to the ton 

Ilon’hlr Sir I? A Mookerjrc — Q What was the rate before the vvni to England® — 
A About 23 to 25 shillings fioin Madias Wc never sold the crude magnesite It was 
never exported 

Mr A Chatterton — Q AVhat is the loss in weight® — 4 About 50 pei cent We 
reckon about 2’, tons of the ciiide to in.ikc one ton of the calcined 

Mr C E Low — Q And the dead burnt® — 1 It is very much the same It 
shrinks 

Q nave you evei ittemptcd to m ike fuinace bricks® — 1 We nevei attempted that 
Q Had you iny deinind for magnesite for bricks® — A We have been asked about 
it Wo weie asked by the Steel Woiks of Tata and ilso one or two enquiries from Japan 
Q Is theie any magnesite in Japan or Korea oi China® — A Not that I Icnovv of I 
do not think so 

Q AVlicie does Japan get hei magnesite® — A I could not sav 

Q Is there any mine tlierc® — 4 I have not heard of it There is a good deal on 
the western coast of Ainciica 

Sir D J Tata — Q Aic theie any oHiei deposits ® — A Theio aio some in Mysore 
Q Who IS woiking the proposition in Mysore® — A It is doubtful to say that 
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Dr W H Harrison, Government Agncultural Chemist, Coimbatore 
Writien Ev idevce 

With lofeience to your lettei No 238G, dated the 18th December 191G, inviting 
me to give evidence before the Indian Industrial Commission, I have the honour to 
forward herewith a statement regaiding the possibilities of Applied Ghemistiy- in 
Madras ' 

AYith regard to the othei subject suggested in your lettei, viz, “The general 
question of the recruitment and employment of experts ” I may say that, so far as the 
Agricultural Department is concerned, evidence was tendered to the Public Services 
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Commission by tbe Madras Department as a wbole, and that I do not think I have any- 
thing to add to that Fuither, in the leciuitment and employment of experts so many 
Jactors have to be taken into account that I feel that I am unable to offer any general 
u-emarks of anj’- real value 

I, therefoie, beg to be excused fiom tendeiing evidence on the general subject but if 
the Commission desires evidence on specific points I shall be only too glad to meet the 
•requests to the best of my ability 

Notes on the possibthties of Applied CheviisUy Madias 

1 In revien ing the position of the Madras Presidency with reference to the possibi- 
lities of Afpplied Chemistij% it must be admitted at once that the general aspect is not 
of a promising nature, foi the mineral resources of the Piesidency are neithei varied 
nor extensive, and in parDculai the paacity of ordinary fuel and eneigy sources is 
-a. severe handicap There appeals to be practically no prospect of the establishment in 
Madias of extensive chemical industiial centres such as are usually associated with the 
terra and consequentlj all that can be hoped for in the immediate future is the estab- 
lishment of such chemical industries as will meet, in some degree, the requiiements 
of those industries which aie found to be commeiciallj possible and also certain require- 
ments of the population Such developments will of necessity aim at the utilization 
of indigenous pioducts oi of cheaply imported raw-materials 

2 In considering the problem, attention must be paid in the first instance to the 
jivailable energy resources of the Presidency Goal is practically non-existant so that 
its employment necessitates importation from othei Provinces, and this fact will greatly 
militate against the development of industries in districts lemote from the coast 
Wood IS available and is used as a source of power in ceitain districts, but the supply 
IS limited and prices are lapidlj using, so that this cannot be considered a 
hopeful source of energy unless an incicased demand is more than met by 
a coiTespondiuglv incieased productivity of the forests, and even in that 
case the inaccessibility of manj of the forest areas in conjunction with the cost of 
transport would limit the locali/ation of possible industries to a comparatively few 
places Oil fuel impoited fiom Burma must also come under consideration, but within 
my own experience trials have shown that as a steam-iaiser it cannot at present prices 
compete with wood in the Coimbatore district so that its utility appears to be greatly 
restricted The only remaining source which appears to be feasible is electric energy 
generated bj watei power but heie again difiiculties arise in that so many water courses 
in South India, otherwise quite satisfactoi-j , up ivailable foi this purpose for only 
a portion of the j’ear Still much can bo done to meet the situation bj' arranging suitable 
storage together with the utilization of perennial streams This source of energy in 
fact appeals to be the most promising foi eraplojment in the development of possible 
chemical industries and special attention is drawn to it in the icsolutions of a Committee 
4ippoiuted in 1909 by the Government of Madras to consider the question of thn 
■establishment of chemical industries in the Madias Piesidency 

3 The position ns thus outlined is not encouraging but nevertheless there is a 
strong possibilitj that Madras is able to manufacture certain important substances 
winch are eithei demanded now, or will be in the near future, lo satisfy the require- 
ments of her population and at the same time to produce several basal chemicals 
required by those industries which are capable of development 

Madras is and will alwajs remain an ''ssentiall'^ agiiciiltuial country and there is 
■already an appreciable demand for concontiatcd manuies which will rapidly increase 
in the near future and particularlv with regard to nitrogenous manures It is in the 
direction of manufacturing these substances that the services of applied chemistry 
-can most advantageously be directed bv utilization of electrical energy, with the 
added advantage that this industr-y can be extended to I lie inanufactuie of other 
important substances hitherto imported in considerable quantity The first step would 
be the production of nitrates, suitable for the planting tnd “ dry ” districts and of 
•cyanamide or nitiolim which can be utilized m naddv districts under conditions which 
prohibit the use of the former ^ From the latter substance the production of ammonia 
•and its compounds is a comparatively simple piocess whilst incidentally the manufacture 
of carbide would supplv’' cheaplv a substance in demand for illuminating and engi- 
neering purposes A variation of the process of manufacture would lead to a supply of 
cyanide for which there is a demand in the gold fields 

The manufacture of these products should serve to put the industry on a sound 
commercial b^s and the energy source could then be developed in other directions some 
-of which are — 

(1) The manufacture of aluminium to meet the veiy considerable locil demand 

(2) Tlie manufacture of alkali thus favouring the extension of soap, oil, glass 
-industries, etc 

IS) The production of bleaching agents foi use in the local textile industries 

(4) The manufacture of phosphorous ^ 

(b) The production of carbon bisulphide for solvent and fumigation purposes 
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Tlie above indicates sufficicnllj’^ clfiarty that electric enernj could bo verj advan- 
tageouslj" utilized oien in the present state of do\clopment of tliis industry and it seema 
even more probabLe that fuithei dc\elopmcnts can also be applied Thus methods are 
being Tvorhed out by which the phosphoiic acid in low grade phosphatic deposits is 
evtiacted in the pine state and woiKcd up into high giadc supoi, etc , and i process 
such as this uould bo of material benefit to South India b-\ utilizing the beds of Tnehj 
phosphates Jlho applic ition of clectiical methods to metallurgical piocesses is rapidly 
extending and it appeals probable that methods mil soon be ciohcd nhich will allow 
of the successful uoihing of the aaltiable deposits of magnetite in the Rilem dis^aict 
In addition to the application of clectiic cncigs *ittention should also Ik paid to 
the utilization of those cataljtic piocesscs iccentlj des eloped for the manufacture of 
sulphuiic nitric acids, aniiiionia, and the hj diogenation of oils Established industries 
such as tanning, the production of essential oils and pei fumes winch aie as a rule, 
earned on b'^ piimitno methods aie capable of gieat development and for this purpose the 
sei vices of Applied Chemistij would be cxceodingh valuable 

4 The following brief statement summaii/es the position aimed at — The paucity 
of oidinarv fuel and mineral resources grcatlv' limits the pnssibilitv of successfully 
utilizing the services of Applied Chemistiv in Madias, but bv utilizing electric energy 
produced bv water powci it is possible to manufacture localh manv' substances which 
fonn a b isis of seveial uts and manufactures which cm be established in that Province 
In particular tlic manufactuie of aitificial inanures is of the utmost importance 


On VI EviDrxcE, 5a ii Friinuvnv 1917 

Sir F TI Stciiart — Q You beloim to the Agiicultural Department ^ — &. Yes 
Q Is votir woik partlv icscaih uid paillv teaching ? — A "ies, and jiartlv execu'avc 
Q You saj in vour evidence that as fai as the Agiicultural Department is concerned, 
evidence was tendeied to the Public Seiviccs Coinmissioii b'^ the jf idras Department as 
a whole You say that in the recruitment and emplojmcnt of experts so manj- factors 
have to he taken into account that jou feel unable to ofter am general remarks But 
that IS one phase of our enqmiies ** — A AVliat I mean to sav is that in regard to the 
geneial recruitment of officeis foi nnv department, I do not think that I can offer any 
useful evidence "With legard to mv own department I shall bo willing to answer any 
question I am able to 

" Q It IS entiulv at von option whether ,vou answei anv question or not and any 
answers that von may wish to be tieatcd as confidential will be treated ns confidential 
The suggestion has been put befoie us manj number of times that tlieio might be an 
Irapeiial Seivice of Chemists to which all chemists should belong whatever they maj bo, 
and that then services might be distiibuted as icqmicd It was suggested that then 
thev would have bettei prospects and that then services could be utilised more cem- 
pletelv than now and that this would facilitate inter-woiking and so on® Have vou got 
any views to offer on the subject® — It is such a broad proposition and so much 
depends upon the details that I do not think that I can ofler anv useful lemarks except 
with legaid to mj own department AVitli regard to mv own depaitment I am not at 
alh favouiable to the centialisation of chemists 

Q Would jou allow things to remain as thej are, so that the Agiicultural Depart- 
ments might have their own chemists ? — A The conditions in the diflerent piovinces are 
so difteient from one another The man in the provinces must know the peculiarities 
and needs of his own piovince and the local conditions I do not see how you can get 
away from the Provincial Departments 

Mr C E Low — Q At present you have a scattered bodj of chemists in manj differ- 
ent services, eg, the Customs, Excise, Oidnance factories, Education, etc etc The 
idea IS that, leaving out of consideration for the present the Agiicultural Department, 
you might have an Indian Chemical Seivice getting men foi ceitain kinds of work on 
varying teims, foi vaivung lengths of time They would all be in touch with the head 
of the service, namely the Chief Chemist with the Government of India What would 
you say in regard to a proposition like that Would it be a convenient way to deal with 
all the non-agiicultiiral services, would they fit in witli the Agricultural Department 
or do vou think that the agricultural seiaices should be put on a separate,' basis altogether 
Have you thought of both the points of view ® — A That is a very oroad proposition In 
the first place I do not think that you have taken into account the different duties of the 
different chemists, the different kinds of chemists You have mentioned the case of the 
Customs Department I presume that there onlv analvtical woil, is requiied That of 
course you could centralise Again you want men to do investigation (Witness interrup- 
ted) 

Q These men would not be centralised in one place Of course they would belong 
to the same service At present you get a lot of men who are not able to shine in their 
work One man mav^ prefer teaching work, another man maj prefer doing research® — 
A I felt the difficulty in mj own case I liav e never been trained for teaching and yet 
the first thing that I had to do in Madras was teaching 
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Q There are of coui se some niea who prefer the school and education ? — A Tes I 
would like to exchange places with such a man That is the ditficultj, I know That 
IS due to the fact tint tlie duties expected' fiom chemists \ary so much As I have said 
you hai e analytical work, teaching work and also research work If you want to have 
lescai-ch uork, it must be done on the spot I cannot see how the imperial central 
nuthority would control all these difterent types of chemists 

Q The diiect contiol will pass to the local authority, that is the local Director of 
Indiistiies'^ — A That I presume is ]ust the position I am liable to be transferred to 
nny other province in India 

Q Onh as an Agiicultural CliemistP — A Yes 

Q The unfoitunate thing is that often a roan is deputed for work for which he is 
not suitable*’ — A That is quite tiue That is uhat happens at present 

Q Suppose he is in Boniba-\ lie mil be under the Local Director of Industries 
there, if theie is one, and he will get advice on technical points from the central autho- 
Tity® — A I do not tee liou it differs in any wav from the present conditions 

Q You mean lu the Agiicultural Departments*’ — A I have no experience of the 
outside departments "What 1 am afraid of is that any scheme of this kind would bring 
jn dual control Once you get dual control, voui ■uorlC'will fail If any officer is carry- 
ing on anv industry, he must be under the orders of one man 
Q WJiat IS vour position*’ — A I am independent 

Q Ale you independent of the Institute at Pusa? Could you ask a man there to 
come if you want to ’’ — 1 I believ e he mil have to got the permission of the Madras 
Government ' 

Q Tliov do as a niattei of fact *' — A Thev do 

Q Can a local chemist get any help? — A That depends upon the particular 
pioblcins I do not believe that the man at Pusa could give anv help in regard to local 
conditions 

Q Yours IS black soil*’ — A My first work was on black soil The soil hero is 
altogether of a di&ercnt formation and I do not think the conditions elsewhere will apply 
here 

Q Do you think that the woik of the chemist should be passed by some one else? — 
A I think the head of the department must be a non-departmcntal man I would rather 
have some external officer at the head of my ovvtq department I think an efficient 
•officci of that type would load to gioat efficiency m the department 

Q A laige bodv of chemists arc non woiking in commercial firms and their work is 
passed hy their own men at the top® — A That in itself is not sufficient reason It all 
•depends upon the peisonality of the man at the top 

Q You would thcieforo piefcr that the ngricultuinl services should be left out in 
any sdiemc of orgniisation? — A Y’es My mam reasons arc of course that problems in 
agncultuie are local The conditions of one province vary fiom that of another 

Q You nant to give the agricultural chemist a strong agricultural bias® — A Yes 
Q You think that he will have to acquire a long expcnenco in the department to 
enable him to ^nd out the problems of the locality and take them in the order of their 
importance If not he is not likclv to start investigation on useful lines? — A Much 
■depends upon the personal bins of the man 

Q In Older to do that, he must know something of agriculture in other provinces® 
— A Yot ntccssaiilv You cannot bring a man from Nortliem India and set him 
straight away on South Indian local problcniB 

Q Then what would you say’ as regards chemists® — A There is nothing difficult in 
•agricultural cheinislry If a man is a good clicraist he will soon pick up the essentials 
Q As you point out in your note thcic are many liy dro-electnc propositions which 
might be inycstigatcd and it lias been suggested that ns the project at Peiiynr is undci 
investigation, oyifnnmidc might ho piodiiccd ATonld there be a fair market for 
cyanamide outside India® — A Yes in Ceylon 

Q Do you think they would absotb it in Ceylon and the Straits® — A I think they 
would 

Q For what object? — A My main object is for the manuiing of paddy fields 
Q How much would South India be able to absoib® — A I should think that foity 
thousand tons would be absoibcd in South India 

Q In how many years® — A The point is this If you make forty thousand tons of 
■cyanamide you have only to put it on the market as a first step m a senes of marketable 
things Carbide is the first stop I have nothing to do with the planting distncts hut 
apart from those I think the mam opening would he with icgard to paddy' and not with 
reference to dry cultivation 

Q Supposing that such a thing were started do V’oii tlnnlv that the local demand will 
grow® — A There is quite a consideiahlo demand m the south of India with regard to 
artificial manuies 

Q Have the Madias Government ev’cr published papcis on this pioblcm® — A Yes 
Q Have you given your opinion on that? — A I have scveial limes been asked with 
regard to the Periyar scheme and its utilisation 
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<3 With legard to manure, would it pay the rjot to use the manure*’ — A He i& 
already pajing Bs 60 a ton for inanuies containing si-? pei cent of nitrogen 

Q You mean cakes P — 4 Yes On padd> lands cakes aie not of much use but the 
lyots use green manuies Cyanamide is too deal at jiresent foi most of the ryots, bul 
■uhat is essential is a big supply of cheap nitrogen 

- <3 Do jou think that Government mil bo able to secure market prices on favourable 
lejjQsP — A I do, for the simple icason that if India is going to increase her jield, 
she must get into the light uay of using feitilisers and the cheapei we can get the- 
manure the better We must first get the ijot to use that and then the demand will 
come 

Q Would JOU saj' tb it i ceitain pro2)oition of it should be sold for a certain number 
of jcais at a particulai puce? And then jou can take the full mnikct price*’ — ^4 Yes 
and we actunllj’- have liad manuie depots iiin bj oiii dcparfineiit 

<3 You liave nevei hid a depot run bj-^ a commercial fiim*’ — A Bo 
Sn D 7 Tata — Q What aic the iclative idvantages of the manures*’ Which are- 
most suited ? — A Ammonium sulpbate and evananndc Bitratos arc alsolutelv unsuited 
foi the vvet paddv 

Q WJiat about the sulphates*’ — Ammonium sulphate is the best manure that 
I know of foi paddj 

Q And tor things like sugaicane*’ — A It is vcn good In anj place where the- 
1 md IS kept latbei wet, I should sav that nitiates arc not suited 

Q What f leilities aie tliere foi making sulphates ot immonin in this countrj *’ Is 
it possible to mike it heic** — 4 Bone at piesent in the south of India 

Q You are aw aie that theie is a good deal of coal tar made louiid about in 
Bengal, and that it is now possible also to make laigc quantities of ammonia? — A They 
are putting it on the market now 

Q Ale thoj suitable foi the (ultivators there? — A I do not know the conditions in 
Borthein India sufRciently well to answti the question 

Q Will thes find the market for ill that thej make*’ The demand for it could be 
voij gloat*’ — 4 If maminng were aeccjded bj the rjots the demand would be very- 
great I 

Q A good deal of suliihate of ammonia is used in Java as I understand There they 
have founcl it to be a valuabjc manuic, and I suppose if tlio cultivators were induced to 
use it, it would bo of great benefit to them Which do vou think is the moie beneficial? 
The nitiatos or the sulphates*’ — ^4 Sulphates of ammonia I have been woikiiig at that 
jiroblem 

<3 There has been a suggestion about the utilisation of water power for the purpose 
The idea is that it should be up to Govcrnmeiit to store tlie water and utilise it for 
electiical pui poses In -lust the same wav would vou be in favour of Government making 
the inflates and distnbuting them to the rjots and making the rvots pay for it, 
just as thej^ distribute canal water? — A I do not agree with that, so far as it applies 
to nitiates The reason is that sooner oi later I anticipate a gieat demand for artificial 
manuies fiom paddj- cultivatois I would prefer to see a scheme which looked upon the 
formation of nitrates as of secondarv importance The foimation of cyanamide is of 
piimaiv imjioitance as ammonia can be produced from it 

Q For intensive cultiv-ation in Java and Germanj it is nitiates that thev use*’ — 4 
Bot on paddj fields 

Q In Germanj all the progicss that thej have made in agncultuie is due to the 
use of nitrates ? — 4 That is for dij cultivation That is under diw conditions Bitrates 
would be a ven valuable manuie both for drj areas and the planting districts in South 
India 

Q What would jou saj to the proposition that the Government should make the 
nitrates and sell them to the cultivators just ns thej distribute water*' — 4 I should say 
“ no ” if it refeired only to nitrates I am only speaking of South Indian conditions 
Q AVould it not be possible in the south of India to develop the use of sulphate 
of ammonia? — 4 I think with legard to paddj it would be 'There would be a big 
development in that direction In fact there has been a good deal of jirogiess in that 
direction duiing the ten years that I have been in this dejiaitment as legaids the ryots' 
attitude tow aids the use of manures 

Q What manure is suitable for wheat*’ — 4 We do not grow wheat here 
<3 I understand that Piisa has done a good deal in legard to wheat*’ — 4 I should 
prefei to abstain foi the piesent any gieat attack on the manure problem with regard 
to diy land, at least tlie pooier quality dij- land 'The bulk of the land in Southern 
India give'! only a minimum ciop It will go on giving that crop and impioved cropping 
IS y thing that we can develop only slowly On the other hand witli regard to paddj', 
there jou have a valuable ciop You have got a faiily liea-yj' crop in the better class 
land, and there is no doubt that the fiist development in manuring will take place with 
legard to paddy, and we want manure suited foi that, leaving out of account the plant- 
ing distiicts and the garden lands and lands undei occasional irrigation They are of 
course heavilj- niaiiuied now The rj-ot in Southeim India understands manuring 
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Q Wlmt about oil cakes’ — A Tbej aie using it for sugarcane in tbe Godavari area 
There is an actual market an regaid to oil cake and castor cake 

Q What about fish manure ’ — ^4 The demand is greater than the supply 
Q Do jmu think that could be used with gieat advantage’ — A Yes But the 
supplj has been aerj' limited duimg the last feiv jears 

Q Y^ou would adiocate the development ol that’ — A That is one of the manures 
which I recommend should be used on a large scale 

Q Do jou think that the inanufactuie of aitificial manuie is of great importance? — 

*4 In the scheme that I foimulated the mamifactuic of cvanamide and carbide would 
(ome fiist, and from that I would carrj out the manufacture of ammonia It is a case of 
decomposing with steam — md fiom this ammonia jou can easily get nitrates You can 
manufacture a whole senes of juoducts If jou maniifactuie nitrates direct you must 
have a separate plant In the schemes I propose jou will have a senes of products all 
of which would liaie a maiketable lalue 

Q Ic nitrolim a diffeient thing from cvanamide’ — A It is the tiade name for 
cvanamide “ Nitrohm ” is a rathei misleading term One confuses it with the nitrate 
of lime 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Turning to the othci questions which have been raised in 
\our note, I should like to ask in connection with the supply of aitificial manure for 
agricultural woik We haie had larious schemes before us for a long time in this part 
of the world and also in N’orthein India foi the manufacture of artificial manure 
Private enterprise has not come forward and nothing has practically resulted Assuming 
that no better progress is made in the immediate futuic, do a on think that Government 
will be lustified in going into the a era large capense of establishing pioneer industries 
in this diiection and utilising tlie water powers which haae been known to exist, that 48 
to say, whether the Government should undertake the manufacture and disposal of 
manures ’ — ..4 I do most distinctlj The whole subject of the utilisation of chemical 
energa' and problems of elcetroljsis is quite a new one and is developing aerj' very fast 
It is more or less an evpciimental industrj -Even though it is established in certain 
countries it is still an expenmcntal one and I think that Government ought to work 
out a large and complete scheme so ns to test at once their feasibilitj' in South India and 
also ana future dea elopmeiits as they arise They will occur and they will progress 
rapidly 

Q Loolnng at tlie purely agricultural point of aicw and the development of the 
aield of padda, do a 011 think that the position is so urgent ns to demand that a compara- 
tive!} early action should be taken in the matter ’ — 4 It is not urgent unless we get a 
cheap supply of nitrogenous maniiies 

Vr C E Low — Q Some of the results and processes arc so very important that 
something maa turn up of ical laluc ? — 4 It is so difficult to say 

Q There is alwaas that possibilita If Goiernment had control over hydro-electnc 
schemes for example they will be able to keep abreast? — A That is an essential point 
That is the onl} important source of energa that wc haae got, and I think that Govern- 
ment ought to be in a position to test ana dea clopmcnt at any time as 1 egards the utilisa- 
tion of waterpower _ o 

Mr A Cliaiicrton — Q You advocate that the manufacture of cyanamide should 
be taken up ’ — A Y’es 

Q The question has been raised whether there would be an immediate market for the 
quantities that might Iieconic available consideiing the scale on which the industry* must 
be started Haae ana experiments been made ha the Agricultural Department with 
cyanamide on a fairl} large scale? — A "We are traing it on the farms but mainly with 
regard to paddy 

Q On what scale’ — A The matter is m the usual experimental stage 
Q Are the results on a siitficicntly large scale to attract the attention of the ryot 
population’ — A The} haae onl} been on an experimental scale 

Mr C E Low — ^Haae aou had puces quoted for cvanamide? — A We can buy 
locall} through the agents at Coimbatore There is a big supply of manures to the 
planting districts from Coimbatore 

Mr A Chatterton — Q These experiments haae been made only on small plots and 
have the results been published? — A Ho They aic not published except in the depart- 
mental annual reports 

Q Is it contemplated that the Agricultural Dmiartment here should carry out this 
work on a faiily large demonstration scale’ — A If the experiments are successfully 
carried out on the a anous farms, then that can be managed quite easily 

Q Do 30U advocate purchasing fiom Europe sufficiently largo quantities of cyana- 
mide in order to create a market for the stuff? — A Yes 

Q Do you remember that a committee on chemical industries was started about 
seven or eight years ago and some of these questions were discussed in this committee 
and you will remember that that committee eventually adjourned sine die practically on 
account of fho attitude which was taken by the then Secretarj* of State in regard to the 
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part tliat Goremment ouglit to pHy m regard to tlie development of industries Do you 
think tint if that committee had continued it n oiild have been fruitful of any pi-actical 
results P — A If the conditions in Southern India veie fa\ourable, I should say that the 
committee ought to be a permanent one at least as regards the department of industries 
but I hare pointed out that the conditions in Southern India are not favourable to the 
development of the chemical industiies of the oidiiiary type 

Q Is it not a fact tl^at so far we haae scarcely had any sufficient information 
regarding the somces of minerals, etc, in the south of India to determine whether 
chemical industries can be carried on successfully or not? Would you advocate that 
more attention should be paid bj the Geological Survey to the -south oi India, especially 
fiom the economic side? — A I should think so We should have full information 
regarding the mineral resources of the south of India 

Q You mention that there aie some beds of pliosphates in Trichinopoly district 
Have these been propeily suiieted and the aalue deteimined? — A They have been 
Thej are lou grade phosphates They contain a good deal of iron and under the present 
methods of manufacture they gne a poor quality supei-phosphate But already in Ameiica 
electrical methods are being dea eloped and it is quite possible that in a very short time 
it will be possible to manufacture quite a good giade superphosphate from a low giade 
mineial jihosphate In that case tliese deposits might be utilised to better advantage 

Q Are tJiej' sufficient to justify considerable lesearch with a a lew to make the most 
of them? — A One of my assistants has been working for three years on this-problem 

Q Are they on a sufficientlj' big scale to justify evtensiae work? — A Yes They 
are Thej are quite extensive and also aaluable But they are low grade phosphates 
and gia e a pool quality superphosphate 

Q In connection with the manutacture of cyanamidc', large quantities of lime will 
be required Have we got at the present time sufficient infoiniation as to the extent to 
which lime of a special character can be developed? — A I do not think we have But 
one of the assistants in Tinnevelly came acioss good samples of pure calcite vthich if it 
is aiailable in large quantities, would remoie the difficult 

Q May ve take it as a fact do-wn here that we have got to do a very large amount 
of work, preliminary work in connection with the investigation of these deposits before 
VP can look forvard to an-y-thing like definite piopositions for industrial voik? Are theio 
sufficient numbeis of these deposits of lime stone that are obiiously suitable for this class 
of worlv? — A There aie veiy good deposits up in the Shevaroys 

Q The position is this A gieat deal of scientific investigation is leqtiued as a 
pieliminarj to tlie deielopment of industrial products and do jou considei that that 
woik should be taken on as soon as possible? — A An investigation of this kind is very 
impoitant undei present conditions and the sooner it is taken up and earned out the 
iiettei This applies not onfy to the south of India but the vhole of India 

l/i C E Lorn — Q Don’t jou think that the \arious chemical and engineeiing 
problems that will come up aie verj'^ kigbfy specialised research pioblems and will 
lequiie leii expensive plant? Don’t you think that would justify the appointment of 
in Imperial Institute of Scientific Eesearch in some form or another in this country on 
a big scale apart from any question of its location? — A I think it is distinctly advan- 
tageous that there should be some central place to vhich specific highly specialized pro- 
blems could be referred but I do not consider that it justifies the formation of a depart- 
ment of chemists ' ^ 

Q You think theie is a strong necessity foi something of the sort? — A Specialised 
leseaich problems and problems which might apply to specific things might be earned 
on heie 

Q Take big scale problems the lesults of uhich would be taken up by highly 
organised films which are likely to have their operations in several parts of India? Do 
■sou think that the firms will be able to do a certain amount of work? — A I do not 
think a firm will take up such work -v. 

Q Theie aie cases in which the Goi eminent might do a certain amount of work 
We have been mfoimed by some big firms that thej’- are also doing a good deal of 
ini estigation ? — A That will depend on the nature of the problem 


Witness No 262 

Mr a Eajagorala Ciiettiiar, Cloth merchant, Manojappa Chavadt, 
Papanasam talvL, TanjoTC dntitct 

Written Evidence 

I am acquainted only with the dyeing of silk and cotton thread I enclose) I a 
memorandum showing the proccduie adopted foi the dyeing of silk and cotton thread 
In my opinion the above industiv mav be impioved if Government will afford facilities 
for the cultivation of nona plant and indigo on a large scale I hare not answered the 
printed questions as most of them do not relate to the subject m which I have practical 
experience 
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Mcmorandunn showing the jiroccdiire adapted Jot the dyeing of sill and cotton 

thread before and after the war 

Before the war — ^Foreign dyes (coloui powders) were used for tlie dyeing of silk 
and alizarin led and otlier coloui powdeis were used foi the dyeing of cotton tliiead 
After the war — As foreign djes are not a\ailable now in sufficient quantities, the 
following pioceduie is adopted foi the dyeing of silk and cotton thread 

(1) Dyeing of sill — Indigo stick-lac (led). Orange (Kapili), and yellow (ilanjal) aie 
used Indigo is dissolied in the fullei’s eiith and kept for 3 or 4 days and then used 
foi white silk to pioduce black-coloui Stick lac (red) is pqwdeied and mixed in the 
boiling -water in a pot and made into i paste bj a pestle Water with red colour separates 
lea-viiig the AraUvU powder This coloui is used foi white silk to produce red coloui 
This red silk if dipped into the solution of indigo and fuller’s earth produces dark 
blue (Nilam) Saftron is powdered and mixed with water and used for silk to produce 
3 ellow coloui This jellow silk is dipped in the solution of indigo and fuller’s earth 
to produce gieen coloui 

Orange colour — Kapili (Orange powder) is got from Salem Vizagapatam and Bei- 
hampiir Chunam (Kilin 3 i chunam) and fuller’s eaith are sepaiately dissolved 
in the watei and kept in two separate pots foi two days The chunam water which 
stands at the top is boiled and the silk is dipped in this to make it polished silk Alum 
and gingelh oil are mixed in another pot and the solution of fuller’s earth is boiled 
to the boiling point and mixed with the solution of alum and gingelly-oil and the 
polished silk IS dipped in it and next day it is taken out as Orange coloured silk 

(2) Dyeing of cotton thread — Red colour of nona root — Gingellj-oil and sheep’s 
dung are dissolved in water and kept for a da-y White cotton thread is dipped in it 
and dried This process is lepeated dailv for 9 daas The cotton thread so used is 
kept foi 3 months and then dipped in water and diied ’’''be bark of the nona root is 
mixed with castor-oil and powdered Two seers of cotton thread prepared as above are 
mixed w itli ^ Madras measure of the above pow der dissolved in w ater It is kept soaked 
for a day and then dried This process has to be repeated daily for 9 days The best red 
colour is tlien produced though the nrocess is tedious „ 

Blacl colour for cotton thread — Indigo is clissohed in chunam (Kilinii chunam) 
and kept for 3 or 4 days Wliite cotton dipped in this solution produces black colour 
Yellow — Saffion is powdered and mixed with water and white cotton thread is 
dipped in it to produce yellow colour 

JIoTF — TTitnes^ did not give oral evidence 


Witness No 253 

Eao Bahadue P SoiiASUNDAEAii CHETTnAR, Agent, the Malabar Spinning and Weaving 
Company [Limited), Kallai, the Calicut Tile Company, Ferohe, Malabar arid 
the Kaleesioarar Mills [Limited), Coimbatore, Kallai [Malabar) 

Written Evidence 

Q 1 — ^I raised a capital of rupees six and a half lakhs for the Ealeeswarar Spinning Capital 
Mills, Limited, Coimbatore 

All the above capital w as subscribed by Indians 

I exneiienced some difficulty in satisfying the subscribeis about the soundness of 
the industiy before they subscribed If the soundness of any industry were made known 
to the ini estors and if the management of such an industry was undertaken by an experi- 
enced and tiustivorthy individual oi firm with the necessary experts under them, difficul- 
ties for forming new industries w ould be avoided 

Q 2 — Capital for the aboi e spinning mill w as principally subscribed by mer- 
chants, bahkeis and some vakils 

Q 3 — I know that in some places a large number of cotton ginning factories are 
started where Kappas (or cotton with seeds) is not available to work the gins throughout 
the year In such places oil mills, paddy huskers, and machines for crushing ground- 
nut shells were also elected side bv side and worked by' some of the ginning factories 
at times when they do not get sufficient Kappas for their work Others without such 
additional machinery have to suspend then woik duiing certain periods of the year 

Q 8 — 1 am of opinion that a committee may be appointed to advise GoVernment p,oneer lactones 
reyard^uff the formation and development of new industries in this Piesidency and 
Government should pioneer such new industries wherever possible and hand over the 
same to the public at a reasonable price at the stage when they find that they are 
commercially piofitable 

Q 15, 16 and 17 — The share-holders of the Punalur Paper Mills in Travancore Technical aid 
State asked me to undertake the management of their mills They were in no need of - 
financial assistance Poi want of an expert they weie not able to work the mill satis- 
factorily I also declined to undertake the management for want of an experienced 
expert 
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In tills connection I beg to submit that the Govemment should endeavour to bring 
experts from abroad, establisli necessai^^ institutions to impart tecnnical edncation. to 
Indians and to train them practically so as to enable them to work new 
industries If this assistance was given by Govemment I think the financial 
assistance of Govemment will not he neccssaiy n , . . 

Q 91 ^Adulteration of raw cotton is done in Coimbatore and iinnevelly districts 

it would be better if some legislation is made to pi event such adulteration 

Q 94 — The present law of trade maiks in India is out of date Arrangement should 
be made to safeguard the legistration of trade marks by legislation 

Q 98 — Special concession rates of rail fi eights aie even now allowed by railway 
authoiities for certain goods But instead of assisting the industries, they do great harm 
I beg to submit a lew instances — 

There is a special leduced rate foi cotton between Tirupur Station in Coimbatore 
district in the South Indian Railway broad gauge section and Bombay as avell as from 
Tirupur to Tuticonn Speculators, such as llessis Rally Bios , Volkart Bros , and some 
Mai wans, purchase cotton in Coimbatore distiict and send it to Bombay and Tuticonn 
and deprive the local mills of then raw material 

On the other hand such concession rates are not allowed to the mill owners, if they 
purchase and send cotton from Bombaj', Tinnevelly or Tuticonn, either to Tirupur or 
Coimbatore on the plea that Tirupur and Coimbatore are not sea port towns So at _ 
present our requirements fiom Bombay aie brought down to Calicut 115 miles away 
from Coimbatore and then robooked to Coimbaioie as the fi eight fiom Bombay to Coimba- 
store direct is more than fiom Bombay to Calicut and then to Coimbatore, although the 
wagon runs an extra distance of 230 mibs between Coimbafoie and Calicut and vice 
versa Bj allowing concession rates to speculalois and others they make purchases 
recklessly and send them to sea port towns in exiiectation of better prices from Japan, 
and otliei countries Sometimes the mill-owners also purchase such cotton in those 
places and bring it back By this neither the actual ryot who tills the soil nor the actual 
consumer is benefil ed It is the middle man who is profittcd Under the circumstances 
special reduced rites or concession rates should only be allowed to hona fide mill indus- 
tiies whether such industiies are situated either in a sea port town or in the interior 

Q 102 — The Madras Government were contemplating two schemes for supplying 
industries with electric power, one fiom the Pciiyar Water Works in Madura district 
and the other from Siruvani Hills in the Coimbatoie district It wiU be a great assist- 
ance to industrial concerns if these schemes are soon taken in hand and the power 
supplied If electric power is supplied, I am sure many new industries can be started 
profitably and the consumption of wood-fuel will be diminished, as the price of wood- 
fuel IS abnormally rising year by year Puither it will bring down the price of wood- 
fuel and benefit the population of Southern India who use wood fuel alone for their 
domestic requirements 

Q 110 — If It is really meant to assist and encourage the existing Indian industries 
as well as the industries which may be stalled hereafter, a countervailing duty on all 
such imported goods as are manufactured in India should be levied 

Q 112 — As cotton, which is the raw material for the mill industry, is exported from 
India bv Japanese and others, a duty on the export of cotton wall, gre.atly assist the 
cotton mill industry in India Even in normal times we experience grCcat difficulty in the 
purchase of cotton So an export duty on cotton is absolutely necessary 

UoTr — Witness did not give oral evidence 
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WiTNtSS No 254 

Mr N Giriia Cheitiiar, Cloth merchant, Coimbatore 
Written Evidence 

Handloom w eai ing is in a flouiishiug condition in Coimbatore town There are about 
3,000 looms at woik in the town The goods prepared are mostly cotton (of fine counts) 
and silk cloths and turbans, interwoven or bordeied with gold thread These goods are 
mostly sent to the Mahratta countries in the noith Some of the villages near to the 
town follow the same sort of weavinff But in most of the other villages throughout the 
district only coarse cotton cloths for females and males are woven There, also, country 
looms only aie prevalent Plv shuttle loom would be n boon to them 

The condition of the town weaver is far better than that of the villager Except; 
a few middlemen, every weaver is always attached to a trader He gets a fixed amount 
of yam or silk and gold thread from his trader and on turning them into finished articles 
gets his wages He keeps to himself unused remnants of yam and gold thread Though 
nis wages are low, vet he is well off with these savings The fate of a country weaver 
IS different His wages are low and he has no opportunity of saving yarn or any other 
material 
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As regards the question -nhether any improvement is possible in the art of weaving, 
the town weaver seems convinced that no improvement in his weaving is possible 
The fineness of yarn and interweaving the borders with gold thread with various patterns, 
he thinks, makes it impossible to adopt fiy-shuttle systems Gold thread requires a 
nice handling in order to preserve its briliiancj’’, but the mechanical fly shuttle will 
oertainly take away a shade in it and the finished product will dimmish in quality 
This IS the opinion of the town weaver But the Industrial Department seems to have a 
-difierent and a hopeful view If their view is practicable, they should teach the weaver 
bv holding public demonstrations, open industrial schools where practical instructions 
should be given, and should conaince the weaver about its practicability Researches 
should be undertaken and worked out by experts appointed by Government to study 
whether such fine gold thread and lace goods can be manufactured with Improved hand- 
looms, easier, cheapei and quicker than those at present, and their results should be 
published to weavers through open demonstrations and industrial schools 

In order to relieve the poor weaver fiom overwhelming debt, co-opeiative credit 
societies may be started and loans at low inteicst may be given to them on security of 
their looms But a co-operative industrial society for weavers does not seem to be 
n practicable thing to suit a Coimbatore weaver in his present condition and the attempt 
to establish such a one at the beginning of the war failed 

As regards the village weaver who deals mostly in coarse cloths, his lot can easily 
be improved, if the Department takes an interest in him The flv shuttle will be a 
boon to him if he is made to handle it He will certainly prosper with it unless factories 
■compete with him and drive him out of employment 

The present war, unlike others in India has brought double misfortune upon the 
poor weaver of Coimbatore The want of sufficient quantities of fine yarn and gold 
thread, drove several men out of employment, which is, of course, the general complaint 
everywhere But the poor weaver of our town has suffered in another direction also 
The high prices of yarn and gold thread would, in the ordinary course of affairs, tend to 
the increase in price of finished goods But here the compefition created by the advent 
•of a few rich Marwans who want to capture the whole market, had forced the traders 
to throw the extra burden upon the poor weaver and instead of adding the extra expendi- 
ture to the cost price of goods, they deducted it from his wages, and the weaver had no 
alternative but to submit But this state of affairs is better now and should be so re- 
medied that it should not recur again 

The Government should not allow France alone to enjoy the monopoly of gold thread 
manufneture and should encourage the starting and development of a gold thread industry 
In India The same applies to dye-stuffs also The industry of dye-stuffs should be 
encouraged both in England and India, so that crisis like that of the present may be 
averted in future Experiments in indigenous dye-stuffs should be undertalmn and 
worked out by experts appointed by Government and they should be utilised in the 
encouragement of manufacture of dve-stuffs in factories, whether Government or private, 
to be started wherever possible in India 


Oral Evidence Gtii February 1917 

Mr A Chatterton —Q You state that an attempt was made in Coimbatore to 
start a co-operative industrial societj and it failed Who made this attempt P — A 
Dewan B,ahadur L D Swamikannu Filial, the Registrar, came here and at his instance 
a meeting was called and they tried to float a co-operative soFiety and at failed 

Q Will you tell us how the weavers in Coimbatore work^ You say that most of 
them are attached to merchants in the town First of all, do these weavers work in 
their own houses, or have they small factories in the town ** — A Each weaver works 
with his own handloom and they do not work in factories 

Q Are there not cases of five or six looms m a single housed — A In some houses 
there are five or six, and in some houses two or three, but in most houses only one 
Q In those houses where they have five or six handlooms, are cooly weavers work- 
ing these looms ? — A Yes If there is a family, the father and son and brothers work, 
■and in some of the families they employ coolies 

Q What wages do they pay to these weaaers ’ — A In the case of ordinary cloth 
they pay Rs 5 a cooly for a cloth of 36 cubits long 

Q How long does it take to weave a cloth of 36 cubits P — A It takes ten or fifteen 
days If the cloth is of a superior pattern they get more cooly , such as Rs 10 or more 
Q What are the highest counts that is used in Coimbatore ® — A 150 and sometimes 

^00 

Q What are these used for ® — A Angavastrams and tin bans 

Q Are the weaaers here in such a flourishing condition that they do not want any 
Rnancial help ? — A Weaveis are not in such a flourishing condition, but the traders 
are in a somewhat flounsing condition 
Q You are a trader ? — A Yes 
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Q Will you please desciibe the method of doing business with these weavers? — 

A/ We supplj yam as well as gold thread and silk and we get finished goods and we 
pa j n ages to them for the product turned out 

Q Tou pay so much a cooh for each piece turned out ? — A They turn out cloths 
about 36 cubits long and the wages depend upon the cloth which is woven Sometimes 
thei vail from Es 10 to 25 

“ Q What do jou do uith the goods that aou receive from the weaveis ? — A Thej 
are sent to the Mahiatta countries mostly 

Q Is there a stead-^ market foi the goods theie ? — A There is a steadj market foi 
the goods 

Q Is it not onlj during the marriage season ? — A Sometimes it becomes dull, 
especially when theie is famine and plague, but during the inainage season the trade 
IS somewhat flouiishing 

Q Do JOU hold a large stock of cloth here ? — A We do not store large stocks 
Generally ibout Es 20,000 or 30,000 woith of stock 

, Q Do you get ana financial help from anj' banks ? — A I do not get generally lor 
the purposes of this trade, but for my banking business I get monej I have got a 
banking business and for that purpose I get loans fiom the Madras Bank and other 
banks 

Q On what security? — A Personal securitj 

Q You aie a banker ? — A Yes, and director also in many nidhis 
Q Will you deseiibe what these nidhis are ? — A Thea lend monej to private 
persons and they get deposits also fiom various peisons 

Q What inteiest do jou pay on the deposits ? — A Siv. pei cent and seaen per 

cent 

Q And at what rates do thej usualla lend money to private people? — 4 STine to 
twelve pel cent 

Q These ISridhis are joint stock companies? — A Yes 

Q And what soit of securita do thej'' take foi the loans that thej gia^e out? Is jt 
on jewels? — 4. Jewels, grains and other things In one of the banks they lend on landed 
property also 

Q How many of these nidhis are in Coimbatore ? — A In the town proper there 
are eight and including the surrounding suburbs theie aie fifteen altogether 

Q What is the capital of most of these nidhis ? — A Two lakhs or three lakhs in 
each nidhi 

Q And they aie diiided up into shares? — A Yes 

Q What IS the usual lalue of the shaie ? — A It sells at 20 or 25 per cent premium 

Q What IS the face lalue of each share? — A In some banks Es 25 and in some 
50 pel share 

Q Who are the people uho subscribe monej to these shares ? — A Landholders, as 
well as petty merchants, traders, Goaernment servants 

Q Do these nidhis finance the weaaing tiade ? — A Some of these tiadeis get loans 
fiom these nidhis 

Q Is all tlie yarn used in Coimbatore imported ? — A Yes Mostly through 

Madras 

Q Has the Depaitment of Industries sent a wearing demonstration parties down 
here ? — A Once it seems, some two years ago one of tlie parties came but it did not ^ 
staj long and went away without making any impression upon the people 
t Q Aie there anj flj shuttle looms used in Coimbatore ? — A Ho One or two are 
in the Eoman Catholic Industiial School, but the's aie used for coarse cloth 

Q You state that the weavers of Coimbatoie aie convinced that their work is too 
fine to be done on fly shuttle loom Ha\e thej ever made anj experiment to see if it 
can be done? — A Ho Ho experiment was done in Coimbatore, but I have seen in other 
places The finished product is not as fine as that bj’’ the handloom 

Q Aie the-^ using in this toun the improved pattern harness that was invented in 
Maduia?— 4 Ho 

Q At the present time, is theie any ditficultj about getting gold lace from France? 

4 We do not get steadily, onh in small quantities and the cost is veij' high 

Q Ale JOU acquainted with the factoiT uhich was started in Madras for makimr 
gold lace?— 4 Yes ^ 

Q Have aou used any of that lace? — 4 Yes 

Q Why did aou not continue to use it?— 4 It uas not of such a superior sort as 
the Fiance gold thiead It uas not so nice It was not good enough for the class of 
trade down here 

Q You saa that a ceitain number of Marwans are come here? 4 Yes 

Q Is that quite lecently? — ^4 Four oi five years ago 

Q What have these Marwans been doing heie?— 4 Thej have started in the cloth 
trciclc '\lso 
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Q How did they get into the cloth traded — 1-4 These cloths are generally sent to 
the Mihratta countiies and hno'ning it they ha-ve come and settled heie and thej liave 
got large capital and are competing with us 

Q And do thej make large advances to weavers? — A Ho Hot large advances 
They aie tiading in the same waj as the traders of Coimbatore 

Q "Whj^ did tlie local traders of Coimbatore allow these men to get into relations 
with wearers here? — A It was not possible to prevent them fiom settling here 

Q But how IS it that the weaveis left their local merchants and went to the Mai- 
waris? — A If they give one anna m^ie they will go to them 

Q The Mai wans olfeied them better teims’ — A They hare got a good deal of 
capital with them and they began to trade here and flourished, and having got a good 
capital they sent for gold lace and other things at cheaper rates because they ordeied 
large quantities * 

Q Thej aie better business men? — A I cannot say that they are better business 

men 

Q Har e many of the local merchants gone out of the weaving trade m consequence 
of the competition of the Marwaiis? — ^4 They hare not stopped their woik 

Q Is the number of handlooms in Coimbatore incieasing 01 decreasing? — A It is 
increasing daj by day 

Q Can you tell us bj' how many? — A Of course, as population inci eases looms 
nlso inciease 

Q How many weavers hare you got woikmg foi jou? — 4 About 200l 
<2 Would jou be prepaied to make espeiiments with fly shuttle looms and introduce 
them amongst your weaveis if the Government sent a man to help in the work? — A I 
can try, but it is difflcult to weave cloths with gold holders in fly shuttle looms 

Q That IS a matter for experiment? — A I can tiy it It is bettei to) have an in- 
dustrial school foi that puipose and to ;teach weavers in older to convince them that 
Hy shuttle loom is better 

Q There is an industiial school here? — A There is a school here, but they deal 
mostly with timber and rough cloths Now it seems they have stopped even cloth 
•weaving They were dealings with coarse cloth only and not with finer cloth 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulhhoy Curnmhhoy — Q These nidhis — have they failed here? — 
A Fifteen jears ago one bank failed, but afterwards none of them failed 

Q And you are directoi in two or three banks? — A In six banks heie I am a 
director 

Q The interests of one bank do not clash with those of another? — A No 
Q From vhere do you get youi thread? — A Sometimes I get directly from Fiance 
and sometimes from Madrps merchants 

Q You have got agents in France also? — A Through the Bombay agents I used 
to get 

Q Where do lou get joui 200’s count? — A We get those jams from Madras only 
Q And not from the mills here 01 factories? — A Here they have got only 20 01 
30 counts 

Q You do not use that count? — A No 

Q And as all the superior cloth consumed in this Presidency, 01 does it go out of 
it? — ^A Mostly it IS sent to the Bombay Presidency, the Cential Provinces and Berai 
Q Through what place does it go? — A Directly from Coimbatore thej are sent 
We jised to send through railway only, but owing to increase of thefts at the railway 
stations and heavy freight, we now send mostly by postal parcels 

Q Did jmu complain to the railway authoiities? — Several times, but no reply 
Last year one parcel was sent to Ahmednagai -^The package was opened and half the 
number of goods were stolen away and so I am now sending by post 

Q The charges are verj heavy? — A Yes Nearly double and sometimes even more 
by post 

Q How many handloom weaveis are there in this town? — A 2,500 or 3,000 
They o'\vn their own looms 

Q How much does each cost generally'? — A Rs 10 per loom 
Q Have you seen the new kind of looms in the jail here? — A Yes 
Q Are they of any' use at all? — A For these fine counts and gold borders they aie 
not of an"^ use The gold goes away and the shade also diminishes 

Q What about the dye stuff? Where do y'ou get it? — A Wt used to get Geiman 
dyes only , 

Q But now what dye do you use? — A Inferior dyes only aie got now and even that 
ala veiy high price 

Q Are you not using local dyes? — A We use to a certain extent also 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Aie theie any recognised Indian banks in Coimbatore? — 
A There is no Indian bank here 

Q Only these societies ? — A Yes There is a branch of the Madras Bank There 
IS no Indian bank heie, but all these nidhis are banks only 
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Q Can you tell me wliy the attempt to foim a co-operatiAe industiml society here 
failed? Tlie Eegistrar came and called a meeting?— A Tlie trade here requires a 
good deal of capital Espceiallj , the prices of gold thread* and yam are high and they 
lequire a good deal of capital These co-opeiative societies cannot be of much use 
because the members only have to take shares and therefore it ■was not possible to have 
a co-operative society At least one ciore of rupees is necessarj foi starting a big co- 
opeiative society which could help all the people 

Q Has anj' attempt been made to stnit co-operative credit societies in the Milages'’ 
• — A Hot for wearing purposes But tlieic aie co-operativc cicdit societies m Milages 
near the Erode taluk There are co-operative ciedit societies in the villages Theie is 
a building societj' here Theic is the Histnct Urban Bank here and I am director and 
vice-president of it 

Sir D J Taia — Q There is a branch of the Madias Bank here? Does it give 
facilities to Indian merchants heic ? — A On securitj 

Q You hare no complaints to make? "We hare heard in different places that 
European banks do not giro sufficient assistance to Indian merchants ? — A It is true 
The Bank of Madias assisted the Stanes Mill and the Sfall Mill, rrhich are managed 
by Euiopeans but they refused to assist the other mill (Ginning and Oil Manufacturing 
Compan'^, Limited), nbich rr is started bj our people 

Q What was the reason jou think ? — A Tlier do not trust them 
Q They must have some grounds for doing so Thej had more confidence in the 
othei people and not in jou ? — A Yes, but thej ought to hare confidence in us 

Q It IS a case of rrhether the sccuritj tliat 30 U gave was good enough ? — A The 
mill has got properties and thej foim siifBcient securitr There aie also machinerr and 
other things Even when four of the directors said that they would stand as surety the 
Madras Bank refused All the sureties ri ere solr ent people They demanded some better 
surety 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Are you connected with the Kaleswarara Mills ® — A Ho, 
But in the Spinning and Wearing Mills and in tlie Mall Mills I hare got shares 

Q Have jou any other remarks to make ? — A The Sladias Bank has got a lot of 
Government money with them Ij ing idle witliout much interest Thej can gir e it as 
loan to these ordinaiy banks hero at low rates of interest and thus utilise the money 
Even the directors are readr' to stand as sureties, and the directors are solvent people. 
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Q 15 — So far as our experience goes with regard to cotton mills in India, them 
has been no necessity to seek Government aid on technical matters 

Q 16 — We have no knowledge 01 experience of anj noticeable benefit from re- 
searches conducted by Government Depaitiuents so far as cotton mills are concerned, 
but we think that there aie certain branches which could benefit mills not equipped 
by European experts, “such as dyeing, cngineeiiug or sizing of cotton waips 

Q 17 and 18 — Piovided the Government Expert produced a successful result^ he 
should receive an interest in the benefit denred in the form of a bonus, but in this 
case the information elicited should be looked upon as strictly confidential 

If the research is initiated bj'- tlie fiim, then they should be entitled to claim the- 
benefits and anj results obtained should not be published without the written consent 
of the firm 

Q 19 — ^Ho, with regard to cotton mills 

Q 25 — The existing agricultural organization in South India is totally insuffi- 
cient to control the growing of cotton so as to maintain or improve its quality Cotton 
IS undoubtedlj deteriorating in qualitj'^ in this distiict and hitherto no organized 
attempt bj the Agricultural Department has been made in this district to control or 
improve cotton This calls for better agricultural supervision If the omission in the 
past has been due to paucity of staff, this should be remedied without delay 

Wood IS the fuel of our district At present it is easily available and comparatively 
cheap, but the price oi rate is using rapidly and will soon become prohibitive ^The only 
other fuels usable are coal and oil, both of which are not produced in this Presidency 
so that it behoves the Eorest Department at least in this district to make every endeavour 
to increase the fuel supply and control it 

Q 28 — We certainly think commercial museums are useful and instinctive and 
in particular they should make a point of obtaining and exhibiting specimens of the- 
products, of any new departure in any industry which is capable of being developed 
in this country ® 
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Q 44 — Tlio oulj of impioMug the labouieis’ efficiency aud skill tkat Me Training of labour 

know of, IS that of setting apart so inau 3 uiaclimes in sections, the best output of 
aiij one section to be an aided a ucckl-y pii/e The maistry oi jobber or oveilookei of 
this section to be jiaid a pure on the aggiegatc output of the section, but the tenter 
of an-v one machine uhich has gnen the best output should also be nwaided a prize 
This sjstem not onljr induces jobbeis or oierlookcis to impiove their skill, but it also 
induces the oidinarj labourers to do so The s>8tem can be applied to spinning, caid 
loom, and loom sheds 

Q 45 — "We do not know of any step that could bo adopted, onl\ that of sectionizing 
a mill 01 ivoikshop and paying a bonus for output 

Q 46 — Wo haae knoun bojs of European parentage to enter factories as appren- Apprenticeship 
tices They haae commenced in the first stage of manufacture and graduallj worked syetom 
thenisehcs up to a first class position 

Q 49 — Our experience is that theic is gieat difliculty in maintaining regular Industrial sohools, 
attendance of the children at these schools, and in spite of a money piize, which we 
offei to regulai ntleiideis, the difficultj lemains We think that these ought to be 
del eloped under conipulsoij fiee education and under municipal control 

Q 50 — ^We think that industrial schools should be left entirely to the Department 
OI Industries, as dual control bj tuo departments, having different objectives, aluays 
loads to inefficiencj 

Q 57 — The inefficicnf\ of the present organisation of the Depaitmont of Indus- Official 
tiios, in this province, appeals to be on account of its being jiurely an official body, and orgamsation 
as sucb, it must bo more oi less out of sympathy uitb, and not in intimate touch uith, 
the feu laiger industries existing To aioid this, ue considei that this organisation 
should be modified, In the suppicssion to a large eirtent of this purely official character, 
and that tins could be best done by placing the depaitinent under the control of a 
Board of Industries The constitution of such a Board should be broad, by including 
among its numbers not only heads of firms, but also in a largo proportion those experts 
who ale heads of departments in firms, and ubo liaao a special and intimate knouledge 
of specific sections of industries This Board should also include one or tuo official 
lucmborK, one of whom should be president of the Board with the title of Director of 
Industries Ho should also be considered the exccutne officer of the Board It will be 
scon that the functions of such a Board are mainly executive in chai-acter, and as such 
budgeted funds should bo placed at its disposal It would also have an additional 
r*" ommeiidation in that it would be a permanently constituted Board uhich could 
ict in an adsusory capacity to Goyemment Finally Government would be able to 
control it through the agency of its president who should bo in direct communication 
with Gosemmont 

' Q 78 — There is in India, and this proaincc in particular, a difficulty iii obtaining Kefereroo libraries 
a ready reference to technical and scientific works and it Mould be a groat advantage 
to industrialists, if i good rDfcrenco library Merc established from uhich books could 
be obtained on loan Such a library should not be open to the general public but its 
u«e should he restricted to responsible poisons connected Mitli industries 
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Aotc — In the oral crarmnaf ton F Staxfs rc;wcrcn/cr7 il/rwrs T Siatict ^ Co 

i>iT F II Stewart — Q What is your principal business P — A I suppose our largest 
department is in connection with the spinning and weasing companies We arc also 
(onnected with coffee and tea on the Nilgins and surrounding hills 

Q You use Mood in your mills herep — A Yes 

Q Hue you tned coalP — A Wo liaao tiied coal at an outlying factory 20 miles 
from here, because it is cheaper to cart it, but it does not compare favourably "here We 
base tried liquid fuel, and probably if it were not for war conditions, it would work out 
cheapei than wood fuel 

Q Wood IS cheapei than coalP — 4 Yes, so far ns the price of the wood goes, but 
it is more difficult to get 

Q Haie you any difficulty in getting laboui nowP — A No, none whateier 

Q Do you do am thing yourselses to tram your labour, it is entirely unskilled, I 
suppose, when it conies to you ? — A It is very largely a matter of practice in the mills 
Then we offer prizes We have not carried out tho system to the full extent of Mi 
Winter’s written statement, but in the large mills we give prizes for tho most satis- 
factory Mork 

Q How many hands do you employ P — A In the weav ing and spinning mills we 
have got together nearly 3,000 

Q Have you any system of apprenticeship ? — A No, we have apprentices, but it 
IS not on any worked out "system 
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Vr A (Jliattcrton —Q Jii it'^'iinl (o tin* {jm stioii of jriiHiatmf,- nimfr foi tin inilK, 
has nintliiDg been done in Coiinlmloio lo {ret tlit Indio dettiiL mIiuiu' dfXtlopul toi 
the supph of tkctiic powei •' — ) J think tin re i** « Mhtim hefon Oom i iiim lit, hut it 
has iicVti tome hdoie m-, and wt know nothing nhout it oiif'dMS Wo line nour 
been ippioathtd in the inattci hen We ht ii stoiiis of the Minmo tlmt (>o\trnmtnl 
hai in iiow foi snjiphing watu ind tltdiit powti to tin town Sonu Kars ago when the 
extension of the Cam on sdniuo was taking phut, Mr (ribbs and Capl 3)awson Msiied 
Coinihaioie with a iiew'to iiiiiutnng into tin nnttei 

Q flow iiHuh powpi do \on nst in sour nulls' — 1 \br)ul fJiOOU h ]t alfogrtlni in 
tlic diheient f.ic tones 

Q "ion don’t considii the fnd jnohlim one of silt h urgiiuv is to tonijal jou to 
take 'iin stejis to I13 and find Intlio dt i tut powti \oiiisd\ts''' — 1 ^ot iniinulialt K , 
I don’t think If the piict of firtwood goes up miuli niou> than it is at pitsint, tlun 
pcihajis 

Q Wlieie do ion diaw loni siijijdii > of finwood fromr ' — 1 from the J'alghnt 

ioitsts 

Q Is tins olitiined iliiut fioni flu dt |nrliiient 01 thrniiirit thi torilrtclors' — 1 
Through (ontuu tors 

Q What IS the jiresent jirite of fiiewootl in Coimhatoie ^ — 1 It is Jl' 7 -f* 0 a ton 
of GS r (I 

Q Is tlial a good tlualli^ of wood ** — 1 "W i* hine to ulirt it, llu\ soinetiints 
bung in infcrioi wood luif on the wliido it is satisfat loi \ 

Q In aoui rtph to ([tu stum k’') \ou state that the tolton that ronus into tiu roimhi- 
tore nnrket is tit tenor iliiig in qnniiti , wliat do \on ittuhiitt this to'' — 1 ('inlf st 1 ss 
on tlie ]nit of llie not mi\ l.iigeK in not sidetting sml nnd t iking no tiouhb about 
culfn niion 

Q lias llie oignnisifion of tlie AgiuuUuial De]) irliiu nl foi sujtph ing seed not 
extended to tluse dislruls^ — ! It Jus to a urtiin ixitut, but 1 don t thin! tin 
r^ofs leiliso if at all ’llu\ ln\e not taken the lioulde to git the siul and I don t 
tiiink the AgiuuUunl Di'pii tim nf li vm snfiieienth jnislu d if T lit tiriginal “ C ini- 
bodm ” was intended to lit a gaiilt n cnllMntion 'I'lu \ fminil afteiwirds that if woiih! 
grow IS nrdiimn totton would, and if was sown bmadtasl 
Q 'riie ait.i niulei (’tmhoilm is nun ising*'— 1 ^ i>s 

Q That is without iiiigstion'^ — I Tts, hut n \ei\ Iinnftd ijunitit\ now n under 
inigution 

Q Docs tlie (oiton under irrigition fefdi n ludter jiiiii'' — I Ihes don i tniuhlo 
to ket-p it sopirite, ixtept wlien the\ want to stdt el for tome imrptwe of their oien 
Tliov do frv mil siled some foi seed pmposts, hut wliin it iitttiiih reiehes the nnrkt'l 
it IS nil mixf d together 

Q 'Tlieie has lieeu a great meieast of lotul ginnents'-' — t Yes 
(j And thc\ work sniisfat loi ik — 1 I think so, its 

Q Are time in tm jiresscs in this conned inn ■' — 1 l)nh one woiking at the jiitsmt 
lime at Tmipui time is one being ertetiil at (’oimlutoit at present 

Q AA h it IS that foi, exjioiting totton fiom this ilistnit ' — 1 Tes, it hdongs fn 
Ifossis Volkart llios 

Q You hmo some remaiks regarding the oflieial luganisntion whidi \ou think is 
110CCSS111 foi a Dopirlment of Iiulustius m this jumiiut, and \iin snuiresf thi' estnb- 
lishiiunt of a Hoard of Iiuluslrits uiiilei th< jirisultiui of Ihi Dinitni of Iiuhisfiiis 
and lou eoiisulti tlmt this Hoard shonlil he of tm txttutnt dminrlei Who do ion 
contemjil ite should he membiis of this Himd* You sjetifi the kind of men tint \ou 
rei|uiie. hut do \ou moan that ihei should all he 'Madris nun, 01 do loii want the in- 
dustrial towns represpufed® — d Yes, 1 think so 

Q IIow often do ion think this Hoard ought tn meet' — I I lime not fhougJit it 
out to fluit extent, but as often as lutessan 

Q If ion Inie husiness men on a Hoaid of this kind and hme exit nine fuudions 
enfiusted to them, tliei will haie to nuel fiequentli, nnd there would he tonsulernlde 
difTuulti to get men from Mailuin to go In M ulris ^ — 1 I suppose so A ht id of 1 
depaitmenl i aiinot nlwais he spued firmi liis departiiient 

Q Do ion eonteinplale tint the iiipmhfis of this Ho trd should let cue am kind 
of fees or lemuuciatioii — A 1 suppose fhei would expert snmeiliing of the kind in order 
to eompensale foi flic tune tliei gne to it T taimol s.u ihnt tlie lUfnilsof the working 
halt been thought of 

Q If 1011 lime a Hoaid composod of a ninubci of business men, is it not hi eli that 
tlioii icspcttne nitoiests niiglit tlash on the Hoard wlien thei come to deal with matters 
laid Iiofoie them® — 1 AVell, it is ]ossible, tlie luijonti would hue to earn the w i\ 
Q Under those eircnnistanees is it not likeli that the Depaitmoni of Industries 
would be cion less efficient tl an it is at present ’ — 1 I don’t know 

Q You sai (hat ilic Dcpailiiient of Industries is out of touch with the larger in- 
dusliies in the jircsidenci Has loui firm eioi made am npplit ilion to the department 
for assistance ’ — 4 Not to 1111 knowledge 
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Q As long ns tlie films make no application, tliej are likelj to be out of touch ^ — 
A Yes, I suppose so, but the Depaitment of Industries is more foi the puipose of 
developing neiv industries I don’t J^now that the industries that me woiking well at 
piesent expect the Depmtment of Industries to do much foi them It is moie foi the 
development of new industiies that the Boaid would be reqiined 

Q Have you anj idea that the Department of Industries might be so constituted 
as to be of assistance to join firm, oi to people who aie managing agents in a vome- 
what similar way® — A I should think thej could in some diiections 

Q Can jou specify ana diiections that ire likelj' to be of help to you® — A I will 
haae to think that over 

Q Have jou any schools connected with voiir mills in which the half-timeis le- 
ceive any education®—/! Theie is a municipal school foi half-timeis who attend the 
mills We oftei pii/es foi legulai attend ince at it 

Q Does join film take any special infeiest in this particular blanch of education® 
— A Hot bejond oftering them prizes for legulai attendance The school is lun cn- 
tiielj' by the muuicipalitj 

Q Is theie any committee of management® — A No 

Q What percentage of joui bojs who are half -timeis actuallj attend this school® 
— A I don’t know, but it is veij small They are very iiregular in attendance too 
Q You say in leplj to question 45 that the only step that could be adopted to ini- 
proie the efficiency of the woikmen is that of “ seetioni/ing a mill or woikshop and 
pajing a bonus for output ” Do you think that education among mill hands would 
Iiaie any effect in impioving their efficiencj , hare jou anj experience in that direction® 
— A I am afiaid not I suppose a general knowledge would make them more efficient 
Q Have you observed whether the municipal school ,lias produced any definite results 
among j'oiii owm mill hands ® — A None whatever 

Q Then you say, in reply to question 28, that commeieial museums “ are i.sefnl 
and instiuctne” Is that answer framed in reply to any definite experience in loui 
firm, or is it a geneial opinion ® — A A general opinion, that is all There is no commer- 
cial museum here 

Hon’hle Sii R N Mooherjee — Q With reference to questions 17 and 18, jou saj that 
the Government expeit “ should receive an interest in the benefit derived in the form 
of a bonus ” Who pays the bonus, and who decides what bonus should be given ® — A 
The bonus w ould have to come out of the profits 

Q These expeits aie Government servants, of couise, will they have a free hand 
in leceiving bonuses fiom anj private film ® — A It would have to be airanged I 
suppose Government having lent the seivices of the expert, anj paj^ment would have 
to go through the Government presumably 

Q Then any bonus given bj’’ a piivate industiial firm is to be sent to Goveiaiment 
fiist ® — A Presumably Government having lent the seivices of the expeit and a ‘•atis- 
factoij result resulting, Gov erument w ould have knowledge of the wdiole thing, and the 
Government sanction of a proportion of piofits in the foim of a bonus would help and 
would be workable 

Q But the piofits would come afteiwaids, not instantly as soon as the woik was 
done ® — A Necessarily the bonus would have to be dependent upon success 

Q So he will go on getting this bonus j ear after jmai ? — A I should think so , 
some workable scheme of that desciiption might be foimed 

Q Not a bonus in a lump sum because he has discoveied something which would 
be useful to your firm ® — A Yes 

Sir D J Tata — Q A soit of rojalty jmii mean® — A Yes 

Ilon’hle^Sir R N Mookeijce — Q You saj-- in reply to question 44, “ the maistry 
01 lobber oi ov'erlooker of this section to be paid a prize on the aggregate output of the 
section Is that the custom in join own firm® — A We reward jobbers, we give them 
prizes in monej We have not earned it out to the full extent so that each member of 
the =ection benefits The jobbers do 

Q What JOU recommend here you have not earned out® — A No, we hope in due 
CO use to be able to carry it out 

Q You think that industrial schools should be developed iindei compulsoiv free 
education and under municipal control , should these be for factorv boys, or for all men 
of that class®— A We are thinking chieflj of the employers 

Q Won’t it be hard for them and not for the others, would it not afiect yoiii 
factorv labour th it waj’^® — A I should not think so 

0 Y’ou said, in reply to Mr Chatterton, that it is veij difficult to get bojs to 
attend regularly, and it you make it compulsory don’t you think it will afiect your 
labour® — A It would be in their overtime 

Q But that sjstem of compulsion will not interfere with your getting sufficient 
laboui ® — A I don’t think so at all 
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Q Wlmt objection lin\o >ou got to open the hlnarv to the public t* Is it because 
it mil be difficult to find out nlio eliould iiid nlio bhould not be iilloned access to it, 
iiid nlio would bn^e tlie ponci to decide ''' If I went theic nould I hnio to gne ovdente 
that I am an industniil man before I am alloncd fo hco Ihc books-' — d I should think 
the libraiian nould onh bo alloued to issue the in 

Q Don’t jou think that Mould gi%e him a good (hmre of hi lel ninir-'— J. So, \ou 
can abuse anj thing The onh thing is if jou open the libiari to the publfc, most of 
iht books Mould be out Mith the public, and the lilirm Mould not sene the puipose 
foi which it was intended 

Q It Mould do if ^ou hiibstiibed among com o«n indiisfrinl (omniunit}, not mIich 
the G^noinment has started the librarj ** — If theie Mas a small subsi uption (he lu- 
dustnil men Mould subscribe If the librarj Mas infended foi tint purpose, ivliat is 
the use of IhroMing it open to the public 

Q Priclicallj it Mill be serj difficult to dinM a line*' — 4 Ooieinment e in do 
these things if fhe^ Mish to 

iSir/'’ // Stiiiart — Q IIom do \ou lociuit com labour b\ fontmet, bs sardars® — 1 
In oui eoflco Morks, for the Inboui Me rocpiitc there, ue do it b\ contnef, but for the 
sjunniiig null mc ne\ei hue aiu difliciilU Tlie\ just eoiiie along Of course the force 
has iiuroased In degrees, the null has gronn In the carh dais there Mas no Oifiiculti 
in getting them, uid thc\ Imre men isod in luimhcr-. 

Mr 1 Chattrrton — Q Aie these bands liken on thiough gangeis? — Yes, ihe\ 
aio brouglil in that Mat but it is not n nguhu eontract srstoin 

Q Then ton jiaj indnulual wages to tlie men or to the ganireri-' — J We par the 

racu 

bir r II Struarl — Q Do jou hire libour troubles here- — strikes*' — J Not for a 
good niinibci of jears There mis i small stiike some fnc oi siv rears ago, but the 
cause of tint rras due mote to bad management, it uas not the lihonrers' fault 

«Sir 1) J I'atn — Q Ilorr mnnj' eotton nulls aio there in Sonllicrn India-' — 1 1 

could not saj accuiateh* mjself, hut about a doren 

Q Arc the} spuiinnir and rrcaring comlmied — I Most of them arc onh spinning 
i> Anr rvearing nulls*- — J Of touiso tlie Due kuichani .uid Carnatic are Mcanng, 
(hose ire in Madras 

Q Frnthoi toufh there nto rerr fen wearing nulls*’ — 1 Me ouisehes fare a 
certain amount of m caring 

Q Your j ini goes to the liandloom rrcirer pnncipalh ’ — 1 Yes 
Q Is Ihcic a gieat demand for it among the hnndlooin wearers* — d Yes 
Q M'hal IS the highosl count rou spin here*’ — ^,1 ITs 

Q Do rou get rour eotton locnlh, oi do roii iinjioii il-* — <-! Afosth locall} A cci- 
taiii ninonnt is impoifed from Mestcin districts 

Q AVhii cotton do rou use for the ro.iisor eounls*' — d Theie arc Iom grade cottons 
in this district ns mcII 

Q Ynui labour is inosth local, and not impoited*’ — 1 All local 
Q Hare rou niir female labour as rrell*' — 1 Toi iceling onh 

Q Do rou hare for roar looms a paitieuhu cl tvs of h indloom Mcarcis mIio (oiiie 
in and Mork foi rou-' — 1 AA’lion rre stalled our Meariiig rrc had to import MParcis 
from Mulias to sfait them oft, hut the othcis soon jnckecl up the Mork Uc hare some 
of the hnndlooin labour rrho come lu hr degrees, hut ther rrould not rn the begrniunir 
I sujipose it Mas prejudice 

Q You sir that rou hare liad no stiikes That meins rou find the lihoui s itis- 
factor} ^ — 4 Yes, if ther arc pioporh handled, ther are quite satisfactorr 

Q All joui laM inntoiinl comes fiom the iinincdinte neighhaurhood®— 1 Nearh 
all Tlioro IS a certain amount of cotton imjioitcd fiom rrestcin disfnels 

Hon'hle S’lr Faziilhlioy Currtmbhoy — Q You suggest control of fuel, Mhat do rou 
moan hr “control” of the fuel hr Goreininent ** — cl The Forest Department, I sin,, 
pose, could control the growth and distiihution of it 

Q Distiibution onh to industries and not to otliei people' — 1 I don’t knorv that 
T could lay down tlie I im foi that, but I think it might be controlled It seems as if 
+lio fuel supplies of South India will be rvorkod out, and suich that is not noccssair 
That IS for the Foitsl Dopnifment to roplr to 

<2 I want to knoM about the control, is it to jnofect the foiosts for the >nclustnos® 

A As far as possible 

Mr C E Low — Q Mhlh refeienec to Sii Farulbhor ’s Inst cmestion, do rou mo in 

that }ou Mish the industrial suppl} eliminated from the competition of domestic and 
other demands ? — A There is a class of fuel mIhcIi is quite suited foi domestic pui poses 
hut is not suited foi commeicial Wo hare to hunt the si/c of mu fuel AVc cannot 
lake small stuff 

Q MDiere do }ou buy cotton, rrhero do ronr liurers stand and bur , do ther r^o into 
the market oi into the villages P — A 'Tho sellers come to our office * 
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Q Tile cultnitoi or the middleman? — A The middleman generally, very often 
the ginner 

Q Any cnltivators? — A Some oi the biggei cultivators who have got then ovn 
ginneries 

Q Is it a sort of co-operative aiiangement? — 4 Ho, the big man himself, as a 
rule it is the middleman who does all that 

Q Abont how small a lot is it worth youi while to buyi' — A Ten ^Madras candies 
and lym ards 

Q Are there any markets here organised cotton markets? — /I Ho, theie is a 
market in Tirupur which is a centre more or less, but it is not an oiganised market 
There are a great number of buyers The middleman does all the collecting 

Q Even theie the cultivatoi does not bring it in? — A, Ho, there are veiy few of 
them 

Q Why do they not bring it in? — A I ei.pect foi a good manj reasons They aie 
too small foi one thing, probably not sufficiently independent hnancially, and not up- 
to-date enough 

Q I take it that there is always about the same number of men in most parts of 
India so indebted that then crops are pre-engaged, and also theie is i gieit number of 
people whose crops are not pre-engaged In many jiaits of India the cultivator lungs 
the crop directly to the market and there sells it That never takes place lieie? — A Ho 
Q I mean the sight of a dozen caits belonging to a cultivator coming into the 
maiket in the morning would be something entirely out of the way here? — A Yes 

Q Do you buy nothmg but lint, or do you buy kapas also? — A Stanes & Co do 
ginning themselves, and in such cases we buy kapas, but as a rule we merely contract 
for the lint 

Q Prom other people’s gins? — A Even in the case when we gin ourselves, a con- 
tiactor mil bung in his kapas We buy the lint and he takes the seed iway 
Q And he pays so much for gmning? — A Yes 

<3 What IS your gmning chaige? — A About B.s 6 pei candy of 600 lb 
Q You say you have got a local shoit-staple cotton here as well as your Cambodia? 
— A Yes, it 18 the old cotton which has been gradually ousted by tlie Cambodia The 
t’ade name was Salems 

Q What IS the ordinary margin in price pei candy as between good Cembodia 
and the local short staple ? — A Anything from Rs 30 to 50 a candy of 500 lbs 
Cj You get a good deal of mixed stuff you say ? — A Yes 

(3 Is that mixed by the cultii atoi or by the middleman oi ginnei ?— A It is a ery 
laigely mixed by' the cultivator He does not take the trouble to keep ihem scpaiate 
as he picks them from the field 

Q Does the average cultivator grow moie than one kind of cotton?— A It is giown 
mixed in the ground, I mean the mixed Cambodia 

Q I thought I understood you to say that one kind was grown as garden ciop 
ind one as field crop? — A Some is giown in the open field and some as garden c.op 
He does not mix the old stuff, the Salems with the Camhodia as a lule 

Q Does anybody else do that foi him? — A I don’t think it is largely done Thev 
aie all capable of doing it, if it suits then puipose 

Q Do you sell the seed fiom the gin or is it taken an ay by the men? — ^A It is 
taken away' by the men who contract 

Q Is it possible to ascertain by examination whethei it is mixed Cambodia or cne 
kind or the othei in the kapas stage? — A Yes The seed is quite difterent The Cam- 
bodia seed is a big seed, even in ginning it is immediately noticed because a on have 
diffeient sized grids 

Q It has been suggested by aaiious authoiities that in older to lueient mixture 
in the gins that a system of licensing gins should be provided which should make the 
gins liable to penalty' if they' disobeyed certain piesciiptions with regard to keeping 
the seed unmixed or the selling of seed mixed What is youi opinion of that idea? — 
A I don’t think that theie is scope for it heie, because I don’t think the mixinsr does 
take place in ginneries here so much 

Q You think it is mostly done by' the lyot to start with, the ry'ot oi the middleman? 
— A I cannot say who, but it is not done while ginning 

Q You say that quality here is deteriorating, uhat action do you think should be 
taken to try and prevent it from deteiioiuting? — A Piimaiily' I think the selection of 
seed and the disuse of inferior seed 

Q How would you prevent that? — A As they do in Egypt They have a sistem 
there of only allowing certain seed I think the Government could bung in some land 
of Act which could forbid the use of indiscriminate seed, if they really mean to improve 
tile class of cotton in this country' 

Q But where do these people get their seed from — from the ginneiies? — 1 Yes, 
fiom the contractors 
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Q Would it not be easier to puiify tbe stieam nt its souice, do lou tbmk it would 
be any good licensing people who sold cotton seed ^ — A That miglit be a form of con- 

tiolling the seed that is sold i, , i , , 

Q It would be lathei’ difficult to cany it down to small indiiidml cultivators, how 
much cotton does the aieiage cultnatoi pioduce ’ — A I don’t know Some little men 
would only produce two or thiee candies, peiliaps upwaids, some aie lei-j small 
Q He bungs in thiee or foui hundied pounds of cotton at a tiine ^ — A Yes 
Q Have lou seen anything laid down in the distiict to voiu knowledge by the 
Agricultural Dcpaitment in the waj of sale of seed ? — A The Agiiciiltuial Depaitment 
ofter to supplj seed, but theie is no pushing it among the natives Much could be done 
in that waj 

Q Do jou know how thej aiimge the sale of this seed, and how thei o&ei it for 

sale in the -villages ’’ — A I don’t know the exact w Diking of the Agiicultui il Depait- 

ment 

Q Do jou know if there is an agiicultural association oi sub-assoeiation in this 
district ® — A Not to mi knowledge, not amongst the ryots 
Q You aie not a member of it, if there is one® — ^4 No 

Q Do you know how many agiicultunl assistants are at woik in this dishict 

ottering seed for sale, oi explain to the cultnator the advantage of it ® — A I have not 
met anj of them 

Q You don’t seem entiielj in touch with the woiking of the department v ourself 
Could vou explain in what wa} the Agiieultuial Depaitment could adopt a moie active 
policy in this lespect Do vou think more stall is needed to enable them to do moie of 
what the} aie doing at present ® — A Thev’ staited all right, but it is not sufficient!} 
widespiead, and what is needed is moie of what thev aie doing at piesent 
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Q 25 — Y'es' A much more detailed and piecise knowledge of the distribution 
of commercially useful forest tiees and plants than is at piesent available is very 
necessary 

Q 26 — ^By the appointment of special leseaich officers (as suggested below) and by 
a closer co-operation with the Botanical Suivey of India 

The special object in view would be to obtain exact infomation, not so much of the 
botanical distribution of each species, but rathei of its commercial distiibiition That 
is to say, of the limits within which it is found in such quantities and of such qualit} 
as will assuie its successful commercial exploitation 

Q 27 — By the iniblication and distribution of monogiaphs with full infoimation 
and b} the creation of an information buieau, as proposed below 

Q 29 — Theie is already a forest museum at Coimbatoie which should be further 
developed and partly reairanged with a vievv to affording the fullest commerci'il and 
industrial infoimation 'The catalogue of the museum should be readily availaole to all 
interested in forest products 

Q 64 — There is uigent need for the cieation of a research branch to the Madras 
Forest Service on lines similai to those of the Foiest Eeseaich Institute at Dehra Dun 
The research officers could be attached most convenient!} to the Madias Forest College 
at Coimbatore, where there is already a well-found and developing forest museum and 
a larg-e laboratory 

The locearch officeis I would recommend are — 

1 A forest economist 

2 A svlviciiltuiist 

3 A botanist (ecological) 

4 A zoologist (mainly entomologist) 

5 A chemist 

6 A commercial expert in charge of an infoimation bureau 

The existing lesearch institute at Dehra Dun cannot cope with the demands of the 
whole of India and if the interests of the Madras Presidency in this respect aie not to be 
shelved for an indefinite neriod a local reseaich institute is imperative 

Q 65 — The first three officers suggested in the last paragraph should be tiained 
foresters, as a knowledge of s}lviculture and experience of foiest conditions is essential 
These thiee posts must be provided for, therefore, by an increase in the cadre of the 
Forest Service 

The zoologist and the chemist, I consider, should be recruited bv the direct appoint- 
ment of experts in those sciences ^ ^ 
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The comiueicial expert should he piimanly a hiisiness man with expeiieace of busi- 
ness mtthocls and lequiiemeiits He should maintain a close touch uith the markets 
nnd uith industiial concerns interested in ^le ran pioducts of the foiest 

He would serve as inteimediar> between the leseaich offlceis proper, especially the 
economist, and the manufacturers oi consumeis It would be his proiince not onlj to 
make the icsults obt lined bj the le'eaich ojhceis acailable to the business md industiial 
ivoild but to indicate to the foimei the diiection in which further icseaich is desiiable 
and the foim in which infoimation is to be piepaied 

The whole institute must be undei the pi esidentship of a Porest Olficei of experi- 
eiico, who will be m a position to co-oidinate and diiect the efEoits of all the specialists 
74— Yes, I think so 

It seems to me that this could host be seemed b> the institution of a provincial 
Boaid of Scientific Adcice of wlncli the heads of nl] lesearch institutes and of all 
scientific dcpaitments would be members 

Q 79 — The catalogues, and the jieriodical lists of additions, of all libraiies from 
which books of icference ma-^ be bon owed should be funushed to all lesearch institutes, 
and mar also bo made available to industiial concerns wbeie possible 

Q IQG — Ihe foiests require to be opened up bj loads and modern means of mecha- 
nic (1 transport 

Q J07 — This has already boon done in a few' instances, e g the teak plantations 
of Yilambui It would be possiiile, no doubt, to create othei successful pi intations, but 
thee arc apt to be very expense e and lequire additional cstablisbment Their justifica- 
tion lies in assured demand at romuneiatuc puces Plantations in selected localities 
of Bomliaz vmlahnncum fot tea-hoxes and packing cases might piove successful 

lOS — ^Tlic question of the deficiencies in foiest transport has already met w'lth 
ofiicial recognition, the slow progress is due to shortage of officcis and the lack of fund, 
A moie geneious expenditure on well considcied schemes would undoubtedly prove 
lemuneiatno iii a acit shoit time In addition, I would recommend tint suitable 
officers should bo cncouiaged to studs what is being done in this direction in .other 
paits of the world, eifhei b> being spccialh deputed or bv financial assistance when on 
leate 

This recommendation applies not oulj to the studt of methods of transport but to 
all other branches of forest work 
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Q 17 — The loan of Goierument cxpcits should be gnen to the lull extent that 
ciieunisf uices permit It would depend on the pailiculai ciiciimstances of the case 
whefhei the films oi coiiipanios should ho called upon to pij foi this expert assistance 
Por instance, in the case of i new compain staiting a new industry the issistance might 
"“Fern - 'nJieieas a well-established hm icquinng adiice could 

justifiably be called upon to contribute actual expenses and, in certain cases, an expert 
lee in addition ’■ 

(2 18— Tiis piocednrc here again would depend on the ciicumstances of the parti- 
culai CISC Ordiiunk Goscrnmenl should be at hbcitj to publish foi the gcueial "-ood 
the icults oot lined bj ’t= expcif llvt this “hould not iniohe a hetia, il of mn Gade 
secrets to the sole possession of which the firm concenied is genumeh entitled I would 
bale each case decided on its own mciits 


n “t ^ be uiidei taken bj the Impeiial Board of Scientific Advici 

{> 40 —If Goieiniucnt supplies the raw niaton il on faaouiable teinis, e g , wood oi 
bamboo foi wood pulp, there should be some officiil control oi supcnision to eiisuie thai 
the business is being pioperlj run Otherwise theie is the danger tint the concessioi 
niiLdit be used meieh to secure a monopolj, or else that tlie vontuie mac tuin out a 
failure through inefhcient management when it might haac been a pcifectU sound pio- 
position d well directed •* 

r dependent on the forests nic concerned, md esr ecialh 

liom tlm forest point of new, tlie organisation is practically non-existent The mos 
im])ort mt work of the Forest Senicc is of i liighla teclimcal nature md a tcchuicalh 
tiained ofheer at the head is i acr> ncccssin stop towards a bettci st ite of afiaiis ] 
niuhrstand tint the iiccessitj foi » Chief Consenatoi foi the Madras Presidonca ha' 
been admitted, but that the actual cieition of the jinst Ins been deferred owing: to tin 
war, or for some oihei icason I am of opinion that the post should he created foitliwith 
ft IS impossible foi i lannan to nrnae at a coiicct aiew of technical questions Hi 
iinirained officer arould be allowed to decide technical points in engincennir and then 
IS no reason win foiestia should he put on ana other footing ^ 

Q 78— The difficulty has been a want of knowledge as fo wheie the particula- 
'•cientific woik required is to he found If one is faced avith the probability of haainer ti 
address a number of libraries, possibly without success in the end, one is opt to di 
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Q 102 — I have no technical hnovledge of hj'dro-electiic installations and cannot 
of course appieciate all the difficulties^ but it seems to me that there are immense 
possibilities in this diiection There aio numeious places m the hills of this Piesidencj 
where water could be used foi developing pouei I belieie that there is no insupei-able 
difficulty in conveying electric power o\ei consideiable distances, indeed this is alreadj 
bein" done If several large pouei stations vere to be erected at suitable points most of 
the industrial centres could be supplied At present a very large quantity of wood fuel 
IS consumed foi industiial imi poses, this results in high prices and e\en in shortage of 
fuel I helieae that this is actualh the case in Madura Electric pover would set free, 
therefore, a large quantity of wood fuel for domestic purposes and tlie price would fall 
automatically in consequence 

Q 113 — The stems of the cotton plant, and possibly of some other crops, which 
foim waste material at piesent, are aer\ suitable for papei -making Probably a con- 
sideiable number of the woods foi which at present no use can be found would be ^ 
suitable foi wood pulp 


OnAi Evideucf, Gin EEnnuAHi 1917 

<Sjj F H Stcuart — Q You belong to tlie Forest Sen ice** — 1 Yes 
Q You are the Principal of the Forest College? — A Yes 
Q When was the college started ? — A It was started in July 1912 
Q Was there a forest college in this Presidency before? — A There was no forest 
college for the training of range officers But wo had in 1905-06 a sort of class for 
the lower subordinates That was ■attached to the office of the Consenatoi of this circle 
Q Is your woik entirely training and teaching, oi do you do any research work** 
— A I cannot say that we do any research work at present 

Q What is your staft? — A AVe have two Imperial Service Officeis and two Pro- 
vincial Service Officeis besides myself And then there is a Curator of the Museum 

Q The Piovincial Senice Officers aic they' Europeans P — A They are both Anglo- 
Indians at piesent 

Q How many students hare you at present ^ — A Wo have yust at present 58 
students We take in 33 students at the beginning of each y eai The course is one of 
two years 

Q Haae you room for all the students P — A Yes I should consider it inadvisable 
to take in any more because you cannot deal with a class of more students I should con- 
sider that 30 IS the maximum number that can be tackled 

Q Are the students in Government service already or aie they private students? — 
A Two-thiids of them are m the British Government service The majority of tlie 
others are eithei in the service of or deputed by Native States or by Ceylon and two or 
three are private students 

Q You say in your answers that a much more detailed and precise knowledge of the 
distribution of commercially useful forest trees and plants than is at present available 
IS very' necessary Wh.at would be your way Cf going about that workP Would you 
require more staff P — A We certainly want more staff We should like to have a special 
officer There is an officer at present who has been recently appointed and who is doing 
more or less what I have suggested 

Q Who IS that? — A Mr Alfred Lushington 

Q Can one officer deal with the whole question? — A The staff will of course have 
to be increased in course of time 

Q Do y'ou recommend the development of the forest work on the commercial side? — 
A I do 

Q You make certain lecommendations in regard to that Do you want a commercial 
expert to be in charge of the information bureau P — A Yes 

Q And y'ou also think that there is urgent need for n research branch torthe Forest 
Service in this Presidency? — A Yes 

Q Could you give vour reasons for thinking that it is specially necessary in this 
province? — A It is not specially necessary in this Presidency more than anywhere else 
Q Do you think that geneially spealcing there is need for provincial reseaich insti 
tutes ? — A Great need 

Q You would have them apart from the Central Institute at Dehra DunP — A Yes 
What I mean is that local conditions differ so much in this country 

Q You give the designation of the additional officers that y'ou would be inclined 
to recommend You mention a voologist and a chemist WTiom would they come 
under P Would they be all members of the Forest Service? — A I would have it on the 
same system as has been working in Dehra Dun 

Q On the same lines P — A Yes Foi instance Dr A D Imnis He was not a 
Forest Officer He was a roologist He has now left 

Q To what service did he belong P — A As far as I know he was recruited directly 
from England 
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Q J3y -nliomp — A By the Goveinment of India for this special post 
Q Youi commeicial man, would he be a member of the Forest Service? — A. I think 
that it would he preferable that he should he for this special hiUet 

Q TVould jou he able to get a man of ahilitj for work of this soitp He would not 
he able to use to other posts in the service? — A Tes I suppose you could retain hia 
services by giving him an incremental paj' over a series of yeais 

Q If this appointment were made, it would be a verj important one It is one 
foi which the need is urgent ? — A I think so 

Q In leplj to question lOG jou say that forests requiie to he opened b}' roads and 
modeiTi means of mechanical tiausport Is there anj sort of engineering service 
attached to the forest senice? — A Within the last three or foui yeais one ofiBcer was 
origmallj’’ appointed for the whole of India That was quite insufBcient and then 
subsequently we had two oi three special engineers appointed lor the Madras Presidency 
and at the present time we haie actually one 

Q In your opinion would two be sufficient for the whole of the Presidency? — A 
I do not think that two will be sufficient for the immediate needs But I presume that 
after some time two will be sufficient If you recruited a large staff there might not be 
sufficient work foi it after a period of "^eais 

Q You think that inoie men would be lequired at the start to get the thing m 
working order and that after that is done a small niimbei will be sufficient to keep 
abreast of cunent work? — A I thinly so Wlien all the construction work is done, the 
woik then will be more oi less advisory In that case a small number would be suffi- 
cient 

Q What would be the position' of these engineers ^ How would you recruit them ** 
— 4 I am afraid I am not capable of saving how the engineers can be recruited 

Q Would thci be full inenibers of the Poiest Soiwicc capable of rising to the head 
of it^ — A Thej would not be able to use up to the headship of the Forest Service 
That will be quite irapiacticahle That will be worse than the piesent ariangement 
Q You saj “I undeistand that the necessitj for the post of a Chief Conservatoi 
has been admitted and that the actual creation of the post has been deferred ” What 
IS the piescut oigauisation^ — A There aie four Cousenators who are entiielj inde- 
pendent of each othei aud they are undei the orders of the Foiest Commissioner who 
IS a Membei of the Board of Ileienuo and who obtains his orders diieot from Govern- 
ment 

Q Is there an officer called the Senior Conservator? — A The Senior Conseiaator 
IS only Bcuioi in regard to service and pai lie has no control ovei the others 

Q Is he in Madras as a rule? — A I do not think so Not necessarily It has 
varied considerably At present he is in Tnchinopoly 

Q Is the Member of the Board in chaige of forests the proper and likely person 
who would be consulted bj the Government in matters relating to the administration 
of forests** — 4 At present a Member of the Boaid of Jlevenue is in charge of forests 
and has no technical training at all 

Q With reference to the question of utilising the hydio-electric power sources 
in this part of the country, has anv thorough suivey been carried out in this Presi- 
dency by the Government^ — 1 I do not kmow I have not heard of any 

Mr A Chattcrion — Q In legard to the question of forest engineci mg that has been 
raised in your note, we base had a good deal of information tendered to us We have - 
been told that timber c-stTaction is verj difficult and that there aic many pioblems con- 
nected with local transport that have not been proporlj worked out Is that so? — A 
There arc a great number of problems connected with Indian Forestry that require to 
be im estigated 

Q Is it necessarj to appoint a considerable number of forest engineers straight 
awav** Would it not do /quite well at the present time if we utilise the services of 
Pidvlic Works Engineers to deal with the ordinarj engineeiing problems which crop 
up in the forest reserve areas** — A I should think that a capable Public Works Engi- 
neer ought to be able to do quite well There are no special engineering pioblems 
There might be in a few cases 

Q Have the recognised methods of esrtraction of timbei in other countries been 
tried here** — A I think that very probably a Forest officer would be capable of saying 
whether it would be possible to introduce the systems liere or not 

Q Do you laiow whether anv of the Forest officers in the Madras Presidency have 
been deputed to study' these things specially abroad ** — A I do not know of any Forest 
officer that has been deputed to study any qiiestion of transport As far as I know 
nobody has been sent I say that they should be sent 

Q If this question of evti acting timber were taken up in the Madras Presidency , 
have you sufficient experience of the different forests here to enable you to say how many 
men would be likely to be required? Is your expciience mainly confined to this 
part of the country? — A I know about half a dozen districts 
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Q Would it be necessary to put on a toiest engineei in each distiictp — 4, I do not 
think so, I think we could manage veiy nell at least toi a time with one man foi each 
ciicle 

Q That would mean four foi the whole Piesidencj P — A Poui or five for the 
whole Presidency 

Q You have been Principal of the Forest College here and jou are stationed in 
Coimbatore itself for some time and jou aie faiily well-acquainted with the histoij 
of the woik that has been going on heieP — A Yes 

Q Can you tell us what happened to that scheme which was introduced in the 
Anamalais to get out timbei P Theie_was also a saw mill ? — A Y'^es Near Mount 
Stuart There was also a lopeway 

Q How was that scheme engineei edP Was it done entiiely bj the Foiest Depart- 
ment P — A Y"es It was done befoie I came here That was done entirely by the Forest ’ 
Depaitment 

Q Were tliere any difficulties connected with the working of it ^* — A The main 
difficulty was this It was run by water power and there was no water for half the year 
The stream on which it depended ran dry foi half the montlis in the year 
Q And theiefoie they could not go on ? — A That is so 

Q Was it not known that the stieam ran dry for half the year ? — A They must 
have known that it nn dry 

Q Is that saw mill still working there ? — A It is not working there It is now 
working in Coimbatore It has been sold to the industrial school here 

Q And wffiat has become of the iopewa3 '-? — A That has been given up too Eveiy- 
thing has now to be brought down by cart 

Q The result of this experiment in foiest extraction seems to indicate that you 
want technically qualified men to deal with these problems ? — A I think so 

Q In this district there is a very large area of foiest, especially in the hills in 
North Coimbatore Is there much economic produce extracted ? — A There is a good 
deal in the way of minor produce but not much in the' waj of major produce or fuel 
Q Whj ^ — A You must have demand There is not much big timber 
Q We have this morning heard that the supply of firewood is not satisfactory and 
that the prices are rising and that most of the wood comes from Palghat forests Is it 
not possible to get firewood out of the North Coimbatore forests P — A I think the long - 
lead would be prohibitive It is a very long lead and it is entirely bj road You will 
have to take it all in carts 

Q As regards the minor produce of the North Coimbatore tract, do you know 
how that IS extracted ? — A It used to be mostly myrabolams and the collection was sold 
to contractors 

Q That IS assigned in areas P — A The system vanes It is either sold by auction 
to contractois or collected departments Ity bj the hill men and brought into central 
depots and then sold 

Q Is I'D- possible here through the agencj’^ of these hill men and the central depots 
to obtain any special produce that may be wanted? — A Any special pioduce that is 
required could be brought in 

Q We could not get it through the agency of the contractors P — A Yes, we could 
Q Do you know if it would be a good thing to put up a plant for wood distillation 
in some area lilie North Coimbatore with a view to improving the forest produce and 
creating a demand for forest produce P — A I think it would be I do not Imow much 
about the processes and the cost If that is a feasible arrangement, that would be an 
excellent thing to do 

Q Assuming that it is a commercial proposition would it be to the advantage of the 
forest to introduce itP — A I think it would be of very great advantage 

Q You mentioned that myrabolams are largelj* sold from tlie North Coimbatore 
area Have any steps been taken at any time to increase the supply of these tanning 
yielding plants? Or is it entirely left to natural production P — A As far as I know it 
IS left to natural production ^ 

Q Would it be possible to establish forest plantations of this class P — A I had the 
other day an enquiry regarding wattles and whether they could be grown and as a 
matter of fact we are just going to undertake a small experiment to go into the matter 
Q These wattles are growing in the NilgirisP — A Yes 

Q Is theie any aeiy large quantity? — A There is quite a considerable quantity 
Q Is it scattered ? — A Not very You get it round about Ootacamund and Coonoor 
Q Is it a practicable proposition to collect themP — A I think so 
Q Are there any areas specially planted P — A Yes They are being^worked now 
Eor fuel 

Q You mean the wattles P — A Yes 
Q Is the bark sold ? — A Not much 

Q How long does' it take to grow it so as to be a commercialr proposition P — A I 
liave never served in the Nilgiris Five or six years, I should think, perhaps ten years 
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Mr 4 Chatterion — Q In manj places we might tahe it that where jou giow 
tanning yielding trees, the commercial piospects would be le'iy much better if you 
combme it with the question of wood distillation? — ^4 I think so Yes 

Q You can then strip the bark foi tanning puiposes and convert the wood into 
charcoal ? — A Yes 

Q You aie beginning to make experiments in Coimbatore in connection with these 
wattles^ — ^4 As a matter of fact, we have not begun I haie not jet got the seed 
Q Where do you propose to plant it, in the plains or m the lulls — 4 I am intend- 
ing to do that merely as an experiment in the Porest College ground and another in the 
Bolampatti valley u hich is about 20 miles from here 

Q There is another question on which jou, with youi expeiience, uill jnobably 
be able to give us some information! and that is with reference to 'he fiesh increments 
annually to the forest growth in this part of the country Have jou anj" special know- 
ledge about it? — 4 I think that differs foi each forest and for each localitj^ 

Q Prom a practical point of view, in these laige forest aieas, could we rely on the 
annual increment as being sufficient to supply large quantities of fuel, supposing they 
weie wanted for industrial purposes? — 4 Yes It all depends on the quantitj required 
and the aiea available 

Q Could j'ou gne us anj"^ rough idea of uhat would be the annual increment if we 
work the Yoith Coimbatore forests foi instance? — A It is impossible to say anything 
Q Would it amount to a ton an acre ? — 4 Yes It would certainlj It would even 
come to more than that 

Q A ton pel acre per annum? — 4 No, but at the exploitable age 
Q What steps should be taken to bring these foiests up to the model bearing area? — 
4 Protection against fire and grazing 

Q Are you troubled in these paits much by goats? — 4 Goats are not admitted to 
the foiests 

Q Would it be a practicable proposition to extend the area of blue gums in the 
Nilgiris? — 4 That would be quite simple 

Q The lulls round Coimbatoie, would thej’- carry blue gums satisfactorily? — 4 Not 
in the low lying ones Up in the higher ones, you can plant it all right 

Q The position heie and in othei places seems to be this Directly we make a 
considerable demand for firewood, the supplies fall off unless we take steps to> ha^e 
fresh supplies by haa ing new plantations and the question is whether it is a practicable 
proposition to start fainy large plantations in anticipation of a big industrial demand 
during the next five or ten years? — 4 The difficulty in the low-lying places is water 
and the heat in the summer There is a long drought 

Q Do you think it would be possible to start fuel plantations within a comparatively 
short distance of Coimbatore? I do not suggest the name of any particular tree? — 4 
I think that would be possible on selected areas 

Q Could you tell at all what would be the probable price ? Shall we be able to get 
suitable fuel at Es 4 to Hs 5 a ton? Do you think that that is a practicable proposition? 
--4 I doubt very much whether it is possible at prices so low as that, unless you buy 
up.Jand in the immediate neighbourhood of Coimbatore which is not Government land 
ITom the nearest forest land you vould have to spend from Es 2 to Es 3 a ton for 
merely carting it 

Q Are there any areas of Government waste land round Coimbatore that could 
be planted up ? — 4 I do not Icnow about the waste land 

Q That IS a matter that could be investigated ? — 4. Yes 

Q You suggest here that Bombax malabaricum might be planted Do jmu think 
it would grow suitably? Don’t "^ou want a faiily heavy rainfall? — 4 That would not 
do in Coimbatore itself 

Q Bolampatti is about the only place in the district where the rainfall is heavier 
than in the rest of the district? — 4 It is fairly heavy there 

tj_Are there any very large areas suitable for Bombax malabaricum? — 4 Yes 
Q Where? — A In North Coimbatore and South Coimbatore in the Anamalais 
There is a considerable quantity along the slopes of the Nilgiris It is also found in 
the Bolampatti valley 

Q Would it be very expensive to extract this as a possible source of paper pulp? — 4 
I do not think that it would be expensive But I understand that the difficulty so far 
IS the difficulty of getting water either for floating or running a factory in the 
neighbourhood 

Q Without the water it would be expensive to extract this? — 4 It would be of 
course 

Str D J Tata — Q In your supplementary note j on say that Govemment ought 
to be able to lend the seriices of experts to the extent possible Nov, the Government 
expert is brought out to this country at the expense of the public And the reason foi his 
existence is that he should help the industries of the country, find out new processes 
and thus help to develop them If his services are utilized by a private firm should 
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not the results of his onquiiies belong to the public also — A 1 think so, -nilh the excep- 
tion that if ho has been told or learnt any special tiade scciet in the course of his work 
for the firm then that should belong to the firm , and 1 do not think that the public is 

entitled to it ' '' 

Q It IS open for the him to spend monej themsehes in bringing out the expert 
If thej 8a\o that money by utilising the serMces of a man brought out at public expense, 
surely they are not entitled to the whole of the information supplied bj the expert? — A 
I do not mean to say that the firm should be entitled to the whole of the information 
supplied by the expert 

Q Would jou limit the peiiod during which the firm should have the benefit of 
the work of the expert? — ^.4 I would limit it to a certain period But I would not bo 
in faaour of any secret of the firm being betrnjed 

Q For how long would jou limit the jienod® — 1 That I cinnot saj 
Q It IS open to the firm to bung out the expert at their own cost But thej utilise 
the services of a man who has been brought out at public expense Even if the firm pays 
to the expert a special honorarium, don’t vou think "tlio lesults of his enquiry should 
belong to the public piaitty soon** — 1 I certainly think that the public is entitled to 
any woik done by the expert who has been biought out at public expense At the same 
time I think that the interests of the film should be safeguarded Or else you limit 
the value of the expert The firm will not engage the expert if there is any chance of 
their secrets being betraved 

Q Of coui-se thcie is the expert in this count n, and the film is saved the expense 
of bringing out another expert from home I' or tlmt loasoii, don’t you think that the 
secr't should bo only partially theirs, because the funds come from the public? — A I 
would not like to keep out anything special of the firm’s that the expert has discovered 
But at the same time there is this point He might have been given some information 
to enable him to help the firm on a certain point and the question is whether the firm 
should be safeguarded in that or not 

Q In America there is in Association of the Universities Certain problems aic 
lefeired to that body and thev send out those pioblems to the various universities, and 
I believe the limit there is three years After a period of three vears, the results that 
have resulted fiom the rej'Carchos aie published in the yoiinials of the universities who 
are cirr\ingon the rcscaichcs, and the results are tlun available to the general public 
The firms that employ the umveisities have this special piotcction, tlmt they have the 
results thiec ycais in advance of the others Don’t you think that some such svstein 
could be .idopted in this countiy — 4 That sounds is a verv feasible projiosition 

Q Turning to anothci question you suggest that the stem of the cotton plant could 
bo used as a matenal for the manufacture of paper pulp Has any expciiment been done 
by the department in that diicction*^ — A Kot as far is I know That does not come 
within the purview of the Forest Depiitmcnt 

Mr C E Lou — Q You lecommciid provincial lescarch institutes If one provnneo 
gets it then other provinces will want that also? — A Yes 

Q Burma will want one, the United Fiovinccs will want one and the Central 
Provinces will also want one? — 1 Yes 

Q Don’t you think that you will thus have four oi five of eich of the various 
types of expel ts pel each different pait of India, Insides the central institute® — ^.1 I 
think the present system that has been at work in Dchia Dun is suitable They issue a 
report as soon as sufEcicnt material is collected and that is distributed The resench 
institutes will get a copy and they will know ex ictlv what is going on elsewhere This 
will pi event duplication 

Q Theio has been some complaint about these publications It has been pointed 
out that inordinate delav is caused in the publication of the papei-s The ofliceis in 
the central research institute at Delira Dun fiist send it to the Inspoctoi-General of 
Foiests and he submits it to the Bevenue and Agriculture Department of the Govern- 
ment of India There it is delayed for n year or even two yeais Do you not think 
that such delays in the publication of papers should be avoided® — A I do 

Q How would you propose to do it® — 1 I would avoid this delay by' giving powei 
to the President oi the Piincipal of the Eesearch Institute to publish the papers on 
his own icsponsibility 

Q You recommend that some research oflicei-s might be appointed in connection 
with the local reseaich branch of the Forest Service that might be started and you 
suggest that one zoologist might be got Would ho have any' special terms? Would 
you recruit him into the Forest Department? — A I would recruit him into the Forest 
Department and give him an incremental salary 

Q Would you be able to get him on those terms® — A I think so 
Q You do not see many' men in this eounti’y ? — 4 When I was working a few yeais 
ago in London, I came across a good inahy zoological students That is only one of the 
institutions there 
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Q Do you know uhat happens to them afterwaids? — A I onlj know of one He 
kas gone to some plantations in the Malay Straits 

Q What sort of officer should the forest economist be^ — A He should be a mem- 
ber of the Forest Service 

Q You mean with a certain amount of extra tiaining? — A Yes 
Q \our botanist P — A The same '~ 

Q The chemist ? — A He must be an outside man 
Q And the commercial man P — A He should also be an outside man 
Q Do you think that this stafi that you suggest is absolutely necessary P — A I 
ihink so 

Q In what way have you found the institute at Debra Dun deficient — A Only in 
ihe respect that on^ such institute cannot possiblj serve the needs of the whole of 
India 

Q That everybody will admit The answer to that would presumably be that you 
■simply enlarge that institute and provide more staft Aie you prepared to give any 
specific instance to show that it is over-worked ? — 4 I am not aware of it What I 
had in mind was this Supjiose theie is a special problem If it is to be done in the 
■central institute, the man there would have no knowledge of the local conditions and 
he would take a longer time than if the thing were done locally 

Q You then say that many of the problems can only be studied locally ? — A Yes 
Q Do j’^oii think it would be advantageous to do so? — A I think so, because the 
local conditions vaiy in the localities themselves Forest growth depends very much 
on the local conditions _ For instance take teak You get in Nilambur totally different 
•conditions of growth than in the Anamalais in South Coimbatore 

Q Of course j'ou realise that to have leseaich institutes all over the piovmces and 
a central one at Dehra Dun uould be a very expensive thing? — A Of course it would be 
expensive 

Q Don’t you think that a thoroughly well-equipped central institute could be run 
with a gieat deal less expenditure? — A But I do not think it will be able to cope with 
the gieat amount of work 

Q The position of a fair number of experts giaded and working together in a central 
institute as that of Dehra Dun would probably be more attractive from many points 
of view and give better avenues for piomotion and so on That would be more attractive 
as a jecruiting pioposition than that of isolated people attached, to the provincial 
■departments with a less intensified research atmosphere and W’lth prospects of an inferior 
natuie? — A That of couise refers to those who are reciuited outside the department 
There is something in what you sav' It is after all merely a matter of liow the salary 
is fixea 

\ 0 That IS not of course essential to your proposals I lecognise that Supposing 

•on the other hand you took your chemist from a sort of general chemical service for 
Inuii and your botanist from the general botanical survey of India and so on and 
deputed them for fairly long periods for the study of various questions, how do you 
ihink a system like that will work? — A That would work all right 

Q In answei to one of the questions you said that the member in charge of Forests 
in the Board of Rev^enue or the Forest Gommissionei controls the Forest Department? 
Hoes he pass orders on technical questions ? — Yes 

Q Even as regards working plans? — A Working plans are. sanctioned by him 
Q Does ho alter them in technical matters? — A I know of one definite case where 
ill it has been done 

Q Does he ask advice from some officer such as the Inspector-General of Forests? — 
A I do not think so I have never heard of that 

illr A Chatterton — Q You agreed with Mi Low that it might be practicable to 
■draw vou], scientific specialists foi the forest research work in the Madras Presidency 
from a central service Wliat I want to ask you is this Assuming the existence of 
a veiy^ much enlarged central institute at Dehia Dun, would it still be necessary to 
lave local research institutes in the various parts of India to deal with the local pro- 
blems Could they not be properly studied in the conditions which exist at Dehra Dun ? — 
A I think it would be much better to have local institutes Suppose you take a man 
from the central institute at Dehia Dun to study the conditions in .Madras He would 
want to refer all his problems to the institute back w hereas if y'ou get an institute in 
M idras, whether you get a man locally oi from the central institute he would hav e a 
laboratory' near at hand and everything more or less in the province in winch he is 
working 

Q Would it be possible for the man to do his field work down here, take the 
experience back to Dehia Dun and work there? — A That is quite impracticable There 
would be a great waste of time Suppose he giithers his materials and goes back and 
liter on finds that he has got to gather some more material, he would have to come 
hack again all the way from Dehra Dun Tins would involve a great waste of time 
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On the other hand if ho 'nere w oiling in the Picsidcncj itself, he -nould bo able to 
come to the spot in a shoit time and hnd out the information he is in need of 'You 
■uant local ofhceis -ttho uould uorh locill} hnowiiig the local conditions 

Q To uhut extent in dc^eloplng the hoiest College heie uould jou be able to proiido 
laboiatorics and othoi equipment which will also soiic puiposes of reseaich? — A Ye 
line already got a laige laboiatoij Wc Inne a ceitaiii amount of equipment pait of 
which has boon handed oiei to the igiicultui-al chemist bccaust we uie not using it 
now 

Q For joui own educational woik, ^ou will liaao to pioside com paint is el j well- 
equiiiped laboi itoiies? — A Vi'e do not need them at present, not until we get a higher 
cl iss of subordinate officers 

Q Should thej be sent to Dehi i Dim at present*’ — A 'Wq cannot tram anj higher 
cl iss suboidinatc until wo Inse a local lescnich institute Y'c could not deal with it 
until then 

Q Do JOU think that the two questions of higher icseaich and the training of foiest 
liighei subordiiiatos IS intimateli connictcd’’ — -4 Yes 

Q In coimcction with the economic woik of the foicst dcjiaitinont, do jou know 
if theie has been lu the past am co-ordin ition between the Foicst Department and tho 
Depaitnient of Indiistiics'' — A There has not been iiiuih co-ordmation Ye base 
geneiallj looked ujion ani qu< slions that hast arisen from difieieiit points of Mew 
That IS to saj the Industries Depaitnient natuiallj looks upon it fiom the jioint of 
Mew of del eloping the industries m general W’o haie generalli looked at it from tho 
point of MOW of starting some iiidusti'j which will utilise our w isto mnten il 

Q Take for instance the question of fuel siippli about wliicli I asked joii The 
Depaitmeut of Industiies aic icn inucli interested in it and also the Forest Depirtniciit 
Can JOU suggest anj means bj whuh these two deparlnients can co-ordinate so as to 
work tho piobloms that arise m the best waj jiossible? — 4 I think thej could co- 
operate and this will be quite possible when we Inie a Chief Conseiiator If cither of 
them w lilts to get infoimation fiom the other, it will lie much more easi for the Chief 
Cnnsenatoi to eoiiespond and communicate with the Director of Industries and thej will 
then piacticalY issue the orders foi further imcstigation to then own subordinates At 
piesent so fai as I know the inteicourso is generallj between tho Director of Industries 
and some paiticulai forest officer 

Q That of couiso is a ior\ unsatisfactorj airnngenient ** — A I quite agree It 
has this one TOCiit The Director of Tndustnes niaj obtiin the slews of an officer who 
IS paiticulailj Intel ested On the other hand, it nnj be that that officer mas not bo 
able to funiish all tho infoimation that mas be needed 

Q When tho Diioctor of Industiies addresses a local officer, it may insolso a 
considorablo amount of time and consequent dolas The forest officer mas not base 
the necessarj' tnnof — A I think so Of couise what I am suggesting is that co-opera- 
tion would depend on luercase in the establishment Thej could not earn out the 
ssoik under the present conditions 
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Agricultuie is tho basal mdusti-j of India, alike in the PcnmsiJa and tho vast 
stietches of allusium foimed bj the gicat iiseis of the noith, the Ganges, the Brahma- 
putia and tho Indus In it consists the main wealth of India, and its impioveinent 
will aftect the gieat bulk of tlio people It will have immediate influence on tlie many 
industries which aie connected with it, as sscll ns, indirectlj, others not dependent on 
it, in that its improvement ssill giso the people moncj to invest m them I do not 
know whethei the Industries Commission desiies tint Agiiciiltiiie should be dealt with 
and I sec no questions fiamod on it, but, besides the importance of tho industij itself, 
it has its tethiiical and scientific sides, and it is with the development of the joung 
Department of Agiiciiltiiie that I am chicflv concerned I haie accordinglv prepared 
the following note on it, dealing especialh with the research fide, and tiiist that it may 
be of some use iii emphasising the great advantages likelt to acciue fiom an extension of 
scientific work in India, and in indicating some, of tho difficulties under which this woik 
IS earned on I deal moie ospeciallj with Madias, but mi remarks apph in many 
lespects to otliei Piovinces, and I add some notes on the general oiganiration of tho 
whole Department in India 

The Agiiciiltui'al Depaidments of the diffeient Piovinccs arc quite separate, and 
they have little oi no connection with the so called “Imperial ” section whoso liead- 
quaileis aie at Pusa in North Biliai In Madras, thcie is a Director, at piesent drawn 
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from the ranks of the.CiMl Service, vlio is subordinate to a Revenue Member of the 
Board of Rerenue, vbo, in his turn, is under the Revenue Member of the Governor’s 
Council (Since vritmg this,, a change has been made and the intervention of the 
Boaid of Revenue has been removed, the Director being placed immediately under Gov- 
ernment) The ivork of the superior officers of the department may be classified under 
three distinct heads, district ivoik, teaching and research It ■will I think he unneces- 
sary to point out that the previous training and mental outlook of the officers in these 
three branches should be verj^ difierent The district officers are in charge of the Circles 
into -which the Presidency has been divided Their woik is largely executive, they have 
charge of a number of agiicultui-al stations, with trained managers under them, they aie 
responsible toi the dissemination of knowledge gained as to improved methods and aie 
in charge of the distribution of the seed of improied \arieties of crops, foi this woik 
they have a suitable staff of trained men, they are supposed to studj-the agriculture ot 
their Circles with the idea of obtaining knowledge and of effecting improvements 
whether on their o-wn initiative or as the result of the -nork of the specialists in research 
Special officers have recently been- entertained for engineering and cattle-breeding 
and one devotes his attention to planting districts Teaching is practically confined to a 
Central College, and this institution is responsible for the preliminarj’- training of the 
subordinate officers of the department A district officer here deals with Agiicultuie 
generally and manages the laige farm attached Because of the important part he talces 
in the teaching and of his control of the local farm. Government has directed that tha 
office of the Principal should be attached to the district officer employed The various 
sciences are taught by specialists, in chemistry, botany, mycology and entomology 
The latter officers are also supposed to conduct research in their respective branches 
The Piincipal exercises no control over the specialists, each of whom is directly res- 
ponsible to the Director All the superior officers in the College have their appropriate 
staff of assistants, are entirely independent of one another and have separate offices and 
budgets In the College, affairs aie directed by a Board, consisting of the Principal and 
the specialists (or experts), _each of whom is head of a section 

Considerable improvements have been from time to time introduced with legaid to 
research, partly because of the inciease in staff, but chiefly because of the appreciation 
of Government of the successful results which have been attained by the various experts 
themselves My criticisms, while referring mainly to the present position of affairs, are 
to a certain extent retrospective, for there can be no certainty as to the exact attitude 
of future members of Government Questions as to pay and prospects, leave and 
pension rules, governing officers of the department aie not included in these, as they 
have been fully dealt -with by the recent Royal Commission, and it is presumed are not 
wanted here 

I — Speciahsation of ^odirl 

When the College wns started at Coimbatore theie were only two experts attached 
to it, a chemist and a botanist, these bemg considered, at that tune, all that was neces- 
sary for the conduct of the scientific side of a Provincial Agricultural Department 
The latter officer was an active member of the Botanical Survey of India, his charge 
including the Peninsula with all its Native States He had charge of the naming of the 
specimens collected and the upkeep of the already large herbarium He was responsible 
for the laying out and upkeep of the Botanical Garden He was Economic Botanist 
and had separate sections with assistants in Economic Mycology and Entomology He 
was expected to deal with the teaching in these three subjects, and had to prepare 
separate courses in Botany and Agricultural Botany, and had the general supervision 
of those in the other two subjects In the intervals of leisure he was expected to devote 
himself to research m Economic Botany It js obvious that he was up against an 
impossible task, and much of his time was taken up in demonstrating to his superiors 
(chiefly the' Member of the Board of Revenue) that fresh men were needed in order to 
deal efficiently with the work After many ups and do-wns, these efforts were successful, 
and now a separate Economic Botanist, Entomologist and Mycologist, a teaching Botanist 
and a Sugarcane Expert are entertained,( five officers fully emploj’^ed in the discharge 
of duties which it was considered a few years ago could be conducted by one man 
The Economic Botanist is now freed from teaching and is devoting himself chiefly to 
the study of paddy The separation of teaching and research is complete in Botanv 
It is not so in the other sections, and I consider that, for the sake of efficiency, it should 
be,^nd this efficiencv does not onlv refer to research but also to the teaching I must 
point out that the conditions are peculiar in India in that the undoubted assistance which 
occasional advanced teaching gives the researcher is denied the expert here Tlie 
teaching in the College, although to a certain extent technical, is, once it is steieotyped, 
61 ceedinglv elemenfary It is not usual to find,, in the same man, the power to conduct 
difficult investigations and to prepare clear and concise courses of lectures to elementary 
students Much of the teacher’s time should be spent in the laboratory, and it is 
inevitable that one or other of the two subjects will he neglected I would, in fact, 
suggest the advisability of completely separating the teaching from research in different 
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colleges By far the gieatei pait of the Agricultural College at Coimbatore is devoted to 
the research rooms, which are now fairlj equipped for their work I should therefore 
recommend that it be letained for this purpose and that a, new college bo opened foi 
teaching elsewhere, which could be done at comparatively low cost In giving this 
opinion I have the strong sunpoit of Dr Budding, Member foi Posen on the Imperial 
Prussian Council, who visited the College in an official capacitj some years ago He- 
pomtedly asked me whether we were attempting to combine teaching and research in 
Agriculture in the College and, on m-v answerinf' him, he said, “ We nevei do teaching 
and research in the same institution in Germanj 


27 — Freedom of ^hc erperfs from administrative details 

All administrative work should be reduced to a minimum in scientific departments, 
while at the same tune the head of each section should have complete control ovei the 
work being carried on This will sound rather like a paradox to the ordinaiy executive 
ofecei, and it is cei-tainlj a veiy difficult thing to carir into eJlect The rules for 
offices m Madias have been elaborated for thelsmooth working of administration, while 
a marvel of organization, thc-y arc (juite unsuited for scientific workers, and there is a ; 
lack of elasticity, in that then ap])lication is in the bands of purely executive officers 
The Government natuiallj desire to retain control, but this could I think be obtained 
without the close adherence to a system never intended for this class of office The 
researcher should, I think, be made as free as possible, within the limits of his budget to 
eaii^ on his work as he thinks fit One of the unprovements I would suggest would be the 
formation of a common office for the suggested Itescarch Institute This should be quite 
possible, once the teaching is separated, and it has its own representative head In this 
common office most of the routine periodical returns, which are still considered necessary, 
could be piepared, and the details of stationery indents and those for various other stores 
could be worked out But another leakage of energy of importance is in the harassing 
details of running a heterogeneous office with many grades Theio is inevitably much 
more of this class of petty interruption than in an English Institute This could be 
greatly diminished by the addition to each office of a competent scientific assistant as 
manager Ho would be in general charge of the staff and would carry out the arrange- 
ments regaiding distiibution of woik and touring as directed by the expert, and the 
latter would then only have to deal with his own scieritific concspondence and one clerk 
should be quite sufficient for that woik This is practically the i-esult I have come to in 
my own office, after many y'eais of scientific work in this country and the Colonies 
The position of the Principal in the College is at present anomalous in that he is no 
way representative of the important science section and is comparatively yunior, and 
such being the case, I dq not think that the formation of a common office under his 
charge is feasible 

The preparation of reports is a matter requiring a greater degree of latitude As a 
concrete example, although in several respects inv own position is peculiar and certain 
returns aie not required of me there are nearly 100 which have to be prepared and 
sent in to the Director evei-v year from inv office The sending in of progress reports 
IS included in these They are due to the natural desire on the part of Government to 
know that woik is being steadily cairied on Besides monthly and annual reports to 
Government, there are others to be prepared for the Board of Agriculture and the 
Board of Scientific Advice and on special occasions These are not suited to research 
■While in favour of the retention of the annual report (which should be sufficient for 
the two bodies mentioned above), as a general summing up of the position, I may be 
excused for again quoting the interesting conversation which I had with Dr Budding 
Without any prompting on my part, he asked me whether we sent in reports of our 
work to Government He then made the following remarkable admission “ We never 
require any researcher to send in reports Oui method is as follows When a problem 
arises,, we select our man, give him what he asks for in money for laboraton and 
equinment, within reasonable limits, and leave him alone Even if he sends in no 
report for five years, we do not wonv him We know that he is only too ea"ei to 
publish any results that he is able to obtain and we quietly wait, for his own renown 
and future will depend on what he finds out ” This is worthy of attention as the 
deliberate noliey of a nation where the organiration of research is the admiration of ihe 
world Periodical reports during the progress of an investigation are on general prin- 
ciples to be ^deprecated, and in this matter the opinion of the worker should alone have 
influence Anything in the nature of premature announcemenFs as to results obtained 
is highly dangerous and unscientific 


dll — The attitvde of Government towards research 

There is a growing appreciation on the part of Government of the work of the 
scientific expert, and the conditions under which the work is being earned on have 
never been more favourable than that at present It must neVer be lost sight of that 
research is, in its essence voluntaiv and it is idle to expect the best work from a 
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discontented officei Tliei'e is no help ioi this, and it is impossible, m the nature of 
things, for Goieinment to be able to determme whether an ofiicer is really doing his 
best This has been laigelj lost sight of in the past, and much trouble has been caused 
bj a lack of undeistandmg on the part of his superiois of the expert’s point of view 
Ehoits have, indeed, been made by the Member of the Board of Eevenue, rigidly to 
parcel out the hours of a uoiking day at the College The main principle which we 
have been fighting for during the past ten yeais is freedom from official control as 
to the character of oui work and the methods by which it is earned out Once a problem 
has been piesented to a worker, he should be left as free a hand as possible as to the 
way he attacks it That this has not been tlie case in the past may be seen from the 
following extract from a Boaid’s Pioceedmgs “ As legaids research, in oidei to pievent 
anj risk of time being wasted, the objects for which ‘ research ’ is to be devoted should 
be specified and s motioned beforehand bv the Director of Agriculture, and the general 
scope and tiend of the method which it is proposed to employ should belaid down 
in each case The Director should require the submission of periodical reports, and 
caie should be taken that leseaich is both a reality and devoted to practical ends To 
this end definite instiuctions foi the guidance of the Professors should be drawn up and 
submitted to the Board b\ the Diiectoi ” I think that all experts will agree that it 
IS impossible to caiiv out these orders in doing good work The general scope and 
trend of methods will, in many cases, vary from time to time as the woik progresses, 
and it is also inentable that “much time will be wasted ” as regards the immediate 
object in new bi tlic following up of clues and side issues, the value of which cannot 
In decided until the results hare been obtained and collated Periodical reports during 
the piosriess of the work have been alieady lefcired to as dangerous and unscientific 
Manj valuable lesults will reqiine lepeated testing even after the worker is sure of them 
111 his own mind, and it would be easy foi the Diiectoi to convince himself of the state 
of progress in an-v line of iinestigation or research, by informal conversations with the 
woiker Vs to the " reality and practical ends ”, this is difficult to define or control, 
and it is a cardinal principle of research that work should be unfettered by any considera- 
tions of utility This should only be guarded at the commencement, when the problem 
IS given to the expert, and the value of his work should not be exclusively judged bv its 
immediate practical application 

7 F — The nature of research 

As theic appeals to be so much misconception as to the subject, I am tempted to 
deiote a paragraph as to the iiatuie of the woik to be done in Agriculture This is the 
nioie necessaiy, because little attention has in the past been paid to the separation of 
ofticeis best suited for district work, teaching and research itself This grave duty 
lests with Government, and it is inerelj mentioned heie because it is unfair to expect 
good research from a man not fitted natuialh for it The remedy lies in greater care in 
selection at the outset, but more so in the increase in the number of officers lecruited 
As will be seen, there is plenty of work for all, but the present method of placing a new 
leciuit in an office where he is expected automatically to^ continue the work of his 
predecessor is unsound, and leads to great inequality in the work produced It must 
be remembered that India is in a totally different stage of development to that of the 
place where the experts come from There is far more spade wmrk to be carried out m 
preparation for research than in "Westein countries I am tempted to divide the work 
iindei three headings, liamelj compilation, investigation and research proper Much 
of the work turned out at present comes under the second head and, for many years 
to come, it will perhaps be the main line of work for the officers recruited by 
Government 

Compilation — Details of pievious work he scatteied all ovei the countrj'-, usually 
filed in various executive offices, which are the lesult of the spasmodic and individual 
efforts of woikers duiing the pa'^t fiftj ^ears Much of this work is of considerable 
value, and it is important that, before it is too late, it should be disinterred, sifted, put 
togethei and, viheie desirable, published Besides this, it is desirable, eveiy now and 
then to group the results obtained on any important head and issue a reasoned statement 
of progress This spade work would form the basis for a fresh start, and such compilations 
would be of value to workers on sugai matters^ green-manuiing, alkaline lands, analysis 
of coils and so forth Several attempts in this direction have been made during recent 
3 ears by the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, and he appears to have 
placed them in the hands of successive personal assistants Their preparation requires a 
good scientific or technical tiaining and a good style of composition 

Investigation — This is perhaps the mam line to be followed up at present in this 
country, and should, to a large extent, precede and prepare the waj for research into 
definite problems Our knowledge of the country is, and must be for many years to 
come, extremely limited, and much time can be usefully cmplo3'ed in inci easing it As 
examples, I would suggest a caieful survey of the ciops in diffeient geographical regions^ 
summaries of methods of cultivation of the same ciop undei different conditions, descrip- 
tions of the diffeient implements empIo 5 'ed with notes as to their relative effectiveness, 
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chssification of soils and soil survejs, and so lortli Tliese pieces of work could be 
cairied out by any one nitli a scientific or gcneial agiicultural tiainin^, accoiding to tbo 
subiect At piesent. the woik of tie leseaicber is considerably Inndicapped bj baling 
to make these preliminary enquiries, and often the ivoik produced is overloaded nitb 

unnecessary details ,v. , , 

Research — This is, of course, much moie difficult to define, but consists essentiallj 
of new lines of tbougbt oi voile, additions to knonledge, wbetbei Ibe lesult of experi- 
ment 01 inductive leasoning, and tbc application of this knowledge in nen directions 
It IS soinetbing original and indiiidinl, and its cliaiactei mil depend entiielj on tbe 
class of mind of tbe ofiicer engaged I need not dilate on tbe tiuism that “ tbe 
reseaicbei is born and not made ”, but I would empba«ise tbe fact tint, of tbe specialists 
engaged by tbe Agricultuial Department, comparatnelv few will be fitted foi leseaicb 
vork^ and it is tbe function of Government to discover tbem, and allow tbem fiee scope 
for tbeir usefulness If tins sub-dnision of agiicultural work be bold in iiev, it is 
obvious that tbeie is plenty to do foi all tbe scientific olficeis entertained and, indeed, 
it opens up a vast field foi additional workers as tbe department increases its activities 


V — The Impeiiol Agticuliuial Dejiartvicnt m I'ncita 


Tbis consists of departments in Madras Bombay, tbe Centril Provinces, Burma, 
Assam, Bengal, Bibar and Oiissa, tbe United Provinces and tbe Punjab A sepaiate 
section bas been establisbed at Pusa in Noitb Bibai, directlj under tbe Gov eminent of 
India, and its chief officei, tbe Agiicultural Adivsoi, is generally lecognised as tbe chief 
of tbe whole denaitment, and be visits coiisiiltativ elj all tbe Provinces At picsent all 
these departments are entirely sepaiate and, in tbe majoiitj of cases, have little to do 
with tbe section working at Pusa It becomes' a question whether any closei union is 
possible 01 desiiable 

M'v chief criticism of tbe present aiiangement is that too little attention bas been 
paid to the definition of agricultural tracts as contiasted with political divisions, and 
that, foi an Institute dealing with tbe whole of India, the location at Pusa bas been 
unfortunate As to tbe former, wbcie tbe geogiapbical (and agricultural in consequence) 
conditions are distinct, I do not think that anv closei union will be of advantage at 
piesent Tbe pioblems are puielj local, and tbe officers entertained have plentv of work 
to do wliicb they alone aic in a position to cairv out In other parts, great contigu- 
ous tracts have similai conditions and a certain amount of fusion mav be desiiable 
Madras and Bombay are separate legions, have promising and energetic joiing depart- 
ments, and may for tbe present be left alone Iluima is another sepaiute section, but 
tbe denartment here as indeed agiicultuie itself, is onlv in an clementarj stage Tbe 
Central Piovinces consist of seveial sections, difteinig sufBciently widelvy lesembling 
in turn tbe United Piovinces, Madras and Bombay,, but tbe population is sparse and 
agiiculture veiy backward, and tbe local department is doing veiy useful woik 
Bengal is a gieat countrv’' with vaijing conditions, which might with advantage have 
several departments, but there are special difficulties, and tbe department is undergoing 
a process of leorgamzatioii, and it would be well to note the result of this It is 
olmouslj teinblj understaffed, and bas not been veiv well managed lu iccent years 
Assam is a small and heterogeneous Province with a small staff alternatelj devoting itself 
to the problems in tbe difteient tiacts It is a question vvbetbei tbe Sylbet section 
might not be merged in Bengal, but the Biabmaputia valley and tbe bill tracts have 
purely local conditions and pioblems Bibar and Oiism is again a beteiogeneous region 
and it is a question whether Orissa should be attached to Bengal,, Madias oi tbe Cential 
Provinces Bibai passes into tbe United Provinces and these again into tbe Punjab, 
and I consider that these Provinces together with tbe Institute at Pusa which bas 
become laigelv Provincial in its woit, would, with advantage, be merged into one 
great whole The agiieulhiial conditions and tbe pioblems to be solved aie largely 
similai, although tbeie is naturally a giadual change in tbe crops as we pioceed noitb 
west 


It IS to be specially noted that tbe numbei of district officers engaged is, in many 
parts, totally inadequate Gieat aieas, equal to tbe whole of Egypt, are onlj toofiften 
in tbe charge of a single supcnoi officei, and I think that, until more workers are- 
engaged, it would be of advantage tacitly to accept the position and confine tbe attention 
of district officeis to small sections, in place of dissipating tbeir energies ovei totally 
unmanageable sti etches of counti'y This pioblem was one which presented itself to the 
Madras Agricultural Department recently It was noted that, wherever any considei- 
able success bad been achieved it was where tbc district officei bad confined bis attention 
to a special problem in a limited area, leaving tbe lest of bis charge eompaiativelv 
neglected There weie two circles, one with 28,000 and one with 32,000 square miles 
of crops (the total in Egv^ot being 12,000) There aie now seven circles, and this is 
regarded as only a preliminary step to be consolidated before further advances are made 
In almost every part of tbe county, this inadequacy is being giadually brought home 
and I would mention especially Bengal, Bibar and Orissa, the United Piovinces, the 
Jrunjab and Burma as places where tbe shortage is most evident 
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Although, the addition of scientific specialists is urgently needed in many places, 
the Pi evinces are, relatively, better equipped in this respect It is needless to emphasise 
the fact th it then woik is large interdependent with that of the district officers,] and with 
a continued shoitage of these, they lack the preliminary enquuy into the conditions to 
he inipioved, and the means bj which thej' can bring their wort to the attention of the 
mass of the cultivatois In one line, however, I can confidently recommend a strengthen- 
ing, namely, in that of plant bieeding This can he started at once, and one of the 
most useful weapons of distiict officeis in bnnging home the usefulness of the Agricul- 
tural Departments is the provision of better Lmds of the crops grown 

VI — Agricultural Colleges 

When Lord Curyon founded the Impeiial Agricultural Department in India, a 
large sum of money was eai-maiked for its development, and the difierent Provinces 
were requested to frame schemes for approval, on which would depend their respective 
allotments This was somewhat rapidly pushed through, and Colleges for teaching 
and research were founded at Pusa, and in Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Bihai, the United Provinces, and tlie Punjab, while Bengal was contented with a 
research laboratory at Dacca 

At first a good deal of teaching was attempted at Pusa, but this was gradually 
diminished as tlie difierent local Colleges rose, until, at jiresent, it merely consists, 
I belieae, of certain nost-giaduate courses The Pioiuncial Colleges haae 'not been 
uniformlj successful Those situated in the same general tract as Pusa, namely the 
Colleges at Saboui in Bihar, Cawnpoie in the United Provinces and Lyallpur in the 
Punjab, have led a chequered career I haae formed the opinion that this has been 
paith due to the dominatin~ influence of Pusa, with its large staff of specialists Pusa 
has pi-acticallj’ smothered the local Colleges in its tract, at anv rate as far as research 
is concerned The fault lies, in mj ojiinion, in the way the department was started 
sufficient information not being available as to the local needs and naturally, as 
large a scheme being prepared as possible, foi otherwise tliey would have recened a 
smaller share of the money available 4. reconstitution appeals to be necessarv in North 
India, and I should advocate the concentiation of the work into two chief Colleges one 
foi research and one for teaching, presumabh at Pusa and Cawnpore respectiveh 
Minor schools would then be necessaiy for each Provineei for local training, but what 
would be required in these would bo duefly aemacular courses for subordinate officers 
and cultivatois Bengal is difficult to discuss There is no teaching attempted there 
and that given at Cawnpore would be largely inannlicable 

The Centiail Provinces, Bombaa ind Madias haae all made great progress since the 
foundation of the AoTicultuial Department in India, and then Colleges have com- 
menced veil successful caieeis This I put down to the following causes In each 
case the Goaemment has taken gieat interest in the College Thej were too far away, 
and the conditions wore too diveise fiom those at Pusa, for it to have anj deadening 
influence There was, in each case, a previous department which had been at work for 
many reals on a smaller scale, and thus the new deaelopment had the advantage of a 
considerable mass of experience to draw on, so that it was possible for the 
forward movement to be made on =ound lines In comparing North India and 
the Peninsula, it is probable that there are many other factors which might be 
considered, such for instance, as the class of cultivators and their accessibilitv to new 
influences but these need not be de.alt with here 

Note on tlie possibility of India’s producing its own sugar or becoming an 

exporting country 

(i) The present high pnee of sugar and the gvcHion of its permanence 

There is a marked shortage in the supply of sugar all the avorld over This appears 
to me to be due to tavo main causes In the first place, there is a rapidly increasing 
consumption per capita in all countries, and secondly, the huge supplies of beet sugar, 
hitherto exported from Germanj, Austria and Fiance, have been entirely cut off 
bv the war The world’s pre-war consumption was about 18,000,000 tons yearty and 
beet and sugarcane averc credited avitli about 9,000,000 tons each The price of sugar 
IS at present extiemely high, and I regard it as probable that, the longer the war lasts, 
the higher it avill rise 

India has, as is aaell knoavn, imported increasing quantities of sugar during recent 
years, the annual total reaching not far short of a million tons This imported sugar 
used to come largely from Austria, more lecentlj Mauritius entered the maiket, but at 
present it comes almost exclusively from Java The world’s shortage has made itself 
felt in India in that the retail price has nearly doubled Can India, taking advantage 
of this, produce this sugar herself? Can she indeed look forward in the future to becom- 
ing an exporting country, as she once was ? 
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Tlieie aie two basil faetois to be coDSidcred befoic apiiioaduiig this miestiou Wo 
do not kaoM nbetbei ibis use in piico mil be inoie oi less perninueut or ivbetber, Aicr 
the mi. It mil sink ngim to its loimer Ion leicl, and it is not an easj matter to start 
i sxif'ai taeton, as scioial -sears must elapse bcfoio the solid iouudations o£ sudi an 
enterniise can be laid Sugar-making in India must bt considered, to a largo eatent, as 
alien ludustiiil cnterpiise, and the dilliciilties in the n-aj are much gicatei lieie than 
in aav tiopicai county "lieie the cane is gronn A util question is the price of sugar 
aftoi the nai I haie formed the opinion that it mil take main jeirs before it sinks 
to pie-nai lead, it it oxer does And 1 base this opinion on the follomng facts and 
consideiations — 

(1) Thcie IS a coiistaiilh incrcisiug consumption of siigai in all couiitrns, and 
one etlect of flic n ii mil be, 1 think, to gne an impetus to this I icgard this mdieiso 


as a poiniaiient featuic for m luy j cars to come 

(2) It stems ])iobablc that the Uiilish Gosernment mil talc some steps to prevent 
the lice dumping of sugai on the marktt h} tounfnes at present at nar mth us, and 
this mil incvitihh lead to an enh uiremeiii of the price 

(d) Theu lb a coiisidci ihic disIoc.ilion in lilt litef-giomiig ait i in Lurojio hetause 
the viai has seketed foi its activities the jiarficulai iiea viheie beet is grown, and 
tlioro lias been a greit and falciilatod deslniction of piopoifv there 'iheic will thus bo 
loss total su"ai availahlo Tiicrc is coiisidcrnhh «hoitigt even in Gemanv in spito 
of the ( uttiiig oft of the whoh of her < \poil trade, and one of (he Ic'sonH of the vvai will, 
J lichcvc, 1)0 that it mil he (onsideiid (toiiomual for muth moie sugai to be rot lined 
foi intiuiil eonsuiiipfion both bv iiinn and beast, tliaii was formerl 3 done, in nil beet- 


giomng roiintrics 

(4) With one < \ceiition of iiiijioi lance, to be noted below, I do not apprehend 
anv ’niniodiate encat txfdision of siiganane tricts in the tropics q’bc following is, 
i( folding to niv idta, the position of affaiis There uc i ven great number of cotintiics 
in whirli the sugaieano is giown, and gieat strides have been made, both in field and 
facton, dining the last twentv vcais of ngriniltiinil levivnl If does not seem likeh 
that fuitber impiovemeiits or e\fcnsions mil be more than suflieiciit to keep pace with 
the noi-mnl, inei easing (leniniid, with one possible exception Por (ho sake of brovitv, 
I mil incrclv cnnsidei Java and Cuba, eisilv (be greatest producers it the present time 
'I’liere arc ninnv icisnns for tliinkiiig (bat Java lias nearlv leacbcd the limits of its 
pioduetion, as the past few vcni-s, in spite of strenuous sejentifie rontrol have «how-n 
decreased outturn on the estates ind it is goiuralh conceded (bat praetieallv all tho 
good sugarcane land lias nlicnclv been taken up With Cuba it is clilTcient It is a groat 
unknown factor Hut tlioie nic intciosting figures ivailnble wliieli show that this country 
IS woitby of special attention It is indeed quite within tho bounds of possibility 
that, in the neai future, it mnv dnjninnte the sugar position mneh as Jlmril lias done that 
of cofFee It has not, moroovci as vet been possilJc or necossan to bring to bear on it 
the laborious scientific work, vrhieli has c liarncterised the inclnstn in lava, jfnuntnis, 
tho West Indies, Ixiuisinna Hawaii and other places It will be seen from tlie following 
figures, that there is a great future in store for the Cuban Rngarrano crop — 


Cuba's Siii/ar Production 

Beloie the wai of 189S, it had leielied 1,000,P00 tons a jear 

roxb 

1897-1900 200,000 to 300,000 

1901-1903 000,000 to 1,000,000 

1904-1912 1 ,090,000 to 2,000,000 

191 3-1 91 G 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 

It IS considoitd bj some that the output (bis xenr mnj leicli 3,o00,000 tons Thero 
are, I believe, gieat aicas of rich land at piesent'unwoikcd, and capital and machinery 
are pouiing into the eountij Theie is Jiltle cloiilit that an import mt factoi is thus 
intincluced which mn-^ have gieat influence on the futuio puce of sugai 


^ (ii) The difftciihip$ in India 

(1) The class of cancs qrownan India 

Roughly speaking, tlioro aie two great sugarcane tracts in India, which difier 
fnndamcntalh nic hist is that in which thick tropical canes can be grown to matuiity 
often as well as in lava oi the West Indies, the second is cntirolj given up to thin 
hauh, fibrous, indigenous varieties, geneiall^ nnsnitecl for the economic production of 
sugar 

The first legion consists of the Peninsula (Madras,, Mjsoie, the lower parts of 
Boinbaj and the Cential Provinces) and, ciirionsl> enough, Assam This is the natural 
sugaicane tiact and is, in tho main, in tho tropics The inclusion of Assam is due to 
Its moist, equable climate, in which it icsemhles, poihaps moie than nn-^ other paif of 
India, the cane conditions of such a tropical Island as Antigua ^ 
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The second legion is extia-tiopical Bengil and Bihai maj be legarded as tiansi- 
tioual, but, after passing the Eajmabal lange ot IIills, a gieat change is noticeable in 
the chaiacter of the fioia and the ciops giown We soon enter the 'svheat region, as 
coitrasted nith that of sugarcane This legion includes the alluvial plains of the Ganges 
and Indus and extends into the noith of the Central Proainces and probably of Bombay 

Non it IS a cuiioub fact, and a constant souice of mjstification to those not conveisant 
ni'.u Indian conditions, that the acreage undei cane in the sugarcane tiact is compara- 
tnely insignificant, and at least 90 per cent of it is to be found in what I have sum- 
inaiily termed the nheat tiact This is one fundamental difiicnlty in any extension 
of sugai making in India I im not piepaied to discuss its causes in detail heie, but 
would meiely suggest that, in the past, nith comparative lack of communications, and 
the presence of haidj indigenous kinds, the need of su^ai or its equivalent gur caused 
the siigaicane to become an integi-al part of the cultivation in North India, whereas the 
smaller populations of the South veie more accessible from outside and had other 
sources of supply in their palm foiests Fuithei-more, iiiigation was necessary there, 
and the expense, genei all's of cultivating the thick tiopical canes, vas out of all piopoition 
gicatei than that of the noithein kinds, and this undoubtedly checked expansion in 
the south 

(2) Comfctitwn luiih gur 

Besides the unsuitable chaiattei of the canes gioun, a second difliculfy in the way 
of extension in the ■svaj' of sugai-making in India is the fact that beyond the importation 
leferrcd to aba\e, sugar is not an essential food of the people They prefer jaggery or 
gur, an extremely impure foim of sugai, nhich cannot, as a rule, be economically used 
os a i-av material for siigu-making The great mass of the sugarcane grown m the 
country is used in the picpaiation of this commodity The jnice is cornfaratively 
vn ifioeted by the fluctuations in the n nrld’s sugar market and the chief factors influencing 
'he extension of cane cultnation aic the goneial mciease in population and the rise in 
the scale of living, the chaiactcr of the season and the puces of such other staples as are 
gronn inteichangeablv uith it The relative profitableness of the conversion of the 
cane luico into gur and sugai has theiofoie to be considered in each tract before any 
decision can bo reached as to the possibility of founding a sugar factory there I am 
not nr a position to discuss this question in its commercial aspects, but would merely 
drau attention to the fact that the contest between the tno pioducts is very unequal 
Gill luakiiig can bo conducted by anyone who has the canes growing, accurate tests 
regaidii g ripeness are unnecessary, no capital is lequiied and the practice can be 
discontinued without loss Sugar-making is a new enteiprise in India, requires large 
lapital rnd the difficult combination of many giowors, can only be instituted after 
considci able preparation and cannot bo discontinued without seiious financial loss 

(3) Si/hf/n man of the land 

These difiiculties arc emphasised by the opinion, general in sugar-making countnes, 
that foi commercial success the enterprise should bo carried on on os large a scale as 
possible A large block of land is needed, so compact as to reduce the heayy carting 
charges to a minimum and the factory should liaye contiol o\ei the fields so that it is 
kept constantly and evenly supplied with the canes In the settled parts of the country , 
the holdings are small, and such sugarcane as is grown is in scattered plots of small 
sire It IS impossible to alienate the land for an enternrise of this kind, and it is 
difficult for any control to be exercised by the factory This is a yeiy impoi-tant difficulty 
and practically rules out large ireas in the sugai canc tract from the possibility of 
sugar-making 

(4) Competition with other crops 

The whole question of obtaining land foi giowing sugarcane will ultimately depend 
on the relative profitableness of the ciops now being grown This will be referred to 
later, but it should bo slated here that this iivalry vanes with the tiact,, paddy being 
a serious rival in the iiiigafed paits of Ihe Peninsula and in pails of Bengal, yute being 
the main iival in the sugai canc land of Bengal and cotton in the Canal tracts of the 
Punjab I'licse crops arc not likely to be displaced and the extension of sugarcane in 
such aieas is theiefoie unlikely 

iiuiumai ising, tlie extension of sugai-niaking in India is handicajiped by the ex- 
tumelv poor charactei of the canes grown, by^ the unequal competition of gur where it 
has V steady md satisfactory market, bv the iclative cost of initiating gur and sugai- 
ni iking, by the extiemo subdivision of the land which renders it impossible to work 
a factor V econoinitally and by the competition of crops already on the land and which 
can lie easily md profitably giown We must fiiin to places where the price of gur 
IS low, wheie the land is not fully settled and where it is possible to introduce a better 
class of fane vaiieties 


(ill) Piospects m-the different Provinces 

I propose now briefly to pass under review the various tracts in India where sugar- 
cane 16 grown, in order to emphasise the fact that each has its owm peculiar difficulties 
and incidentally, to sec in which diiections progress is more likely to be effected. 
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Madia< can grow sugaicnne as well as anjy ^^ol!^gc place in the iiopics 1 he crop 
honevei, lequires irrigation, and thus conies into competition nith otliei imgated crops, 
inainh Tlie latter crop is poiliaps the c isicsl to gioiv in India aUiile sugarcane 

IS one of the most lahorious and dillicult With present prices of paddj atid the 

possibihtc of gioaing moic than one crop in tin jeai, it is not likely that sugarcane 
uill to ain laio-e e\ient icplacc it, c\en nndoi fi-vouiablo conditions Where, Iioneicr, 
laiU quantities of snbtciiaiieau Mater arc asailable, paddj competition is ruled out and 
tho'^matler is less complicated, in that giulcu ciops (those irrigated from wells) also 
require a good deal of 1 ibour Ilagi, gioundnut, cholam niai be legaided as tapmal 
of these These aie the non eompotitois, iiid the sugarcane lias i better chance, esptciallv 
IS the individual fields aic laigc'r As an o\implc of successful nork in sugar-making 
in sucii 1 ti-act 1 uoiild lefer to the sugar factorj at Ncllikuppam in South Arcot 
Here^ uitli a bettei class of cane introduced In the uork of flit Samalkota Goveinment 
Paian, Mitli largo stores of subterranean water and an ea«ih workable soil, sugarcane 
eultnation has 'iiiado gieat stiidc' Bi suit ihle ada.iiues, the distrihution of manure 
ind the abundant sunph of w itei In powerful engines, it has been found possible to 
induce tlie nots to giow laige fields ol sugircanc and hung the canes to the fneton 
But such ircis aic laie iiidcccl in ^Madras incl il has alwa 3 s seemed to me ns if a hit of 
tlio alhninl pliin of the G ingcs had been nisei led in this tract lielwcon the hard led and 
stiff clna soils of the Peninsula The ti“ict is, in fact, composed of the alluMum of 
two inois, the Gadilam and Ponniai and is the ccntie of the ground-nut ciilfiiation in 
India Fiom whit I know of the fondilions prevailing in otlier parts of the Wadi-as 
riesidenci, I do not eonsiclor it likch that inv great c\tension of (he stigarcniio culin i- 
tioii will take place, and the foundation of manv sugar factories appears to be less likoh 
sfil] T liaac dealt with ^Madias ratlici fiilh hecmise it ran grow such good thick cane-, 
and this fact i« eonsfanth laid hold of h\ those who wish to evtend sugar-ninkiiifr in 
India 


Mysore — I am not 'er\ conversant with flu conditions in iff sore, but n goo 1 deal of 
suffarcane u grown there If is not i padda conntif and the population is comparatiaeh 
spiisP The rainfall is not groit and nrigation i» noccssan With the e\tcnsion 
of nugation projoefs'or the cli«coaer\ of subtoiraiieaii water supplies it is not incon- 
ccivible tint svigai factonc- mn he started, hut I would defer to the opinion of the 
Diiectoi of Industries who has I believe, made a special sfiidv of the question 

Bombay — Ilcre the piobloni is ignin entneh dilleronl Tiic competition of paddj 
IS lenioved ENoellortt cane crops are raised on the iicli aolcanic soils, and the ]Uice is 
a on rich in sucrose Yet the aica undci sugarcane is insignificant ivow irrigation pro- 
jects aio nearing completion in iinoctupiecl ti lets and it is expected that a Inigc* pari 
of these aril 1 bo planted avitli sugiicint Whether this is utilised for gur or sugar- 
making will prcsuniahlv clepond on the jirices ruling but it should not be difficult to 
obtain Jaige compact blocf s if thelnltci is decided cn and the capital u >aail>hlc 


The Central Proinucs — These aio on the line of dcniaic itioii between the two grcit 
Migarc ino tracts in India and excellent ciops of thick canes can he grown in the southern 
part of (ho iiea The population is sparse and there is a considerable development 
taking place in opening up now irrigation v oiks ])-^ which considcriblo areas will bo 
available foi'sugarcuu giowiug Thcic is indeed reasonable hope that a great deal 
more sugaicanc will be grown in the near future But the amount grown is at present 
extiemeh smill, the pure of gui is vciv high and flic local Agricultural Depiitment 
do not eonsidci that sngai mnnufirtuie can bo undertiken on the new land in competi- 
tion with gur 

Bengal is a gieat jiaddv -growing countij, but this is chicfij’ in low-hing kind 
unsuited for sugaicanc The lugher land, vvitli sufficient water to do without irrigation, 
is, howevei, fullj occupied bj jutc, which has nothing to fear from competition with 
sugaicanc Good tliick canes can be grown in mnnf parts but, in spite of tlus, the varieties 
are, on the whole, exceodingh poor and piimitnc There is nndoubtedh loom for 
considerable improvement licie, but the Agriciiltuml Bepartmeni is iinclei special difli- 
culties 111 Bengal Tlie population is ver\ dense and I do not think it Iikclv that large 
blocks will he available foi sugarcane growing, even with improved varieties ° 

Assam — The unique n-eograplncal conditions of Assam have ilieadj been lefeired 
to The population is voiv spaisc and ihcie aio large unoccupied iieas in Lowei As'am 
on both sides of the Brahmaputra The unhoaltluness of the country has, I believe, 
improved of late vears, and thcie is some likeliliood of the incioasing masses of Bengal 
pushing their wav into the Assam vallcj An expenment on a la\ge scale has been 
made by Government, to see if these gieat unoccupied atcas can he utilised for the 
growing of sugarcane The first stage in this experiment has now been reached and it 
is evident that with certain piecautions, thick canes can be gro in with great ease over 
large areas of the grass land in Kamnip There are special difficulties in the wav such 
as control of surface watei, absence of communications and scarcity of labour, which 
has to be mtioduced, but tb esc are to all appearance bent ir successfully oyorcomo and 
the prospect is distinctlv encouraging Tliere is a verv laigc amount of land of a 
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natviie sunilai to that on irlucli the farm is jilaced The local puce of {jur, is, I helieie, 
hio-h, but the demand is not escessne, and it seems more probable that the limiting 
factoi ■will be the prices ruling in the gieat Bengal market 

_ Bilinr — The canes in Noith Bihai are the thin indigenous ones common in North 
India, although there are some indications that selected thick canes may be grown 'wita 
adiantage Bihar is, in fact, to some extent a tiansitional region het'ween the gieat 
sugaicane tract in Noith India and the moie tropical area of Bengal and Assam Theie 
aie a mimbei of sugarcane factories uoiking, and tliese I believe aie, in the mam, 
successful I am led to think that this success is largely due to the fact that the 
countij IS one in uliich the Euiopean plantei has -woiked foi many yeais He has 
capital, a ciop is needed to leplace indigo, the people have long been accustomed to 
■work uith him and groiv the crops for his factoiies, he has a certain amount of control 
01 ei the crops giown and, not infrequently, a certain amount of land is attached to the 
factoi y to form a basis foi cidtnation The price of gui, although rathei high at present 
IS, I believe,, as lo^w as anyuheie in India, so that, from the contiguous pait of the 
TJiuted Piovinces, it is sent as fai as the Cential Provinces and the Punjab The 
pressing need in Bihar is, to ni"^ mind, the suitable location of a first class sugai station, 
■where varietal and othei experiments can be instituted with a suitable staft for 
combined ■noik uitli the planters I am told that the local agricultural practices leave 
much to be desired, and the canes certainly need replacing by better vaiieties 

United Provinces and Punjab — The special conditions in Bihai and Assam aie 
absent further noith-west, and the prospects become mcieasingly less satisfactory The 
canes gio^uii are excessivelv thin and fibrous, the yield per acre is small and the 
percentage of sucrose in the ■)uice is often low This would, furthermoie, greatly increase 
the area required foi an up-to-date factory, with an increase in the cost of cartage The 
fields are small and scatteied and the cultivators are unaccustomed to sell their crops 
to a central factoiy I do not think that there is much prospect of instituting sugar 
factones in this region, under present conditions , 

Burma — This Province has been Msited by the Sugarcane Expert for the fiist 
time since the above leport uas uiitten I find that there are large areas in Upper, 
Middle and Lower Buima where thick canes can be quite easily grown I have 
onh met with one indigenous Indian cane and consider it an introduction from 
its botanical charactei either from Natal or Bihar There is any amount of un- 
cultivated land available foi the growth of sugarcane so much so, that there is no 
paid of India which can foi a moment compare with Bunna as a possible place for 
installation of sugar-making factories Communications are over large aieas quite 
good, much better in fact than I had been led to expect The population is, howevei, 
extiemely sparse and labour uill have to be introduced The canes grown, although 
thick aie geiieialh infenor and I am at once sending over half a dozen good varieties 
for then replacement The local Agricultural Department is wholly insufiScient as to 
numbeis and fully employed on useful work and anj steps taken will have to be 
supported by the Government of India I would suggest the starting of a small sugar- 
cane -station in each of the five tracts which I have studied for the acclimatisation of 
Better kinds and a study of the best methods of growing the canes Eveivthing 
connected with the sugarcane in Burma is on an extremely primitive plane, but in 
almost eveiy place I visited its cultivation is being extended 

(iv) Worl, m 'progress 

A great deal of work is beiug cairied out on this crop by difieient Agiicultural 
Departments, but this is scatteied and deals with purely- local problems Two experts 
have been entertained bj the Go-seinment of India, both of whom are located in Provinces 
and under the local authorities A Sugar Engineer is engaged in the United Provinces 
and a Sugarcane Expert in Madras With the work of the former I am not acquamted 
and I propose heie only to deal with the lattei, in that I consider that the fundamental 
problem before India is the improvement of the class of canes grown This rs the problem 
loi the solution of whicli the Cane-breeding Station has been started at Coimbatore 
The main line of work is to replace the local North Indian canes by seedling canes, and 
this, unfortunately, cannot be done in North India because the sugarcane does not 
flower theie Attempts are being ■made to obtain new varieties by crossing thin indige- 
nous canes with thick tropical ones, thus combining useful characters of the two- classes 
Haidj, moderately thin, rich canes aie aimed at, which will grow in Noiih India to 
maturity and be able to withstand the local indifferent treatment at the hands of the 
ivot That such an ideal is not unattainable is shown, in the first place, in that crosses 
have been obtained, although not at piesent in sufficient quantity or sufficientlj studied 
lor distribution and, secondlj , because a trial of such a cross has been rendered possible 
bj woik in lava A seedling cane raised theie was obt-ained-in Madias and foiwaided 
foi Tiial bv the Sugaicane Expeit to Shahjahanpui It was obtained in lava by cioss- 
ing the local “ Chunnee ” of Slialijahanpui with the rich " Cheiibon ” of Java 
It has been tested now for some jears at the Shahjahanpui Farm b^\ Sir Claike, and 
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the accounts lecened hive been aei-j favourable as to its giowth, m that last jeai all 
the available setts (some 9 lakhs in number) vere eagerly taken up by the cultivators 
Anotlier \aiietj was introduced bj the adrice of the sugaicane espeit into the Partab- 
o-aih Farm, and it has rapidly extended until, in the piesent jeai, some hundred acres 
aie undei I’t iieai that place These tuo cases aie gnen as a sample of the uork which 
it IS intended to cairy out when the neu raiieties, being evol\ed at Coimbatore, are 
readj foi distribution Altogethei some 120,000 cane seedlings have been raised at the 
cane-l)ietding station, and it is confidently aiiticipated that, from tunoug these, 
and those still being obtained, it mil be possible to allocate suitable seedlings for 
eveij" pait of India It has been estimated that the lesults of the introduction of new 
and better canes into Madias some yeais ago bj the Samalkota Sugar-station have 
culminated in a gain of Es 25 pei acie, totalling 25 lakhs a yeai If the improvement 
in Noith India leaches the modest sum of Es 5 pei acre, it mil mean ten croips a year 
in the loots’ pockets 

It IS peihaps needless to point out that, if such an improvement can- be brought 
about, the question of sugar-malang in India mil enter on an entirely iien phase The 
puce of gur would be legulated all over the country and probably considerably reduced 
bj"^ the greatei yields obtainable, and theie would be a surplus available, with more 
suitable cane laneties, foi the flotation of sugai-making conceins But the whole 
question has its complications, and I do not think that useful results can be obtained 
with ceitainty, unless a large view is maintained and the work is properly organised 

(v) Foundinq of a Sugar Degarfmenf for India 

For this purpose I would suggest the formation of a small Sugar department for India 
to be placed directly under the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India I 
would indicate some of its objects in the following manner, but it is inevitable that the 
relative importance of the different lines of work would only be clearly understood as 
progress could be reported — 

(1) The collection into one office of the scattered infoimation recorded regarding 
the character of the sugarcane tracts in India, the varieties grown, the methods of 
cultivation and of making the finished product 

(2) The collection of similar information regarding all previous attempts at 
founding sugar factories, with the reasons for their discontinuation 

Much of this information (under 1 and 2) is now to be found in the files of various 
Secretariat and other offices in the Provinces, but it is not available, and it is desmable 
to get it together, collate it and, doubtless in some cases to publish it in book form or 
otherwise, to serve as a basis for future work 

(3) A'continuation of the work on improving the class of canes growing in different 
paits of the country 

(4) An organised investigation into the local practices of gur-making throughout 
the countrj , with the object of introducing improvenlents according to the local con- 
ditions 

(5) A special study of the possibility of starting a sugar-making industry in the 
laiious tracts vhere sugaicane is giown 

For such a department to be effective I would suggest the attachment of the follow- 
ing experts — 

(1) A factory expert He should be thoioughh icqiiainted with the conditions- 
in India as regards factory work, labour difficulties, general cultivation and the use of 
by-products It would be an advantage if he had a working knowledge of the factories 
and plantations in J ava, where the conditions are somewhat similar to those in India 

(2) An Engineer for the study of existing installations and the preparation of 
new models and combinations for gur and sugai-making 

(3) A chemist for the study of the cane juice and fibre, to conduct ripening tests 
and manuTial experiments, and to assist in the factory work 

(4) An Agriculturist, whose main duty would be to study the local conditions of 
soil and climate as affecting the need of irrigation and drainage, the proper times for 
planting and reaping and the relative periods of growth in different tracts 

(5) A Botanist, for the study of the numerous varieties existing, the transference 
of varieties from place to place and theiaising of new seedling canes for each tract 

Such a depaitment would, at the outset, be largely engag'ed in collecting material 
already existing in the country, so as to gain experience as to the proper lines for work 
It should therefore be in close touch', consultatively, with the Provincial 'Departments 
of Agriculture interested ^n the crop, and should be prepared to assist and further any 
work now being carried on by advice or in any other way Where local effort is con- 
"ideied insufficient, it should inaugurate plantations or experiments on its own initiative, 
but I would specially desire that local efforts should be encouraged, because the cfficers 
on the spot will of necessity have the most reliable fiist hand information as to the 
conditions and possibilities of their tract The work at present being conducted on sugar 
and the sugaicane is scattered and, foi the best results to be obtained I feel siiie that 
at needs to be organised under one head 
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Note on other questions connected with the organisation of technical and 
scientific departments 

From what I have said regarding the Agricultural Department in India it will not 
be surprising that I am oi the opinion that the foundation and development of industrial 
and technical research departments, allowing for variations in character in special 
cases, should, on general piinciples, be gradual at fiist, according to special individual 
needs, and not, from the start, fitted into a general scheme If a large sum of money 
is voted for the establishment of a new department and it is started de novo, there is 
little doubt in mj mind that there will be a good deal of waste of time and monej 
before it settles down into profitable and safe lines Instances can easilj be selected in 
the history of the Agricultural Department given above, and other cases will doubtless 
occur to the Members of the Commission This fault is the natural result of a lack of 
careful detailed groundwork beforehand and accurate Icnowledge of the conditions 
which it IS desired to improve If, for instance, more time had been aaailable for the 
foundation of the Central Agiicultural Research Institute for India, I do not think 
that it would have been located at Pusa, and I consider that the money spent m the 
building of some of the Provincial Agp:icultural Colleges might have been more economic- 
ally spent in an increase in the work carried on by district officers 

There are thus two entirely different methods of founding Research Institutes 
(i) Commencing in a small v ay, with a few experts, dealing with a few carefully 
selected subiects If progress is made it will be along safe bnes, and, once it has begun, 
advances will be cumulative, and it will soon be necessary for a larger scheme to be ini- 
tiated There is every likelihood then that such schemes will develop along sound lines 
But there is, at present, a great difficulty here, of which I am fully aware Much will 
depend on continuity of policy under different individual members of Government res- 
ponsible for the department, and it will often, be difficult to allocate funds just when they 
are needed for expansion When the Agricultnral Department in India was started some 
ten years ago I pointed out the danger of this building from above downwards, but was 
at once told that if we did not prepare big schemes we should not get the money There 
were at that time ample funds for disposal and the Government of India was prepared 
to earmark a considerable annual subsidy foi each Province, provided that a suitable 
scheme was presented, and if! we did not each of us) rise €o the occasion with a big scheme 
I was told that we should be permanently crippled 

(ii) For' a large scheme to be sketched out, the details of which would be filled in 
later The advantages and disadvantages of this have already been given Money 
would thus be secured, but it would be more or less a matter of chance as to whether 
this could be profitably employed in the absence of expenence, only to be gained by 
the successes or failures of a smaller affair 

There is no doubt that there is abundant room for an enormous expansion of scientific 
work in India and that this will add greatly to the resources of the country, but, for 
the best results, I believe that new enterprises should be started on a small scale and 
the greater development should, in almost all cases, only be attempted after the section 
has justified its existence by sound spade work This will obviously depend, in the 
first instance, on a settled policy on the part of Government for the allocation of funds 
whenever they are needed for expansion, and this is perhaps the main factor in the 
situation Money is not always available, and, this being so, a reserve fund should be 
started and held inviolate for future needs 

The linking up of the different sections of industrial research will, as a natural 
corollary, come at a later time, and I am not in favour generally of the foundation of 
large central institutes, at the outset The conditions in different parts of Indm vary so 
widely that it is often essential to study them on the spot, and any number of visits 
iiom such a centralised institute will not equal the intimate local knowledge which is 
often necessary before progress can be made I may jierhaps be excused for again 
drawing an example fiom the local Madras Department of Agriculture After some 
eight years’ work in a small way, the results obtained were analysed by Government 
and iff was decided that it was time for a step onwards Drawing on our experience, we 
pointed out that there was greater need of increased district work than m the increase 
in specialists, and a new scheme was evolved by which Government allocated between 
two andj three laldis a year for new salaries alone for this section of the work It is not 
likely that a fuither step will be taken for a number of years, in fact, until the results 
of this expansion are fully studied It is to my mind not improbable that the next 
move may be for more experts to deal with the problems which will be presented by this 
further minute study of the country’s conditions, but we have at present settled down 
to fill m the details of the new expansion and give it a faiff trial 

The question on the co-ordination of research so as to prevent possible overlappmg 
may be discussed here This, is seems to me, will vary according to the nature of the 
subject and the stage-of development 
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The only body that I know of which is concemed with this aspect of scientific woik 
IS the Board of Scientific Advice Its members are, natnnllj, the executive heads of 
the aarious Government depaidments engaged in any scientific woik in India I doibt 
aera much whethei it has had any influence in the mattei As fai as I can see it is, 
at present, mainly concerned with the collection into one aoliime of the summaiised 
results of each y ear’s scientific work in the different Government departments This is 
a useful publication and peihaps it is as well that the eneigies of the Board are confined 
to its pioduction', for I do not see in what way it can be of any other seiwice 

In a well organised and numerous department dealing with the whole of India, 
such as the Boiest Department, it is possible that unnecessaiy dupliwition of woi]>. might 
occur, but theie is surely an efficient machineiy foi the allocation of definite ineces 
of woik to specially selected officers and preventing any unnecessary oveilappmg The 
Agiicultural Department consists of sepaiate units and theie is no such machinery 
But, with the comparatively small number of officers engaged and the vast field for 
(heir woik, the question does not acquiie the same importance It has, howevei, aiisen, 
and was discussed by the Boaid of Agiiculture when meeting at Coimbatore It was the 
almost unanimous opinion of the Board that no attempt should be made at preventing any 
such possible overlapping and, indeed, that, considering the diveise conditions of the 
diffeient provinces of the country, it would be a positive advantage for officers to attack 
similar problems, as any disadvantages uould be more than counterbalanced( by obtaining 
results bearing on the same subject undei different conditions 

I consider it undesirable to appl} any general lule, but that each subject should 
be Lonsideied on its meiits Generally speaking, overlapping as it is called, should be 
encouraged My own experience, as an officer engaged in studjang a single subject in 
alL parts of India, is that every bit of work done on my subject by independent Provincial 
officers IS of value to me, and I would gladly see a great increase in the number of 
workers, even although I have not the least control over the character of the work done 
One of my greatest difficulties is the lack of direct first hand, knowledge of the crops and 
their characters in the different Provinces, and I gladly welcome any piece of work 
produced on my subject 

Even if a special problem is attacked by two independent officeis m different 
institutes, I regard it as piobable that the value of the lesults obtained 
will be greatly increased by the confirmation or ciiticism thus obtained, and I 
am stiongly of opinion that, in the vast majority of cases, no restraint should be put 
upon any worker desirous of attaclnng any problem of importance But, as I have said 
before, cases must be judged on their merits, and no general rules should be attempted 

I regard it as of increasing importance that facilities should be extended for officeis 
engaged in scientific work in this country to study methods practised elsewhere It is 
inevitable that the experience gained after a few years’ residence in India mil alter 
tlieii outlook as regards the conditions, and the character of the problems to be attacked 
In m my cases, also, new lines of work are suggested by Government, of which the 
officer Jiab no experience This has been lecognised by Government and detailed lules 
have been laid down on the subject I do not consider that these rules will tend to 
encourage men to take study leav e, in that they are penalised financially It is perhaps 
more important that such visits to foieign countiies should be made eaily in theu 
service, say after three or foul years’ work, and the principle of only allowing half-pay 
vrith a subsistence allowance which will barely covei his out-of-pocket expenses and in 
certain cases will certainly not do so, mil usually make it impossible, foi financial 
reasons, foi an officer to avail himself of the privilege It must be remembered that in 
the early years of his service he is at the, bottom of his scale of pay, and lialf-pay undei 
these conditions is such a handicap that all leave is carefully avoided While on duty , 
I maintain that an officer should have highei pay than when on fuilough and, if this 
duty entails heavy extra expenses, as will be the case if he visits other countries than 
England, that a suitable allowance should be granted according to the cost of living in 
the country visited In making these recommendations, I would emphasise the point 
of view , not that the granting of study leave is a privilege to the officer concerned, but a 
permanent gain to Government in the character of his work, and that, such being tie 
case, such terms should be granted as to encourage officers to avail themselves of it 
The existing rules are extremely exacting and it seems piobable that an officei with 
leave due to him will choose to use such leave and proceed with his study, in preference 
to submitting himself to be tied down as he would be iinder the existing rules 

The founding of reference libraries is a matter of very serious importance to 
technical departments in India I have no experience excepting that gained from the 
library of the Agricultural' Department in Madras, of which I had charge at one time A 
great number of books have been added during recent years but, in many subjects, there 
are very considerable gaps, I would point out that 'the founding of a library does not 
only depend on the readiness of Government to buy books Mtich will depend on the 
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■voliintai-y -nork of officeis in special sections, and it often happens that such have their 
jinaato libraries, and haie little 'dnect concern in, fitting- out that of the department 
While the scale of periodicals received is on a generous scale, the addition of up-to-date 
volumes on special subjects leaves much to be desiied 

But there is a moie important aspect of the question, which is usuallj lost sight of 
The immediate contiol of librarj' has been voluntarily taken bj^ one of the experts, who 
IS V erj’- fully employed in his own section Under him it is in charge of an ordinary clerk 
The result of this is that progress in arranging and adding to the half-formed library is 
slow ind spasmodic New books are sometimes urgently needed, and the plan usuall-y 
adopted in such cases is for the oflScei desiring them to prefer to puichase them himseff 
to submitting to the inevitable delays in obtaining sanction and purchasing them in 
the usual official way I think that this state of things could le largely remedied by 
placing a fuilj qualified scientific assistant in the library, the attachment of a clerk 
vvith unscientific knowledge having proved itself unsatisfactoiy in many respects The 
woik in a technical library of any size cannot be properly undertaken by an ordinary 
cleik A scientific head should be able to piepaie analyses of the contents of peiiodicals, 
subject ind pamphlet catalogues and so forth, all of which are essential, if the various 
experts are to make full use of the libraiy, without the expenditure of much tune and 
laboui in huntmg up references' 

ify knowledge of this is not extensive, but I have followed its course with interest The Indim Saienoo 
and have from tlie first done all in my power to make it a success I regarded it from two 
mam points of view In the first place, with the increasing departmental publications, 
there was little done to interest the general public in science, and, m the second, the 
gieat predominance of scientific work in these publications was written bj Europeans , 
they do not appeal to offer any easy medium for work by Indians 

(1) The mam function of the Indian Science Congress is, in my 
opinion, that of interesting public opinion m the importance of scientific 
woik In this respect I would compare it with the Biitish Association, at 
any rate m the period during which I used to attend its meetings (some 
twenty-five jears ago) It is a purely unofficial body and its work is entirely voluntary 
The British Association has no executive powers, depending solely for its influence on 
generally impressing the public I would therefore entrust the Indian Science Congress 
with no powers and keep it rigidly unofficial There is no doubt that it has been 
thus far greatly helped by official recognition, but I look forward to the time when 
this will no longer be necessary 

(2) The second point is an exceedingly interestmg one, in that it brings up the 
question as to whether the native of this country is adapted for research Hitherto it 
has been fiound necessary toi engage Europeans for most of the ^appointments which carry 
with them the need for research, and by far the bulk of the work is done by them It 
has been held by some that, under this regime, there is little chance of the Indian 
developing a scientific bent and, if he does, that he stands little chance of getting into 
print I looked forward to the Indian Science Congress, being purely voluntary and 
unofficial, as a means by which this question as to the adaptability of the Indian mind 
for leseaich could be solved, and mcidentallj , that it would offoid the means whereby the 
Indian worker would be encouraged to make the first flights, which are always the most 
difficult On looking over the lists of papers, without in any way judging of their 
relative value, I think that the Congress has more than justified its existence from this 
point of view alone The papers aie almost equally divided between Indian and Euro- 
pean workers, and the former should be encouraged to the utmost to improve the type 
of papers they have contributed Of course, it must be remembered that the European 
experts employed by Government are largely ruled out, in that they are usually alreadj"- 
too fully 'occupied to find time for writing papers* for the Congress, and that most of then 
work finds its natural loutlet in their departmental journals, but this is not altogether a 
bad thing, if it encourages independent work on the part of their assistants, and the 
result of the Congress’s work in this respect will doubtless be of great ultimate assistance 
in the advancement of science in India 

Any identification with Government Departments is to be avoided and those subjects 
should in my opinion receive the greatest help where the Indian writers piedominate 
Thus they have made Ethnography peculiarly their own and have made a good show in 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany and Geology There are very few Indian papers in Zoology 
and Agriculture has been practically left untouched by them, showing that this subject" 
has had special departmental encouragement I doubt as to the wisdom of including it 
in the papers^ read before the Congress ’ 

I regard the Congress as mamly of use for the encouragement of those workers 
who have not their own means of publication, and this will include many professors in 
Colleges Their work should be encouraged for, in the past, it has been all too common 
for them to be content with their professional duties, often heavy enough, and much 
useful work has been lost to the country , * 
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1 do not tliink that anything can he done to increase the usefulness of this Association, 
but X would gladly see a gradual discontinuance of official help in all directions, provided 
that the movement shows itself able to become established without this help As 
industrial development proceeds, and new workers enter the field, doubtless the Congress 
will enlarge its borders, but therp should be no discouragement of purely scientific 
papers 
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Weitten Evidence 

India IS a country possessing gieat possibilities for the development of industries 
agricultural or otherwise Its wealth should be measured by its capacity to produce 
raw materials It has plenty of capital but it is scattered and shy It meiely requires 
to be concentrated and organised Its people are possessed of natural intelligence 
not in any way inferior to other nations, but it remains dormant and requires to be 
stimulated and led into useful channels 

At present the country is industrially behind many countries by several decades, 
and unless it is proposed to make heroic efforts it uill not be possible for it to overtake 
them The Governments in India mean well and want to do much but are handicapped 
in the adoption of necessary policy on account of the importance of Imperial interests 
of the Home Government which are affected by international considerations Hence 
all efforts made in India have necessarily to proceed on lines of least res*tance 
Then there is also the question of agricultural industry which must for ever remain 
predominant in India Any other industry started or developed should be so regulated 
that it does not injunously affect the agricultural industry lest it should give nse to 
many social problems which are now happily absent in India but are convulsing many 
European and other countnes where agriculture plays a subordinate part to other 
industries 

Keeping the above facts in view, I beg to offer my opinion on the questions raised 
by the Commission 

I wanted to raise capital for the improvement of the Spinning Mill at Koilpatti 
but could not succeed ‘Private capitalists hesitate on account of previous failure 
while the rules of the Madras (Piesidency) Bank do not permit of lending or advancing 
money on the security of buildings and machinery of the miU 

Eor small industries,, capital is ordinarily available from private money lenders 
and “ funds ” (credit societies worked on co-operative principles) I have experience 
as a director and shareholder in some of these “ funds ” Por big industries, company 
foimation under the Indian Companies Act where a few capitalists play an important 
part IS the mam source from which capital is drawn 

The capital so raised is generally sufficient only to meet the mitial outlay on 
buildings and machinery and plant Eor working exuenses capital is raised by borrow- 
ings chiefly from the Presidency Bank on the security of joint and several promissory 
notes of two or more persons unconnected with each other in general partnership and 
to some extent from private money lenders Deposits of surplus money are very 
seldom made in industrial businesses Debentures of the Indian industrial concerns not 
recognised by Government are not popular The result is that persons on whose 
security money is obtained from banks have to be shown special concessions and paid 
commissions in addition to interest payable to the Bank, etc , on borrowed capital at 
rates which are notffixed but which fluctuate from time to time according to the condition 
of the money market These conditions imposed at the very outset seriously hamper 
the success of the industry This is my experience 

In the piesent state of this part of the country, co-operative societies aie bound 
to lemain mainly credit societies including as one amongst their objects, assistance to 
small industries In this way cottage industries such as weaving, oil pressing, etc 
peculiar to the localities in which the societies are situated are encouraged and have 
pioved complete success 

Co-operative societies should be encouraged wherever there is scope for the develop- 
ment of cottage industries on a large scale, such as weaving in Conjeeveram, Mayavaram, 
Tinnevelly, oil pressing in Cuddalore, pottery in Panrutti and so on The organisa- 
tion of these societies should be decided on the peculiarities of the locality and its 
people One thing required in common for al] such societies is that Government should 
recognise them each in the manner it deserves 
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Tlias (1) to lemove the difficulties lu laismg capital, (2) to relieie industries from 
the conditions by -which thej are hampered, and (3) to encourage the establishment ot 
eo-opeiative societies and assist them, the remedy appears to lie mamly in the establish- 
ment of a Government Central Industrial Bank lor each province uith branches at 
necessary centres The Presidency Bank has enough to do and more, and the method 
in -uhich it IS financed lendeis it unsuitable for the encouragement of the establishment 
of industries and their development The mode of financing the Industrial Bank 
must be such that, should the bank in cari’jing out the business entrusted to it -which 
must be on lines difierent from those prescribed for the Presidency Banks,, by any 
chance incur loss it may onlj in the last lesort fall on the general revenues 

I have had some experience as a Revenue Officer, of fiiiancial aid by Government 
in the construction of wells and pui chase of cattle and seed by the lyots, and the 
supplj of yarn to -weavers during famine 

I consider that of the several methods of Government aid eniimeiated under ques- GoTernmont 
tion 5, (a) the grant of loans and (h) the supply of machinery and plant on the hire, assmtanco 
purchase system are the best and may be made a permanent feature of the Government’s 
irdustrial policy The other methods may he required from time to time in helpmg 
pait cular or individual concerns Special Government control may not be -welcome 
and may stultify the very object of the aid Submission of periodica] returns for 
information as is now enforced by banking agencies, and audit of accounts and inspec- 
tion of the premises and machinery as in the ease of non-aided companies and factories, 
followed by advice on technical and business matters appear to be sufficient as safeguards 
If however the directors of any aided industry at any time find it necessary that the 
working of the concern must be taken up under direct Goveniment management or 
brought under some sort of Government control, their application may be granted on 
such terms and conditions as may be found suitable to the exigencies of the case 

Even in respect of an enterprise not receiving any form of Government aid, the 
Government should exercise paternal care and keep themselves informed of its condition 
and progress through the Inspector of Eaetories or the District Magistrate who is now 
required to inspect it periodically, and should give the proprietors timely warning 
and advice telling them, if necessary, the assistance which the Government are prepared 
to give to it to set right matters 

Q 15-16 — I have personal knowledge of the benefits received by the spinning Techmosl eid 
industry from the research conducted by the Government Agricultural Department in 
the matter of cotton 

Q 17 — ^The loan of Government experts may be made to private firms and com- 
panies on the same terms as loan of Government officials is given to land-holders and 
Native States under the Foreign Service Rules (Civil Service Regulations) 

Q 18 — There should be no restriction on the publication of the results of researches 
made by a Government paid expert while attached to a private business if the publica- 
tion will be for the good of the country This must be made a condition precedent to 
the loan of a Government expert If the private concern had meurred expenditure 
on this account it must be compulsoiily purchased by Government 

Q 19-20 — ^Whenever there is an improvement made in connection with any form Demonstration 
of industry which it is not possible to learn without demonstration, the duty of demon- faotones 
stiation may be undertaken by Government 

Q '25-27 — India’s natural resources are almost unlimited and any knowledge that snryeys for 
may exist now will have to be supplemented by further surveys from time to time industrial purposes 
Any technical survey should be preceded by the collection of information by Govern- 
ment officials of the Revenue, Forest and other departments who during their tours 
have discovered the existence of any source of law products useful for industries 

Q 28-33 — I have not had experience of commercial museums or purely industrial commercial 
exhibitions, but I have heard it said that except in the matter of some of our cottage museums 
industries which cannot be supplanted by machinery worked by po-nei, they expose our 
weakness and assist other enterprising people to capture oui markets Every Indian 
shop where the products of minor and unorganised industries are sold, is an exhibition 
in itself 

Q 34 — I have heard it from my European friends that the absence of Indian trade T^ade 
representatives in Great Britain is a great disadvantage to the success of Indian trade representatives. 

Q 37-38 — It will be useful if Govefrnment departments which use imported Government 
articles publish list of these articles The rules relating to the purchase of stores by patronage 
Government departments have undergone many changes in recent years that it appears 
unnecess' vj to make further changes at present ' 

Q 41-43 — ^I do not think that the land policy of Government has been found to policy 
have checked industrial development The Land Acquisition Act, as it is, cannot help 
private companies to acquire lands for their purposes through Government agency 
unless their concerns are such as to allow the puhhc to use their work like the Railway 
and Canal companies The Madras Estates Land. Act seems almost to prevent any 
acquisition by companies of land for industnal purposes even by private arrangement 
in proprietary villages The two Acts may be amended suitably It -will be a useful 
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and -salnaUe ioim of aid if Goveinmeut cm pioiide land foi selected industiial cou- 
ceins fiee of cost oi free of rent, or on fai curable lent foi a term of jears on condition 
that the nork shall be executed iiithin a stated time and maintained in pi open order 
ihe Couiv of "Wards may he authon=cd to stait industnes whenevei they have 
sviipluses m any estate instead of handing them oiei in full to the naid on the 

lendition of ms estate '' , . i i c 

0 44-45 experience of the measuies adopted in tlie Ginning and bpinmng 

I'acto'iy at Jfoilpatti leads me to suggest the folloning as steps calculated to improve 

the laboiueis’ e&ciency and skill ~ , , o . , . , , 

(1) Building of huts in close proximitj to the factoij foi the accommodation of 

the labourers 

(2) PioMsion of light lefiesliment to half timers 

(3) Giiing bonus on the excess nork turned out over the minimum fixed 

(4) Giant'of holidays at times in addition to those allowed by the statute 

(5) Making unskilled labouiers to noik jointly with skilled labonieis 

(6) Promotion to higher pay of such that show efficiency and skill 
Notwithstanding all the aboie prinleges and concessions in force, theie is jet a 

tendencj'^ on the paid of the laboureis to scamp woik This is due to a want of sense 
of dutj caused by the nantof any Lind of moral training We are trying to introduce 
steps foi the imparting of tins training and as a first step have started a school foi 
oui half timers uhere they are gnen elementaiy lessons in the thiee R ’s I consider 
thit the aboie measures aie sufficient foi general adoption Por the ginning and 
spinning industry in which I have had experience, the institution of Provident Punds 
will do good 

Q 46 48 -^My experience in training apprentices is limited to Poilpatti Pactory 
and home industiies The training obtained is good enough for piactical puiposes, 
and can he rendered moie efficient with some theoietical tiaining added to it Such 
theoietical tiaining iiith practical comses is given in some of the industiial schools 
now established in seveial places in tins Presidency The best way to develop and 
co-ordinate the two sj stems is to compel oi induce students tiamed in industrial schools, 
either aided or un-aided to attach themselves to some factorj' workshop, or appioved 
uorkmen as appi entices Even during the training period, the students may be taken 
on excursions to visit factories, etc , which can he arianged with the permission of the 
ow nets thereof , 

Q 49 — We are having a daj school foi short time emploj'ees of oui factorj’’ who 
are worked on the three hours shift system This school is situated close to the mill 
This has moved a veij great success and has also added in a way to the efficiency of 
their work at the factory I have no expeiience of night schools But such schools 
cannot help all short time employees unless they live within easj' reach of the school 
The development of schools wull depend upon the amounts which the factory owners 
aie willing to spend and which the Government can afford to aid them with The 
scope IS unlimited 

Q 50 — The industiial schools in this Piesidency are under the control of the Pir- 
ecloi of Public Instruction who is the head of the Department of Education This 
I think, IS as it ought to he Industrial education cannot be improved without the aid 
of geneial education The Department of Industries need have no control over these 
schools financially but may be allowed to prescribe the curriculum of studies to be 
adopted in such schools and to inspect them and advise on matters professional 

Q 51 — For the tiaining of supervismg and technical staff such as- supervisois 
and managers the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay may be taken as 
a model and an institution similar to it may he established at Madras I believe there 
18 already a proposal to this effect 

^ 52 — "When an expert of a private film is selected by ihe Government to study 
conditions and methods of other countries he maj be given the same privileges allowed 
to Goiernment Scientific and Technical experts (see question 77) 

Q 53 — Whenever any Government assistance is given to private firms, it must 
always he made a condition precedent to the grant of such assistance, that technical 
experts deputed by Government should be Gained in such factories The circum- 
stances and conditions must necessarily vaij with the natuie of the training to be 
given and the time necessary 

^ 54-55 — In the Madras Presidencj the provisions of the law requiring qualifi- 
cation for an engineer in charge of a prime mover are not yet brought into force 
Dniformitv in the standard of examinations for technical engineers held in the various 
provinces is desirable, and Government will do well to take measures in this diiection 
At present persons possessed of certificates granted by the Bombay Boilei Regulation 
examination rules are utilised by such Madras factories as desire to have expert men 
in their service The absence of a rule lequiring qualification recognised by Government 
for an engineer befoie he is put m charge of a prime, mover, is an anachionisni too 
glaring to be criticised I think it is high time that the piovisions of the law on this 
subject weie put into force in the Madias Piesidency 
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Hieie IS a Diiector of Industries besides a Diiectoi of Agiicultuie for Madi-is Offiml 
Both these offices me occupied bj officei's of the Indian Cnil beiiice Thej maj be 
termed non-expeit officials These two directors have for then assist ints oi suboidiiiates 
tiained expeits I doubt if any of the latter is a business-maii As directois haae 
to take a long lange Men fioin the production of the raw inateiial to the consumption 
of the finished pioduct, thej must be men possessed of gieat administiatne talent 
An expert oi a business man is a specialist and moies within a ceitain gioove and he 
develops great efficiency uhen lie is supported bv an expeiienced administratne head 
The Director of Industries should tiaacl and visit industrial centies not only in India 
but also in other continents A Director assisted by expeits and businessmen is all 
that seems lequiied for the present A Board of Industries oi an Advisory Boaid foi 
each province seems unnecessary If the Directors of the different provinces meet in 
•conference once a year oi so, no separate form of machinery need be devi'ed to correlate 
then separate activities 

Q 77 — Government technical and scientific expeits should be ciicouiaged to study Study of toroign 
conditions and methods in other countries by the grant of stud'^ leave, honoriiiums, “ethods 
and, in cases where necessary, then travelling expenses 

Q 78 — It IS very necessary that a library of technical and scientific works of Beferenco hbranee 
reference should be established at some centre, and all industrial concerns invited to 
become members of it Much difficulty' is at present experienced for want of a consulting 
library 

Factory' Inspectors employed at present not bemg experts are not in a position 
to give professional advice duiing their inspections The woik which is at present 
done by' them may' be efficiently performed by' the District Magistrate, who is ex-offlcio 
Ir specter, and his assistants It is imperative that a Foctory Inspector should be 
■" exjieit ” and be relieved of the drudgery' of 3 or 4 inspections a year of each 
factory which under piesent regulations reduces him to the position of a fault finder 
He must be able to do substantial good to the industries even though his visit miay be 
limited to one in each year 

The piopagation of up to date knowledge on commerce and industry remains v Commeroial 
desideratum Whatever information is available should be made known at once, if it intelligence 
IS to be of use, both in English and Vernaculars by means of special monographs and 
leaflets widely ciiculated with Goveininent Gazettes Industrial concerns and nevvs- 
papeis may be advised to register then addresses and may be supplied with copies of the 
publications 

Hallway' freights form an important factor in the making or unmaking of big Umlway freights 
industrial concerns I had a grievance in respect of railway freight foi coal and cotton 
which was howevei recently removed by the Railway' Company at the instance of the 
Director of Industries Railways, whether managed by' the State oi by' companies, 
should legulate their freights on specific goods consigned to particular localities or 
even particular industiial concerns of sufficient magnitude and importance to deserve 
public 01 Government support, so that the success of the industrv may be piesei'ved 
from injury by foreign competition 

I have no complaints to make legaiding competition by jail industries Jail oompehtion 

I have been actively concerned in ginning and spinning industries So far as General 
ginning is concerned I do not think that any' sjiecia] encouragement is required to 
•develon it As regaids spinning, there are intricate problems to solve As cotton 
IS used for purposes othei than the manufacture of cloth, its price does not at times 
co-ordinate with the price of yarn Japan’s competition is becoming moie and more 
pronounced every' day, and unless Government and" its legislature render help it 
thieitens to imperil Indian industry The shipping freight for cotton from India to 
-Jajian went down to Rs 17 per ton net in 1916 as the result of an agreement between the 
spinners and the ship-owners of Japan This is the rate the South Indian Railway 
charge for a distance of about 225 miles even at the reduced concession rate 

The Indian Factories Act restrict the working of textile factories to 12 hours a 
day while in Japan, mills work both day and night and their working hours average 
over 20 hours a day There the Government help spinners with subsidies and guarantee 
good dividends These concessions enable Japanese merchants to raise the puce of 
Indian cotton and to sell their cotton goods cheap to the detriment of the Indian spin- 
ners On the other hand, from the point of view of the agricultural industiy the 
Japanese competition has proved a real blessing to this country and has given stimulus '' 

to cotton cultivation It will be suicidal to stop it in the present state of transition 
through which cotton cultivation is passing in this country The position is thus 
perplexing, and the means by which the spinners’ difficulty' may possibly be minimised, 
if not altogether removed, is for the Indiali Governments to provide to Indian spinners 
and weavers the same measures of relief which the Japanese Government affords 
her industries 'and thus 'neutralise the effect of Japanese competition in cotton goods 
Japan has got ofhei markets than India for her cotton goods, and hence the remedy above 
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proposed mil pot interfere -mtli tlic cultivation and mproiement of cotton m this 
conntrj' and mil at tlie same time help to develop tlie spinning and weaving industiy 

tkiS^f piopcr investigation is made it will lie found that claj suitable 
to m^ e uhat is known as “ China cKj ” which is an imported article at present maj be 
discovered Having met with such a claj 111 Panruti, Cuddalore district^ I mentioned 
the fact to the firm of Harayanosnami Najudu L Sons at Nellikiippam who after ex- 
periment supplied me with a quantitj of China clay manufactured by them It was 
inferior to the impoited clay but the firm informed mo that thej could imprme it after 
they were able to get the required machinery 
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That India is far behind other countiies in the world in icspect of induslriai 
progress is a patent fact That India offers a fertile field foi foreign exploitation is an 
established truth too India is in an unfortunate position 111 that hei sons hare no 
knowledge of convcitiug her raw materials into finished products, with which nature has 
endow ed hoi most bounteously, and that she has, therefoio, to look to the foreign agencies 
to vend her raw products One other feature, sadder than anj thing else, is that she 
receiies finished products in exchange foi her law ones and that the value of the foimer 
far cNceeds that of the latter One cannot deny that this is a great dram upon her 
wealth How long can a countrj submit itself to such a dinin and how long can its 
wealth stand? Under the ciicumstances, it is a good aiigui'j that the Goiernment has 
talmn up the question and instituted this Commission to diagnose the causes that have 
led to the industrial degeneration of the country and to suggest remedies therefor 

To this industrial torpor, the people and the Government have alike contributed 
The people have been selfish and contented thcmsches with aery meagre earnings neem- 
ing from the consenatne class of trades and piofcssions Ther have paid little attention 
tu the development of industiies and thej hate with nudity , taken the pait of middlemen 
between the foieign supplioi and the local consumoi Tlie masses lacl- education and 
those that hate received education have had little 01 no grounding in applied sciences 
Men that have received higher education hare taken to learned piofessions and until they 
found the atenues foi those professions oithei over-crowded 01 closed to them, 
thej’^ had not rememhered that “Labour is Honor” Then, again, people hare no 
union amongst themselves and do not co-operate rvith each other Individualism 
plays the largest pait Indian money is very shy The investment of capital ou 
machinery is very commonly considered as a waste There is no mutual confidence 
between the capitalist and the trained worker The capitalist poisons himself with the 
belief that monej is omnipotent and the trained man languishes that monoj is not at his 
command On the rvhole, all along the people hare been contending themselves with 
rvhit came into their hands, without giving serious thought to tho uplift of the industiial 
condition of the countiy 

The Government on its pari has been assiduous with tho administration of the 
country and devoted little or no time to its industiial regeneration It has not provided 
the people with schools foi industiial tiaimng It has not seen that free and compulsory 
primaiy education given to the masses and tho establishment of institutions for impartino- 
scientific education on practical lines aro the prime factors 111 the welfare of a country 
socially , "oliticalL , industrially and commerciallj 

There has been no financial help of any magnitude to nerv 01 existing 
industries such as Germany and Japan rendered to their peoples In attribut- 
ing these causes I hare not lost sight of the slow awakening that has 
come both to the people and the Government But I believe that neither the people 
nor the Goreniment had adequately giasped the situation until the war came and 
bestired them to moie severe thinking The war, in spite of its ludo aspects, has 
had one benefit The indolent have been made active and eveiy country has been 
obliged to take a survey of its position Countiies such ns America and* Japan are 
benefitting fully by the rvar The existence of some industries long before the war hioke 
out, the availability of capital and expert knowledge and the financial and other helps 
of the Governments concerned have enabled the above countries to consolidate tho 
existing industries and build up new ones under the favourable circumstances created 
by the war Whereas, India has lagged behind and ,is still engaged in the survey 
The slow awakening h<as to be quickened theiefore and practical work commenced in the 
immediate future in as many directions as possible 
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In the first place, confidence must be cieated between tbe people and the Govein- 
ment They must feel together aud act together Unfortunately there are some 
factors which ha%e estranged the people from the Government and made the former to 
suspect the motive of the Government in relation to industries The maintenance of 
an excise duty on Indian mill made cotton products and the recent enhancement of the 
same are directly opposed to the eftoit of the Government towards industrial develop- ^ 
ment It is an anomaly vhich should be removed at the earliest opportunity Last year, 
the Indian Government purchased wheat and indigo in India for the English Govern- 
ment The same solicitude should have prompted the former to acquire through the 
En^ish Government some dyes at least for the Indian dyers The want of such 
solicitude was keenly felt by the dyers Then, the uant of check on the import of dyed 
yarns, especially 20s, 26s, and 40s Turkey red, created much heart burning Tlie 
dyers expected that at least that portion of the dyes used in dyeing yarns to be exported 
to India, could be acquired for them in order to keep tlmir industry going They were 
batfied in then expectation aud they rushed to the conclusion that the Government 
did not sympathise with them They still consider that their industry is assailed by 
the English djei On matteis like these the Government ought to bestow their 
attention and meet the people’s wishes 

The Government must make piimaij' education free and compulsory and extend 
elementary instiuction in chemistry in schools so that the cbuntry may produce a race 
of chemists Many centres must be cieated foi imparting technical and scientific 
education Everj high school and eveiy college must provide industrial instruction 
to the students,, so that they may not look to the Government alone for a }ob oi commer- 
cial houses, to rot there life-long as clever and leliable book-keepeis or short hand 
_t}-pists The high schools and colleges must prepare the students to enter the industrial 
field and run an industrj , may be a cottage industry, or one that is capable of being 
developed into a factorj industiy and fit for being conducted by a private company 
What industiies should be taught in the high schools and colleges, should depend upon 
the students’ mental calibre What industries should be attached to high schools and 
colleges in particular localities should depend upon the requirements of the localities 
and the raw products and the other facilities available there 

Tanning, oil pressing, purification of oils, manufactuie of scented oils, soaps, 
candles,! glass, and perfumes, preseiwing of fruits, carpentry, smithy, weaving of blankets 
leaving on powei driven looms, dyeing cotton, wool, and silk, calico printing, manu- 
facture of heavy chemicals, conversion of lull and other products into finished products, 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals and photographic chemicals are some of the lines that 
can be taken up as woilc to stait with Sugai manufacture is the most desirable and the 
most neglected 

Along with industiial education, commeicial education should gopart passu for the 
success of an industry depends as much on business management as an expeit knowledge 
The business manager must know something of the industry, and the expert, something 
of business 

The ■^eople must themselves turn a new leaf They must wean themselves fiom 
self-consciousness which is wiongly understood as synonymous with self-confidence 
They must cultivate enterprising and inquiring spiiit The capitalist should turn from 
egotism and evince genuine good feeling towards the expert So long as the capitalist 
wants a handsome profit ovei and above 9 to 12 per cent interest on his capital he cannot 
apply himself heart and soul to an industry The people must eschew the principle of 
maximum of happiness to minimum of men and spread the prmciple and work towards 
the achievement of a “ Minimum of happiness (oi, if possible, maximum of happiness) 
to maximum of men ” 

I shall now turn to the important dyeing industry This industry in Madura was Dvemg industry 
started long, long ago and solely depended upon natural dyes available in South India 
until alizarin led and aniline colours came in about twenty-five years ago Since 
the advent of these colours, the industry by rapid strides developed into a big one and 
reached a stage midway between the cottage and mill stages The war has now laid 
the axe at the root of such an industry' 

The quantity and value of cotton yams and pieces dyed annually in the days of 
natural dyes hold no compaiison with those of the period yust before the war According 
to my estimate then, the quantity of yarn dyed annually with alizarin red alone 
was ') million pounds, worth about 2 5 million rupees^ The value of the alizaiin red 
dye used therein was 3 5 lakhs of lupees The yam when dyed was valued at 3 6 
million rupees If one would consider the host of other shades produced in Madura, 
one will find that the yarn quantitv is twice five million pounds if not more One 
regrettable outstandmg feature and yet unavoidable is that this important South 
Indian industry is at the mercy of the foreign dye manufacturer 

This industry has another votarv in Salem, not to speak of other less important 
places 
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TLougli the present ubiquitous uai Las ailected the djeing industij everjwhoie, 
still the collapse cannot leimin loi evei Jixcepting ivcaMng there is jirobably no other 
industi-v uhich bettei demands and desei-\es the best attention and encouragement from 
the Goveinment than the djeing industry The industry requires de\ el opment Chrome 
yellon, chrome orange, chiome green, aiiilme black, alizarin pink and Turkey red 
aie not yet dyed in Madura to any laige extent and jams of these shades arc still freely 
imported from foreign countries Some djers ha\e made then maiden attempts to dye 
diiome jclloM and aniline black uith aaiying degrees of success If they had at 
their back the necessary technical knowledge thej nould have had uniform success 
At present, the dyers employ only empiiical methods in d3cing or thej follow the 
recipes of the dye manufacturers with slight modifications, and do not know the funda- 
meirtal principles underlying the processes For instance tliey do not know why 
common salt is used in djmiiig daik shades with diiect colours or why a less quantity 
or no salt, is advised in d} eing light shade with the same colours Thej do not know 
why soda is added to a dje bath In the dyeing of a leal colour tliej do not make out 
whether a defect is due to a want oi an excess of alkali or reducing agent If there 
is a defect by adding one or the otliei, ho has to adjust the bath which means waste of 
djm materials and sometimes the jMin In all Maduia except one factory which has 
got the semblance of a laboiatoiy no othoi has one ‘What a wonder that manj a 
factory does not possess a sensitive small balance for weighing email quantities of 
materials for saniple djeing, len often match sticks or seeds or small silver coins are 
used as weights In then ignorance thej' do not attach importance to the laboratory 
trials and coirect weighing of mateiials 

When ihcie is no rationale about an industij possible of dexclopraent in these days 
of competition bj' men of knowledge the industry is sure to go to the wall in the end 
Dyeing school To dispel the ignoiance of the dyer, to place the industry on a sounder basis and 

to substitute the unskilled maistry with skilled foiemen who know the work, Madura 
needs iirgentlj a dyeing school Thanks to the Goverament of Madras they have 
sanctioned one to be attached to the local Technical Institute for the accommodation oi 
which a building is now in construction In older that the school may bo of the utmost 
practical use, it must be pionded with an up to date and fully equipped laboiatoiy and 
a demonstration factory In fulness of time the Maduia dyers will deem this school ns 
a blessing when they can get qualified men to be at the helm of their factory, men who 
know the properties of water, the niaterials to be dymd, the dyestuffs and chemicals and 
who understand the lelation of these to each othei, men who can match given shades 
with the least waste and correct defects that so often trouble the dyer 

In order that the Dyeing School may be of maximum benefit it is essential that 
instiuction must be given in the lernacular of the country ns they do in the Calabavan 
Institute in Baioda At present the Madias Dyeing Expert is a European who cannot 

employ' the medium of the vemaculnr very conieniently and he should be therefore 

given tlie assistance of an Indian gentleman knowing the vernaculars In any case, 
considering that the jurisdiction of the expert extends oiei the whole Presidency, he 
would necessarily require some assistance to spread the beneficial influence of the dyeing 
section of the Depaitment of ludustiics oiei such a big area 

The course of instruction should be divided into two — lower and higher grades 
The low°i grade will be open to all non-English knowing candidates such as are sent 
from amongst the inaistris oi labourers by the factoiy owneis oi such of those as 
wish to equip themselves with practical knowledge to fit them as skilled maistiis or 
workmen The higher grade will admit candidates with not less than Matriculation 
01 School Final standard of education who will lecene'hoth thcoietical and piactical 
instruction The Lower grade course may extend fiom six to twehe months and the 

higher grade from one to two ycais The lowei-giade will be in charge of Assistants 

and the higher grade in clnige of the Dyeing Exjiert 

Calico pi lilting IS len closely allied to the dyeing industry and theie is lery little 
of it in India About two or thiee ycais ago, I heaid tliat thejmly calico piintin<T 
mills, which were doing excellent work, had to close down owing to European competr- 
tion Though statistics are not at hand, I can vouchsafe that the quantity of printed 
fabrics coming into India is enonnous as is evidenced by the spectacle of doth shops in 
towns and ullages Hand-printing is becoming obsolete" and in these days of machinery 
and quick work it is strange to see that it is clinging to the fancy of some people But 
aery' soon it is bound to make loom for the machine printed fabiics Considorino- the 
large consumntion of cheap punted fabiics and the close relation of printing to tlie 
dyeing industry, it is essential tliat it must be stimulated into a big industry holding 
its position on a lead with that of other countiies ° 

Bleaching and meiceiising aie yet others that are allied to the dyeing industry' 
winch require to be cultivated and developed In foreign countries new processes in 
bleaching are being adopted from time to time with a view to make it cheaper The 
latest and most economical process is electrolytic bleaching 

The Dj'eing School at Maduia will do well to take up these subjects also and coach 
up the students in them 
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I have refen ed to the demons, tration factory It is quite an indispensable thing in nemonBlratton 
the practical teaching of dyeing, calieo-printing, bleaching and mercerising But m a 
place like Madura a pioneer factory is a moie useful institution In this factory along 
Uith bleaching and mercerising the dyeing of chrome yellow, chrome orange, chrome 
green, alizarin pink and Turkey led maj be undertaken without prejudice to, and 
fear of competition against, the other classes of dyeing already practised by the dyers 
The Madura dyers will contribute the whole working capital provided the Government 
give them the machinery and building They will undertake to pay the value of the 
machinery and building in instalments out of the profits, after defiaj'ing all charges 
induding dividend ab 6 per cent per annum The required site will have to be gi\en 
fiee ^ 

Though they would like to woik the factory themselves they would not object 
to Government supervision on the business side Though the Dyeing Expert will have to 
place the factory on a working basis in the^beginning, thej' will have their own trained 
man to attend to the technical side and will indent upon the Dyeing Expert’s help 
V/her ever necessary 

The value of the auxiliaries such as ground-nut oil, kaya leaves, saraikati (kelp). Co-operative 
soda ash, caustic soda, etc that are now in use in the dyeing industry is not small ®o®*®be3 
At present, the individual dyers purchase wholesale what is requiied for the year 
or in retail according to their financial ability The wholesale purchase has always 
an advantage in price over the others If a co-operative stores for the dyers require- 
ments in auxiliaries is started the advantage will be greater and evenly distributed 
among all The dyers are themselves conscious of it but uould not work up the scheme 
because they do not wish to take a part of their capital and invest it in what looks to be 
a separate business Again thej’- are afraid of possible mismanagement But if the 
Government has a concern in the stores that will infuse confidence in them Where the 
people are timid and lacking m enterpiise, it is but meet that the Government should 
inspire them The Government may give a loan to the extent of half or two-thirds 
of the capital at a low late of inteiest Such stoies will be under a Board of Directors 
elected amongst the shaieholders and another Director to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment The Government nominee ought not to be below the rank of a Collector, if the 
Director of Industries or one of his assistant experts cannot conveniently be a Director 
So far as Kaya leaves and Tembadam pattai (Ventilago Madraspatna) are con- 
cerned, they must be eliminated from the list of minor hill products sold in auction yearly 
by the Eoiest Department Free permit to collect these maj be issued In the case of 
fuel, for the dearness of which Madura is notorious,! some arrangement must be made 
in virtue of which the dyers will get it very chean 

Anothei important industry in Maduia and round it is the weaving industrj In Weivmg mdushy. 
Maduia city alone there are about 10,000 weavers mostlj belonging to one community — 
the Sourashti i community which almost monopolises the dyeing industry too It is a 
good move that the Government of Madras maintains a weaving section under the 
Industries Department and has sanctioned a Weaving school attached to the Technical 
Institute in Maduia to v hich a reference has already been made At present, there is 
no weaving expert in the proper sense of the word — a man having the theoretical and 
practical knowledge of weaving in its diverse aspects Tlie Superintendent of one of the 
peripatetic weaving parties whom I know perhaps has never woven a yard of ordinary 
cloth I mean no offence against him He is a well meaning man, for aught I know 
' But I doubt if such an one can bring conviction to the conservative weaver It is a 
wonder to me that the Government has not availed itself of the services of a fully 
trained England letumed Indian textile expert v\ho has got the advantage of Keing 
able to speak to the ueavers in their own languages, knowing as he does more than one 
vernacular language I am not aware if the peripatetic weaving parties have done 
any work in such a large weaving centre as Madura 

To my mind, it appears that any iniprov ements in the present system of hand loom- 
weaving cannot materially alter the condition of the weaver to his advantage 

There are three classes of weaving, namely, weaving women’s coarse sarees and 
men’s dhoties with such counts of yarns as Ids to 80s , weaving finer counts, 100s to 180s 
with or without gold thread or silk borders or with or without sewn on or ordinary 
aesigns in them, and weaving costliei sarees with silk and gold thread — sarees such 
as the whole body provides the ground on which an elaborate design with gold thread 
IS woven 

So fai the improvements attempted to be made have been in respect of the first 
mentioned class of weaving The improvement lies in the substitution of the fly 
shuttle in place of the hand loom While the fly shuttle enables the weaver to produce 
more quantity than the hand loom, the quality of the fly shuttle loom product is inferior 
to that of the" hand loom product So the difference in yalue of tlie respectiye products 
makes up for the difference in quantity That is why the wearer does not wish to change 
his hand loom for the fl> shuttle Then again, all about us we see that mill-made 
cotton fabrics are in extensne use Imports of sarees and dhoties in imitation of the 
hand loom products of India with borders to suit the Indian fancy are coming in 
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plentifully and certainly hand looms cannot tide o\ei the mill competition That is 
why the material condition of the weavei who is not skilled and who cannot weave 
the other two classes of cloths is deteriorating By slow degrees, jet steadilj and 
surely, the hand loom weaving, so far as coarse products of the first mentioned class 
are concerned, is hound to gne a uide berth to the mill industry The best thing, 
therefore, uould be for the Government to advise the weaving communities to take to 
powei loom veaving and to make a start itself in co-opeiating nith the vould-be 
private companies 

As regards the other two classes of products, it mil be a long time before thej can 
be turned on to the machine and the Goaemment ueaving section of the Industries 
Department must look to the improvement of the productiae capacitj:- in these two 
classes The best way to do that will be to employ weaving experts such men as have 
hadi a thorough training in textile engineering and can quickly grasp the minutest details 
of the Indian looms and weaving thereon Such an expert must keep himself in inti- 
mate touch with the skilled weavers and suggest to them improved methods on the one 
hand and train others in skilled ueaa’ing The value of tlie man will he in the 
multiplication of the number of skilled workmen and in the introduction of simpler 
parts in the looms to waiTant perfection of quality and augment the productive capacity 

In this connection, springs to mj mind the question of mass education Unless 
the weaver has sufficient elementary education and knows the three B’s, the expert 
IS sure to feel his taslv very troublesome If the weaaer is too ignorant, as is the case 
now, he cannot appreciate the difference between the old and improved methods of 
weaving He cannot calculate the saving of tune and money that is eftected by his 
passing from conservatism and adopting more efficient and economical methods He 
cannot aalue the benefits of co-opei ation, organization and system At present, in his 
Ignorance and povertj^ he is a prej'' to the middleman 

The importance of educating the weaa ei cannot better be impressed than by pointing 
out that want of education on the part of weavers was the sole cause of the collapse 
of the Meenatchi Weaving Factory in Madura This factor j during the short space 
of four or fire years before 1911 removed the odium attached to the Madura hand loom 
products as the most inferior qualiW in the market, so much so, that the demand foi the 
products of this factory increased Orders came from Bombay and Bengal Presiden- 
cies not to mention the Madras Presidencj The uneducated stupid weavers thought that 
system was a shackle on their independence and the strength of the weaving staff 
steadilj fell from 209 to 10 or 15, when there was* no other course left for the 
proprietors than to wind up the concern with a tangible loss 

Besides providing for mass education, the Goaernment must encourage co-operatn e 
movement amongst the at-eavers, by starting co-operative stores for them and contribut- 
ing monej towards the capital of a co-operative stores in the shape of a loan at a low 
rate of interest 

At present, in Maduia, the capital comes from the individual who undertakes to 
do a business oi run an industry He can command credit in the market to the 
extent of his capital (which comprises the cash, the landed property and the jewels) 
or more than that sometimes in the shape of cash and materials The interest he has 
to paj IS generally 9 per cent per annum The present system of bank loans makes the 
rich richer But a man with business capacity or industrial knowledge minus capital 
cannot expect any help from a bank It is said that in Germany, the bank has on its 
staff commercial and technical men, and that, when a business or technical man applies 
for help and produces his prospectus the bank weighs the merits of the undertaking 
If it IS a promising one, the man is given all the necessary financial help and such 
support as tlie status of the bank would vouchsafe This sort of help and support gives 
a marvellous impetus to the growth of industrial knowledge Sir Frederick Hicholson 
of the Madras Fisheries Department refers to the splendid sjstem of agricultural banks 
in Geianany and says that manj of the large banks there have done for industry much 
the same thing that agricultural banks do for agriculture Such a help is a desideratum 
in India 

If only such a co-opei ation had existed between a bank and the patentee of the 
Lord Ampthill Patent Loom which has simplified tlie weaving of elaborate designs with 
gold thread on silk and fine cotton grounds, minimized the cost of production and 
has stimulated a very large consumption of imported French gold thread, the patentee 
would not have become the pauper that he is now nor would he have heen in costly 
ciail suits This man had some more improvements on hand and would not now put 
them on the market on account of his nasty experience with his first patent 

The Gold Thread Factory in Eoyapuram is another sad spectacle of individual 
enterprise coming to grief Its present condition is partly due to the unwisdom of the 
man in being anxious to run it himself and pocket all the profits But the offer^ 
of financial aid by a bank or the support of the Government in the matter of finance' 
and its endeavour to make it a limited company uould hare siirelj tended to the 
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success of the factoi-j - Once the Go%einiuent of Madias proffered technical help, 
but '■what the man wanted was money which was not forthcoming Even now it is 
not too late to lonxe the factorj and place it on a working basis 

Ko fixed and rigid method can or need be suggested According to the circum- 
stances of the times, the needs of the industry, the importance of the place or the abilities 
of the company concerned, the aid may be of any of the forms enumerated m question 
6, chapter 1 Eegarding Government control to aided industrial concerns, a sympathetic" 
control based on commercial usefulness is quite necessary and welcome 

Generally speaking, the Djeing Expert, whose work I have been able to follow, 
could have done much more than he has done to dyeing industry, but for the school 
that IS yet to come into being and the war that has impeded the progress of the industry 
Honerer, the presence of an expert has been a mattei of much consolation in so far as 
doubis on dyeing problems and defects in methods can always be cleared 

The Scientific and Technical Depaitment of the Imperial Institute and the Advisory 
Council for Eesearch in the "United Kingdom, being far off and not knowing the Indian 
conditions can be only of remote help The only help that we can depend upon them for 
will be in regard to makers that may be above the ability of local experts 

Commercial museums are verj good Each province must have a permanent 
museum Each taluk and district of anj industrial and commercial interest must 
hav e a museum Though the collections may be the property of particular museums they 
must be intcr-loanable 

Tlic industrial exhibitions are not of value The latest Madras Exhibition was 
one in evidence First of all, the visitors are pleasure-bent The crowd of such visitors 
IS an impediment to one who is really interested in an exhibit Then the tamasha of 
the place diverts the attention of the examiner of an exhibit to more luring objects 
So, whatever moncj, time and energy are spent on the exhibitions may most advan- 
tageouslj’' be devoted to the museums 

Thej are useful Each province may have a representative abroad representing 
one 01 two important trades or more than that in case of minor trades The trade repre- 
sentative must have two functions, one to look for the markets wherein the articles of his 
province can be sold and to leport about the requirements of the markets or to suggest 
improvements in the articles as per demand of the maikets, and the other, to report 
on such local industries as may profitably be started in his province If the tradn 
representative is a shrewd business and technical man there is no limit to the use 
which be will be to the cau^e of his province Wherever an Indian is available foi 
such work he must be preferred to an European 

This IS quite neccssai-y ind the lists of imported articles and locally produced 
articles that are taken up bv the Goveiuraent for its use mav be made available through 
the commercial museums 

There should be a Director of Industries with technical experts as his assistants, 
as theie is now in Madras But there is no use the Directoi being a man of the 
Indian Civil Service He must possess ample commercial knowledge in the light 
of which he can test the commercial value of the proposals or schemes brought forward 
bj his technical expert assistants It is essential that he must be assisted and guided 
bj an Advisory Board of Industries, so that, when a scheme is launched there may 
be the least chance of failure It is onlv through such a Board consisting of mdustria- 
lists of known-ability that public opinion can be won and the usefulness of the department 
can be projected There is no use of an Imperial Department, it cannot handle usefully 
the details of provincial requirements On the other hand, the reports of the doings of 
the Provincial Dojiartment of Industries must be exchanged amongst themselves for the 
fullest benefit of the people 

In conclusion, I have to malm one general statement about what would above all 
conduce to the industiial and financial prosperiH of the country India is a big 
countiy Man}' of her sons have imbibed the benefits of the Western civilization under 
the sunny influence of higher education The people have had a close touch with the 
rulers and have studied through observation and criticism the administrative methods 
If India IS, therefore, given the management of her own financial affairs she would put 
her house in order with regard to industries and commerce She would have a control 
over exports and imports, such a control as would conduce to economical management 
"fii the State and to the raising of her status in the scale of nations 
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WiTffiss No 260 

Eev C Tixv, so:^, Supcnmtendent and Manager, Wesleyan Mission 
Industrial School, Kariir 

WKiriEN Evidence 

Q 44 — Tlie IVesleyan Mission Industrial School, Karui, teaches cabinet-making, 
weaving, blacksmithei'j , rattan-woik, and drawing In the follov ing remarks, hov ever, 
it should be clearlj understood that I lefer more especially to the cabinet-making, 
V hich is our principal industry __ 

The primary purpose of an industrial school in India is, I take it, the tiainmg 
of skilled workmen To attain that end, roughly speaking, two methods of training are 
advocated These ve may name the school method and the shop or apprenticeship 
method There is no need for me to enlarge upon these methods in detail, but my own 
opinion IS that industrial school tiaining to be ideal should be a combination of the 
tvo methods — 

1 Insti uction classes must he provided 

2 A certain amount of time must he given at the beginning of a hoy's training 
to mere practice work,f — making of joints, etc — in which absolute accuracy must he 
insis<^ed on 

3 As soon as a hoy has learned to handle his tools, and to use them with 
some accuiacy, he should he put on serious, marketable vork To get the best out of the 
boy he must he made to realise that a responsibility rests on him, and that careless, 
inaccurate work means loss not only to himself but to the institution 

1 believe that the junior student learns far more by acting as hanger-on to a 
skilled workman than by being kept indefinitelji working at mere exercise work which is 
of no marketable value It is obvious that a boy will take more interest and piide and 
care in his work if he knows that it is of value than he will in meiely “ wasting timber ” 

There is one danger that must be guarded against in on institution run on these 
lines, and that is the exploitation of the bojs’ labour If a Lov is put on marketable work 
there is a danger of coming to look upon him meiely as a money-making proposition , 
his laboui IS cheap, and by his emplojunent piohts may be increased It is hardly 
necessary to point out the evil of such a conception of the boys’ position in a school 
It would, for one thing, ceitainly result in slip-shod, inaccurate work, which would be 
countenanced bj the commercially minded superintendent, whose chief concern is the 
increase of his piofit Slip-shod and inaccurate work must on no account be peimitted 
in an industrial school, and though the students should be put on maiketable work 
at as earlj' a stage as possible, the superintendent must be ready to lose money rather than 
pass an imperfect aiticle 

Turning to tlie commercial side of the subject, it is self-evident that, other 
thino-s being equal, the more successful a school is as a business concern the better it 
will be as a training ground foi students If an institution is paying its "way and 
making a fair profit, it means that woik is plentiful, methods are more oi less correct, 
and the atmosphere of the place is good On the other hand, if the Institution is for 
any reason whatsoever running at a loss, it is not likely to pioie an ideal training 
ground for students 

Now there are many and special difficulties in the way of running an industrial 
school at a profit, — 

1 Tlie working expenses are heavy 

2 The necessity of keeping up the standard of the work turned out, and the 
consequent impossibility of doing “ cheap ” work, make it very difficult to compete with 
piivate firms that turn out shoddy work made of inferioi material 

4 We cannot purchase stores at wholesale rates 

If I may do so, I should like to mention briefly the lines along which Govern- 
ment might help the industrial schools to compete on more equal terms with the 
prnate manufactuier Let me say, however, that I only want help to compete, not any 
undue advantage over the private manufacturer 

1 A Department might be formed under the Director of Industries for the 

supph of all “ Stores ”, — such as hardware for cabinet-making, yarn for weaving, etc 

to industrial schools at aoholemle prices Detail prices at present increase the cost of 
production consideiablv 

2 Timber from the Government timber depots might be sold to recognised 

schools at a reduced rate *■ 


On\E Evidence, 7th Eehhttart 1917 

Sir F H Stewart — Q You are the Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission In- 
dustiial School, Eaiiii ® How long has that school been in existence ? — A It was founded 
111 the time of the great famine in 1876-77 as an orphanage 
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Q Aud lioiv long liave jou been in clisiige? — 4 I ba\e been in full charge since 
August 1914 I lia\e been more oi less connected uitb the place for the last five years 
Q IIou many boys have you got ^ — A About 65 

Q Wbat age aie the boys^ — A They are anything from about ele\en to twenty. 

4uo The a^erage age is about sixteen 

Q Have you got piopei workshops theie^* — A Yes We teach cabinet-making, 
blacksmitheiy , weaving and drawing 

Q You say, “ To get tlie best out of the boy he must be made to realise that a 
responsibility rests on him” Do you pay your boys? — A Yes We pay them one 
year after they pass the elementary examination at the late of two annas a day% 
and latei, of course, the pay uses propoitionately Until then they only^ receive 
pocket-money We have a Chiistian hostel, but we have also Hindu boys in the shops 
but they live out The Hindus are mostly boys from the town who come to leain 
caipentiy ' 01 weaving 

Q Is youi school self-supporting? — A It does not pay at present We are very 
badly hit owing to the war, but normally it pays During the half year ending 
September 1915 we made a profit of over Es 3,000 But this y ear we have had rather 
a seveie loss I do not see why the school should not be made to pay its way in noimal 
times 

Q What do you do with the profits you make? Are they devoted to the extension 
of the sehool, or are they added to the geneial Mission funds? — A Not to the general 
Mission funds The hostel received an endowment fiom friends in England Rs 17,600 
of which has been invested in the Industrial school Interest has to be paid on this 
capital, and on any loans that we may' ask from the Mission in bad years All profits 
aie used in the repay ment of such loans and in improvements to the school such as the 
erection of new buildings, and the installation of new machinery 

Q You suggest means by which the Government might enable you to compete 
With the piivate manufacture! on iiioie equitable terms, but it would be equally hard 
if the private nianufactuiei did not get any assistance P — A The private manufacturer 
has not our vioiking expenses 

Q In what way'^* — A Wo have to keep up a big stafi and big premises The . 
private manufacturer is generally a man in a comparatively small way without ex- 
pensive premises and maistries to pay for 

Q That lb what I mean You aie quite clear that any profit that you can make 
goes to the extension of this useful work — A It all goes to the school Absolutely 
nothing goes to the Mission 

Q Wlio inspects your school’ — A The Director of Industries 
Q You have nothing to do with the Director of Public Instiuction? — A No 
il/r A Cliattcrton — All the industrial schools in the Madias Presidency are 
entirely under the Director of Industries 

Sir F II Stewart — Q The gist of your note is that practical v\oik is absolutely 
necessai-y and at the same time there should be instruction classes? — A Foi the 
class of boys we tram practical work is the worL Our purpose is not to tram maistries, 
really, but skilled workmen Of course, clever boys can be chosen from amongst the 
students and given special tiaining uid special opportunities, but the average student 
IS not likely to be fit for anything higher than the position of a skilled worlonan 

Q You say you have about G5 boys’ Is that a faiily average number’ — A Yes 
We shall have more shortly In conjunction with Mr Couchman when he was acting 
as Director of Industries, we arranged a scheme by vihicli we aie going to take boy's 
from a caste of Pariahs in the Kaiur and Dharapuram taluks to train them in ^^eavlng 
with the idea of sending them back to their vnllages with looms of their owti in order 
that they' may be encouraged to stay' in their villages and develop the weaving industry, 
which IS already more or less their caste industry, instead of going to the plantations 
in the lulls foi a great part of the year ' 

Q Do y'ou receive fees from the boys? — A They' are not_ always willing to pay 
fees We charge fees for the hostel Yery often boys who fail in oi show' little aptitude 
for scholastic work are sent to us Then parents have apparently spent a lot of money 
on them and they send them to us as a last resort, and are not too keen on spending 
any more money on them If we could reduce oui fees, oi if we could obtain funds to 
enable us to attract boys by' reduced fees, we could get double the number of boys 
almost at once 

Q And you could teach them? — A Yes We have sufficient accommodation and 

staff 

Q How much does it cost a hoy to come to the school and live in the hostel? — A 
I charge only from Hs 3 to Hs 4 a month 
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Q TJiat includes the whole thing — ^living in the hostel and attending the school? — 
A Yes I chaige no fees for those who do not live in the hostel I insist on the parents 
signing a bond to keep the bojs with us for five years Foi the first two jears tho^ aie 
o± no use to us, but aftenvards they nie moio oi less piofitable 

Q When do they pass the elemental^ examination P — A Some of them pa's ni 
one yeai The j oungei boys take tvv o 3 eais 

Q And you give them two annas a dny ** — A One 3 ear aftoi they jiass the examina- 
tion At the end of then fifth 3011 the3 aie getting about foui annas a da3, and if 
they eaie to stay on afteiwaids vve give them eight annas at once, vvith an increase 
in a few months 

Q Wheie is 30U1 school ^ — I Oui school is half way between Trichiuopol3 and 
El ode 

Q Is it a centre with a laigc jiopulation? — A Kinii is a town with a population 
of about 10,000 

i)/? C E Low — Q Do you get a Goveiinnent giant-iu-aid ? — A Es 2,800 
Q In consideration of nn3 jinrticulai conditions ? — A I do not loiow what the con- 
ditions the3 laid down at the beginning weie We have to keep the school up to 
Government standaid and maintain our staft of inaistiics The Director of Industries 
inspects the school 

Q Do 30U gel an3 assistance fioiii those inspections, 01 aio the3 merelv done foi 
the Government grant? — 4 Peisonall3 I have not leceived much assistance 

Q With regaid to wood woikeis, is there a demand foi these men’s sei-vices when 
the^' hav e been trained — A Yes 

Q In the towns? — A Yes, in the factories We cannot train caipenters foi village 
work Tlie standaid of tiainiiig is much too high foi village work It is otherwico with 
weav ers 

Q You novel tiied to tram men for village work, eg, for small engines ^ — A We 
have two engines and we tiain diners who are ible aftei staying with us a vear or two 
to get good posts , 

Q These men work in the villages''’ — A In the towns in the ncc mills geiieiallv 
One 01 two have gone to the Diroctoi of Iiidusliies and nie being cmp]o3od bv him 

Q With leforeuco to the question of these villige caiponteis, 30U do not think 
that theie aie a number of village implemenls vvhicli 3011 can teach tlieni to tuin out much 
more efScienll3 ^ — A I do not know that the3 can do this woik nioie efficient]3 than the 
Tillage caipentoi A carpenter does not need 0111 training to turn out this kind of 
woik I do not speak as an authoiitv , but this is mv peisonal opinion 

Hon’ hie Sir R N Moolcrjcc — Q You 803 30U have an orphanage*’ — A The 
institution was staited as an oiTihannge in the famine time Now it is not an 
orphanage 

Q And the hostel 30U have got is onh foi Clnisiian hots*' — A Yes We have 
one or two Hindu bovs m it, but of couise, thev have to submit to Hie same rules 
as the Chiistian bovs and the3' live vvith them 

Q Those who come tlicic — the fift3 01 sixt3 bovs — are Chiistians The3 come as 
Chiistians? — A Tlie3' come as Chiistians, except in the case of one or two boys who 
have voluntaiil3 come from a distance 

Q You have not airanged foi a Hindu hostel? — A It is not worth while 
Q You do not get so many bo3's? — A Kami is not a great centie like Tiichinopolv 
or JVladuia 

Q Have these Christian bovs got piimaiv education before thev come to 3011, 01 do 

3011 give them ain education in addition to this caipenti3 and industiial education*’ 4 

Theie is a piimaiv school connected with the hostel 111 which bovs aie educated up 
to the 4th standaid The vouiigei boys who come to the workshops aie given half- 
time in the shops and spend the ofhei half in the school, until they reach the 4th stand- 
ard I have no evening classes at present, but I am intending to start evening clashes 
in connection with the new weaving students who aie coming 

Mr A Chatterton — Q You are the manager of this Weslevnn Mission Industrial 
School P — A Yes 

Q Who IS in chaige of the vvoiksopP — 1 Mvself Wo usually have a lav man m 
charge, but he left just about the time the wai stalled, and it is utterlv impossible to 
get another man fiom England until the close of the war 

Q Hav'e 3’’ou had any tiaming at all as a caipentei P — A I was an eno-ineer 
before I became a missionarv 

Q Eormerly you alwavs had a well-tiained mechanic and a carpentei in the 
workshops ? — A Yes 

Q And IS it the intention of the Mission to set such a man ? — A Certainlv , we 
shall get a man as soon as wfe can 
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Q Ton told Sir Francis Stewait that jon are under the Director of Industries for 
the purposes of inspection, and that the school is placed under the control of that 
Department ? — A Yes 

Q Ton also said that your boys are prepared for the elementary technical exami- 
nations That examination is conducted by the Department of Education? You send 
your bojs to what are called Goiernment Technical Examinations ? — A Yes That 
examination is conducted by the Department of Education 

Q Practicallj , these Government technical examinations control the work of the 
school ? — A No I do not see how they control the work of the school We send boys 
up for examination simply because the boys cannot get posts afterwards unless they 
have passed the examination If we do not send them up our grant will be stopped, 
in that naj the examinations control the work of the school 

Q Theie are three grades of examination — elementaiy. Intermediate and Advanced r 
A Yes 

Q And what portion of your boys go through the whole course and get advanced 
certificate ? — A I cannot tell you exactly, but since I have been in the school I suppose 
there haae been on an aveiage five a year in carpentry 

Q You send boys up foi the Government technical examinations in blacksmithery 
and tinsmitheiy P — A Not tinsmithery 

Q In weaving and blacksmith’s work ? — A Yes There is no advanced examina- 
tion in blacksmithery 

Q Do you consider that these Government technical examinations are a suitable 
test of the work done by jour boys at school ? — A Sometimes a very suitable test, but 
at other times, no 

Q Are the examinations held in the school, or do you send your boys up to Madras P 
— A They are held in the school 

Q You said that you get a grant-in-aid from Government of Rs 2,800 a year ? — A 

jTes 

Q Do jou get any other grants in the form of scholarships ? — A We get scholai- 
ships Since last April we have been getting Rs 51 a month in the form of scholarship 
from Government in addition to the Rs 2,800, but of course, the greater part of that 
monej' goes to the boys themselves Two-thirds go to the boys and only one-third to 
the school as tuition fee A boy m the advanced class will get a scholarship of Rs 9, 
and Rs 3 out of it will go to the school as tuition fee 

Q Out of the remaining Rs G ho has got to pay Rs 3 for hostel? — 4 Yes 
Q Besides this grant, j ou get a grant of half the salary of the Chief Instructor or 
Manager ? — A No We get no other grant at all 

Q IVhat do you usuallj paj’’ to this Chief Instructor, that is, the Superintendent ? — 
A I think he used to got about Rs 280 a month Half of that came from the Mission 
and the other half from the school, and nothing from Government 

Q And in addition to that, you provide him with free house ? — A Yes 
Q You said that boys come to school from the age of eleven ? — A That is the limit 
But now and then, for various reasons, we do take a boy so young When we do, we 
put him on rattan work so that he does not begin his cabinet making course for some 
considerable time afterwards when he is strong enough to use tools 

Q How many boys have you got in the weaving section ? — A We have only about 
eight boys now but we are extending it Government have piomised a special grant, 
to enable us to take twentj five boys in the weaving department 

Q Wliat class of weaving do you teach these boys? Is it the weaving of sarees and 
country cloths, or is it mainly confined to the class of work turned out by the Basel 
Mission ? — A We do not turn out such fine work as the Basel Mission We do all the 
ordinary kinds of plain weaving „ 

Q It is a coarse kind of work ? — A Yes, to a large extent 

Q And do those people who learn weaving get employment afterwards? — A Yes 
Q Have jou got any modern equipment in the weaving section? — A Just the 
ordinary handloom 

Q You say that the school was making a profit of Rs 3,000 That is including all 
Government grants? — A Yes 

Q If you excluded the Government grants ? — A It would be lust paying its waj 
Q Wliat IS the outturn of the school roughlj ? — A It varies so much In the halt 
year ending 30th September 1914 the carpentiT section sales weic foi Rs 17,000 
In the corresponding half-year in 1915 these sales totalled about Rs 10,000, and in the 
SIX months ending September 30th last only Rs 3,400 The heavy falling oS shown 
in the last figure is due to effects of the war upon our oiders 

Q Do jou get an\ scholarships fiom the Coimbatore District Board? — 4 No 
We are not now in tbe Coimbatore distuct We are in the Tiicbinopolj district, and 
we Lave one scbolarslnp fiom tbe Tncliinopolj Distiict Boaid 

Q You have stated that jou take a bond from bojs entering tbe school from tbeir 
parents to make them sene for fisc j'ears ? — A Yes 
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Q Is tUeic an^ djJIicultj in getling llitm (o fulfil the obligations tounotted ’«itb 
the bond? — A I buio Lad no difhcullj jet ILbit inuj be dilLcultits Jatci. 

Q lla^o tboie been cases in wLicL the conditions of the bond lime been broken,-' — J. 
3Jj pitdccossoi Lad such cases, 1 behove, but 1 Lave not Lad anj 

Q WLnt Lapponed? — A 1 do not knou wLat Le did I think Lo found it prcllj 
hopeless I do not think the bond was of much use to him at all I do not see whj 
it should bo useless 

Q What becomes of the majoiitj' ot bojs who go out? — A Wo do not keep a 
legistei, but the bojs who finish llieir couisc nie able to got rc illj fiist into jobs 
afterwards 

Q Most of them go to the llailwaj Moikshojis at Pci-imbur or Irichiuopoly — A 
Some go thoro One boj who passed a short time ago got a maistrj’s job m 
JJombaj on Its dO stiaight awaj Others have gone to piivato tonceins 

Q Wlnt IS the paiticular object of the mission in iiiaint tilling the school-' — -1 As 
a tiaining ground for our Chiistiaii lads who nie not able to go in for higher education, 
01 vvho are not fitted for highci education 

Q These Christian bojs are not able to get iiistiuction in the bazaars'* — A 2s*ot 
the kind of instruction that wo give The Mi'ssion docs not want to apprentice them 
in the In/aar It is much better to have them for five jears in a place whore thej- 
can be freed to some e\tcnt from the influoiieos of the baznr, and where wo can mould 
then characters and make men of them ' 

Q IIovv often has this school been iiisjicctod bj the Dircctoi of Industries* When 
was the last inspection* — A Mr Couchmaii visited the school in the latter half of Inst 
j'cnr, about August, and since then the Diicctor of Public Instruction has sent a 
representative 

Q What Ins he got to do with the school * — A I do not know He received instruc- 
tions from the Director of Public Instruction to inspect the school Usunllv we 
hare had the Director of Industries down once or twice a vear 

Q When he comes down he makes suggestions legarding the working of the 
school or the equipment of the school* — 1 Mr Tic«sler did 

Q You said lo the President tint voii did not find the inspections of much use* — 
A I did not saj that I said that I did not receive a groat deal of help personallj, 
simplv bcciuse I did not agree with Mr Tresslcr s ideas altogether Ho know^ this 
and wo talked it ovci togcthoi more than once 

Q Dnder the present arruigenient, has tlio Diiector of Industries wlio inspects 
the school anv powoi to insist upon liis rccomnieiidatioiis being carried out* — 1 I 
roallj cannot toll jou 

<2 There is no definite graiit-iii-nid foi these industrial schools* — 4 I do not know 
I do think that it is hard that an industrial sphool like ours should not be able to get 
stores at viholcsale prices like aiiv other firm I think we woik at a groat dnidvantage 
Q If JOU spend so manv thousands of lupcos on stores, can’t jou mike jour own 
arrangements for their purchn«e* — 4 Finns will not supph us at wholesale rates I 
think it would bo a veij jiiacticable thing foi the Department to arrange to sujiplj ill 
schools Stores could be ordered bv the school tliiougli the Department 

Q What vou wish to suggest is that the Diiector of Industiies should stait a 
small Stores Depaihueut for supph mg schools under him with vinous tools and 
pi lilt and ajiplicances thev want? — A I do not want him to start a Stores Department, 
but he might make arrangements with some wholc'-ale supplier uid schools could ordei 
through him Ilj simph sending our orders to him for endorsement we should then 
be on ibled to puichase oui stores at wholesale rates 

Q Would vou bo willing to accept the, kind of fools ind plans that he said were 
necessiry? — 4 Yes, if he is a practical man 


T\ Ir^FSs Fo 2G1 

Mil GAD STUAin, ICS, Director of iynrtilfnre, Madras 
WnI^^l^ EvIl)^^c^ 

From the list of questions I gather that the Commission aie not specially inteiosfed 
in agiiculfuie as such, but only in such agricultural industiies as are involved in 
the prepaiation of raw agiicultuial products foi the market I gatliei that flic 
Commission are confining then attention mainlj to the larger induslTies I have no 
experience in these last and mj connection with agricultuial industrv’' has not been of 
long duiation My icmarks will tlieicfore be biief and I viill confine mjself to such 
questions as are intimatelj connected with the woiking up of the raw products of 
Madras agriculture , 
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2 I invite attention, to tlie printed Proceedings of tlie Agriculture and Trade Con- 
ference lield at Madias in December 1914 in wliicb many of tbe subjects in -whicb I 
Lave to deal ba\ e been discussed at length 

3 Cotton — 

(a) Gt7inenes — ^Tbeie has been a large increase in tbe number of small ginneries 
in recent years These have saaed the pocket of the ryots in the matter of cartage 
but they have the folloaving two disadvantages — 

(1) Many of them are badlv run so that the lint is damaged 

(2) It is impossible to control adulteration and mixing avhicli may take place 
at a number of small ginneries (vide beloav) 

(b) Adulteration arid miving — It has been the aim of the Madras Agricultural 

Department to improve the local cotton by evolving strains of uniform quality possessing 
longer and stronger lint and a higher ginning percentage than the ordinary local cotton 
In this we have been largely successful But the ryots who grow these improved 
strains'-do not always realise the profits that they are entitled to, owing to the condi- 
tions of marketmg Most of the cotton passes through the hands of middlemen before 
It reaches the mills or exporting firms These men are adepts at adulterating and 
mixing The better varieties are used to grade up poor lots and varieties with poor 
qualities are deliberately mixed with good cotton ^ 

Thus in Tinnevelly a short staple Bengal cotton, locally known as Pulichai, 
has appeared during recent years, and this has been largely used to adulterate the 
longer stapled Tinnevelly cotton An account of the fight made against this by the Agri- 
cultural Department and the local films is given in the Report of the Agricultural 
Department of Madras for 1915-16 The fight has been fairlj'- successful, but the main 
dimmlty is with the small ginneries The mixture can be easily detected — 

(1) in the field, (2) in the stage of raw cotton (kappas), (3) at the gin by examining 
the seed 

But it IS not at all easy to detect once the cotton is in the form of lint This 
lint may be houglit, haled and exported in good faith as Tinnevelly cotton and the 
fraud discovered only when the cotton is put through the spinning mills The same 
considerations apply to the other forms of mixing, i e , the mixing of ordinary cotton 
with “ Cambodia ” and the mixing of the short-stapled “ Cocanadas ” with “ North- 
erns ” at Nandyal 

Any Government control of this adulteration must take the form of the control 
of ginneries The fewer and larger these are the easier such control would be It would 
therefore seem that Government should be cautious in encouraging the setting up of 
small ginneries 

(c) Spinning and weavinq milh — ^With regard to these I have only to say that 
local mills have proved of great assistance towards the improvement of cotton by the 
Agricultural Department They are directly interested in obtaining cotton of better 
spinning qualities and are therefore prepared to pay a premium for such cotton They 
are also more directly interested in putting down fraudulent adulteration than are 
mere exporting firms, and they are always willing to assist the Agricultural Department 
by making special spinning tests of our improved cottons 

4 Oilseeds — Ground-nut, gingelly (till), castor, coconut 

So far as agriculture is concerned the main point is the advisability of oil crushing 
in this country so that the oil cake is available for cattle food and manure Everything 
possible should be done to encourage the spread of the oil crushing industry in this 
country There seems to have been a considerable increase in crushing castor at Bezwada 
and Cocanada in the last jeai, and my information is that the cake has been readily 
absorbed for the manuring of sugarcane in Godivari One of the difficulties is that 
the adulteration of oil is less easy to detect than adulteration of law products A 
system of Government testing and certificate for exported oil has been suggested 
Madras hand shelled groundnut fetches a lower price for export than the machine 
shelled nut This is due to the necessity of damping before hand shelling Unless very 
carefully dried afterwards the nuts get hot and go rancid during the voyage to 
Marseilles Government should therefore encourage the introduction of small machine 
, decorticators, and this is being done None of these machines at present in use appear 
to be entirely satisfactory as they all break from 10 to 20 per cent of the nut I have 
received different opinions as to whether broken nuts are a serious disadvantage or not 
but I think that there is no doubt that consignments containing much bioken nuts fetch 
a loner price than others 

Government might nell offei a substantial prize for the most satisfactory 
decorticator 

6 Artificial manure industn/ — The possibilities of the manufacture of iiitrolim 
(calcium cvaiiamide) by h^dro-eleetllc power in this Presidency seem to he rather 
remote This is honcvei, an important matter which might well be investigated further 
The most successful artificial manure so far has been superphosphate, for paddy This 
is already manufactured in this Presidency and the supply should be able to keep pace 
with the demand The cost of manufacture is dependent partly on the price of culphuiio 
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acid The manufaet'ure of this ncid on a large scale in India would thus indirectly 
benefit agriculture Phosphoric acid is available in quantity in the shape of bones 
which aie at present largely expoited, and there are large deposits of low grade niineial 
phosphates in the Trichinopoly district Eesearch as to the best method of treating 
these latter in order to make them available as a manure is at present going on in the 
Research Institute at Coimbatore^ 

6 Agricultural rviplevients and machinery — le, ploughs, hariovs, cultivators, 

reapers, threshers, winnowers, oil engines and pumps There is a great and growing 
Remand for oil engines and pumps and a commenceihent of a demand for iron and stem 
ploughs I have little doubt that the demand for all kinds of agricultural implements 
and machinery vill increase steadily in the future This demand is at present almost 
entirely met by impoitation from Europe and America A local industry in the manu- 
facture of such implements and machinerj^ appears to be very much a thing of the 

futuie, but all attempts to establish it deserve to be encouraged 

7 Sugar and jaggery industry — ^It is generally admitted that the manufacture of 

crystallised sugar can only be earned on profitably if done on a large scale and m 
conjunction with a distillery to utilise the waste products Most of the existing sugar 
factories use jaggeiy (both palm and cane) as their raw material It is only the East - 
Coast Distillery Co ’s factoiy at Nellikuppam which manufactures sugar diiect from 
cane duiing the crushing season The reasons which prevent the expansion of the sugar 
making industry in this Presidency are given at length in the report of Mr Chadwick 
in G 0 No 205, Revenue, dated 21st January 1915, a opy of which is appended 

It IS clear from this that an essential to a successful industry is some form of Govern- 

ment control of cane growing I do not think that there is any possibility of such 
control being accepted The prospects of the extension of small jaggery making plants 
are more hopeful At present two such plants are being experimentally worked by 
Government Eurthei progress would seem to lie in the direction of the extended use 
of such small plants coupled of course with improvement of canes and cane cultivation 

8 Indigo — There has been a great levival in the manufacture of indigo in Madras 
owing to the high prices brought about by war It is fully recognised howevei that 
natural indigo can only compete peimanentlj' with the synthetic product if the former 
can be marketed m the form of a uniform paste To test the possibility of doing this 
the Government of India have appointed a special chemist * who has I understand de- 
monstrated the possibility of soi doing in Bihar It remains to be seen whether the 
indigo planters in Bihar can co-operate to produce a standard paste 

The problem in Madras is very difSeult The indigo is at present manufactured in 
a large number of small vats of which there may be several in one village It follows 
that the dried cakes which are pioduced vary veiy much in composition even taking 
no account of the deliberate adulteration uhich takes place To leplace this system 
by central factories turning out standard paste, either direct from leaf or from the 
semi-manufactured lyot’s products would proae a difficult, and I am almost afraid, an 
impossible task 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that the present is the time for such an attempt 
if it IS ever to be made Many ryots aie growing indigo who have forgotten the 
process of manufacture and have no vats I have received many enquiries as to the possi- 
bilities of disposing of the leaf Eurther the woik of the Imperial llacteriologist at Pusa 
Mr Hutchinson on the fermentation process of indigo manufactuie opens up great 
pos'-ibiLt'es It miy be feasible to increase the yield of dye very largely by the scienti- 
fic control of the bacteiial cultures which aie responsible for the fermentation' I there- 
fore think that Government might possibly tiy an experimental indigo factoiy in 
Madras No firm could be expected to beai the great risks of loss involved m such an 
eip jiiment 

Again it must be remembered that indigo competes for land with other valuable 
crops such as cotton and groundnut If the price of indigo falls heavily after the var 
the factory might be left with no raw material 

9 I will now deal briefly with one or two of the questions specifically raised by 
the Commission 

Q 21 — The scientific and technical department of the Imperial Institute has been 
of distinct use to the Madras Agricultuial Department in valuing economical products , 

Q 25-27 — Much valuable information regarding the available resources of the Pre- 
sidency has already been collected, but much more might be done The Handbook of Com 
mercial Information recently issued by the Department of Industries which is based 
largely on information supplied by the Agricultural Department is the sort of thing 
required More handbooks of this nature should be published as information accumulates 
I do not think that a special survey is called for 


• Kote — This officer, Mr 'W A Davis, has sinea visited Madras, and a definite eeheme for the improvement of 
Madras indigo has lieen formnlated 
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10 Q 41 to 43 — I have already dealt ■with this ander sugai above The same I/and policy 
consideration •would apply to an indigo factory Undoubtedly a drastic change in the 
present la-w that each lando-wner is entitled to grow what crops he likes on his land would 

enable sugar, and possibly indigo, industries to be gi'ven a much better chance than 
they ha-ve at piesent I do not think however that the country would accept any such 
■drastic control 

The improvement of agriculture, which is the basis of many industries, is hampered 
by the extremely scattered nature of holdings in Madras This applies especially to 
11 ligated lands much of which is held in minute scattered plots This system reduces 
the efficiency of all agricultural operations and hampers the introduction of improve- 
ments There is further the fact of the waste of the land left as a boundary round 
each plot Land owning appears to pass through three stages — 

First, common ownemhip with periodical reallotment of the land cultivated 
This has nearly died out in JIadias, but can still be found 

Second, permanent allotment of definite fields, which are scattered thoughout 
the village as the result of the previous s 3 stem, and -which tend to become smaller and 
more scattered on account of the Hindu system of partition -This is the common 
system in Madias now 

Third, the gradual formation of more compact holdings This is well marked 
on unirrigated and garden (well-iriigated) land, and is to be seen on the better irrigated 
lands in the south of the Presidency 

I thmk that more might be done to encourage this third process but it would be 
difficult to do verj much unless the Hindu law of partition were altered The Japanese 
appear to have taclded this problem both in Japan and Korea 

Another point which indirectly afiects industries is the possibility of introducing 
a sj stem of registration of title (Record of Eights) in Madras Owing to the intricacies 
■of the Hindu and the Muhammadan laws of propeitj’', industrial firms frequently find 
it difficult to secure a sound title to the land which they require I believe that this 
IS particularlj’’ so in parts of Madras town The whole question was considered by a 
con mittee tw o years ago and is now before Government 

11 The relations between Govci-nment and the technical experts employed by them reohmcaland 
have not alwa-\s been harmonious in the past I put this down partly to the non- eoientifio 
scientific education of the majority of Government administrative officials which makes itsp^tinents 
it difficult for some of them to appreciate the value of scientific research or the condi- 
tions under which research can be successfully conducted This state of things is not 

peci liar to India howevei and we may hope that the lessons taught by the present war 
will f .0 r long waj to remedy it in the future 

The technical and scientific experts employed by Government should, I consider, 
be divided into — 

(a) Those engaged in semi-administrative and educational work 

(b) Those engaged in puie research woik 

Class {a) must necessarily be under closer and more localised control than class (h), 
they aie in direct contact with the people of the country and have to carry out the 
policy of the local Government They should therefore be controlled by the local 
Government and should be members of a regular service The purely research workers, 
class (h) should be controlled more lightly and they might -(yell be severed altogether 
fiom the control of local Go-vernraents They should work in Research Institutes each of 
which should be lain by a non-expert administrator whose duties will comprise the 
general administration of the Institute with a view to freeing the research experts from 
all administratis e woik This administrator would huve nothing to do with the control 
or valuation of the scientific work of the experts This should be done by a Boaid of 
Exports who would act as advisers to the Imperial Government 

These research experts should either be employed for limited terms of years, with 
the option of re-omplojunent oi if they aie in a regular service the teims of employment 
should admit of both compulsory retirement and optional resignation at suitable inter- 
vals, with proportionate pensions This, on the one hand, would enable Government to 
get rid of men who had been tried and found wanting, and on the other hand W'ould 
compel bettei pa-yraent and treatment of experts The existing ideas as to the pay 
suitable for all class of scientific and technical experts require considerable expansion 
The tcims offered at present arc perhaps sufficient at the start, but more provision 
should be made for substantial incicase in the pay of experts who have nroved their 
w orth 

CoDsideiing the great sire of India I am not in faaour of specialised Research 
Institutes for all India A possible exception might be uiged in the case of chemistry, 
but even here reseaich woilv in agricultural chemistry and in much industrial chemis- 
try must necessarilj be localised The attempt at setting up a Reseaich Institute foi 
Agricultural Science for ill Indio at Pusa has ceitainly failed so far as Madras is 
concerned, and a separate Reseaich Institute foi Tiopical Agriculture is needed 
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22 Q 89 — At piesent the Agricultural Department gives certificates of qualitj 
to lyofs growing our improved cotton and these haie enabled them to obtain bettei 
prices Any great expansion of this sjstem would entail the employment of a very 
laige staff But such expansion should not be necessary once the whole of the cotton 
of a tract has been graded up 

A comprehensive system of compulsory certificates of puiity, oi in the alternative 
a drastic penalising of adulteration, for say, cotton, oil and indigo sounds tempting 
But the large staff which would be needed and the impossibilitv of adequate control put 
the idea, in my opinion, outside the range of practical politics 


SUGAR FACTORIES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

G 0 No 205, Retemie^ dated 2\st January 1915 


Read — the following papers — 


I 


Offiexal Memorandum No 2931-0/13-1, Revenue, dated 22nd Novemier 1913 


With reference to the answer given to question No 142 (n) asked at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council held on lltb November 1913, the Board of Revenue is requested to 
enquire into the conditions of the sugar factories in the Madras Presidenoy, a‘-eertain why 
indigenous sugar has not been successful in competing with foreign imported sugai and 
submit a report to Government in consultation with the Ofiicer in charge of the Pumping 
and Boring Operations 

(By order) 


II 


H A Watsox, 

Under Secretary to Govet nment 


Proceedings of the Boat d of Revenue (B'S , 6«r, £ Rds and Agn), Mi” No 3934, 

dated 15th December 1914 


The Hon’ble Mr Ll B BocKtEy 
Read — the following papers — 

( 1 ) 

Official memorandum— itovD. Government, Revenue Department 

iVb— 2931-0/13-1 

Dated — the 22nd November 1913 


(») 

Refeicnee — from the Board of Revenue (Revenue Settlement) 
No —2592 

Daiea — the 3rd December 1913 


(ui) 

Letiei — itom K T B Tbesslfr, Esq , Acting Director of Industries 
To — the Secretary to the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land 
Records and Agriculture 
Dated — the 26th June 1914 
A’b— 162 G 

With reference to Official Memorandum No 2931-0/13-1, Revenue, dated 22nd 
November 1913, I hrvo the honour to state that I have made investigations and enquiries 
regarding the sugar industry and it appeals to mo clear that the principal reason why 
indigenous sugai has not been successful in competing with foreign imported sugai is 
because the sugar factory represents a veiy large initial outlay and requires a large exper 
staff to work it, whilst the sugar season only lasts foi a small part of the year Unless, 
therefore, the factory can be kept fully occupied during the whole of the working season, it 
18 not likely to make a profit 

2 In Java and the British West Indies, every factory either owns or has managing 
control over at least 4 or 5 thousand acres of sugar plantation and can thus ensure the supply 
of raw material In India, sugarcane cultivation is scattered and the quantity giowu every 
year depends entirely on the personal views of the small pioducer There is thus no kmd of 
guarantee regarding the supply of raw material and, what is more, even such material as is 
available cannot always be obtained at a commercial figure 
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3 1 accordingly do not think that there la anv commercial prospect of the sugar indus- 
try developmg in honth India until the factones can obtain control o\ er several thousand 
acres of cultivation 

(iv) 

LeUer — from D T Ohadwick, Esq , I C S , Director of Agriculture, Madras 
To — the Secretary to the Commissioiier of Eevenuo Settlement, Survey, Land 
Eccords and Agrioulture 
Daied — the 12th November 1914 
Ab— R Die 2126 

1 have the honour to reply to Board’s Reference No 2592, dated 3rd December 1913, 
and return Mr Tressler’s note received with Board’s Reference No 1359, dated 3rd July 
1914 The latter mentions the main need, but overlooks all questions of improv ements in 
■varieties and organization of the industry I have tried to bring out the conditions in other 
countries -which have chiefly made for success therein 

2 The customs figures show the steady increase that has taken place in the imports of 
sugar into this Presidenoy — 
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Quantity is given in thousands of hundred u eights 
Value IB given in lehhs of rupees 

Tho prices of' refined sugar during these years has been very fairly steady, viz, 
Rs 10-6-t1, 11-7-0, 10-9-0 and 9-15-0 a owt There has been heavy drop in the last year, 
vet these pneos do not seem so low as to indicate a definite attempt to undermine and capture 
a market The vast increase in imports would therefore seem to indicate there was a new 
and expanding market for sugar opening in Madras which foreign countries arc able to 
supply at prices below those it which Madras can produce the commodity In other words, 
we are not keeping pace with the changes resulting from our economic development 

The chief countries from which these imports of refined sugar oome are as follows — 
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The large increase in the imports of lefined sugar is therefore from Java and Mauritius 
and it IS Java which holds the key of the position 

3 The area under sugarcane in the Picsidonoy for similar years is lepoited to he 
as follows — 
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The jrace of the palmyra is also used for the extraction of sugar The exports of jaggerj 
as such have flactnated and are as follows for the same years 


Average for five years ending 1910-11 
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19 65 

83 


4 So far as sugar is oonoerned, clearly J ava is the country which is of most interest to 
India , and before examining the conditions which prevail there, it is well to see some of tho 
results they have obtained to appreciate the enormous improvements they have effected 
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Thus there has been a steady increase m the area under cane accompanied by 
(a) an increase in the yield per acre of cane, 

(i) an increase in the percentage of sugar in the cane 
These, as far as production is concerned, are always the mam causes oi a cheap final product. 
The average for Java is now a 42 tons crop of cane per acre capable of yielding 4i%- tons of 
sugar per acre In Madras the normal recognised outturn foi jaggery per acre is tons — 
a little more than half, though with the spread of improved canes it is probably non a little- 
more than this On SamalkSta farm, the average annual yield of jaggery per aero is usually 
4| tons It has only twice been less than 4 tons At Taliparamba it is usually about 5i to 6 
tons per acre But these are on small plots and are not the averages over thousands of acres 
0 The average cost of sugar production — growing and manufacture — in Java is difficult 
to discover Mr Neilson of Nelhkuppam, who has enquired into these facts m Java in 
person and to whom I am very much indebted for much help in this report, put it a few 
years ago at Es 81 a ton Mi Keatingo m his recent reports puts it between Es 98 and 
Bs 180 — ^the usual apparently being Es 1 10 to Es 120, i e , say Es 18 to Es 27 a candy of 
500 lb of refined sugar in a well managed factory It is not then surpnamg that Java can 
at a profit sell sugar in Madras at about Es 40 per candy after paying fi eight, import duty, 
etc There is really only one sugar-rtfimng factory working on modern metheds in tho 
Presidency, viz., that belonging to Messrs Parry & Co, and although they have 
helped me very considerably I cannot exactly ask them what is their cost of production 
Besides they also use very largely palmyra jaggeiy and at times imported unrefined sugar 
from Java Yet these prices of pioduotion of refined sugar can be compared with the cost of 
making jaggery or unrefined sugar from oane in this Presidency 

When jaggery is selbng at Es 25 or over per candy of 500 lb the area under cane in 
Godavan expands , when it falls below Es 20 the area tends to contract Thus, it would 
appear that the cost of producing and manufacturing refined sugar in Java is comparable with 
the cost of producing jaggery in India. 

6 The question asked is the reason for this As usual there is no one answer to an 
eLonomio question of this nature , it is the result of a oombmation of factors some of which 
have their origin in history I will try and mention tho mam factors in order 

Zand and climate — There is little doubt that the portions of Java devoted to sugarcanfr 
possess a very fertile soil and excellent climate for cane But Madras also in places has 
good soil 

Method of cnltivation — As far as I can make out, more attention and care is paid to 
ooltivation than is the case in Madras 

Vaneties of cane — Infinitely more work has been done on breeding piofitable varieties of 
cane and on maintaining the stock thereof than in India 

The result of these three factors is that they average a 42 ton crop of cauo pei acre with 
a bettor sucrose content than ours compared witli a 24-ton crop per acre of poorer cane in 
Madras 

As far as one phrase can explain how these advantages have been turned to such good, 
purpose, that phrase is organisation under strict Government control 
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7 The organization of the Java sugar industry is the result of history and of action 
taken with the definite purpose of fostering that industr} When the Dutch East India 
Company acquired control of Jai a they found that the native princes 

(a) owned all the land inalienably , 

(b) exacted one-fifth of the peasant’s labour, 

(c) also as ground-rent exacted one-fifth of his crops 

The Dutch continued the same svstem even after the company was dissolved in 1800 
Whilst the island ivas under British rule from 1811 — 16 Sir Stamford Eaffles introduced 
the new and rovoliitionari ideas of free ports, fiee culture and free laboui In 1816 the 
island was seceded to the Dutch The free ports were safeguarded by the treatv but the 
Dutch whilst letaining a certain amount of the new police system le-introduced the old levy 
of one-fifth of the produco'and “ obliged the peasants to plant one-fifth of the ullage land in 
crops to be sold to the Government at fixed prices , but only demanded one day’s labour in 
seven instead of one day in five ” 

Most of the land which Sii Stamford RafHes had giien to the chiefs and the petty 
pi inces soon lapsed to the Government who leased it largely to planters but never sold it 
The arrangements for labour were made with the village community through the headman 
There was a slump in trade and there were heavy wai expenses and Java was rapidly 
becoming a burden on Holland, when in 1830 Governor Von den Bosch was sent from 
Eollend with extraoidinary powers He introduced the culture system which in latei years 
was destined to excite bitter eontrovoi sy and to be most severely attacked on moral and 
ethical grounds but which fiiranciplly and materially worked a marvellous change in the 
island and after local examination was oven oommended by men like Dr A R Wallace 
- 8 T/ie “ cuUinc" system — Governor Von den Bosch 

(n) Granted cash credits and ten-year Contracts to approved private individuals 
(usually Dutch) who would assist in developing the sugar industry 

(6) Those credits were sufficient to enable them to erect mills and maintain themselves 
until the enterpnso paid 

(c) The Government agreed that the peasantry should grow sufficient cane to supply 
the mills’ capacity and deliver it at the mills at fixed rates , 

id) The ryots were obliged to plant up to ono-fiftb of the village land with cane and 
each man had to give one day’s laboui in seven to tend it 

(e) Natives who woikod m the mills were paid regular wages 

(f) The mill-owner sold onc-third of Ins hnished product back to the Government at 
fixed rates and repaid one tenth of the advance received The rest ho could export for his 
own profit 

Thus in Java in the thirties was laid the basis of the system under which small sugar 
lactones have always flourished, vuz — 

(1) Eactories so located ns not to intorfeio with each othei’s source of supply 

(2) An exoecdingh cheap source of supply assured to each mill 

We read that in a few years " the whole east end of the island and the low hot lands 
along the coast were green at their season with the giant grass whose cultivation has so 
frequently forced or encouraged slavery' in so many parts of the earth’s tropical belt ” 

Slavery was abolished in Java in 1869 but by that time tins system was well looted and in 
many essentials still continues Very great care had been taken in securing a very good 
class of colonist — “ Education, cultivation and gentlemanly manners weio essential ” Absen- 
teeism was not toleiated, and during the penod of the tcn-ycnr contincts, leave of absence 
could only bo obtained for actual sickness The Dutch are deservedly famous as careful 
cultivators and Java IB to this date like a garden foi its olcanlmess from weeds and order. 
“ The ynnglc was cleared, fresh land was broken in audit is said that, during the half- 
century at which the system was ai its height, the local population mcreasod tenfold ” 

9 Such a system could not continue for ov or, but it was not until 1890 that the Dutch 
Government entirely withdrew from all direct connexion with the many mills that tho 
colonists had built in tho island Sixty years of snoh fostermg care must bear results and 
this short histoncal summary 18 necessary to understand a condition of affairs which it la 
difficult to conceive could have arisen under a system of free contracts Of course in this 
penod tho sugar industry passed through several vicissitudes From the seventies till the 
end of the century , fostered by a system of bounties and helped by constant improvements 
in manufacruie, beet sugar was steadily making the prodnetioii of cane sugar leas and less 
profitable In the early eighties, Java suffered from an attack of a disease of cane more 
ternblo than any that has visited India Tho Dutch Government was still directly interested 
in sugar and in the eighties they conimonoed to open experimental stations for introducing- 
or evolving new varieties, foi studying cultivation problems, etc They also paid great 
attention to improved maohincry In Madras our first sugarcane station was opened at 
Samalkota in 1902 and the first sugarcane breeding station in India was opened at Coimba- 
tore in 1913 Thus we are more than eighty years behind Java at any attempt at organiza- 
tion and more than thirty years behind them at attempts at research and enqmry But to 
return to Java — the first lesult of the work on these stations was that when tho bounty 
system broke down as a result of the actioniof Great Britain at the Brussels Convention of 

63 
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1902 and when thereby cane-sugai was once moie enabled to compete with beet sugar, the 
country which was m the best position to take advantage of this change was Java The 
result at the piesent day is a feeling of amazement at the performances of Java 

10 Present conditions tn Java — ^Theio is an abundant supply of laboui at As 5 a day 
So theie is practically in India 

The land does not belong to the company. They lent it from the community One and 
only one factory works in a group of villages (This is controlled by the State ) The 
company can lease np to one-third of the cultivated land of the village This is also under 
Statute This ensures rotation of crops The land being leased b} the company ensures that 
the company controls the methods of cultivation and can regulate the daily supply of cane to 
the factory — a most important point because, unless cane is crushed on the day it is out, 
inversion causes ohange in the sucrose content The lent paid to the cultivatoi (who has to 
pay the land assessment to the Government) is Rs 40 an acre foi the sixteen months the land 
IS under crop, i e , the rent is only Rs 30 a Tear There appears to be no difhenlty wbatevei 
in getting land at these lates This is largely the inheritance fiom the old system and also 
the interest of the community is bound ^ in.the factory which is the chief employer of 
labour The net result is as follows “ The land is hired fiom year to }oar for one season 
only , but in practical fact the sugar company has a complete security of tenuie without the 
outlay required for purchase They have erected mills and laid out net- works of lines and 
roads to bnng the cane from a distance of eight to ten miles without owning an aoe of 
plantation land" All the sugar ti act is coveied with these small lactones working in their 
own areas in close co-operation and the cultivator cannot take his cane to a distant factory 
for competition prices The land is leased and the cultivation is directly controlled by the 
company f?Jo company can cut into another’s preserve to rent Hna This may be called 
exploitation and othei hard names, but when supenmposed upon it and woiking closely with 
it IS a well developed and exceedingly well staffed chain of experimental stations for improv- 
ing the yield per acre and also a staff of mycologists and entomologists backed up by a stnot 
Internal Pest Act always ready to take remedial operative iiieasuies, also when all the 
compinies are joined m the Seeiabaya Sugar Syndicate which maintains a staff of chemists, 
I believe eighty, to analyse the piodnots and check waste in manufaetuie, it is peifcotl) clear 
that there is in existence a veiy highly developed oiganisation in an exceptionally strong 
position 

11 It IS worth while to compare these conditions with those in India The first is land 

An up-to-date sugar faotoiy costa money to erect It cannot afford to stand idle It must 
therefore ensure its daily supply ol cane It cannot buy this from a distance and stock it 
because very shortly aftei the cane is cut the sugar content begins to decrease If, as in 
India, it becomes so costly to airange locally for sufficient cane, it has to buy from a 
distance The only form in which it can buy and stock its law product is in the form of 
jaggery It is moie expensive first to make jaggery, and then to refine it than it is to 
extiact sugar direct from the juice Now, Java factories can command some of the best 
cane land in the world at an annual lent of Rs 30 an acre If a sugai factory be erected in 
India what happens if it does not buy the land ? The people in the neighbourhood know 
that the factory must lease the local land or inoui the expense of transporting jaggeiy from 
a distance The lates at once go up The factory cannot remain i lie without loss Even 
without this stimulus to competition rates, where in Madras can sugarcane land be lented at 
Rs 30 an acre a year P Dry land on which cane can be grown fetches Rs 80 an acie and sugar- 
cane land with an assured supply of water is often at Rs 100, 120 and ovei The next point 
18 that it needs most careful attention and cultivation I have quoted some ot the heavy 
yields at Samalkota and Taliparamba But these yields weie not gained in a jump when a 
new variety of cane was started They developed gradually as the land impioved under 
steady ooustant care It cannot always get this in this country of scattered holdings I well 
remember expostulating with a man in Godavari on the condition of his cane His i eply was 
unanswerable He admitted it but at that time he was busy on his rioe fields some fair 
distance away and both operations needed watching I asked him the reason for his scattered 
holding and got the customary and expected answer “ Partition.” Unless a factory can be 
assured of its local supply it cannot pay to employ trained agriculturists to supervise culti- 
vation, nor can it put down tram lines 'to bring the oane.in or try other small economies which 
are of importance when thousands of tons of cane have to be handled It is mainlv this diffi- 
culty about land and supply which has led many countries to the conclusion that small sugai 
factories have no chance at all In Egypt they talk of a capital of £250,000 as the minimum 
reqmred In Hawaii the capital of the chief company is 225J lakhs of rupees The 
Japanese acquired Formosa in 1894 and at once tuined then attention to sugar At &sb 
they failed because ” the Chinese farmers who owned the land were unwilling to glow cane 
for the new mills or to sell the lands to the mills to produce cane for themselves ” The 
Government endeavoured to compel sale, but in 1902, Japan went the whole length ‘‘ It 
established a sugar bureau in Formosa and in 1905 the Japanese Government issued regu- 
lations assigning a definite tract of country to each nuU ” , the farmers are bound to sell their 
cane to the mill and can be pumshed for making sugar themselves by the old primitive 
methods or for selhng the cane to any one else ' “ Subsidies were also granted freely for 

clearing land, erecting mills, irrigation, drainage, machinery, chemical control These reached 
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the sum of Es 50 lakhs n year but are now down to Es 10 lakhs Formosa sugar was given 
free entry to Japan whilst the products of all other countries were taxed Bs 80 a ton Japan 
evidently is not the land of cheap sugar 'Ihe Government argue that by the more efficient 
methods thus ensured everj one has profited, then critics state that it is a system under 
which “ the mills take the profits and the farmers the losses ” Certainly the mills have 
profited , but is it healths The Japanese Government can obviously “ make or break the 
sugar companies by a stroke of the pen ” The argument below these measures in Ja\a and 
Forrn^osa is “ the cultivators are unable to put their land to the most profitable use while sugar 
companies with the skill and capital at their command aie able to get a far larger return out 
of the land to the benefit of themsehes, the oultiiator and the oommunity at large The less 
efficient must he compelled to give w ay to the moie efficient, and must not be allowed to block 
progress bj their monopoly of the land ” Is India prepared to accept this principle and to 
emulate Japan by following it out in stern practice ^ I imagine not 

12 In Mauntins also many of the factories acquired land when it was still elioap But 
hlauntius often es-pcriences great difficulties, and dividends are low It appears to be able to 
keep its position owing to the excellent qualities of cane grown 

13 The net initial result is that Java and Formosa factories can bn> their cane at prices 
per ton one-half or one third of what it costs mills in Madras and they are suie of their supply 
Added to that the mills do not work as independent units but jointB support a large staff of 
experts and chemists Trained chemists are needed in sugar factories Trained chemists are 
at the head of Messrs Parry's works both at Nelliknppam and Kulasekampatuam 

14 The two bed rook needs are therefore — 

(«) cheaper production, 

(6) organization undei strict control 

Onr first need is to bicod better canes and establish them Yields comparable with the 
HNeragos in Jaia have been reached on our agricultural stations and maintained I am 
confident that by careful breeding, etc , still better cancs can be evolved But it must be 
remembered that Java is not stationary' in this “ The Director of the Experimental station 
at Pekalongan confidently looks forward to an average production of as much as seven tons 
of sugai per acre in the future In a favourable year one mill has actually’ reached that for 
oue month’s working” Wo need a laricty of cane yielding 50 tons an acre 

15 As for organization I do not see at present a way through it Given a good beanng 
variety of cane, surety of supply, good machmery and intelligent business control, small 
factories will pay independently of all abkan contracts But the first condition has still to 
bo gained and second and fourth present great difficnllios Mr Keatingc gives up the 
problem entirely ns hopeless so far as Bombay is concerned and is inclined to concentrate on 
yaggery for which there is undoubtedly a big demand and which he considers more suited 
for small scattered unorganized cultivators The problem at present is far hev ond the grasp 
of co-opcration in India tempting as such solution is But if the first stop can be gained, 
viz a vastly improved cane- the openings for successful Digani/ation may improve 

As it IB, there arc lu Madras many places to be seen where small sugar factories have 
been started and abandoned in Coimbatore, Godavari, Yizngapatam, Tiunevelly, parts of 
South Arcot The difficulties of ensurinj; a cheap and sure supply of cano — often, it must be 
admitted, accentuated by indifferent business mnnngcmont — have almost invariably proved 
insuperable Ncllikuppam continues aud expands But for some time it, I believe, worked 
for the ahkfiri contract lot Ncllikuppam can now manage sugar Bat it has several 
exceptional conditions in its favour such as — 

(1) It has been long established 

(2) Whilst Mr Neilson, who is a tinincd chemist, has been in control it has gained 
enormously in the favour of the ryots 

(3) It is not situated in an ideal sugarcane tract but what is more important, it is not 
situated in an ideal paddy tract 01 where paddy is necessarily in very high demand The 
Tanjore delta is too close 

(4) The whole tract has a sure and excellent supply of subterranean water 

(6) Mr Neilson has assisted the ryots in sinking wells and ostahlishing oil-engines 
It IS also he who introduced amongst them red Mauritius canes and better varieties 

(6) He has now leased land (hut very scattered) and is using steam tackle for culti- 
vation and besides maintaining some certain supply is testing all our improved canes on field 
and commercial conditions 

Backed by legislation against disease, etc , it is by intelligent trained yomt action under 
Btncl,Gpvernmcnt control and yiro/cc/io« that Java has built up its position of pre-ommonoe 
in this industiy (v idc paragraph 4 snpra) 

16 I hav e never had the fortune— much ns I should like it— to see conditions in Java 
and Formosa and have for this report drawn largely on Gcorhgs ‘ The World’s Sugareano 
Industry on Mi Keatingo’s recent report, aud on Histones of Java 

Eesoluhon — Mis No 3934, dated 15ih December 1914 

Qhe Topoltb of the Directois of Industries and Agriculture on the conditions of the 
sugar factories in the Madras Presidency and on the question why indigenous sugar has not 
been successful in competing with foreign imported sugar are submitted to Government with. 
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rofoienoe to thoir Momornndum No 2931-0/13-1, llo;cauc, diiteJ 22ud Novemboi 1013 
lir Chadwick’s mtorcsting report furnishes a full nnsworto the question which was naked 
hy the ilon’bhi lino Uahadui F 0 Soinasundaiam CULiti>ar Avnrg’al at tho meoting of the 
Legislatn 0 Council hold ou tho 11th Noicinbor 1913 and which was referred to the Board 
for reiJort in tho memorandum quoted above 
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Oiivn liiViiH NU, Till I'jiinuAi’x 1917 

Sir F II Sluiatt — Q You art Diitttoi ol Agiicultuie in this Presidency — A 
I am now acting as Director of Agriciiltuio 

Q llave vou acted bofoic^ — 1 I have acted foi a jeir in 1911-12 
Q Have you had any picvious « xpcricnte oi tianiing in agriculture® — A No I 
have been a Settlement Ollicoi I have taken a Science Degice 

Q For how long aie you holding this po'^t® — 1 A*o definite pciiod has been fixed 
A/r C E Low — Q You say on the first pigo of your note that it is impos-iblo 
to control tho adulteration and niiMiig viliiih m ly fakt plate it a number of small 
ginneries Have vou any idea in yoiii mind ns to how this control should be worked 
out ® — A It would need a very laige staff of insjitifois to pievenf mixing of varieties 
of cotton at the gins 

Q Suppose the gins weic lequiied to take out a license and that breach of the 
conditions involved the eanccllatioii of the lirense, do you think that tins would ensure 
purity ® — A Yes 

Q The g-ins aie themselves the buvers in m iny cases ? — A That vanes in tho 
difierent places 

Q In some places they do it foi custom P — 4 In 'linncvelly most of tho gins 
are controlled by the buying firms The buying films themselves lun the gins 

Q What about the prices? "Who fixes tliem ? — A They linvo their own pnccs 
Theie aie no outside buying fiims in the Tinnevelly tract 

Q AVliat cotton do tho gins get® Prom what sources® Is the cotton delivered by 
the ryot oi do they gin on custom® — 4 In tho Northein tractx they merely gin on 
hue In Tinnevelly they aio under tho control of Inning firms 

Q Supposing that i rvot oi a middleman tuins up with a mixed sample? — 4 It 
ought to be a condition of any coiitiol tint such samples if they aic found to be 
mixed, would be i of used by the gins 

Q Who would exorcise that control® — 1, I cannot say who can actually control 
I am mentioning that as a possible way of meeting tho situation 

Q Supposing that were not possible, tan you suggest any othei lino of defence® — 
A Witnds here <javc confidential ci idcncc 

Q Aie you supplviug seed to these people® — I We are doing a large amount 
of work in tho Tinnovellv tiact in the mitter of supplyung seed to tho ryots 

Q Do you make it a condition of tho supplv that they should not mix this with 
other kinds of cotton ® — A Not specially, but m Tinnevelly they have found our seed 
to be very piofitable both in the inaitei of yield and also in fetching good jirices 

Q Apait from tlu<: pulichai which is used to adulteiato, vou mention tho Cpmbodia 
cotton Is it as profitable to grow pulichai as this ? — A It all depends upon the price 
In a year like this when very high puces have been paid, it is quite possible to grow 
pulichai profitably When tho prices fall off, or the demand for cotton falls off the 
shoit staple cotton is the fust to feel the effect 

Q Which do you think would pay hotter? — A I think the long staple It is 
difficult to say without working out the fignios Tho price of Bengals is below that 
jof Tinnevelly 

Q Turning again to this question of adulteration, supposing you do not go so far 
as to refuse, wxmld it do if only certain local gins were allowed to^ accept tho 
samples ? — A As for ns Tinnevelly is concerned I am certainly in favoui of ahsoliile 
refusal There aie certain films which have agreed to it 

Q The firms hare agreed to it hut what about the ryot® — 4 Tho rvot certainly 
disbkes it . 

Q Before pulling up tho plant in the held, do you think that the license might 
contain some conditions about the supply' of seed ® — A Wo have not woiked out the 
idea We aie tiying to contiol the supply' of seed ns fni as possible in Tinnevelly 
Q Do the ryots pui chase tho seeds von Inigely '? — A Yes 

Q How aie the conditions in Cocnnndn, Coimbatme and the Ceded districts? — A 
We hav'e not dealt with Cocaiiada In tho Ceded distiicts the gins aie worked for hire 
and any system of co-operation has to be financed 
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Q- Would tills system of licensing gins ei.tend to tlie sale of the seed? If so, 
lio\\ aie you to tackle tke difficultj' w£en a man wants to sell it foi cattle food oi to 
«n oil millP — A We could not interfere witli it 

‘Q If the lyot said that he bought it for an oil mill, hou aie jou going to tickle 
that difficulty? — A The point is that we must educate the ryot 

Q That should he done because the ijots would make any system nugator-y ? — 4 
They would 

Q You could have a system of license under which the man would ha\e to certify 
"that it IS pure within a reasonable limit P — A Most of the gins do not buj the seed at all 
Q The same precaution that would apply to the refusal of the mixed samples would 
also apply to the original 13'ot uho mixed the samples — A It would to a certain extent 
Q Do 30U think that inspection of this sort should he done by the Agricultural 
Department? — A We have not got anything like the men for it It would he a 
sound thing if the Inspectors were trained in the Agricultural Department 

Q And thej uould be under the orders of the Agricultural Department? — A I 
think so hut it would he a aery big thing to take up A good deal will have to he 
done by private agency and commercial men 

Q You mean the association of the trade? — A Yes That would be one waj 
Q In the meantime do jou think that the Agricultural Department in this and 
seieial other provinces will find it necessarj to rely on departmental action of a more 
01 less extensn e character P — A Y^es 

Q Do jou think that that is bound to last for some years? — A I think so But 
we are trjing to get co-operation from the lyots and get most of the work done by the 
jj’-ots themselaes 

Q AVhat kind of man would jou want? — A I think he must have plenty of 
technical knowledge in oidei to gain the confidence of the lyots The fiist thing that 
the i3"ot does is to cioss-question the officer If he finds that the officer is no good, 
ihen he has no trust in him 

Q Don’t jou think that specially selected officers of the Agricultural Depaitment and 
also the Revenue Depaitment could be gnen some training on the farm itself P — A 
I have never thought of it I must think over it I cannot give an opinion offhand 
Q Hon far have you gone m the matter of co-operation of ryots in the matter of 
suppl3ing seedP — A It has been successful in Tinnevell3 I think last year we 
got 87 ullages in which a certain numbei of ryots co-opeiated to form seed unions 
Q Are these registered under the Co-operative Societies Act? — A No 
Q Hare you any idea of making it so? — A We have that idea They usually run 
■parallel 

Q Do 3’’OU find it difficult to start any organisation on the co-operatn e basis 
unless the people are inoculated with the co-operative microbe P — A There is some 
difficulty, for example in Bellary 

Q How long do 30U think it will take for the ryot to realise his responsibility 
and market pure samples of cotton? — A That is 101:3’' difficult to say We always help 
to put up improved cotton You practically uant eveiy village to come in I cannot 
sa3^ how long that v ill take 

Q You will have to depend on departmental action for a long time? — A Yes 
Q What hare the trade to say about the control of gins? — A I have discussed 
it informally with the Tinneielly cotton firms last September They were in favour 
of ha-ving power to uproot the plant in the field I think they were prepared to accept 
the control of gins provided the other thing was also enfoiced They do not 'uant any 
control of baling or anything of that soi-t 

Dr E Hoflinson — Q Y-ou said that the Department of Agriculture aie supplying 
seed in some cases P How is that doneP Do you buy the seedP — A We grov it The 
first thing ve do is to grow selected plots on oui own farm do-um in that tract (Tinne- 
velly) These me multiplied 

Q Aie you speaking of Tinnevellv onlyP — A We had the same thing in Bellaiy 
and Humool The thing has gone farthest in Tinnevelly These plots are multiplied 
until there is enough seed on the faian and then it is given out to what we call seed 
farms on contract The ryots grow it The3 sell us back the vhole of the seed and then 
at the next stage we get the lyots to form seed unions 'Certain numbei of i3ots 
club togethei and it works in rotation In the fiist year one of then number will grow 
one twentieth of the total area which the3’^ own with the seed which we gi\e them'^and 
which has been grown on the seed farm and that cotton is specially ginned ■’iid the 
-seed in the next year is enough to sow the uhole of their aiea 

Q Wliat IS the proportion of the whole area? — 4 About 20 times Each 3 ear we 
give them fresh seed from oui farm and they are under agreement The members of 
-the seed unions will suppl3 the seed as far as possible This seed is subsequently used 
for sowing and not for cattle food It sells at a premium 
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Q Bo ihtj 1)11} the fjCtdi) iiom jou — llio fctcds lint the} lut going to put down 
on one-tM ei tu til ot then land'' — 'I Tluit is puicluised ^ * 

Q You in tuin pinchasc the seed gioun theicfiom '^ — A The i}Ots keep it The} 
run the thing tlienisehos 

Q Is tlieit am diflicuHi in hiidiiig the inoiiti loi the pmthisf^ — i Yen little 
monci IS itquiiod The s^^t(m \aius 'llu ictuiil toms of tin agicuntnt laiies in 
difteient plates tVe giie tin stcd ind taki hiu K i i oiitspoiiding qunntiti it the time 
of haivest Yoiiiieih no used to pm the i-'Sessnii n( on the land as an indueenient 
That IS not iicitssaii non Now thti leilisi the (\t'ia jnnht thu deint tnd the} 
aie oiih too glad to get flit sdd 

il/r C E Low — Q Is that a hig puiuiuni -’ — A I hue not got tin figurt I 
think it is consultiahlo as comp tied with the hii/ini seed 

Dt E Ilopl iH'-oii — Q 111 wJial diKction hase the tlloils of lotii dojintnionl been 
dneettd with a mow to tin im()ioM iin nt of tolton li is it hetn in inipioMiig' the Mold 
01 iinpioMiig the qualiti •' — 1 'Jheu an thief things, the attunl iicld, the ginning 
peiconfago and the st.ipk i < tin hngih and shcngfli and tnloiii ni the slajilo In 
Tiiineitlli w( lime been smussful in seiuiing all three In Bellan wo find that the 
difluiilti IS about the pooi Meld hue hid gii it difinulta tliiu in getting i staple 
cotton which will gni a< ninth Mild as tin louiitii cotton That is what has held 
Us baek 

Q» Has tin inipiintiiunt been dm to ii'taifh nid e\pciiiiiental work it the Agri- 
cultuinl College 01 hits it been due to di iiioiisti ition nuthods tint loii base been dts. 
ciibmg 111 eonneetioii with gins-' — 1 It is both If would iieit i lint been possible 
without itseiidi 3Iosl of the itsi ueh on tottoii was done hi the Bepiiti Biicetoij 
It was done on the out Janas YT iieiti Ind i eotton sjieiialist \ toil tin ninoiint of 
woik was done lii Bi B iibcr 

Q Ihe lest.iidi w is done hi the Bepufi Biiedois in faiiiis^ — I Yts 
Q Vnd ilso the aiiangeiiieiifs made with legal d to ])ute irinning whidi iilso had 
a gieat elite t — 1 Yes 

Q Supposing that tin Btp.iiliiieiif of Aginultiin, as ilso oi tht Biitcfoi of Indus* 
tiies weie liilh equipped in logaid to stall do loii lonsidci tint a subject liKe ginning 
would inoie pioperh come tindci the Bepailnient of Agriculfiiit oi under the Depait- 
menf of the Biiectoi eif Industiies-' — 1 'J hit is a difficult question Ye hme had 
much discussion at pieseiit as to whelhei tin s( nii-.igiieulfui-al and semi-indiistiial 
niatteis like the gins ind iiec liulhis md «o ioilli sboiild In taken up bi me oi the 
Biioctoi of Indiistiies Y'e lime it undti disnission now 

Sir I II Sttuarl — Q Is it that both w int if oi iieithei wants it-' — 1 ATc will 
hofli he glad to do the thing jiioMikd ihe tune iiid the stifi is gneii 

Dt h Ilophni'Oii — Q lake the jiaiticiilai question oi gins line loii censideitd 
whethei it eomes nioie appiopinteh uiielei the Biiedoi oi linhistiie« •' — 1 I sheitilel 
think tint it moie appiopinteh conies umlei ihe Biiectoi of Indnstiies pioiidcd 
he woiks with the Agncultuial Bepaitmeut In the pisl Iheie was some dispute ibout 
that Foi instuue I know that in liinieielh nn piedeie-soi eibjeeted to the then 
Biiector of Inelustiies juittiiig up tho'C smiill gins 

Q Could sou go fuithei and sm that all questions of marketling ought to come 
uuelei the Biiectoi of Inelustiies '' — 1 I suppose that ought to he AYe ne ako Mtalh 
Intel ested in the epiestion of cotton maikeltiiig 

Q Bo lou mean to s,ii tint ginning conics uneloi nnikcttingp — 4 Yes 
Q In the Maeliis Piesidenci is there an} cotton which is piopoih known as long 

staple cotton? — ^.1 Thei hme got it in Tinnmclh The Tinneiell} cotton is used in 

Lancashiie Piacticalh all is expoitcd to Lancaslmo 

Q It goes to Japan also ^ — A Espceialh iiowadais It h is been going to Jap in 
Q AAdi it length of staple is it ^ — A xVbout one inch 

Q You sa} that long staple cotton is e\poilcd to Laiica«hne ind to J ipan I haio 
dw i}s uncleistood tint the 31 idi is mills nuel the Bonihm mills and the Indian mills 
generall} ue lead} to absoih all Ihe long staple cotton that India is pioducing and iQo-aid 
with jealousi the sending of long staple cotton out of the counti} ^ — 4 Thei do'^iiot 
ibsoih all the Iinncielh cotton Thei liaie used it and fhei seem to welcome it 
Q Bo a on mean to sia th it theic is a consieleiablo maigin left for export® — J A'es 
Q Bo aou know whethei thoie is a tcudenea foi the Indian mills in the Alidris 
Presidenca to incioaso the consumption of Jong stnjile cotton® — A I think so It 

depends on aihethei the oxti i puce anil compensate and make' it woitli while to take 

bp the thing It is the ipci to spin autli than short staple cotton Tiuneaella cotton 
has alwaas commanded i Inghei piice than the slmit staple cotton 

Q Bo the Aladias nulls impoit Amciieaii cotton® — 4 Occasionnlla 
Q Is all the cotton lequncd usualla obtained loealla ® — A I do not know I aaould 
not be eeitain I know thea oceasionalla import Ainencin eotton 
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Su D J 'fata — Q Witli lefeieuce to the expoit ol cotton, some of it goes to Japan 
and to the United Kingdom ^ Does it not depend upon the fact that the mills in southern 
India me not able to consume the_ whole quantity and that aihat is left has to be 
expoited Is the demand foi long staple cotton hj' the mills in southern India adequate to 
the supply*’ — A I could not answer that ohhand 

Q Theie is a good deal of fine spinning on the Bombay side We import some 
Tinneiellj cotton theie The mills in the Cential Piovinces have aei-j fine cotton 
winch senses then puipose aeiy veil As long as thej can get it theie, they do not care 
to come doun south foi it i’heiefoie if the cotton in the south cannot be absoibed by the 
locil mills it mil haie to be expoited Aie the mills heie capable of absoibmg all 
the cotton produced locaUj ** — A I could not answei that offhand I thint it is mostly 
a question of what will pay the men most If the mills here can pa5 the same pi ice, 
then thej u ould sell it locally 

Q Is it not a fact tliat the ij'^ot glows the cotton that pajs him most on the jield? 
Can you tell us how the short staple cotton was intioduced here*’ — A I do not know how 
the short staple uas intioduced 

Q Was it introduced simply foi mixing** — A Mi ChadmcL noiked out the figuies 
and he found the short staple cotton nas not so profitable as the long staple 

Q Then nli'y does the I'^ot grow it® — A He manages to get the puce of long staple 
Tinnea ellj cotton after mixing 

Q Is there not a demand for the shoit staple cotton b'^ itself? — A Certainly 
Q Can 30U tell us lion it stands with reference to oil yielding qualities of the seed® — 
A I do not know about that We have neiei touched the oil picssmg piohlem down here 
S11 F II Stewart — Q It has been pointed out that Cambodia cotton is deteiioiating 
in qualit-^ nnd that hitheito no organised attempt has been made to improve the quality 
Have you anj lemaiks to oftei on that subject® — A It is simplj due to lack of staff 
We have not got the staff to do it in the districts 

<3 And nothing has been done ® — ^-1 Kotliiiig Ins been done in Coimbatoie 
Q Do aoui lemaiks lefei piincipillj to Tmneaell} ® — A We liaie also been woiking 
in thexTsoithein and Westein tracts Piacticalh nothing has been done except m these 
two tiacts 

j 1 /r G E Loio — Q Have you auj viens on the subject of the supeiwision of 
maikets? Do jou think that the present position is satisfactoiy in this Presidency from 
the lyots’ point of aien ? — A I have been lecentty looking into the question of cotton 
marketing and I think that there vould be a greater improvement if the lyot and the 
actual buj'ei were bi ought into closer contact 

Q You piobablj kuon nhat is done ui Beiai as regards niaiketmg The bujei buys 
piacticalh from the indiaidual i;^ol directly The areas under cotton in Berai are 
much laigei and larger lots can be marketed at a time It was put fonvaid to us by a 
mtness heie that the lyot here brought cotton in such small quantities that it would 
not be a piacticable pioposition to buy direct fiom many individual ryots® — A That 
is what I VI as told bj the firms 

Q In Berai the ijots vho gioM the cotton 111 such large quantities themselves sell 
diiect and' the middleman is eliminated Don’t you think that a sjstein like that would 
be useful® — A We have not that kind of thing in Madias 

Q Have 3011 considered the maiketing question foi an3 other crop except cotton® — 
A I have gone into indigo 

Q Oil seeds® — A I have not gone into that paiticulaiH 
Q Paddj?— A Ho 

Q Wliat coit of maiket is there foi paddj ® Is there 1113 place where the exporter 
can bu3 direct fioni the 130 !® — 4 That is a vei3 vide question The practice vanes 
very much in the difteient places There is a lot of business done in the weekly markets 
and large quantities of pacld3 are bi ought to these markets Much depends on whether 
the r3'ofi is solvent or not In mauv places the middleman collects and brings it down to 
the maiket , 

Q Tliat seems to be the case eveijwhoio and that cannot be leniedied b3 the maiket 
If the 13 ot IS solvent, he bungs it to the maiket himself® Is it not the case® — A I 
have not really investigated this point 

Q The ryots bring the padd3 themselves in then owm carts® — A I have never 
looked into the question and cannot give an opinion offhand 

Q You get a place with a legulai enclosuie where the things aie sold subject to the 
control of some authorit3 ® — A I know' that main of these weekly maikets are conti oiled 
by the District Boards in towns and in the big villages I do not know how much trade 
the3 do and what sort of things aie sold I think it must be veij consideiable 

Q Don’t you think it would be a good thing if these maikets were kept under 
control by the State authoiityP— A Yes I think that would be a good thing to do 
The lyot must be brought into contact with the laigei bujer 


A 
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Q TJio Coiumissionci of JJerar leceuth iiioiinicfl a nolo on tlie subject oi tlie 
Bcrar maibots Tlie system has been extentlcd info Khandesh and the thing seems to 
bo ici^ popuhi*' — d One of oiii Beputj Diredoro iJfi Ilihon actuallj pioposcd tlie 
stniting of some sucli sjstcm I sent his note round to the cotton firms, and thov 
did not think aoij much of it Wo luue no autlioiitj foi forming a in irket like that 
Q Do %ou think that such a sjslem ■aould be of real help at a later stage’ — 1 
Oeitnmh 

Q As leg lids oil uushing, 3011 S13 that the demand foi rake is intiensing in 31 tdras •• 
lias tlm pure gone up ’ — A You mean in the God n 111 \ i 11 p\ paititulaih Ihit n is 
m3 iiifoimation I gither that the infrrase of enisliuig of castor lu the last 3011 has 
led to a consideiablo inciease in the use of c islor take foi sugaicnne I hnie not got 
the piteise figuies 

Q Is that due to the ojierations of 30111 depiitment ? — 1 I think sq I haie got no 
tiguies about the piice T noticed in the statistns of export that the amount of cantor 
oil evjioited finm these p.iits h is gone u]> 

Q Is tlieio a demand on the part of the iiols for feeding llio cattleP — 4 The}^ 
do not use it to a son 1 iigc extent foi that 

Q Iliie the Tndustiinl Deparliiienl touched the siihjecl ’ — '1 7 could not sai 
Q Could tlic Agiicultui il Dipailimiit 01 the Imluslnal Dcpaitnient do iinfhing 
to jiojiul II ISO the use of this? — 1 her null h tattle-' 

Q Gdieialli Mhiehoiei is useful’ — 'I It is a question of piice, nlirtlicr it nould 
bo ulsaiit igeous to till i\ot 

Q Aio ton in a jiosition to sn nhit deguoi of success would attend’ — I II dejiouds 
\cn imuli on the jiines At present thin use lolloii seed and gram It is i question 
of whethei if will he woitli while for the not to fake the lake 

O AI tin complaints hase hoeii leienul on this subject of niliiltoratiou and tluf 
injun done to export tiade In ndnltoraf 1011 It has been suggested that n sistem 
of option il eeitificates would lielfi len mudi Hue sou ain Mews on the mafioi ’ — 1 
It IS a son difRcult subject I haic rocenth looked into the subject of indigo It 
IS piaeiioalh imjinssiblo to s imjile flic Madras indigo in its present fnnn 

Q Do 30 U flunk Mill could simple giounil nuts’ — d It is extiemeh difficult tc 
samjilo it 

Q \l)Out padih ’ — 1 It is prnctiialh not expoifcd at all 

Q AVliat aie tlu aiticles of expoil foi which 1 S3 stem of optional ceitificatcs might 
be ajijihed ’ Which aie the aiticles most 111 need of some such si stem’ — 1 It is difiii ult 
to S13 The question of drug plants came up some time ago I thought that it might 
be possible to start with this bei luse lou line small quantities to deal with ind 30U 
can concentrate Thei might be examined and ceilificntos gi.mled Indigo is anofbei 

1 haie been looking into the subjeef now Wo mni make definite pioposnls about it 

Q Wliaf ibout giouiid nut ’ — .4 'I be whole li.ule is too bulla Something like 

2 liundied thousand tons nie expoitcd and thei aio exported mostly in hulk It 13 
obiiouslA 1 aen big thing 

Sir F II Stevart —Q With lefcieucc to this question of coitihcates, what would 
bo 30U1 opinion? Would 30U haac them ioinpulsor3 01 would aou make them optional’ 
— 4 AYe might stmt from the optional point of aiew as an experiment 

Q At what stage would the3 come in ’ — 4 I should saa that the time of export 
aaould bo eas3 to contiol 

Q Does 30U1 dopaitraent do lua thing specific in the matter of popularising arti- 
ficial inanuies ? — 4 Yes 

Q B3 demonstiatioii ? — 4 Y’es 

Q AYith legaicl to the aaiious maniues, do aou take an> steps to nnnhso these to 
find out what then puiit3 is ’ — 4 Some eommeicinl feihliseis ire sold without an3 
guaianteed composition, and we discouiage the not ultogethoi from iisiim tlidbi AVe 
tell the rjot what to tike, such as supeijihosphate 

Q Do 3 oil think that it avould be a good thing if an3 one who avishcd to sell these com- 
meicial feitiliseis weie obliged to liaae an nnaljsis mule of them ind to suppD a copy 
achen selling ’ — 4 That arould be an excellent thing 

Ilon’hic <Sn R Y Moolcijec — Q Y'ou sn3 spe iking about oil seeds that tliere has 
been a considerable increase in ciushing cistoi and that Goaernmont should encourage 
the use of clecoiticatois Haae 3011 eaei leported to Goa eminent 01 made 0113 proposal 
to Government? — A No 

Q Supposing that this Commission avoie not appointed, then this matter avould' 
not haae been lepresented at all ? — 4 Wc have an Agiieultnral Engineer avho is 
looking into the subject The whole thing has been held up owing to the war Wo had 
some cxpeiiinents and thea weie not satisfactoi3- and the matter is still under investiga- 
tion 
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Q In youi note jou bay that it may he feasible to inciease the jield of dje leiy 
largely by the scientific control of the bacteiial cultuies which are responsible for the 
fermentation and thit you think that Goiernment might possiblj tiy in experimental 
iiidigo factoi3' in Madias'' Hare yon also in this matter made any representation to 
Goitrnment? — A Proposals are now before Government Mi Dans, the Indigo Expert, 
has, since writing the note, visited Madias and definite proposals have been formulated 
Mr A Chatterton — Q Can 3 ou tell me whether there is any increase in the number 
of country mills used in expressing oil? — A I could not say at all The export of oil 
IS increasing 

Sir F fl Stexoait — Q Where does the oil go to ^ — 4 It largely goes to Calcutta 
there to be mixed with ghee and things of that sort 

Q In regard to this question of issuing certificates, you would stop there and not 
exercise any other control? — A If the ceitificates were issued the public would learn 
to ask for them 

< Q In the case of groundnuts what action would 50U propose ^ — A I have never 
thought of that at all 

Q In the ma]oiit3' of cases the issuing of ceitificates would involie a chemical 
analysis to deteimine the percentage of the essential ingiedients? — A Yes I have 
not considered the question of ground nuts It might be possible to anal3se oils, indigo 
and drug plants 

Q Do you think it would be of an3' value to issue these certificates? — A I veiy 
much doubt it 

Q You deal with the question of agricultural implements and machinery Has 
any attempt been made to arrange with the local engineering firms for the supply 
of these implements? — A Yes We have corresponded with various firms, tried their 
ploughs and giv en our opinions on them 

Q Have you put up any depots at which the r3mts can purchase these implements? 
— A They can buy them from the firms 

Q Do you purchase these ploughs wholesale in England or America and put them 
doivn heie for sale? — A We work with a firm and sell for them, acting as their agents 
Q As Agents foi one paiticulai firm? — A Foi one particular make of plough which 
we recommend 

<3 Have you sold these ploughs on any S3 stem of hire purchase? — A The cost 
of these ploughs vanes from 15 to 16 rupees The sum is small and it is not necessary 
Q Then as regards manuies, do you sell them outright or on easy terms? — A For 
manures wc do not keep any depots We generally put the ryot in touch with the 
firm That IS the usual way we do it 

Q Are there any co-operatii e societies woiking among the ryots foi the purchase 
of manures ? — 4 There aie two 01 tliiee agricultuial co-operative societies 

Q Are they doing it under the supervision of the department ? — 4 Yes, with the 
advice and assistance of the department We have got no immediate control over them 
Q With regard to the question of oil-engines and pumps, has that been taken over 
by the Depaitment of Agriculture? Have 30U got 003’^ staff of subordinates similar to 
that which exists in the Department of Industiies? — ^ 4 - The staff that was working 
with the Department of Industries has been taken over bodily 

Q Do 30U grant taldravi loans 5murself ? — 4 I giant up to Its 3,000 m3'Self 
Q Have 3’'ou got any special officer attached to the department to deal w'lth these 
loans ? — 4 I have got a special Tahsildar to enquire into the revenue side as regards 
security and so on 

Q He collects the instalments ? — 4 I do 

Q Have you got any definite period for which the loans aie granted? — A Piie 
years 

(J Have you got any svstem of selling on the hire purchase sjstem ? — 4 No, 
There are plenty of firms who will do that 

Mr C E Low — Q I undeistand that sulphate of ammonia is likely to pioie a 
valuable manure ? — 4 It has not been thoioughl3 pioved yet 

Q Supposing you got a good supply of sulphate of ammonia produced in this 
cruntry and at the same time if you have got a foieign demand for export you might 
easily reach a stage when the r3ot will not be piepared to pay the price ? — 4 That is a 
difficult question to answer It depends on the land and the return that the ryot can 
get out of it The cheaper it is, the wider it will be used 

Q Are they using it at present ? — 4 They are using it at present on paddy land 

Mr 4 CliatteHon — Q With leference to the jaggery^ plants, you say that there 
arc two plants which are being worked expeiimentally by Government Bhve you 
also taken over the control of the pumping and boring department? — A Yes 

64 
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Q Do jou piopose to deielop tint sjstcm” — .1 I am still ti 3 ing to get mfoma- 
tiorj about that I luspected one that is working htie and 1 haie been able to get 
itiy little inloimation about it, uhethci it uas a success or uhethei it uas a lailure 
I am investigating the whole question as to uhcthei it uill he worth while taking it 
U]) oi not 

Q Piom joui remarks heie jou come to the geneial conclusion thit theie is leiy 
little jn-ospeet of de\ eloping the manufactme of sugai in the Madias Presidencj owing 
to the scatteied areas? — A The r^ots arc independent and can grow what thej like 
Q If sugaicaue weie giown iiiidci siiisfaclon conditions as legaids manuiing ana 
methods of cultnation, do aou think lhc> would glow more sugiicane? — J I think 
so If sugarcane is grown on land iiiigated fiom wells on high level lands, it would 
be much better 

<2 Do JOU think that the competition of puldj would ailed it ® — A That depends 
on the lelatiac jinces of paddj and sugaicane 

Q lYe haae had eiidence in aarious places th it the rjot can mike Ds 200 to' 
Its 300 pel acie IVliit aio the leil difficulties that the not li is to face in the matter 
ol sugiicane® Whj is it that he does not glow it® In Coimbatore there are manj 
rjots who Imae a ceitain amount of their land under sugarcane and thej get largo 
piolit fiom it They do not care to plant a aerj laige arci Thej might if they want 
to? Wh it lb it due to? Is it want of capital P — J Paitlj that 'The> haae to get it all 
citished at a teitaiii time It lequircs cajiital and also lieary manuring 

Q Is that the most impoilint item® — A The difiicultj of crushing I think that 
IS the leason whj it is not grown uniiersallj 

Q Is it due to piecaiiousiiess of water supplj ® — A It is not precarious if jou can 
get water all the jeai round 

12 Haae anj stops been taken bj tlio Depariment of Aguculture either bj itself 
Ol if conjunction with the Dcpirlmcnt of Industiics to bung about a considerable 
uotlopmeiit ot sugircane cultnation? — A I do not know of ana nttemjit 

Dr h Iloplunson — Q What are the relations of the Director of Aguculture in the 
Madias Piesidencj to the College here in Coimbatoic® Are there anj official relations? — 
A I am 111 general control of the depailment which includes tlie College "Jho College 
18 pait of the Agricultuial Department and I am in general control of the whole 
department In regard to corrcspondcnco I deal directly with Government 

Q It goes through jou P — A Yes I deal diiectlj with Government and deal with 
the financing of the Dcpaitiiiont and the general control of it 

Q The Principal of the College repoi Is through JOU? — A Yes 

(2 Dow fai are lou consulted about nnj pinblems of reseaich which are taken up 
and woiked out in the College® — A I do not quite follow that 

Q Supposing that jou as i Diiectoi of Agiicultuie in Madras considered that some 
pirticulai iiiattei ought to be luaostigited® — 4 I should discuss it with the paiticular 
expel t and if necessaij with Government 

Q You deal with the paiticular expert and not with the Pnncipal of the College? 

‘ — A No With the particular expert and with seaeral of them, if neccssarj, whether 
a particular line should bo taken up ot not The final decision will be with me 

Q The Pnncipal of the College is such is I’csponsiblo meielj for the routine worlx 
of the college especialh tlie teaching? — A A’es lie also runs the farm attached to the 
College , 

Q And the reseaich woik does not come under him? — A Not at all 
Q Aie there any expeits engaged in research woik who ire also engaged in teach- 
ing ® — A Yes 

Q Thej all deliver lectin es® — A A certain number, jes 

Q In joui opinion is tlieie anj clash between the claims of lescaich and of teach- 
ing work® — A Yes It is a question of the luimbei of experts we can emploj- The 
historj of +hat question dates hick some time When the college stalled theie woiu 
seaeial objections bj" some of the expeits who undei stood that thej would not be 
required to do anj teaching w ork at all and then the Goi ernment of those days decided 
that thej must teach But in practice the teaching is inostlj’- done bj the Indian 
assistants to the experts Although the expeits do onlj a limited amount of teaching 
they are generally responsible for the teaching It is a question of the amount of work 
there js to be done and the niimbei of experts whom w e can emploj Botli teaching and 
reseaich aie important Theie are some matteis in which it will be bottei to have 
a whole time research man to do research and nothing else But on the othei hand a 
teachei who does not do anj lesearch work is generallj not so satisfactory a teacher, 
as a man who is doing such work, especiallj for the higher teaching Much of the 
teaching at Coimbatore is aeij' clejnentan and that can be casilv done by a man 
who IS not doing anj' reseaich work 
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Q Apait fiom the question of the cost of the sHft, you uould still he piepared 
to say that the experts should tjahe some portion of the teaching work:' — A I 
ehould piefei to see tint the man i\ho is doing the higliei teiching uoik is a man who 
does lose 11 ch At the same time I iiould not like to dnorce teaching from research 
especialh highei teaching 

Q Do aou mean to saj tint icscaich aioik should he the chief duty and that 
teaching iioiild he suhsidiaia '? — 4 That is putting it lather too strongly 
“ Q TTe should like to have aoui exact news on this points — A Wheie necessary 
I should hare separate research uoikcis on important problems At the same time 
the teaching stall must also do some leseaich iiork, I mean the scnioi members of the 
teaching staft That is mj general opinion 

Q Because thea anil be better teaelicis? — A Yes In order not to hamper research, 
I should like pleiit-^ of lesoarch a\ others aaho aaould be doing nothing else 

Q Do a oil anticipate that the Indiui students hcic ma} make such progress in 
their studies that thev can look foraaaid to taking up responsible avork hereafter? — A 
Yes iTieie me a foaa examples of men aaho nc coming on 

Q Do jou look forward in the neir futuic to Indian mycologists and Indian 
chemists being appointed either in this I’lesidency or elscaalierc^ Do jou think it is 
a long aaaa olf® — A Tliat is a long aaaa oh It aaill be possible to find a feaa in the 
immediate future 

Q Theie is no bai at present to a competent Indian aaho might fill 'up the 
aacanca ® — il There is no bai at all » 

Hon’hlc S)r 7 / A' M'Onhrjcc — Q Iloaa ran jou expect Indians to come in if 
thea lie placed on a dificrent footing ^ — 4 TTieie is notliing to preaent an Indian 
being put in the same status There was a pioposal to emploa another mycologist in 
SI idras Enquiries aacie made to find out aahether one aaas aaailable locally No one 
aaas of course found 

Q Would you put linn on the same grade as the men from England? — A Yes 
If ho a\ns suffieientla qualified 

Q Is there ana rule that the appointment must be made ba the Secretary of State? 
— 4 But there is no reason aahv an Indian should not bo appointed 

Q I haao made certain onqiiiiies and m'\ inform ition is that if an Indian is 
appointed in this countia he does not obtain the same status or the same rate of salary 
as an English man appointed in Ihigland** — /I There is an joiing man nho has obtained 
a degree of agiieultiuc in Edinburgh He is now in this countiy and ho might possibly 
be appointed as a Deputj Dircctni of Vgiicultmc The nutter is under consideration 
There is one man now here Ho is on pinbafion as a Deputy Director of Agriculture 
Q Is he getting the same illowaiices '’ — 4 He gets less paj The rank is the same 
Ho gets luo-thirds of the pai of the appointment 

Dr 77 Ilopltn^im — Q Tuo coui«cs aie open in the matter of appointment of 
chemists I take ditmisis as an example The chemist in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the jiioMiite might take up an ajipointmont tlicie uitli an idea of spending 
some time in India in that jiuticulai i\oik In that waj ho becomes an expeit in the 
particular pioblenis 11111011 are connected 111th the proiiiiccs and no doubt his value 
to the proiinces iiiereiscs lear bi leai At the same tune he loses touch to a great) 
extent 111th outside iiork He mai betome stnle On the other hand if such an appoint- 
ment Here distinctli made for a liniitcd teiin and it became a lule that ho maj be 
moied fiom one pi 01 nice to (mother, do lou think that it would be ndiantageous to 
do so '’ — 4 If ho IS i good 111 111 I should jiiefer to keep him 111 the same place and give 
him plenti of salaii if 1011 nie satisfied iiith him 

Q 'Jake the (ase of a good man Do >011 think that the question of pay is sufficient 
to satisfi him He must liie to a large extent a life of intellectual isolation and social 
isol ition loo, at anj rate spuntific isolation Would that not be regaidcd as a great 
drawback for uliicli in man> cases the pay uould not compensate? — A It is difficult 
to si\ I lime not foniicd an opinion at all What peiiod uoiild you keep a man in 
a place'’ 

Q Seien jeais '’ — 4 It tikes a good mam >cais foi a man who comes out here to 
leain something about this countiy and to start useful work It takes him at least file 
years If be is nioied after seien leais it moans that the province will not have from 
him mole than two lears useful woik 

Q Supposing a man came nut lieie after seien lears in the United Pioiinces, 
it would sill ell be len much easier for him to obtain information pertaining to the 
kladris Presidenci ? — A It would be to a certain extent Oiii conditions aie very 
diffeient from those in Nortlicin India I would keep a man the whole of his service 
in one place and make the conditions attraefne He should lime plenty’- of leave to 
enable him to meet liis fellow -scientists in the course of the yeai He might get 
study leave 

64 a 
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Q I -Has about to ask jou as to studj’- le-isc Von advocate it ?— 4 I am m favour 
of it 

Q Studj Zeave foi a ijarticulu definite object oi gtneial *’— 4 I would like to 
leave it latliei geiieial 

Q I line spoken of the clieinist meielj is an c\aniple What jou Lave said would 
applj to the nijtologist? — A Zhit the injcologist deals even more witb local matters, 
such IS the diseases of local ciops uul local insects 

Q Uave vou bad occasion beie in tlie idins Piesidencj to bring out in expert 
from home to deil with am particiil n mattci — to do il with any special problem*’ — A, 
Not in the Agiicultuial Depiitinent Do vou mean for a limited time** 

Q Yes — /-I I do not think we have 0113 on the agiicultuial side 
Q But assuming that such a pioblem ari'-os, would vou advise the Government 
of Jlidi IS to applj home ind ask foi some one to be sent or would 3011 lefer the 
mattci to Pusa** — A It all depends on the pioblem We could get an} help we can 
from Pusa But we aie independent of Pusa 

Q Puling that vou will lecomniend to the Government of Madias to bring out 
an expeit*’ — A It all depends on the nature of the problem A matter like that wou^d 
need the sinction of the Gciveinment of India They will probablv consult the Agn 
cultural Adviser at Pusa We could not art indcpcndentlv in a matter like that 

Q What are 3our lelitions as Diiector of Agncultuie in Madras to the Institute 
at Pusa? Have 3011 any special lelations*’ — A Not administrative 

Q Do vou attend an} of then meetings *’ — 1 We attend their Board meetings 
once in even two veais and occnsionallv special meetings Their experts are supposea 
to tour all over India We have just had Idr Davis, the Indigo Expert and Mr 
MacKcnna, the Agricultural Adviser, has also been on tour round Madias 

Q Did Mr Davis romc at vour invitation*’ — A lie came more or less at my 111- 
Titahon I WTote to the Agricultural Adviser asking what was being done about 
indigo Ho suggested that Mi Davis could come down here and discuss it with us 
Q It IS his dutv to give you all the information he can and 3 our duty to obtain 
as much infoiniation as possible from him? — A Yes 

(Af tJii<! point fJtc Comvussion adjourned and returned after an tnterial) 

Dr E Tlaphnson — Q Y^'ou told us before we adjourned, in reference to indigo 
matters, that Mr JlacKonna had also been here Did Mr MacKenua come on an 
ordinal} lound of inspection*’ — A Y'es 

Q Aie the}' louiids of inspection, or was it simplv a visit for his own information? — 
A It is both He is supposed to keep in touch with Provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ments 

Q He does not lepoil to the Government of India as to the efficiency of the 
Colleges in the Madras Presidencv *’ — A I think he makes reports, but exactlv on what 
point I den’t know, as I have never seen them He wall make a repoit of this tour , 
he was writing it at the time 

Q When he comes, you confer with him on anv matters of interest? — A Yes 
Q And I suppose he also informs vou of anv matters of interest? — A Yes, and 
we discuss V anous questions 

Q In legard to another point in connection with the relation of the Agricultural 
Collece lieie and the institution at Pusa, what happens to the lesults of nil} research 
earned on here, as regards publication *’ — 4 They are published in Memoirs issued at 
Pusa Thev' have to be passed bv a Committee After that the} are published as 
Memoirs or in the Indian Agricultural Journal issued at Pusa 

Q Do 3 oil leraember an}' occasion wlien anv of the reseaich officers heie felt 
that their research work was not properly received and failed to be published in 
due course*’ — A Witness here qaxc confidential evidence 

Q You have no independent means of publication at all , v’on don’t issue a 
journal*’ — A We aie just isstiinc moie 01 less departmental infoimation, a sort of 
Year Book of the Madias Agiicultural Department We wish to put in shoit notes 
on unfinished woik, otheiwise thev merelv' get into the Government files in an ofifice 
and can nevei be found again Of coui.se we publish bulletins and leaflets of the 
Agricultninl Depaitment but that is only for propaffonda work among ryots 

Q Is that done on a considerable scale*’ — A Yes, the leaflets are mostly issued 
in the vernacular, and we publish popular agricultui'al calendars every year with 
popular articles on improvements 111 agriculture 

Sir D J Tofa — Q Are these verancular publications made much use of , do 
they serve any purpose*’ — A Tliev' serve a certain amount They don’t get to the right 
people, I am afraid The real aerieulturist does not lead them He does not read much 
Thev are read by a certain number of people 
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Dr E Hoj)l,inson — Q "VVliat means have your lesearch officers of becoming acqu- 
ainted ivitli iiliat IS going on in the vay of reseaich in othei provinces ? — A They tan 
read the publications and then, there are the Boaid Meetings at Pusa where many things 
are discussed, and certain officers meet each other We exchange officers foi examina- 
tion puiposes at dilieient colleges, and occasionally officers are deputed to see a parti- 
cular work going on in anothei piotince 

Q Do you think those means iihich you mention are sufficient to prevent over-lapping 
nnd to keep officers acquainted uith uhat is going on elsewhere P — A I think so 

Q We had an extraordinary instance hefoie us of uhat was obviously good work on 
cotton in Sind, and the same sort of work going on in the Punjab, and the two re- 
searches were conducted entirely independently of each other They neither knew nor 
cared that similar work was going on a couple of hundred miles away In your ex- * 
periencc u ould j on say that is an isolated instance, or do you think it might occur else- 
uliereP — A I don’t think it ought to occur Had not the information been published 
in any of the Depaitmental publications 

Q No, it had not got to that stage*' — 1 It might happen in the earlier stages 
before inj thing had been published in other pionnces 

Q Indigo lias largely groun in the Madias Presidency before the introduction 
of sjnthetic, and it then almost disappeared? — It vent down veiy low indeed 

Q Nou tlieip is aieciudescence ouing to the high price , does that come fiom thev^ 
cultivator or is it stimulated bj j'our depai-tment? — A We did very little except to 
supply seed in the first jeai, 1914 We took special steps to get seed and supply as 
much as ue could 

Q Wlnt seed did joii get? — A Mostly fiom Caunpore We had not been working 
on indigo at ill , it had come to be a minor crop and i\e knew very little about it 

Q And jou say that iiou the cullisators aic trjing to sell the leaf as they had 
forgotten the art of lotting*’ — 4 That only applies to particular places I have had 
enquiries from people who had groun the indigo and asked us uhat to do with it, 
as thot had made no arrangcinents foi has mg it manufactured 

Q Who purchased the leaf ? — A A certain amount of indigo in Madias is made 
from the dried leaf It is peculiar to Madras It gives indigo of apparently fair purity 
Q But theie are people who do not oun mdigo plantations but who have vats and 
Teccivo the leaf? — A Yes, that is rather the exception The ordinan thing is to 
manufacture from the gieeii leaf, but owing to tins being a new departure there have 
'been some cases of that sort I do not attach much impoitaiice to that point 

il/r C E Low — Q, Is that an old-standing practice selling dried leaf in Madras: 

— ^*1 I think it IS 

Dr E l/oplittso)} — Q Under present circumstances can much dried leaf be disposea 
■of? — 4 I don’t know I could not gno anj idea of the quantity It is done more 
in the South Arcot side, but the main indigo districts aie in the North and theie 
thei take the green leaf as fai as I knou 

Q Arc joii taking an> steps to stimulate the building of vats for steeping? — A 
No, I don’t think tint uill bo necessary The idea is to try and improve the system 
-of inanufactuie 

Q Are the %ats in existence *’ — A Yes, the old %nts are m existence and can 
be mostly put in order Tlicy liayo in fact been pul in order Many neu vats have been or 
are being built this j eai 

Q Who uorks them? — A In a Mllige the iicli cultnatoi owns a aat oi two -cats, 
which he will work with his own ciop and his iieigliboui’s cron In some districts 
up in Viragapatam theie aio still a large nunibei of indigo factories in the Bihar 
stj le niosth ow ned bj one finn 

Q You base no Plaiiters’ Association licie foi indigo** — A No, it is only in the 
Vi/agapatum distiict where theie haae been anything like indigo factories of ten and 
twent-^ lats, and thej^ were -011 owned by one firm, Aibuthnots, who have failed 
They have been taken or er by another finn and have been put in use largely 

Q Wliat steps are you taking to make Mi Hutchinson’s discovery available for 
the lienefit of indigo** — A His leseaich work is not complete ns yet He is only in the 
middle of it The suggestion is that we should liavc a research officer in Madras on 
the ’improvements in indigo, and he should work in close touch with Davis and 
Hutchinson 

Sir Fi TI Stewart — Q Hare you not got a lescaich officer here already who has 
done much Woik which is considered lalunble? — A On the cultivation He is busy 
on paddy at piesent I don’t like to disturb the work he is doing now which is likely 
to be of moie permanent importance than indigo 

Q Of course the work of Hutchinson is of a very different character from that 
of Davis? — A Yes, quite so, but they are both woiking in close touch 

Q I put the same question a short time ago in another connection do you 
oonsider that Davis’s work would natuially come in the department of Director of 
Industries rather than in the dcpaitment of Agiiciiltuie?— A That I should say is 
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reillj 111 agiiuiltuni ni'iltei, becaiisc^o much ol the manufactuic of indigo in Madras 
IS in the hands of the actual giouiCi I should he inclined to treat-anj munufaetuiiug 
process earned on bj the growei ns being vithin the proiince of agiicullurt It is 
lathei haicl to diaii the line 

" Q 'When theie is an> ancancj among aiij of jour rcscaich officers, uhnt steps 
are taken to fill itf — A The Madras Goiernineiil would ipplj thiough the Govcinment 
of India to the Societnn of State to appoint ofiiceis from home in the Imperial Seiiice 

Q Are j^oii given the choice of seieial candidates, oi is the appointment made at 
liome*’ — A I would not know 'I'he coirespondcnce would go on between the Madras 
Goveinment and the Goieinment of Indn Thej might ask the Madras Goi eminent 
whethei i parhculai ofhcei would be acceptable, lint the Madras Government woula 
not knoiv him iiiobiblj 

Q We weie told lu 13ih n not M one oi two witnesses, but bj quite a number, 
that the improiements in the cultnation of indigo which had taken place during the 
last few leirs were so gieat that indigo could be piofitabh cultnatcd even at pre-war 
puces Would aou sai tint jiioposilion would hold good here? — A Since discussing 
the mattei with Dans it seems to be possible I don’t saj- it is probable I think the 
matter is woith imestigating 

Sir 1' II Stciiait — Q lliero IS no possibihtj w hates, ei of inducing co-operation P — 
A I think theio ire possibilities 

Q Would theie be aiij possibilitj of their combining in the future to manufacture 
unifoim jiaste, foi instant e, if that was found to be a necessaij process? — -1 At 
piesent if thei joined together foi manuficturc, each man would like to haie his own 
stuff put thiough sepaiateh and get it back 'Ihci haie not giaspcd the idea of bulking 
the pioduce and getting a jnofit Each man would be nfiaid of not getting his real 
shaie Thej would lequire a lot of education before they accepted co-operation The 
Bihai plantei manufacfuies on a sufficienth large scale to make a fair hulk of uniform 
product 

Q Thei icpiesent 12 per cent of the output, while this Presidency lepiescnts 
nearlj'- 50 pei cent, therefore then eftoits will probably be nullified, unless thig Presi- 
denej comes into line? — 4 I think the Bihar indigo sells on the Tendon miikct on its 
own merit, quite ajiait fiom Madras It fetches highei prices now 

Mr C E Lon — Q You sij in nuswei to question Eo 21, “ The scientific and 
technical depaitment of tlio Impeiial Institute has been of distinct use to the Sfadras 
Agricultural Department in yaluing economical products ” Have you over tried them 
with icference to cieating a market for anything? — 4 No, I do not think so 

Q Haie jou eyei tiied the Commeicial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade? — 4 I cannot think of anj instance There was a lot of coiTcspondence about 
copra it the beginning of tiio wai, in legaid to dnerting the maiket for copra on the 
West Coast to Ivondon I hat is the case I think This was all when my predecessor 
was in charge of tlie Department and I line not seen those papers 

Q These valuations bj the Impeiial Institute — you had cotton yalued bj them? — A 
I am not suie about cotton 

Q Oilseeds? — 4 We sent some soj beans which had been cultivated heie That 
was one case I nn corresponding with them about senna — the reason foi the fluctua- 
tions in the senna maiket and generally on the question We have had a fair amount of 
coirespondcnce on diffeicnt subjects in the past 

Dr E Iloplinson — Q Haie jou had any communication with the British Cotton 
Growers’ Association in leference to the valuation or sale of cotton? — A We havto in 
the past, yes 

Q Has it been direct between you and them? — A I think so I am talking from 
memorj’- of papeis which I have noticed casually Mj last connection with cotton was 
about four jeais ago 

Mr C E Loxo — Q What is joui view about taking a somewhat wider interjiieta- 
tion of the reasons given in the Land Acquisition Act for which land would be required 
bj’’ Goveinment? Do you think that it is in the public inteiests that land acquisition 
pioceedings should be used more freelj' when requiring land for industiial concerns? — 
A Yes, I think so 

Q Do you know what the public opinion in Madias is on such a question at all?— 
A If the acquisitions weie done foi Euiopcan firms it would probably be looked upon 
with suspicion 

Ilon’hle Sir B B Moolerjcc — Q You say here that a committee yvas appointed 
two rears ago to enquire into the question of tlie registration of title Is there any way 
of 0111 getting a copy of the leport? — A The repoit of the committee was published 
about tyro years ago, but the Goipniincnt liaye not taken action on the whole of it 
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J/r C E Low — Q With, lefeience to piiagiapL 11, m tlie case of research, work 
iy chemists, where would the analyst come in? — A He is meiely doing routine analysis, 
it would be in connection with some Government scheme 

Q It might or might not You haie got a man doing analysis under the Customs 
Jlepartment Theie would be no doubt a lot of scope for analysts in the Industrial 
und Agiicultuial departments? — A I should be inclined to put those under {a) They 
ought to be under the contiol of the Local Government 

Q You speak about having a non-expert administrator This admmistrator 
^would haae nothing to do with control Foi what puipose avould it be necessary to value 
the scientific work of the expeit^ — A What I was thinking of was that the question 
might come up as to w hether a man was to be retained or his term, of service extended 
The Government of India who would decide that would naturally consult the Board 
of Expeits who had seen his work 

Q vSuppose the question of selection of a man foi a comparatively good appoint- 
ment comes up P — A That would be anothei instance 

Hon’ble Sir R N Mooter^ee — Q Is theie a Boaid of Scientific Experts P — A 
Hot of that nature 

Mr C E Loit — Q Hot constituted foi that puipose? Supposing that the Gov- 
•einment of India have a \ icancj in one of the highei scientific posts in the Agri- 
■cultural Seiwice, whose ad\iee do they take as to filling it upP — A Presumably that 
of the Agiicultuial Adaiser to Government and the Board of Scientific Advice, I 
dare say 

Q Do jou know how he forms his opinion P — A Ho, I cannot say He should be 
111 touch with the woik 

Q How would you constitute youi Boaid of Expeits? There avould have to be 
experts on particular subjects It would not be much good to call in a chemist to 
judge a botanist’s workP Assuming, for instance the creation of a large scientific 
Aepartment under the Government, how would you constitute the Board? — A They 
would piobablj consist of the heads of the research sections at the Central Research 
Institutes That is my general idea 

Q Anothei question in regard to the valuation of woik — ^would you say that sup- 
posing a man pioved a comparative failure as an analyst or educationalist, this bod}' 
might advise the Government as to whether the man was likely to do better in another 
appointment, perhaps as a lesaaich manP — A I suppose the Local Government if it 
had no further use for the man as an educationalist might ofier him as a lesearch worker 
Q Supposing he was not of any use in lesoarch woik, would such a Board be in 
a position to adiise as to whether the man would prove an educationalist P — A I think 
it would probably be done It sounds probable that he would be ofiered to other Gov- 
ernments as an educationalist 

Q You saj , " The terms ofiered at present are perhaps sufBcient at the start, but 
more provision should be made foi substantial iiiciease in the pay of experts who have 
proved their worth ” That lather comes back to a somewhat similar point How would 
50U decide if an expeit had proved his worth P By this Board of Experts and non- 
experts P — ^A Yes Then opinion would hav e great weight 

Q In what form would jou put these men on diffeient scales, or would you give 
them talent money 01 what? — A I have not thought out anything definite 

Q How do you think the experts would look at the question? Do you think they 
would have confidence 111 such la tribunal? — A In the Board of Hon-Experts? Very 
likelj they would not In fact, there might be great difficulties I know that seveial 
experts might be working on the same bit of work and have different opinions about it 
Q Would it not be possible for a man who is making an investigation on a 
certain point in agriculture, and who makes a certain discoveiy, the results of 
which he finds very satisfactory , don’t 3011 think tliat Government should pay him 
some sort of bonus for his intelligent woiking and discovering this thing? — A I 
certainly think so, though I do not have much hope of its being done 

Q Ordinarily, in Government service a man does not get any reward So, I 
think it IS desirable that a man should get some sort of reward? — A Yes Of course, 
there is danger in that sort of thing 

Q Even then, a lew thousands of lupees would bung great results? — A I am more 
in favour of rewarding talent men who make great discoveries 

Mr C E Low — Q You say, “ The attempt at setting up a Research Institute 
for Agricultural Science for all India at Pusa has certainly failed so fai as Madias 
is concerned, and a separate Research Institute for Tropical Agriculture is needed ” 
Wherein do you consider that the Pusa Research Institute has failed so far as Madras 
is concerned? Wliat did you expect, and which of 3'our expectations were disappointed? 
— A I do not know that we expected much But the idea was that it was to be a 
Research Institute for all India but very little of their research work is of any use 
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to us doun liere Tliej go in foi; ulieat ■tthich is n crop ue do not see liere Mjcologj 
ve tiled to cairj on toi some time nitli a seiious p ilm disease, and otliti diseases,. 
tlirougJi tile Impeii il Mjcologist Ho iccomnieuded tint ne should haAc our own 
luj eologist licie, is llie conditions iiere so dilleicnt 

Q But jou Inie at picient a lleseaicli Institute lieie at Coimbatore? Do you unnt 
moie-’ — A There is loom foi a Tropical lleseaieh Institute and a Tropical Agricultural 
Depaitmeut, tropical as opposed to sub-tropicnl in Horthoin India, uhich might be 
quite separate iiom the local Agricultuial College uhieh is a dillereiit thing 

Q There are things in Pusa ■nhicli liaae boon of use to -vou, such as indigo? — A 

Yes 

Q In a certain numlier of these things tlio uoriv has to bo done absolutch on the 
spot , some can be done in laboiatorics Hou uould it be if 3011 liad 30U1 Central 
Iteseaich Institute’^ The expert uould come from Pusa more fioola for more 01 less 
prolonged peiiods? — A Yes 

Q It uould not do to ha%c a man Msiling the areas he u anted to look into in 
camp ? — 1 I do not think tint mil be lOnougli lake the imestigatioii into paddj , 
JOU uant a uhole time man uoiking at it all the time 

Q It 10U had a our llesenreh Institute at Coimbatoic, and he had to iisit other 
parts of Midias foi piolongcd peiiods, the distance uould be a rolnlivc factor You 
have, of course round Coimbatore certain conditions of Madias ngnculliire which 
can be reproduced, but in legaid to conditions obtaining on the lYest Coast, he uould 
ha\e to aisit the West Coast fiom Coimbatore*’ — 4 Yes 

Q ■\Yheioin nould be the dilfcrenee — if lou had a min -working saa, in tho 
Coimbitoie I iboratoiies ns a member of a Cential Posoarch Institute md nsiting aarious 
paits of Madias, or woiking in the Pusi Inboratoiies and aisiting Madi-as ind other 
plaees*’ — A, If he is stationed in Coimbatore, lie is much closer in touch mth agri- 
culturists, and members of the agiieuUural shaft 

Q But in less close touch mth other parts of India uhcrc some of these items 
may be of great use? — A Well, if we are dealing witli paddj it is not the case Bcallj* 
Madias and Bomba j go together 

Q Paddj is o ciop which is grown in a numbei of proiinees in India How would 
it he, supposing a big scheme of p»dd> lescaieh were taben up all o%cr the place with 
men attached foi gieitci or shortci time in these pioMnces** Or take anothei instancc- 
Supposing the iiecanut or eoconnut is being taken up, — ^jou find it in Madras, Bombaj 
and Bengal — if you had a man woiking on those solclj in the Madias Institute, his 
results would be less liberallj available in tho Bengal and Bombaj* proainces than if 
he weie woiking attachod to the laboiaioiics of eich proaince and working in close 
touch with Pusa® — A Yes It might be possible 

Q Foi instance, I undoistand it is the tase that Di Baiber’s help is aerj much 
appieciated 111 the United Pioeinces Supposing he was attached to the iladn's Agn- 
cultuial Depiitment, he would not be dnecting so much of his woik as he is doing 
now® — A I do not piopose that it should be undei the Madias Local Goiomment It 
ought to be foi all Iiidi i, 01 tho tiopicil part of it, dniding Pusa up into sub-tiopical 
and tropical sections 

Q Has that been much discussed, in mnie detail? — I It is under discussion now 
Q Has anj discussion niisen iboul Cejlon coming in ® — 4 I do not know 
Q A gieat deal has boon said In the public at different times about the neglect 
of Government to tuin Indian sugarcanc-grow ing conditions into conditions like those 
in Java The Government has been blamed for not making a Java out of India Has the 
issue eaer been put publicly that one of the main reasons why Java succeeds is that it gets 
land undei value and owing to the conditions which haae prevailed there so long in the 
past, the not is piachcally compelled to giow cane® — A It may base been mentioned, 
I do not know There maj have been articles in the press, but I cannot remembei them 
offhand 

Q Would a oil aei-y kiiidlv haae prepared the prices at some convenient centie 
wheie cane growing and paddi growing compete, showing foi tho last fifteen a ears or 
so what has been the price of t/t/r and paddy respectively? — A Yes • 

Sir D J Tata — Q In answer to questions 41 to 43 towards the end, you saj, 

“ Considering the gieat size of India I am not in faaoui of specialised Eeseirch 
Institutes foi all India ” What is it -sou evactlj mean b-\ this? — A I am alluding 
to the pioposal, so fai as I remembei, of having central institutions of chemists and' 
otliei specialists I think that was the pioposal in the question ciiculated 

Q You ore not in favour of specialised Hesearch Institutes foi all India® — A 
I mean, Institutes of Chemistij foi all India, 01 an Institute of Botanj for all India 
That IS whit I meant ba the word ‘ specialised ’ In the case of agiiculture, it is 
a question of climate Noithern India agriculture is different from southern India 
agricultuie One is tropical aml^the otliei sub-tropical 

• Vide etatcniont printed nftor oral oTidonco 
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Q Foi instance, \ou ivoulcl put i leseiidi institute connected witli the cotton 
industry in Bombay, one connected iiitli sugai in the United Provinces, and one 
conn<ected ■«itli jute in Bengal P Is that uhat you mean *’ — A Yes That is the idea 
Q And also that India is too big for one Cential Institute that would deal with 
all questions ^ — A Yes The conditions are too varied 

Q And theie should tlieiefore be seveial research, institutes spiead over the countrj 
to suit the requirements of various localities? — 4 Yes 

Hon’hle Sir R N Mookerjee — Q You are the Director of Agriculture That 

means that you are the head of Agricultuie in Madras practically ? — A Yes 
Q In,tbis College "vou have four oi fi\e scientific men under you ? — A Yes 
Q This means that each one is engaged in discovering certain items by which 
you can improie ceitain sections of agricultuie Supposing one is successful in dis- 
covering certain improvement the next item of the work would be for the agriculturist 
to carry it into effect bv piactioal demonstiatioii ? — A Yes 

Q If he does not do it, or refuses to do it ? — A It would be my business to see 
that the thing is given a fair trial 

Q Generallj, you are not specialised in either igiiculture or science ? — A But 1 
can decide whether a man was caiiying out a bit of work with energy If any one 
deliberately deceived in a scientific sense, I do not see I could do anything 

Q Not actually, but in scientific work it so happens that one scientist may not 
agree with another scientist’s discovery Then uhat is the control? Why I ask that 
question is because you said that in agricultuie you thought a chemist should be quite 
independent of any other big institute? — A Any question of agricultural chemistry 
would not be tried by one man but bv different people Ther surely would not treat 
the thing with contempt 

Q Supposing that some scientific man for bad treatment by the Head of the 
Department imaginarj' or real becomes discontented and may therefore not do his 
work as actively or enei geticall j', nhat control you hare over him to find out that he is 
not doing his work as whole-heartedly as he should do as a whole-time ofBcer ? — A One 
has to do the best one can I can form a fair idea as to whether a man is doing 
useful work, I think 

Q It IS yery'difficult for you in research woik ? — A One can discuss his work with 
his fellow experts in other provinces and at Pusa and I think one could form a fair 
•idea 

Q You have not had occasion to do it ? — A No 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Has the Agricultural Engineer attached to the Depart- 
ment the status of a Deputy Director ? — A More or less It is rather vague He is 
appointed by the Madras Government but is not a member of the Imperial Agricultural 
Service . 

Q la it a peimanent appointment oi temporary ? — A Permanent, but tlie present 
incumbent is on probation 

Q Is there scope in the Depaitment of Agriculture for the development of much 
engineering work ® — A It depends on how much you take under the head of agiicul- 
ture There are the oil engines and pumps and a certain amount of agricultural 
machineiy, — if we include things like decorticators, ginning and sugar mills 
There is room for a lot of work in improving ploughs, hariows, etc 

Q Is there scope for the emplojment of really first class men for this sort of 
work, or are jou contemplating the type of man who is competent to erect machinery? — 
A It IS difficult to say On general principles jou want a good man 

Q Are you likely to get a good man isolated in this uay in the Department 
presumably with no prospects of promotion ? — A It is difllcult It is a very specialised 
job 

Q Eor instance, a ryot goes to you and asks foi advice in regard to dealing 
with the water supply question, irrigation, etc Your Agricultural Engineer takes 
this up and tendeis ceitain advice Then comes the question of the type of machinery 
which should be emplojed Is it not necessuj that you should have a tolerably ex- 
perienced man of some status as an engineer, who would deal with questions which 
would arise as to the suitability of different classes of plant which the ryots are 
advised to use? — 4 Certainly 

Q Do you think it would be better from an administrative point of view, and 
from the pomt of view of efficiency, if such work were done bj the Department of 
Industries i-ather than by the Agiicultural Department ? — A Advice as to the type ot 
machinery to be used? 

Q Yes ? — A Yes, in some wajs There is a lot to be said on both sides 
Q What is the pertinent argument in favour of having an agricultural engineer 
under the Agricultural Department rather than the old system which was in vogue here? 
— A It v\ac! discussed at great length and I have lead the discussions and it is rathe!' 
dilhdilt to understand, but there aie arguments on both sides You can always argue 
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botli ways You must liave an engjneeiing side to the Agricultunl Department foi the 
mattei of improvements of ploughs, uinnouers, etc But the question of machineiy, 
pumps, etc , IS a question uhich you can argue on both sides, being a question of 
convenience 

Q You want to have, as fai as possible, agricultural implements made in the 
country? — 4 Yes 

Q That IS puiely uoik uhich •\ou tan consign to the Depaitmont of Industiies, 
so that officei’s in the Department of Industiies will bo in touch with the Agricultural 
Depaitment as to then lequiiements Docs this not rathoi lead to the question as 
to the exact definition of the spheie of work of both the Departments? — A It is an 
extremely difficult thing to define They overlap 

Q There has been a want of co-ordination between the two Depaitments to a 
cirtain extent You hnae one Depaitment adrisiug that a certain course should be 
pnisued ? — A One man adiising a man to put in certain elaboi-ate machinerj, and 
the Agricultural Department saying that the crops would not repay such an expendi- 
ture 

Q “Would it bo desirable, jou think, to bare greater co-ordiiiation between these 
two Depaitments b'v the appointment of an official superior to the Directors of both 
Departments, such as a Development Commissionci ’ — A How would ho be recruited F 
“What would be his qualifications? 

Q Lear e that out ^ — 4 I tlunh it all depends on that 

Q Do lou think that if the two departments were directly under Gorernmeiit 
that co-oidination could be obtained ? — A 1 do not think it would The experiment has 
not lieen going on ren long onh since last Nor ember so it is lather dillicult to saj 
Q With legaid to this question of publication of scientific lesults bj rcseanh 
officeis, do ^ou think that ther aie men of sufficient status to determine whether the 
lesults should be published oi not — the prorincial ones? I mean, without reference 
to the opinion of the Board abore them ? — A I should say “ jes ” in most cases 

Q It IS the exceptional caso', that jou would hare to deal with? — A That is the 
difficulty 

Q 1£ 'x man publishes a bad work that would lowei his own reputation Why 
should Gorcinment take anj official responsibility in icgaid to the publication of 
scientific work® — A As far as outside reputation is concerned, the matter would 
right itself But in regard to local reputation in India, I do not think the public 
reading it would be able to distinguish between good and bad work It would not lie 
good for the reputation of the Department to allow bad work to be published under 
its auspices 

Str D J fata — Q Do you see any hope of cairying out leseaich woik in join 
Depaitment with the help of Indian rescaich workers in the immediate futuie® — A 
Gradually , not in the immediate future But we haae some lery promising young 
men coming on and in the ultimate future wo might ha\c a large number 

Q I am asking the question with lefcience to the teaching in lesearch institutes 
Should there not be attempts made to bring in young men to do research work? — A 
1 es 

Q That could only be done by the piofessois oi expeits who come out to do leseaich 
work associating young men who are undei them in the leseaich , so that they 
would combine research woik with teaching® — 4 Why is it necessary to combine 
lesearch work with teaching? 

Q How could these young men be brought up to do icsearch woik unless they 
associated themselves and were taught to do research work, taught methods of research? 
— A I do not thinlv you could teach methods 'of reseaich The man ought to know the 
methods befoie thinking of research He learns that first He can be given opportu- 
nities and general guidance but you cannot teach research 

Mr C E Loio — Q Perhaps it may be desirable to pursue the point a little further 
If a student means to get a chance of doing research ivork, has he not to be in the 
research atmosphere and is that atmosphere likely' to be cieated when you have leseaich 
men spending half their time in teaching ? — A I agree with you that it would create 
a better atmosphere if the men did not do any teaching 

Sii D J Tata — Q Unless they added teaching how could they inculcate leseaich 
into their students? — A My point is that you cannot teacli research To some extent 
he can be taught by being associated with lesearch workers 

Q According to you, there is very little hope of providing lesearch woikers in 
this country unless they have the spirit and go out and try to do research work? — 4 
I don’t say there is very little hope I think they yvill be gradually' produced, but 
the more research work we have going on, the more rapidly will young men be trained 
to do research work 
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Q We ^ill take a chemist who is doing research work He has two or three 
students helping him in his work TTiese boys would see and learn the methods 
which the expert employs in carrying out the investigation That would give them a 
bent and they would applj the methods in their own investigations subsequently P — A 
That IS what happens at Coimbatoie It is actually being done 
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Witness No 262 

Mu R D Richmond, Deputy Consenat-oi of Forests, the 7\hlyins, Madras 

WuiTTEN Evidence 

The existing Lnotvledge of the ioitst resources of the couutij requiies to be supple- 
mented by fui-ther enquiry and research Little is known of many of the so-called 
minor products of the toiests in regard cithei to their occurrence or their commercial 
value and the same is the case in regaid to the timbers What is required then aie 
research officers to asceitain the uses and values of the various products, the extent of 
then occuirence and the best methods of pioducing them and ensuring their continuance 
or the continuance of the trees producing them This must be the hrst step and until 
this very necessary information is collected it is difficult to see how any progress can be 
made The Imperial Research Institute at Dehra Dun does work of undoubted value, 
but it must be supplemented by local organizations 

A point of great importance is that it would be sheer folly to exploit timber or other 
forest products until it is known how to replace the trees which would be removed in 
the process, and we are singularly ignorant, at piesent, of the methods of growth and 
regeneiation of the hitherto little known species for which attempts to find uses and 
markets are sure to be successfully made Sylvicultural research is thus one of the 
first requirements, equally important is the economist to ascertain the uses of the 
various products, the best means of harvesting and seasoning them, and to present them 
to the market Much depends upon how timber is seasoned, many of the at present 
unsaleable timbers would possibly find a market if seasoned in the right vs ay Having 
learnt how to season the timber trial consignments should be given to firms who are 
interested, and if this timber is found useful it must be possible to follow it up by 
larger consignments properly prepared The market will lose interest if, that interest 
having been provoked, it cannot be' suppbsd at once with marketable quantities of 
whaf it has tested and is in want of 

It IS possible that a special staff, not necessarily Eorest officers, should be in charge 
of the development of new industries and in finding markets for new timbers 

Capital IS very shy of forest enterprises and it is probable that any new industry 
should be started by Government, and if successful, it could then b'e handed over or 
sold as a going concern Government management should be in the hands of a com- 
mercial staff, the official is ordinaril> ill-fitted to run commercial concerns 

Another point requiring attention is the introduction of better methods of exploi- 
tation, more and better lines of communication 
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Industiies sacli as p-iper-making and the iiwnutactuie of pencils and matclies are 
ilieady in existence in tins country and it is possible that pioneei factories aie not neces- 
sary, but Government must help in the diiection of the exploitation of the materials 
required In regard to these special industnes it is to be noted that the materials required 
more often than not occur veiy scattered in difficult country and that it would probably 
pay better to make plantations of the species required in the vicmity of the factories 
Whether this would be woith while or not is a matter of fairly simple calculation in 
each case 

A point to be insisted upon is that a large area of our forests at present will not 
bear much working, they aie degraded from centuries of neglect and should be in the 
process of restoration I consider that this is not sufficiently recognized and that more 
of the revenue derived from forests should be put back into the forest with the object 
of improving them and that before very much will be possible in the way of industries 
the raw material must be improved On the othei hand there are forests where imme- 
diate development is possible The forests of the country should be a very real asset 
to the people, directly and indirectly, both to those who live in the immediate vicinity 
of the foiests and to those who have nevei seen a forest, and the State owes it to 
future generations to consider then inteiests equally with those of the present genera- 
tion The forests are the property of the people in the largest sense 

It must be made clear _that the present strength of the Department is insufficient 
for purposes of protection and the limited amount of exploitation now going on, and that 
for purposes of research, impiovement and fuithei expansion the staff must be largely 
augmented 

Madias is chiefly agricultuial and probably will remain so, there is no coal and 
wood fuel IS expensive at centres where there are industinl concerns I cannot pretend 
to any real knowledge of the subject, but it occurs to me that charcoal, produced by 
destructive distillation, with its valuable by-products, might do something, while hydro- 
electrical schemes might do more This latter question is bound up with the question 
of the conseivation of the watei sources which has not hitherto received the attention 
it deserves 

Industrial enteipiise is in no way hampeied at present by the woiking of the 
Forest Department which welcomes any maiket for its produce and prefers to hand over 
the working to private parties where the department is essentially backward is m intro- 
ducing to the public notice a knowledge of the uses and the value of the products 
available This can only be rectified by a research organization 

The Director of Industnes has not, in my experience, mateiially assisted in placing 
any foiest product on the market or helped to open out any forest industry He is 
not a business man and is in no way in touch with the department 

I would suggest a Board of Industnes to which all completed investigations would 
be leported, which might diiect the lines of investigations and which could possibly, 
with advantage, issue bulletins in simple language in the vernaculars in a periodical and 
also in the district gazettes The Forest Research ofheers and engineer should work under 
the orders of the Chief Conservator of the Province who should be a member of the Board 
of Industries The forest commeicial staff engaged on pioneer industries might work 
directly undei the Board which should be largely composed of business men with an 
official chairman 


OnvL Evidence, 7th FFURUAny 1917 

Str F H Steivart — Q You say, “The Impeiial Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
does work of great value, but it must be supplemented by local organizations ”? Will 
you explain shortly why ^ — A Because the species of trees and the conditions of locality 
are different 

Q Is it your opinion that the needs of each province would not be met adequately 
by an enlargement of the institute at Debra Dun ^ — A It would be adequately met by 
appointing a man as a sylviculturist whose sole duty would be in connection with 
Madras, which comes to the same thing as having a man in Madras and it would be 
more satisfactory 

Q It would be moie satisfactory to have a separate institution in .Madras and a 
separate staff Yes 

Q It would be very much more expensive ^ — A Yes, and it would be worth it 
I do not think that it would be very expensive It would mean an extra individual 

Q An extra individual as sylviculturist, but others for other branches P — A So far 
as the chemist is concerned one man would do, or the chemical work for all departments 
might possibly be done by one man * 


• Smoa malirg fhie otatrmfnt I linve spen tbo work at Pehra T)nn and now rpaljzehowmnob tha ohemjst bitanist, 
Bylvicnltnnet > r d poan-mipt work together, and mnet therefore modify my statement A chemist would be ntoessaiy 
for the local leaeiioh institute 
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Q Witb leieieuce to your remarks about the seasomng of timber, does your depart- 
ment do anything in that Jinc ^ — A Nothing There is no water seasoning or anj 
scientific method of seasoning earned out 

Q Tou deliver the trees directly from the woodp — A Yes 

Q And you think that seasoning conies within the province of your service ? — A 
Not the actual u oik As soon as the research woik is over it could probably he handed 
over to commercial men 

Q You say, “ The forests of the country should be a veiy real asset to the people, 
directly and indirectlj, both to those who live in the immediate vicinity of the forests 
and to those who have never seen a forest ” Certainly, but surely those who live in or 
near them have special claims of then own’ — A They have their justifiable claims but 
I do not think that the people who live further away ought to be forgotten 
- Q In the matter of grazing rights and fuel ? — A Those, of course, would go to the 
-people in the immediate neighbourhood They aie not transportable items 

Q With reference to the appointment of the Director of Industries, you say “ The 
Director of Industries has not, in my experience, materially assisted in placing any 
forest product on the market or helped to open out any forest industry ” Would you 
recommend the association with the Forest service of a man with commercial training 
for that purpose ? — A Yes 

Q Would you make him a membei of the Forest service ? — A It is difficult to 
say It IS a question of detail, but I do not think it would matter very much It does 
not matter what cadre you put him on to 

Q It might matter a good deal, because if he was a member of the Forest service 
he would hardly use to be the head of it ? — A No Surely you might put him in 
a separate branch You could not possibly make him the head of the Forest Department 
lie would not he trained in forestry 

Q You say that the Board of Industiies might issue bulletins in simple language 
in the vernaculars in a periodical and also in the district gazettes You think the 
ordinary people would read these ? — A I think they do It merely occuiied to me as a 
way of circulating information 

Q Are these bulletins distributed free? Can any one get hold of them ? — A They can 
he bought For Government servants they are free 

Mr A Chatterton — Q In the Nilgms there are considerable forest plantations? — 
A Yes 

Q And they have been of great advantage to the locality?— A Yes, very great 


Q Can you tell us at what price fitewood can be obtained up there? — A We deliver 
it at houses at about Rs 6-8-0 per ton 

Q Would it be practicable to develop these plantations to any large extent with a 
view to supplying fuel to Coimbatore ? — A I think it would 

Q Of late years, has there been any extension of this planting, oi has it been 
given up? — A There is no planting going on by Government but a certain number of 
private ones are being started 

Q Is there any large area of Government waste land up there ? — A Not a very 
considerable area You wrote an article on the subject of “ Destructive Distillation ” 
and I was asked to check the figures, the area required to supply the quantity of char- 
coal you quoted came to something like 4,500 acres 

Q And the cost of clearing land for that purpose? — A The cost of formation of 
Eucalyptus plantations would be about Rs 50 an acre Taking very liberal figures, 
my figure for delivery at the factory of which you wrote came to Rs 3-8-0 a ton That 
included establishment and everything Let us call it Rs 4 

Q Can you send to the Secretary of the Commission a copy of this? — A Yes 
I can send a copy of the note * that I then -wrote 
Q Are there peat bogs in the Nilgiris? — ^A Yes 

Q Do you think whether they are of commercial importance? — A I believe they 
are, but I do not speak with any real knowledge 

Q They are being worked at the present time? — A Yes, to a certain extent They 
are not used as fuel 


Dr E Hopkinson — Q You say towards the end of your note, “ The Director of 
Industries has not, in my experience, materially assisted in placing any forest product 
on the market or helped to open out any forest industry He is not a business man and 
IS in no way in touch with the department ” How far does your experience go ? — A 
I am not sure how long there has been a Director of Industries I have put in fifteen 
-years’ service I may mention that I have sent him a lot of things to investigate I am 
not, of course, speaking of any individual There is nothing personal 
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Q Tlie point that you uunt to bring out ib that tlioio is no close touch between 
jou and tliat department? — A They do not know what wo uio doing and wo do not know 
what they aie doing 

Q And jou think tliat the pioblems that jou bung up to tlie point of solution 
as fn as pure foiestiy is concerned slionid be taken uji bv the Biicctoi of Industries 
to ii inslatc them into coinmeicial projiOaitionsP — A I do not know that I would gi\e them 
to the Diiectors of Industiies is at picscnt constituted I do not thinkJT haio great 
confidence in him 

Q But 3 on do want somebody ? It docs not icii much mattei what lou call him? — 
A I do want somebodj^ some busmess man 

S^r F 11 Stciiaif — Q Is that the idea of the ippointment of kir LushingtouP — A 
I cannot speak of Ins appointment But it is the thin end of the wodge of research 
jMoie'ieally he is the economist I think he is going to he engaged on the seasoning of 
wood He was a memhci of the Forest semce he recenth retired and has been re- 
appointed 

Dr E IJoplanson — Q He would haidlj lie able to caiiy things into the com- 
meicial icgionP — A 'Whcthci ho is going to oi not I do not know That is the sort 
of thing, which I think will be hettei done In a business man 

Q Aio difficulties of e\traction aer} gicat ® — A Thej arc icu manifest It is 
wen oxpensne It is possible bctlei meins could be deriscd 

Q You haio no suggestions on that head? — A I mean there again jou want rather 
an export in those particular matters, as to whethei a on want trarowajs, or a better 
system of roads, or whethei aou con use water and improac the nvers 

Q There is no one to whom jou can lefer these rpiestions ? — A No specialist A, 
foiest engineer has iceeutlj been appointed 

Q At Dehia Dun’ — A He is m this pioMiicc, ind that, of course, leallj comes 
within the scope of liis duties, I sujipose But so fai as I am aw irc it is not the kind of 
work on w hicli he has been emploj cd 

Q 'When was he appointed? — A Two oi tliiee soars ago He has been mostly 
eugiged on road aroik JIc is not a lucmbei of tlie Foiest Senice, Iiut an officei of the- 
Public Woiks Department He is attached to tlie Forest Depaitmeut foi the time being 
Q The school of foicstrj lieie is » teaching institution cntiielj ^ — 1 Yes 
Q You have no reseaich officer it all — A Ho 
, Q Supposing that in the course of joui duties jou came acioss some prolilem which 
should be the subject of research would you infer it to Deliia Dun’ — A I was once 
asked to suggest things for the Dcliia Dun programme The piogramme is made three 
jears ahead Thcie aie frequent tiansfeis and theie is difficult! in securing continuity 
of action Foi the last leai I hnao been woikiiig on the Hilgiri tanning barks, but 
I cannot desote uudiMdcd attention to any such special work 

Q What aiiout the chemical side? — A I liaae sent samples up to Dehia Dun and 
the aiialjses hare been made there It is a makeshift sort of anangement 

Q You think it would be an advantage if lescarch officei s weie attached to the 
provincial colleges of forostiy? — A Thej would natuiallj work in the same place and ini 
the same building, but whethei thev ought to be connected with teaching or anything 
of that kind is a problem to which there are two sides It would be difficult to fit it in, 
if thw had to do teaching as well 

I Q Another waa of dealing with it is that if an enlarged scientific staft is estab- 

lished at Dehia Dun or at some othei central institution, jou could ajiph for an 
officei to take up anj particulai woik in this province? — A My point is that there 
IS work for a man continualh Wo want a whole time man in Madras 

Q If you had men at Dehra Dun, one might bo an expert in a paiticulai bianch, 
and when a problem cropped' up in that branch vou would get that special expeit for 
that particular matter He would work it out and then return to the Dehra Dun head- 
quarters and you would get another man foi some other subject and so on’ — A I can 
see your point, but the sylviculturist is the thing I am thinking about The locality 
is different and the species is different and I do not think that that 
arrangement would act with regard to the sj Ivicultunst in anj' way at all He 
would have his erperiments here and he would have to be continually watching them 
Measurements have to be periodically made and all these observations will have to bo 
recorded I think it wull be a hopeless proposition to have him at Dehra Dun 

Q You think that it is quite essential to have jour own man engaged on reseaich 
»■ attached permanently to the Madras Presidency’ — A Yes I feel very strongly about 

it ' 

Q How do you meet the diffieulty of it being a blind alley occupation for a scienti- 
fic man’ If he is a real expert of some distinction, he would not be content to stay 
as a chemist in the Forest Depaitment in Madras all his life’ — A Ho Possibh in 
regal d to the chemist it would not require the continuous service of one man You 
might link him on with the chemist who is doing research in some other business 
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Q You make a distmctiou between the cbemist and tbe botanist '' — A Yes You 
must have joui own sylvicultunst and youi own economist You migbt have other 
specialists, but personally I do not think they are needed so far as I can see at present 
Q You think that the economist ought to look to it as a lifelong occupation so 
long as he lemains in India? — A If he is not a Foiest ofScer, yes The point is whether 
jou would be able to employ some one who is not a Forest officer as an economist It 
IS an open question, but at present at Dehra Dun the man is a Forest officer, and you 
could not keep him peimanently at the work 

Q Would Tou prefer to have the foiest economist as a forest officer*^ — A I think 
I should 

Q And theie is no leason in that case why he dliould not become Directoi -General P — 
He would he a membei of the service and would go on in the same way as his 
confieres 

1/r G E Low — Q Was it not the case that the Goiernment of India had a leiy 
excellent officer as a botanist in Dehra Dun and he offered to stay on, losing promo- 
tion P — A I am afraid I do not know 

Et E liopEnsoK — Q What scientific officeis do 3 on think aie necessarj for 
Madras P— A We want an economist and a sylvicultunst We, of course, want a 
chemist or the seiiices of a chemist The botanist is doubtful, I should think 
Q I fake it von want also an engineei whom you have now gotP — A Yes 
Q I suppose j ou would put tbe engineer in the same category , he could be taken 
from some cential department P — A Yes He could I do not know if entomological 
work might not jmssibly be done at Dehra Dun 

Q Sir Fiancis Stewart asked you about the methods of publication and so on May 
I take it that they aie on the same lines in the Department of Forestry as in the Depart- 
ment of AgiicultuieP — A The Dehra Dun Research Institute issues bulletins which 
are sent to the niembeis of the depaitment 

Q If you have something particular to which you wish to draw attention P — A One 
could wiite an aiticle for the departmental magazine 

Q That would be sent to Dehra Dun and it wouldi be lejected or published® — A 
Fes 

<3 And that is quite satisfactory® — A Yes, except that some of their issues regard- 
ing species of trees, particularly of Madras, have been rather feeble 

Mr G E Low — Q There is one question about the reseaich\nstitute You contem- 
-plate having local contiol® — A I should have it undei local control — ^under the control 
of the Chief Cousei-satoi of the piovince 

Q And not the Inspectoi-General® — A When we get the Chief Conservator at the 
head of the piovince the Inspectoi-General will no doubt become the head of the depait- 
.ment m Madras as elsewheie (except Bombay) 

Q It would not increase the Inspectoi -General’s influence to exclndte him from his 
■place in the reseaich institute? — A But at present he has no influence in Madias 

Q We will assume that in this province the forest administration becomes ideal, 
from yom point of view, then what is your view about the research institute® — A I 
should still think, under the local Government 

Q Would there not be a lot of things that would be of use to the Forest Depaitment 
in Burma, Andamans, etc® — A I do not think so At any late, they have our publi- 
cations in the same way that we have theirs 

Q There would not be free correspondence and' interchange of ideas between the 
officers of the seveial provinces® — A I think there could and would be The direct 
authority in local research is the Chief Conservator and it is far better to have Lis'" 
direction ihan the Inspector-General’s The Inspector-General can onij act on the 
Chief Conservatoi ’s advice 

Q You put it this way that Dehra Dun is rather for the Punjab, the Hnited 
Provinces, Biihai and Orissa, Bengal? — A I confine myself entirely to the Madras 
Presidency I know nothing of the conditions of the other provinces I think it 
unlikely that the conditions vary so much m the northern provinces as they do between 
the north and south of India Heie you are tropical and there yon are not 

Q If you put it on tropical grounds, then presumably there are other tropical areas 
in the Indian Empiie — ^the south of Burma® — A Yes 

Q If yon say for Madras only, I do not entirely follow yon ® — A My point is this, 
that I should not be satisfied with research work in Madras from Dehra Dun, from men 
living at Dehia Dun and operating at Dehra Dun I thinlv one man will find ample to 
do in "the Madras Presidency 

Q I think there are instances in Madras, where forests have either disappeared or 
- almost disanpeared owing to unrestiicted user ? — A Many of them are obvious 

Q Can you mention instances® — A I can mention instances in Tinnevelly and in 
'Counliatore Some of these forests have entirely disappeared 

Q Supposing a film wntes to the forest officer of a district and asks what quantity 
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of file pioductb of a tict lb aiailablc und at niiat putt, the loiest ofhtci leplits (that 
theie IS d liiniied numbei of licts lu somewhat stutteitd disliibution m teilam ranges 
Mon much luithei could the comincitial iiiiii take him and in what waj ■' — A He ought 
to be able to give him the c\att (pauliticb and tht putt 

Q It IS not a question oi i tommeicial Jiamo of mind, but an more I'o in tht matter 
of knowledge of things aiail ible 1 am tiding to gtt at tlic e\ntt sUito of things that ho 
will huo to do ^ — A He would haie to isctiiain that i teitain wood was useful foi a 
eel tain puipose, and ht would trj and find if theie was i inaiket foi it, but what quantities 
he would get would bo got fiom tho foiest side and he could not gne th it infomation 
Q What about this question of join local tontiactors? You ocll toui (oupes to 
local contiactoib, and when theie is a species wanted, the loutractor holds the thing 
up md that is the genenl complaint '' — A He would not haie the inonopolj of tho 
thing 

Q You would not adiise that toujas should bo sold with ceitain species e\co]it for 
instance P — A, Ton might if 3011 found that then was a demand for i particular 
species It is lathei a clums} arrangement 

Q You could sell it on tho nndeistanding tliat he agrees to sell these excepted 
species not exceeding a ceitnin price at a certain place ? — A Yes 
Q It could be done in that way ? — 4 Tes 

Mr A Chatterton — Q You rcfeired to the fact tlint \ou ait> doing ic'-einh work 
With what paiticulai object ? — A To tii and find out a mni^ct foi tlie tanning birks 
of the Nilgiris 

Q Is there ,1 sufficient quantiti to make it i commercinl proposition ? — A Of tho 
two Australian wattles (Arncm drrurrcni and Acacia dcalhata) which ore useful for 
tanning purposes and giown on the ICilgiris, etc — the Acacia dccurrciit — is far more 
rich, in tannin than the othei hut the Acacia dcalhata is fai the commonest I am 
ti-ying to got oui tanners to use the eonimon kind and oltiiongh it is not ns good ns the 
other, still it contains 17 pei cent of tannin There is 1 possibility of setting up an 
extraction plant tlieic All that wants to be woiked out It is aery difficult to woik it 
out all at once, I hayc not got the knowledge nor aery much time foi a special work 
of this kind I think there is a possibility of something being done Theio is not only* 
Govenimont baik but a gient deal of wattle on pmatc lands 

Mr C E Low — Q Wo h.iye just locencd a book from tho Inspector-General of 
Poiests in which many doubts appear to be thrown on tho commercial possibilities 
of yvood distillation Do yon think if is .a proposition of immediate importance m 
JVTadins — wood distillation and pioyision of coke? — /I I know very little about it The 
difficulty in the Nilgiris is that you hayi got long distances for transport 
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Mil C D McG\'RTn\, Couscriator of Forcits, Jl' esfern Circle, Madras Prrodciici/ 

WnirTUN Eauiinxcr 

Erom the point of view of extraction, the establishment of the Forest Department 
18 built foi the exploitation of such major forest products only ns timber, fuel, bamboos 
and so foith The department exercises practically no control over the collection of 
othei pioducts For example, its connection with harks, fiuits, gums, honey and yvax 
IS limited to selling the right of collection, and wc arc ignorant oyen of the quantifies 
collected under these leases We arc undermanned oven for the scope of our present 
woik, noi do oui cuirent le-organization proposals go beyond dealing with it And 
although we attemjit to reply to enquiries conccining the commercial exploitation of 
pioducts which are not in the legulai line of collection, it must be admitted that the 
lesults aie seldom of any use The fact is that our staff is not fonned for this purpose 
It IS tnined and concentrated on tho protection, imjirovemont and exploitation ot the 
foiests and it is waste of tune and tiaining to use it otherwise 

I will take two enquiiies ns tjrpicnl of what we are frequently asked to do for 
commercial Aims The first might be “ Please inform us in what localities tho fruit oF 
Schleiclicra tnpiqa is obtainable in commercial quantities and gne us an estimate of 
the cost of collection and delivery' at the nearest railway line” The next would be — 
” Cau 3'ou supply soft wood suitable foi ten boxes, if so in what quantities and at 
what iptes The wood must he supplied in the form of planks 01 squares ” 

In both cases the dejiartment is ible to do little moic than specify the localities in, 
which the law product is obtainable As legaids the fiist we have no collecting agency 
We should cithei have to oigaiure one amongst the foiest tubes who collect similar 
pioducts foi the minor forest pioduce conti notes 01 else go to these contractors for 
quotations One need baldly say that tho information provided in this way is not likely 
to bo of any- assistance to the enquiicrs In the second case it is obvious that the wood 
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supplied must be seasoned — (in iliis instance, by immeision) and that it must also be 
sawn up Now tbis department only supplies fresli cut timbei to ibe dealers We Tiave 
no seasoning depots of any sort and we haTe no sawing macliinery Nor nould it be 
leasonable to expect us to set them "up to meet sucli demands 

I must repeat however that it is not the function of the department as it stands to 
meet such demands noi do I recommend that it should Le utilized in that way We 
cannot become the collecting agents for individuals nor can we take the place of the 
letail dealer or the saw mill to supply this and that consumer 

Proposals have been set up foi the addition of a local research staff to the Poiest 
Department in Madras In mv opinion, when it is formed its woik should be confined 
entiiely to professional forest subjects Owing to the employment hitherto of the 
existing staff in holding enoianous divisional charges theie has been little piofessional 
Imowledge collected even upon such essentials of our work as tho late of growth and 
regeneration of any of our principal timber species witli tlie lesult th it the all impoitnnt 
point of the proper felling rotation in timber and even in fuel forests, is largely a 
matter of guess woik Theie is an immense amount of professional woik awaiting this 
branch in half a dozen other directions and I am totallv' averse to any pioposal to utilize 
this stuff when we get it upon such refinements as investigations into di es, lesms and 1 ms 
whilst the verj spade-woik of the profession is yet to do This should be the duty of a 
totally different establishment and requiies attainments and tiaining which the educa- 
tion of a Forest officei does not supply In my opinion also it would not be advisable 
to attach a commercial di scientific officer to the foiest research staff I understand 
that some such proposal has been made with the object of establishing a closer touch 
betw,een the Forest Depaitmcnt and that of industries as well as with the outside 
commercial world Every one of course is in favour of furthering this connection, but 
I think officei s of these attainments w'ould be far more usefully employed in the 
Department of Industries, and that closer relations with the Depaitment of Industries 
would be best attained hy a system of conferences between the heads of the two 
departments 

On the subject of foiest tiansport we apjiear to have reached the stage when we must 
begin to emplov mechanical means and to impiove and utilize our resources of water 
transport We have about reached the limit of what native labour and caitage can do 
foi us Of late the calls upon the latter by mercantile and industrial development 
have veiv consideiablj inci eased, also it is not possible to establish a paying tiansport 
service with large Goveinment establishments of bullocks and cartmen for the exploita- 
tion of the forests in remote and unhealthy localities The trouble in making a start 
with mechanical transport here, in South India, is tbit theie is absolutely no reliable 
agency or advice to assist us in these matters Dnfortunately also the few attempts 
tliat have been made have been, as fai as mv knowledge goes, without exception, failures, 
and it IS difficult therefore to get a hearing foi such proposals The ca)use of these 
failures seems to be that in the absence of independent professional opinion we have 
been obliged to go direct to the makers not only for the material, but foi advice of what 
maiterial we wanted And the result has been either that the mechanism supplied was 
not suitable for the work or that it was too big and expensive for its job In this Presi- 
denev we have lately been given a Forest Engineer who is doing useful woik in the 
alignment and construction of export roads into the more remote and inaccessible hill 
tracts and forests, but it is too much to expect the special Imowledge required for 
providmg light railwajs in hill forests from one and the same officer What seems to be 
required is that specialists qualified to advise on such subjects as light foiest railw.ays 
and tramways, sawmills and engines should be available The Forest Department m 
this Presidency would itself be able to keep two such officers fully employed 

As re-i-ards waterways there is an enoianons development of transport available in 
the nver systems of the West Coast For a short penod of the yeai these iiveis are 
alreadv nbli/ed for rafting or boating for forest and agricultural purposes But owing 
to the’^fall of water after the rains the floating comes to a stop from Ja.nuary to June 
This IS frequently owing to a diffusion of the dry weatliei supply amongst a number of 
channels in the rivei bed If the availalile water could be concentrated into one of these 
the ffoaiin" and rafting penod would be eonsiderahlv extended, whilst if an efficient 
svstem of submersible lochs could be devised they might very frequently continue all 
the vear round Here again we appeal to be up against the same thing 


Or VI Evinrxcr, 7 th FEnnuARv, 1917 

Sir F T1 Stcivart — Q You sav that proposals have been sent up for the addition 
of a local re'ioaich staff to the Forest Depaitment in Madras Can vou detail what the 
proposals actually are? — A In our leoiganisafion scheme provision has been made for 
one research officei aiid an assistant "Thev will be concerned with getting all the 
infonnataon as regards the rate of giowih andiihe method of regeneiation of oui piincipal 
species At present we know nothing about the rate of growth I am talking of Southern 
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India We are making -(vorlang plans for certain foui oi five difierent species and we 
liave not tlie least idea as to tlie rate of growth of these species In general, we know 
nothing about the best way of seasoning forest timber We have an impoitaiht woiking 
plan on the Anamalais There aie veiy valuable supplies of teak and other species 
Available, and it has been leally found to be quite impossible to remove the produce bj 
means of simple country carts and so forth We have a scheme sanctioned to run a 
bullock tiamway up to this place and that vould lun to about 14 oi 15 miles That 
meant also the keeping of a laige establishment of bullocks and cartmen and so forth 
where people scarcely live in March, April and May I attempted to find out whether we 
could not run a light railway and so save our establishment It is quite impossible to 
get any information of any soit oi kind as to what the power and weight of the 
engine should be ioi that paiticular purpose We had a foiest Engineer who came to 
us as a railway Engineer and he has been dispensed with since, and he told me that he 
was absolutely unable to work out this problem I asked the advice of the Superintend- 
ing Engineer here and he said that it was not in his line at all I spoke to Mr Murray 
but there was nobody at all to tell us anything about it I went home on leave and got 
an introduction to Sir A Eendel’s film who aie official adviseis to the India Office and 
I put them this question and they said that they ought to be paid for this advice, and I 
agreed I gave them eaery information on the point, our output, juice of timber, etc , 
and asked them whether it was a paying proposition, and told them that if it was they 
might supply the whole of the mateiial They said that it was a paying proposition, 
and I got a little out of them as regards the weight and power of the engine that would 
be necessary 

l}r E Hoplniton — Q Do you suggest that there is a special difficulty in this 
problem? — A The only difficulty heie is that there is no advice, there is no experience 
of such things in Southern India and theie is nobodv wlio is capable of woiking out the 
requirements 

Q If you had put the question to Messrs Martin & Co , Calcutta, you would have 
gou a full answer in a week** — A Aie they railway engineers They would only give 
vou an answer provided you would get the material from them 

Q In the course of business they give 'vou advice No film asks you to give a 
guarantee to pui chase material from them "'’’ou must gne them a preference for taking 
the i rouble of srivincr vou an idea? — A I do not tliink, as a matter of fact, that theis 
knowledge of local conditions is sufficient to give you advice from a distance at Calcutta 
about a light railwav down here The Government ordered the Superintending Engineer 
of the Public Works Department to make an inspection of the nver down to Tellicherry 
and he seemed to say' that he had no experience at all 

Q Ilaie the Government taken the matter up since P — A Thai is a month ago I 
consulted the Superintending Engineer on that point He said that that avas not his 
line ait all I may say as regards the other thing, namely the tramway that I have just 
spoken of, that I aslied Mr Murray whethei he had got anybody in his department who 
would be able to adiise us He had no one whom he considered would be able to 
advise on that subject 

Q Would it lead to any broad gauge railwaa oi metei gauge lailwai ° — A Yes 
It will come down to the trace of the pioposed Palghat railway 

Mr C E Lore — Q Take this case of Schleichera seeds I see the impossibility of the 
thing from the forest officei ’s point of view, but now do you suggest that the appointment 
of a commercial officer would assist the film who wanted the seeds to get hold of them? — 
4 I do not know alnything about the appointment of the commercial officei That has 
not been suggested in oui rcoiganisation proposals so far 

Q Can you make any suggestion as to how to follow up the thing P — A We would 
refer him to the local produce contractor and ask him to do it for him 
Q That aiction is possible at present P — 4 Yes 

Mr A Chattel ton — Q Is it a fact that transport problems in connection with 
heiw forest produce such as large timber haae not been properly worked out anywhere 
in Southern India P — A I think they have been worked out as regards simple local 
transpoi t 

Q Is there any other country in the world which is extracting heavy timber fiom 
regions like those which you have got here, in an economical wayP — A I could not tell 
you 

Q You are entirely dependent here on elaborate mechanical means of transport? — 
A In Germany we have seen similar timber brought down by these light tramways 

Q Are there consulting forest engineers available anyuhereP — 4 No I do not 
knoiv of anyone I think it only requires the ordinai-j railway engineenng knowledge 
Q In some part of the forests vou have got logs four or fire feet square and 20 feet 
long to deal with You hai e got to take them to the railway What is the method of 
transport P — A We liave got lo do with our elephants and carts 

Q The cost is raising and it is becoming prohibitneP — 4 Not as regards elephant 
uork We can alwavs deal with that part 
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Q Suppose the forest engineer is sanctioned, could you get a man at the present 
time nho has tlie necessaij espeiience to tackle the problem at once ? — A In a case like 
that no cannot ha^e men for everj ]oh We must have men for road noik and other 
things, and nhat I should like to do in a case like that is to refei to reliable authoritj 
and get opinion 

Q Hale jou got a leliablc authonU ^ I ini telling that I could not get hold 
pf one nour 

Q How aie jou going to sohe the problem ? — A By finding out whethei you can 
get a solution at home from somebody at home 

Q Would it not be better to get an engineer and put hiin^to study the problems of 
forest tiansport and to make a study of it and graduallj accumulate the experience 
necessary to deal nith it^ — d Yes 

Q Do jou use luechaniial methods of felling timber® — d No 


Witness No 264 

Mr K S SuiMa as\ Pili \i, Tanjorc, Madras 
W'ritten Evidence 

I am acquainted uith many of the industiics earned on in the distiict of Tanjore 
and hai e my self started a u eai mg factory rice mills, co-operative banks, etc 

In my' opmion, India foi the Indians should be the basic piinciple on uhicli all 
industiies are to bt started and worked in this countiy Eoreigners, excepting the 
English^ uhose lelatioiiship to India is peculiar and in whose case some exceptions will 
have to be made, should ncvei be allowed to own industries m India I see no objection 
to our borrowing money from foieigners 

As for capital, wlien Japan, a countiy which is aery much inferior to India in 
natuinl resouices and othci points, is able to find money foi laigo ventures, theie should 
be no difficulty whateaei in India foi capitil If with Indian capital, we cannot start 
a thing to-day, let us wait till tomoriow but neiei allow foreignei-s to own ventuies 
in this countn Ihcie was a time when piodiicts such as indigo, dyes, cement, etc , 
weie being exported fiom India to all parts of the then civilised world Now Japan 
in the east, and European countries in the west are tiying to dump such pioducts upon 
the Indian market India, the oiigiual home of the sugai-cane, is now impoiting 
sugar woith not less than 10 crores of rupees per annum Cotton-waie, which we 
should supply to other countiies, is being imported on a large scale The reputation of 
the fineness of the Indian muslins of old shows that the opinion about the unsuitability 
of India for the muiufactiuc of lugliei counts is not coricct Indian lesourccs haae not 
been tanned as they' should Ime been and no experiments woith the name are being 
mule Ship-building was, at one time, <i tlmving industry in India and the Indian navy 
was counted the best in the world Europeans had to learn ship-building fiom the 
Indians and the Sultan of Tuikcy had his ship built in India 

At present experts in difieient industries will haye to be engaged from foreign 
countries till the Indians qualify thenisches Indian workmen aie intelligent Theie are 
hundreds of rice-mills in the Tanjore distiict of which the machinery is in the sole 
charge of Indian workmen People who begin life is dav-labouieis soon become 
efficient driveis 

High class scientific training grounds should be opened in India for Indians in 
moie than one centie "With legard to the particulai subjects in which instiaictions are 
to be giien we should leave it to time to decide Now we may begin with indigo dyes, 
sugai, cotton and so forth Tlie officers of the Department of Industiies do not freely 
move with the people As long as Mr Chatterton was here, things were quite diifeient 
TTiere is a good deal in the selection of the personnel Government should look to 
results and not to rcpoits which say that Indian youths nie incompetent to leceiye 
instructionc This shows rathei the inefficiency of the teachei 

Vs foi diiwuig capital to a venture theie would be no difiiculty In the past, 
some men staited business who weic either dishonest or inefficient or both, which ended 
in fiasco People haying lost by such moyements iiatinally' keep oft fiom them If the 
right men aic in chaige of the woik and people made to understand it, the difficulty 
of capital will disappeai 

To improve the labouieis’ efficiency the following things will be useful — 

1 Ellin opening a book foi lecording suggestions for improyements in any' diiec- 
tion to be made by the subordinates of the firm including woiLineii and lew aiding them 
rcrerding to the natuie of the suggestion 

2 A portion of the annual profits should be allotted to be divided among them 

3 Eor good work done suboidinatcs should be made partneis 

4 Yacancies should be filled up as far as practicable from within 
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5 Sometimes workmen jnaj'- be sent foi insti notion at tlie cost of the firm 
(. There should bo a Board foi disposing of appeals b\ •noikmen who should 
be invested with such lights 

Industrial schools should be under the control of tlie Department of Industnes but 
the present departments should bo rerj much improved 

In Tanjoie there are manj more iice-inills than are neccssarj^ 

Gorernment aid ma5 be given to ne« industries in any of the modes mentioned 
in question 6 but the third mode should not be adopted except in the case of lailwajs 
to be neulj started ^ 

Accuiate budgets foi the neu ventures can never be expected Dnoxpected difficul- 
ties crop up and the expected difficulties v inish Large powers should be given to men 
in chaige of a work in cases vsherc repairs and other things are to bo made on the 
spot immediatel} without the previous sanction of the Government where they have 
connection with the business Services of Government experts will have' to bo 
lent in some cases without niy conditions and in ofhei cases according to the nature 
of the case 

If industries icquirc land, which fhev cannot acquire after reasonable efforts, Gov- 
ernment maj give them aid in some special casts 

T have found thd Indian Trade Journal to be of little use 

The issue of special monographs, etc, I have known to have done great good in 
agricultural matters 

Bailwaj tiansport facilities aic insufficient in the Tanjoro district 
Note — TT ifncs? did not giic oral cttdencc 


AViiNEss No 2G5 

Memorandum presented to the Iruhan Industrial Commission by the Council of 
the Indian Institute of Science 

WiiiiTEx Evidence 

The institute coutiius at present the Depaifnient of Electrical Tcchnologj, 
the Department of General and Oiganic Chemistry and the Department of Applied 
Chcmistrj 

The Department of Elcctiical Tcchnologj provides an advanced course of instruc- 
tion in the subject which noiinallj extends over thiee jears and is onlj suitable for 
students w ho hav c alre idi giaduated ind possess considerable knowledge of Higher 
ilatheniatics lud Plivsics It also allords facilities for carrying out original investi- 
gations to students who have undoigone such a course It has been verj successful in 
turning out a considerable luimbei of tinned electrical technologists who have up to 
now found little difficulty in secuiing suitable cmplojment The Council make no 
suggestions foi the dev elopnicnt of this department and consider that no radical change 
need be discussed unless the suggestions in the matter of large chemical developments 
mentioned below prove feasible 

There aie no indications of anv jircssing need for anj othei departments except 
such as are chemical in nature and the Council consider that the buildings, organization 
and piesent chemical staff might well form the nucleus of i large chemical institute 
dealing with chemistrj in all its applications 

The present Department of Geneial and Oigaiiic Chemistrj afiords ample oppoi- 
tunities for students desirous and capable of undtitaking leseaich on purelj scientific 
lines and ma'^ well continue so to do Theie is however no geneial couise of instruction 
similai to the courses given in those TTiiiversitj colleges where advanced chcimsfrv 
finds a place in the cunjculum The instruction given takes the form of assistance 
to individual woikers, with meetings of the staff and students at intervals to read and 
discuss some particular papei 

The laboratories have in the past been open to teachers of chemistrj 01 to chemists 
whatever the nature of then work foi the purpose of studjing foi shoit periods up-to-date 
methods or othei special work 

The Department of Applied Chemistrj’- is doing the kind of work for which there 
seems to be the greatest demand and ns the Department of Gonei-al and Organic 
Chemistij settled down to regular woik after the initial stages of organisation the 
tendency has been to deal more and moic with pioblems having a practical application 
and thus to some extent it has become anothci Dopaitment of Applied Chemistiy 

This is the kind of work which has piesented itself and there is no doubt it is woik 
which must be undertaken somewhere on a very much laiger scale than at present It 
IS suggested that the institute might well develop on these lines 
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Tile Council uould usk the Conimissiou to lecommend suck a develop;tnent and tke 
_piovisiou of public funds foi tke puipose 

Tke site aliords ample accommodation for all tke necessary buildings Tkeie is 
jiny amount of work to be done, and it is only necessarj to secuie tke funds 

Tke Commission is enquiring about tke system of lef erring local problems to tke 
Inipeiial institute, but it seems clear tkat tke chemical side of tke majority of these 
could be suitably dealt with at this institute if so developed 

Two fuithei questions arise from tke pieliminaiy note issued by tke Commission 

Firstly, should tke institute be general in its interests or be confined to limited 
^gioups of related subjects? 

The Council consider that tke various branches of ckemistiy ofier a sufficiently 
wide field for any one institute and that more suitable arrangements could be made for 
tke direction of suck specialized work than would be possible in tke case of an institu- 
tion dealing with a number of unrelated or distantly related subjects , while on tke other 
Jiand tke Council feel convinced that tke bringing together at tke same centre of a 
large number of experts working at various branches of one main subject should aflord 
tke best chance of co-opeiation and stimulus, it is indeed in their opinion probable 
that tke isolation hitherto experienced by many scientific workers in India has been 
one of tke chief reasons of the comparatively disappointing results 

Secondly, should tke institute be Imperial in its interest or be maintained as a 
IProMncial institution? 

It IS obvious that a laige number of tke most important questions to be dealt with 
— for instance, those relating to tke oil industry with all its subsidiaries — are for tke 
most part common to all provinces, and muck waste of effort might be prevented by a 
' central institution, while all would share equally in tke results, given a suitable system 
■of deputing experts and students to work on the spot and arrangements for widespread 
publication 

There are no doubt problems whose importance is more local — as for instance, tke 
manufactuie of sandalwood oil or other questions dealing with localized raw materials — 
but tke scientific work connected with these would be better earned out in a large scale 
institution provided with experts dealing with numerous branches, while fuitker deve- 
lopments might be looked for in factories erected in tke centre of tke particular industry, 
suck factories having specially equipped, though not necessarily large, laboratones 
attacked to them Members of tke staff might be deputed when necessary to direct any 
special woik earned on in suck laboratories 

It will certainlj bo urged on tke other hand that local interests would be served 
somewhat in proportion to their distance fiom tke central institution and also that work 
would be more likely to be biougkt to a local institution There may be some truth in 
these arguments but the matter lesohes itself laigely into a question of tke funds avail- 
able The Council think it unlikely that more funds will be available than would suffice 
for one chemical centre with a sufficiently large and varied staff togetkei with labo- 
latoiics and equipment to secure that all the vaiious aspects of any problem, both 
scientific and technological, could be dealt with on tke spot and with suck an income as 
to make feasible (1) tke entertainment of a Diicctor of such high qualifications that 
he might be expected to command the respect of the entire staff and be in a position 
to ariange for the necessary co-operation, (2) the maintenance of a thoroughly well- 
equipped workshop for chemical engineering with sufficient staff to serve tke needs of 
■all the departments, and (3) the possession and upkeep of a library as complete as it is 
possible to make it in all matters relating to chemistry 

Anj atteinpt to equip a numbei of institutions in these respects would entail 
ainnecessary extravagance 

An institution such ns tke Council Inve in view might well absorb in its staff 
piactically all the chemists at present in Govemment employe their services or those 
of othei members of the staff being “ lent ” for definite oi indefinite periods as 
required Whether chemists attached to colleges should be included would be 'a matter 
for special consideration, there would howeaer be no insupeiable difficulty in applying 
this sj stem to teaching posts also 

If the institute weie supported entirely' or even to a much greater extent than at 
present by public funds it may be assumed that some change in the piesent organiza- 
tion and system of control might be consideied desirable oi eaen necessary, tke Council 
however trust that any changes which might be introduced would not impair the present 
-elasticity in the system of control 

To sum up tke Council are convinced that the institute should foim the nucleus of 
a large central institution devoted to chemical research in all its branches and they 
would gladly undertike to formulate a detailed scheme on learning that the main propo- 
sal IS acceptable to the Government nnd the extent to which financial assistance would 
I L forthcoming 
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List of past students of the Department of General and Org^anic Chemistry — cojifd 


Names 

Whence 

coinmg 

I Aecdemu. 

I qualifications, etc 

Remarks 

9 bbnnkara Rao, B Badami 

Bangslore 

M A (Mndma) 

Assistant Cheu ist in the Agrioultural 
Department, \*y«ore estate. Bangalore 

10 Knnga, Dorab Dinstah 

BomVa) 

M A (Bombay) 

Professor oi Cheimstryi Elphinslone 
College, Bombay 

L*»cturer, Smd College 

11 Advani, Paramanand 

Mo^^araln 

''icd 

M A ,B Sc (Bombay) ! 

12 Aslnir, Haridas Vullabn 
das 

Bombin 

I 

B So (Bombay) 

Worked for three months only and then 
left 

13 Banker bhankarlal 

Ghallibhai 

Do 

M ^ (Bomba>) 

Tntendn starting factor) hr piepiring 
tannin extracts, at present has small 
privrfte laboratory 

H Garlapurv Sn-tn, b ! 

Mysore 

B A (Madras) 

i 

I 

[Obtained scholarship from Mysoie Gov 
; ernment Went to University Colkge, 
London, is at present engaged in a 
Soap ba''tor\, NoHinghain 

15 Kolhatkar Gopil Bal 
knshna 

Poona 

I !M A (Bombay) 

professor of Chemistry, Ferga*on 
Colhgo, Pooni 

16 bhah,P G 

Agra 

M A , B So (Bombay) 

Professor of Chemistry, Foreman 
Chru^tian College, L'lhore 

17 NarnsiuihiiSTrami M V 

Madias 

B \ (Madras) 

Worked for three da)8 only 

18 Lakhumaluni rnimatri 
\ ifilundas 

Sind, Hjdcm 
bad 

I 

M So (Bombay) 

Has applied for post as HoseAroh 
Chemist in United Provinces Bosm 
Factory 

19 Sathayc Vmavak 

Qanesh 

United Pro 

I Tinees 

M A (Bombay) 

At present making experiments on the 

I manataoture of Thymol, intends slart- 
I mg a factory 

20 M U AnanthHmrvjnna 

Avynr 

21 I/iVshin ui lino, P 

Mndrns 

B A (Madras) 

taken post in ^he Mysore Geological 

I Department 

.Worked for one month oiil) 

Hyderabad 

Do 

22 Rhjarnman, V 

Madras 

Do 

Worked for one day only 

123 K bitaruna Ayyar 

Cravancoro 

ir A (Madras) 

iLcoturcr in Chemistry, Dlnharaja’s 
College, Trivandrum 

24 A J Desai 

Bombaj 

B Sc (Bombay) 

I IfcSutHnt to the Agricultural Chemist, 

I Central Province*^ 

H B bhroa 

Do 

Do 

Doing business in Cotton Mills 


All ilic ntoTC studoiito bad tnbcn ChomiDtr^ ns ibo chiof sobjcoi for thoir degree before adiniesion to the Institute 


List of past students of the Department of Apnlied Chemistry 


1 Mr ^jed Ah Jan Hi/vi 

Agra 

B A , B So (Allahabad) 

2 „ Dadachhnji, II K 

Bomb^^ 

BSo (Hombi)) 

B „ Jagtiani, J L 

Karachi 

BSo( ., ) 

•4 ,, Pttiidya, K C 

Bombay 

M A ( „ ) 

5 ,, Bhargava, M P 

Gwalior 

B be r Allahabad) 

*6 ,y Dhavan, B N 

N W F Pro 
Vinces 

B A , M Sc (Punjab) 

7 ,, Dwaika Prasad 

Umlcd Pro\in 

CCS 

L Sc (Allahabad^ 


Studying in Berlin UniToraity, 
(TBtmun) 

Lecturer in Chomietry, St John’s 
College, Agn 

Brofossor of CliomiBtr) , Patiala 

Collot,e 


List of past students of the Department of Llcotncal Tcohnology 


1 Mr A\yo, D V 

Bangalore 

L L 1 (Boinbiv) 

9 „ Chal ra\arthi, P 0 

Madrn-^ 

B A (Mndmn), 1. F E 
(Uo.nBay) 

■3 ,, Dtan, N B • 

Barodu 

CEE (Bouiba)) 

4 „ Kothawaift K, R * 

Do 

6 ,, Mislry, ^ E 

Bombi) 

R A , U So (Bomba)) 

6 ,, Pnnkh, J M 

Do 

C Al 1 (Bombay) 

7 ,, lUmaswami, S M • 

Bangalore 

8 , Subba Bao, P 

Madras 

B A (Madras) 

9 „ liwuri, E N 

Cawnpore 

B Sc 

10 , Bhatf, 11 H 

burnt 

L M E (bomb<i\) 

11 ,, KbambibjN U 

Bomba\ 

B A (Bombay) 

12 „ Jlelita, C N • 

1)0 

Do 

13 ,t Menon, A K 

Malabar 

B A (Madras) 

14 ,, Mowdawalla, F S 

Bcmba) 

M A B bo (Bomba)) 

16 „ UHinaswiirii Ay'\aii 

gar, 1 K 

llndras 

B A (Madras) 

16 ,, Gho'o, K 

17 ,, lirnnaruyanan, 

M B 

Bengal 

B So (Calcutta) 

Madras 

B A (Aladras) 

18 ,, Vaidyanatbns'vami) 

R • 

Do 



SindMng rieotnoal Engineering in 
America 

Electric <1 Lngmeer, I ita Iljdro 
Eleotnc Works KnpoU 
Tmpeiial rieotnoil 5^to^e8, Bombay 
Bo do 

Tata Hjdiol leclno Works, Boinbaj 
RalaBhaaan Institute, Baroda 
Government Sandal Oil Factoi'j 
Bangalore 

Siamons Brothers, Madras 
iHtalljdro Lleotno Works, Bomba) 
Fleolrioal Department, Boroda 
1 lectric I mm Compan), Bombay 
Advance Mills, Ahmedubad 
Ill<»otnoil Dopirtraent, Hyderabad, 
(Deccan) 

Engineering College, Madras 
hleotncal Doparlmont, Bombay Public 
Works Dep irlment 
Gone to England on State Soholarship 
Capo Copper Compan^ , Chota Nagpur 

Do do 


• Those morked with an abtorisk were advised not to continue their studios at the Institute, as they weio 
•iound Unable to nnko salisfactor) progress 
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List of other uortois 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 


Nome 


Whonoo ooiDiitf, 


Deinrlraoiil 


Jfr ]) M Jlnl herjpo 


Ixjotnror, UootliOK Collego 


** 


J CImlireibliorlj, 

X A 


Dopiitid by Myaoro Gov 
eminent 


Apnlind 

Chcniiitry 

lln 


K I'udnrniinbn 
Pillai 

„ A K Alenon, n A 

„ G A llnlininndi, 
31 A 

,, 0 S Unninolmndrn 
A\ ynr, 3! a 

„ C b ITara^ann 
anrniiii Ayj~ir 

,, N baraiiLdlinr, 
SI So 

„ N Vonlntarnngu 
Ayjnngiir, 3i a 


Dn 

SIndrns Fiabenca Uopnrl 
mont 

Depntod by Slysoro Gov 
crnmeiit 

Doputod by Slndins Gov 
ornmeiit 

Alohemiat from 1 nnjoro 

Bombay 

SIj soro (dopafod bj 
Mitoro Oovornmoiil) 


Do 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

I 

Bo i 

Gent ml nnd ! 
Orgauin 
Choini«try 


Bo marl a 


Gaio ruBtruotion fo aliidcnia in Glasa 
bloving 

Soap I xjicit dipotod by Vvforo Gov* 
ornmint Now boap t xjert to iiov* 
ermnont of Jiiirodn 

EAperinionts on dyca 

I’lirifaing Ii h nila Aeaielant to Sir 
B Nioboltton 

boap inn) itig Krport, paid by Mysore 
OovornmPiit 

I’oncil mabinc 

Paper mill Agent, Shij ali 

ProfiBBor ol Cbcmitlry, SVilaon Col- 
li go, Bonibay 

Sandiilwood dis'illition Now om 
ployed no Chrraiat in Goaemment 
bandalivood Oil Biiotory 


10 

1} 

P Sobnihimin n 



\yjar, m a 

n 

II 

0 SubrflhuunjA 



Ajyar, n a 

12 

It 

13 Ktijagopflul n a 

13 

}l 

Dr PhuJ Brnbl, 



Ph D 

14 

it 

W jM Qimson, 


Esq , H F 

16 Dr F Sfarsdon, Ph B , 
SI Sc 

16 Sir K 1 urtbnaaralbi, 

31 A 

17 „ C H Vora, m a , 

B So 


Sludraa 

Bopnted b\ Jlysoro Goa- 
orinncnt 

Bo 

Calontta 


Bo 

Bn 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 


Leolaror in Chrmisiry, St JosaplpE 
College, 1 riobinopoh 
Sandalwood Oil 1 netnry, now Choniiat 
m Goiiriiraent Sandalwood Oil 
I actory 

Bo do 

Bnginceiing Colligo, Sibpur Carried 
oni Home itnihEcs of mincrilB 
On distillation of lignitea 


Bcpnlod by SlyEoro Gov 
ernment 

Baroda 


Applied 
Olionnstrj 
General nnd 
Organic 
Cbemistry 
Elcotriral Be 
pnrtment 


On indigenoas dyo stuffs 

S indalwood distillation Now Cbomis'r 
Goa eminent Sandalwood Oil Faotora 

Principal, Knlabbaaan Iiisiitnlo, 
1! iroda 


AVitalss jN’o 2G7 

Dll A JIai, D Sc , si I el , Frofcssoi of Flcctro-tcchnohgy, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore 

WniTTrN Emdincl 


Teohnological 

institutions 


Imperial 
Departments 
JHydro eleotno power 
Huirevs 


Questions 24 and 71 way bo comenieutlj considoicd togethei 

Technological lesenich nould be gieiUy stimulated bj moie iiilmntc contact be- 
tween nnnufactuiors or intending inanufactniois on tlic one hand, and members of the 
staffs of institutions capable of caii-jiug out leseaichcs on the otliei Maiiufaetuieis 
would probably be glad to avail themsehes of inj oppoitunities Mhicli might bo aliorded 
them of submitting technical piobleins foi ini estigatiou to rescuch institutions, ind 
members of such institutions vould be equallj glad to be hept in close toutli vitli 
the special problems nhicli luteicst mamifactiuers Close co-opcration of this Lmd would 
loact beneticiallj on both the {laitics concerned It Mould tend to p^c^ellt stagnation 
on the pait of the mamifacturcr, and Mould innKe tlie luaestigatoi feel that the pioblems 
on which he is engaged aie of Mtal impoitance to industry It seems, hoMesci, unlikely 
that close contact between the manufacturer nnd the imestigator could be initiated 
without a stimulus fioni some eNttriial source I theicfoie Mish to suggest the dcsiri- 
bility of establishing some definite system Mhicli will hare foi its obioct the bringing- 
about of much closer co-operation than e-sists at the pieseiit time between manufaciurois 
and investigators, and whicli will form a permanent connecting link betM een them A 
department established on the lines suggested might bo termed an “ Industrial Intelli- 
gence Depaitment ” and might consist of the Directors of ludustiies in the diftercnt 
Provinces, who could meet at intenals at a central otBco loi comparing notes and 
discussing the future policy of the Department 

I wish to group questions G4 and 102 togothei 

It will be leadil-^ admitted that cheap powei proiides an impoilant stimulus to- 
industiial development, iiid ani schemes intended to fiiithei such doielopmcnt must 
necessaiily take into account tlie fundamental problem of ponei generation It is 
also well-known that although liydio-olectiie poMer is bj no means alnnis the cheapest 
form of power, jet, given fa-\onnble conditions it easily outdistances all its rivals 
This is well shown b-y the laige li-ydro-elechie plants of Hoiwav mIiicIi are, in -some 
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instances, able to genciate a borse-posver j cai it the cxtremclj low cost of 35 shillings, 
whereas, in the most up-to-ilite moclein fncton, emplojing steam plant, the cost wonld 
be at least £6 (assuming pie-war price of fuel) There is another feature connected 
with Indio-electric power which differentiates it sharply fiom power obtained bj the 
use of heat engines This feature is thefinanciil stability of hjdio-cleotiic as compared 
with heat engine plants The cost of power generation by means of heat engines is 
largely influenced by the cost of the fuel — a fact which introduces an element of un- 
certaintj* into the cost of tins mode of power generation Ag iin,< a failure of the fuel sup- 
ply will completely cripple a heat engine plant Lastl} , the steadilj increasing cost of 
fuel will in course of time mahe it increasingl-^ diflicult for heat engine plants to produce 
power at a leasonable cost These disadvmt igcs are entirely non-existent in the case 
of In dro-electric plants, winch mai be itgarded as constituting perennial sources of 
power Aythoupli the dav when serious shortage of fuel will necessitate a complete 
regrouping of the present industrial centies ina'\ be regarded as still fai distant, the 
cirliest possible utilisation of the aaailable walei power of a country is a matter of 
priman importance to future generations Eien now In dro-clectric plant which 
comes into existence Ins the eftect of preienting an aioidablc increase in the rate at 
which our fuel resources aie being used up It is no exaggeration to say that the 
water powci of i countn is one of its most aaliiable assets, and for this reason it 
seems desirable that the State shoull deiote to it that degree of attention which is 
warranted by a matter of the highest national importance I would therefore suggest 
that a len complete suriei be made of the available water power of India, and that in 
addition to determining the maximum amounts aiailable, rough estimates be pre- 
pared of the probable cost of development Infonii ition of this Kind should be given 
the widest publiciti , and should be frcelv placed at the disposal of intending manu- 
facturers who should be encouraged in cion possible wa-y to utilise hydro-electric 
powei in preference to powei derned from heat engines I believe this matter to bo 
of sufficient impoitance to wairant the establishment of a special hvdro-electric power 
depirtmerit Should Goi eminent decide, as suggested in question 7, to adopt the 
policy of establishing pioneer factories on am considerahle scale, such factones might 
comenicntli he cither urouped in the immediate neitrlihourhond of In dro-elcitiic gene- 
rating stations, or in industrial centres sujiphcd with hydro-electric powei 

With U'ferenco to question 71, regarding the adiqition of rcstiictiyc oi presentne Co ordmaUon o{ 
measures intended to cope with the .i])|t trout yiasto of eliort iinihtd in eases wheic two 
or more im estioators h ippon to bo wniKing it the sune suh 3 ect in diilerent places T 
am of opinion that such incisures could only be used with the utmost caution, as they 
are likely to he productne of more h irm than good Both pure science and its industrial 
applications preteni numerous imt uices wlieio citlur the actual cxpeiimental results 
or the cstim itc of then eommcrcnl or iiidustiiil \ ilue required drastic rcMsion In 
very few ca«es is it safe to tssumo th it ftnalily Ins been renehod, and the same giound 
may frequently boaciy ])rofilahh worl cd oi or independently In two or more iiidniduals 
It i=, howeaor, dosinhlo tint inch worker should he kept fully infonnod of wlnt is 
being done by Ins fellow -workers olsewlicre 

0 70 — ^I’lie addition of a section of metlnnical and electrical engineering to the 
existing sections of the Science Tongress wculd, I think, gisc it greatci fieilities for 
stimulating industnil deiolopment 


OiiM llyiDiNcr, 13ni Fi nnn \ny 1917 

Ncrr — II p nTii*LCI of p>pI at d j»T<» ent 8‘od<*n<‘t of 'be In*jUtut« \tiU br fouua m tho wnlton CMdonco of 
trilnf -i C 

Dr D Ilophnson — Q W c all haie had the adnntage of going oyer youi depart- 
ment uid sri mg to some extent what is actually going on tlicre Wc should like to 
know, if aou cm tell us aery briefly, and not m too technical a form, what Ins been the 
charae ter of the ro«e nehes and tlic (xpeimicntal yiork which Ins been done in y oiii dopait- 
ment^ — 1 l!ie expcrmuiils which liayc been t irricd out in the clectiical depaitmcnt 
are ninnU eoncerned with questions connected with the design and behaMoiir of 
electrical plant llecontly yve Inye been earning out researches on the behaviour 
of an alternator nr rotiry (omeuier during the synchronisation period, and it present 
we are engaged on in imestigation of tlie magnetic flux distribution m the coie of a 
transfomiei Speaking goner illy prictieally all flio reseaTclies that base boon earned 
out base had reference to geneiating and transforming plant, and motors 

Q Has the desirability of pnrlienlar reseaiches originated with you oi haie they 
boon suggested by anything lironglit to you bj students or the mainifacturors of plants^ 
— A So fir ill the researches haie been originated by nnself At the piescnt time 
rest arch work is hoing done ilmnsf entire h by students under my direction 

Q Sri tint m tint respect the institute lias not quite followed tbe lines whicb 
you tlimk it should take up m tlie future ]udgmg from your cMclonce ^ — A Not entirelj 
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Q Tlie ■nliole idea is tlial the institute should nitet the leseaich needs ot maker, 
manutacfruiei and usei ? — A Yes 

The time has not jot been iipe loi that'' — ^1 The time is not jet ripe in 
mj' department, at any rate, and one Inirly obiious icason is that the manulacturer 
of electiical machinery in India is non-existent at the present time 

Q He IS absolutely non-oxistent ? — A Absolutelj' non-existent, although the repair- 
ing of machinery is done to a certain extent 

Q You could not say that the work done in jour department has nothing to do with 
the repairs of electrical machinerj ? — A Ho 

Q Looking forward to the future do you anticipate that there maj be much biought 
beioie jou for research by useis and makers^ — A Well, I think that it is quite possible 
that pioblems may arise in connection with the transmission of pouer, such as problems 
relating to the design and methods of testing high-voltage insulators, -nhich may 
possibly be referred for solution to the Indian Institute of Science I think there is 
that possibility 

Q Has j'our depaitment done anj woik in the uaj of standaidizing or testing 
instruments? — A Ho There does not seem to hme been any demand so far for that 
kind of work, and personallj I haic made no effort to secure uork of this land because 
I do not legard that as important as other kinds of uork that wt are doing in the 
department 

Q I understand, but I maj not be correct in it, tint anj standardization of elec- 
trical instruments Ins now to be done at home^ — A We have standardizing laboratories 
in Calcutta and Bombay 

Q Which laboratories are jou speaking of'* — A The Go\ eminent laboratories 
Mr C E Low — Q There is a laboratori at Sibpur where thcr do a certain 
amount of testing How they do it at Alipur But they do not do anj standardization 
Dr E Hoplnnon — Q So far as I know they did nothing in the waj of electrical 
in'struments Is it the same place as that which Hi Low n rtforniig to® — .4 I rather 
think it must be To my knowledge there are two places in India where instruments 
may be tested Tlieio is one in Calcutta and one in Bombay, and both places are 
managed by the Goyemment of India 

Q You cannot gne us the proper designation of tlic place® — A I cannot giic jou 
the official designation of the place 

Q And you have neier sent any instiumcnts a ourself® — 4 Ho 
Q Hare jou got the apparatus neccssan foi testing and standardizing® — .1 Yes 
Q You are familiar of course with the testing aiTangements at the Hational Physical 
Laboratory at home Could jou cany out in joui laboraton the same work® — A We 
could 

Q You do not think that there is anj' immediate need for it® — .4 We have had 
no application for work of that kind up to the present 

Q You have not been muted to do it® — A We haie not been inyited to do it 
Hndei present conditions we could not cope with any large aolume of work of this 
description We haie got the instruments for it but we haie not got the time 

Q Would the work be largely done bj students under supervision® — A It would 
he 

Q And that is one of the best forms of instruction tliat jou can give to the 
•students® — A If we do not give them too much of it We could not for example keep 
a student doing nothing but testing during an entire term 

Q Sii Alfred Btmine has been good enough to give us a list of the present and past 
students Haao jou seen the list so far as you are concerned? — A It only reached mo 
last night 

Q Will JOU look at the first page where the present stiulents have been given I 
see that they aie fairlj well-distributed Thej come for the most part in jour case 
and also in other cases, from Bombaj, haring taken the degree of llombay I want 
particularly to ask you whether jou find those students coming from Bombaj are 
more highly qualified than others for taking advantage of the work done here® — A 
It IS a matter of some difficulty to institute a comparison between the graduates of 
the BHimbay Hniversity and those of other Indian Xlniversities The difficulty arises 
in this way If you look at the list jou will find that among the Madras graduates we 
have two Honours graduates and it is almost impossible to compare the Honours gradu- 
ates of one university with the ordinary graduates of another university I should 
prefer not to make a definite statement wuth regard to the standard of education 

Q It would be comenient if j'ou could arrange the list in Older of merit® — A Gene- 
rally speaking my impression is that far more depends ion the abilities of the man 
than on the particular university at which he has been trained The university may- 
do a good deal but a lot depends on the natural abilities of the man 
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Q Cm you supjilemeut this list prepared hj Su Alfred Bourne with j our opnion 
upon the relitne lueiits ot the students and upon how much of that merit jou would 
attiibute to natural qu ilihcations, how much to the exertions of the student while 
hoi e and how much to the uni\ ersity from which hfe came I have not expressed myself 
quite as I should have liked hut no doubt 30U understand what I want to arri\e at? — A 
1 am afiaid I am hardly prepared to do that It is a matter of very considerable diffi- 
culty If the total numbei of students were large it would be possible to make a definite 
statement but with onlj a dozen students altogether I think it is almost impossible It 
w ould not be possible to draw any safe inferences 

Q What we want to understand is to what extent the universities in India are 
able to turn out students fully qualified to take advantage of the work done here That 
IS a point on which we want assistance and we want to go a little further and find 
out if the student turned out by any univeisitj has characferistics peculiar to that 
university Apart from the universities I think there is a general impression that the 
“ Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute ” is doing extremely good work We want to 
know if you have found that impression to be justified P — A My impression is that 
it IS doing most excellent work of its kind The work that we are doing is of a difierent 
kind and there can be no question of competition between the two institutions The 
scope of the instruction and the nature of the instruction are entirely different in the 
two cases 

Q You have had students from the Victoria Technical Institute ^ — A In the early 
da'ys, among the first batch of students, we had three or four They had taken a 
technical course at the Victoria Technical Institute Since then we have found it 
impossible to admit any more students fiom the same institution on account of the fact 
that their knowledge of higher mathematics is honelessly inadequate It was an 
experiment 

Q You bale described the sort of research work going on here Would you say it 
was of much the same kind as the research work being done in the home universities as 
distinguished from that which is going on at the Yational Physical Laboratoij’' or in 
other public institutions frequently carried on under the auspices of Government P — A 
It IS verj largelj of the same tj pe as the research work that is going on in the home 
universities 

Q Whatever maj be the case in youi department I understand that the general 
policy of the institute is to leave that sort of work as much as possible to the uniieisities 
and to take up the sort of work that has been done at home by the Institution of Mecha- 
nical Engineers and Cuil Engineers and so on^ — A It would be almost impossible for 
us to engage in such work as the National Phjsical Laboratory has been doing, because 
ct the amount of concentration of effort and the demands on our time that it would 
involve It would be almost impossible for the head of the department to devote himself 
to euch things undei present conditions I should like to explain that although I am 
looking forward in the future to being able to make the electrical department more and 
more a department for research students, up to the present it has largely been a teaching 
department and the researches that have been carried out have been done in spare 
moments as it were 

Q To what extent do you devote youi time to teaching’ — A Well at piesent the 
bulk of my time is devoted to teaching I have got three hours lecturing to do on 
some days and frequently without any break and then in the afternoons I have to organise 
and look after the laboratory work 

Q How has that come about’ — A The way it has come about is this When the 
department was first started it was hoped that we should be able to get students who 
would be able to start reseaich work soon after joinmg the department We found that 
such students weie not available in India, and it was a choice between either not taking 
anj students at all, or else admitting them and giving them the necessary training for 
enabling them to engage in research afterwards 

Q In that sense the establishment of the department has been a failure’ — A I 
believe that it vail be all right in a short time, when some of the technical and engi- 
neering colleges in India begin to send out their students For instance, there are the 
Engineering Colleges in Poona and Madras I hope that those colleges will m time 
be able to supply us with students fit to take up research work Up to the present we 
have been forced to give them the necessary training ourselves 

Q Will vou turn to 'the fifth page of the statement before you There is an 
interesting column showing what past students are doing now I should like to know 
vhether you keep in touch with them and are satisfied for the most part that thej^ 
are doing good work and doing credit to the time spent here Gan you say so definitely ’ 
— A Yes Thej write to me occasionally and in some cases I have opportunities of 
ascertaining from then superior officers how they are getting on, and the replies 
received have in most, cases been gratifying 
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Q Have most of them got good appointments fiom the financial point of view ^ — A. 
Most of them are at piesent drawing silanes langing from 100 to 200 lupees a month 
fjome of them hare been fortunate enough to start on Hs 200 a month Others hue had 
to be content -nith lover salines, but in a compantively short time some of them have 
been successful in obtiining in incieise I maj also siy that some private firms refuse 
to oftei iiij silirj and thej simpl} tike the man on probation, ind after three or 
four months of probation thej oltei him i salaiy 

Q "Would you describe anj of these is failures *’ — ^4 There is only one perhaps 
vhom I should regard as a piitnl failure, oving mainlj" to his veak health 

Q Hne anj of these applied to 300 to recommend them** — A In some feiv cases 
Q Hot in general P — A Hot in general The initiative has had to be taken by 
m3 self In one or tvo cases I hue been asked to suppl3^ men with the same sort of 
training as those vhom the him had pie\iousl3 engaged 

Q To pass to another matter I presume that 3011 ire allowed to undertake private 
voik independently of 3mui piofessorship*’ To what extent hare 30U done so® — A Yes 
To 1 limited extent Quite lecently, I hive felt it my dut3 to refuse an ofier which 
I hid because I could not spire the time for the purpose 

Q What is the natuie of the work that 30U have doneP — ^4 The only work that 
I hive done in the capacitv of Consulting Engineer has been for the Tati Hydro 
Electric Power Supply Company in the mittei of caii3’-ing out tests and reporting on 
certain motors owned by the company 

Q You have not done an3 thing in the nature of research ® — 4 Hot for an3 private 

firm 

Q I should like to ask you to tell me biiefl3 what 30U1 academic histoiy has been 
before 30U took up the professorship here® — 4 The first appointment I had was that 
of demonstrator of Engineering at the Hottingham Hniveisity College The next 
was a lectureship on Electro-technics at Liverpool University College 1131 next ap- 
pointment was a professorship of electrical engineering at Coopers Hill 

Q How long were 30U at Coopers Hill ? — 4 About tvo years I was peimanent 
pnfessoi and another yeai I was visiting professor 

Q Of what university are 30U a D be ® — 4 Edinburgh 

Q Have you had any works experience ® — 4 I seived a complete apprenticeship 
with a Glasgov electrical engineering firm 

Q What firm ® — 4 Mclt’hirter Eergusson &. Co 

Q Will 30U turn to 3 our printed note I do not quite understand what 30U mean 
by the Industrial Intelligence Department, refeiied to in the first paragraph which is 
to consist of the Directors of Industries in the different provinces Is that a depart- 
ment to be a go-between between the Institute of Science and the industries? — A My 
idea was that the Directors of Industries would have a knowledge of the manufactures 
of then respective districts, and they would also be in a position to form an opinion 
regarding the relative importance of any researches that it might appear desirable to 
carry out The men at the technical research institutions would not have knowledge 
of this description and by the formation of a department of this kind, called the 
Industiial Intelligence Department, the research men could be kept informed of the 
needs of the manufacturers That would simplify matters to a considerable extent 
Q Would vou not much prefer to be in direct communication with an3 one who 
V inted an3 assistance from 3 our department ® — 4 I should But it appears to me 
that the Director of Industiies who goes about the countiv a good deal and ge+s 
to Icnow all the manufactuiers and talks to them would piobabl3 be in a better position 
to elicit information from them than a man in a leseaich institution whose time is 
largely devoted to his leseaiches and who has not the opportunity of coming into 
contact with the manufacturers Suppose you had a Directoi of Industries who visits an 
important manufacturing centre He talks with the manufacturers theie They state 
their difficulties to him and tell him that they vould like to have investigations earned 
out and the Director may put them into touch with a suitable investigator The manu- 
facturer and the actual investigator are not likeh to be brought into direct contact with 
each other That was my idea 

Q In the last paiagraph of your note you say ‘ The addition of a section of electiical 
and mechanical engineering to the existing sections of the Science Congress would, 
I think, give it greater facilities for stimulating industrial development ’ Does the 
Science Congress stimulate industrial development at present ® — 4 To mv knowledo-e 
it does not It is entirely divorced from industrial development so far as I have been 
able to form an opinion 

Q Do you mean to say that it is devoted to theoretical subjects ® — 4 Yes, with 
the exception perhaps of the seetion of agriculture 

Sir D T Tata — Q You say in the first paragraph of your wiittqn evidence ‘I 
therefore wish to suggest the desirability of establishing some definite system which 
will have for its object the bringing about of much closer co-operation than exists at 
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tile piesent time between manuf ictui ers and im estigators, and wbicli will form a 
permanent connecting link between them ’ Is that tbe object that jon bave in view in 
connection vitb tbe formation of tbe Industiial Intelligence Department® — if Yes 

Q About bydio-electric ponei simejs, you saj “ Tbis is veil shown by tbe large 
bydro-electrii. plants of Yoivay vbicb aie in some instances able to generate a boise 
pover leai it tbe extiemely low cost of 35 sbillings, whereas in tbe most up-to-date 
modern factorj, employing steam plant, tbe cost vould be at least £6 assuming pre- 
wai price of fuel ” Where did you get tins figuie® — A I got it fiom various published 
-statistics legarding steam plants and b-^ dro-electric plants 

Q You mean £6 per j ear per bor=c pover® — Yes 

Q And auj tiling below that w-Quld be unattainable® — A Yes 

Q Latei on you saj “ Tbe failuie of tbe fuel supply will completely cripple a 

beat engine plant The steadilj incieasing cost of fuel vill in course of time make it 

jncreasingly difficult for neat engine plants to produce power at a reasonable cost” We 
bate bad beat engine plants foi a number of aeais and oni expeiicnce has not been 
that® — A I vas not contemiilating tbe piesent time nor tbe immediate futuie, but 
rather the distant future 

Q All that jou mean is that it is getting dearer and deaici ® — 4 Yes We shall 
go on for a considerable time But ultimately we shall be pulled up 

Q You suggest that a verj complete 8111 x 0 be made of tbe aiailable water power 

of India Bi vbom should tins suriei be made® — A Bi tbe Government of India I 
am suggesting tbe establishment of a speci il department for tbe purpose 

Sir F JI Stcuaif — Q If that kind of thing were done bj Goieinment, who would 
do it® Do sou think that tbe Government officials would do it® — A I think it could 
be done 

Sir D T Tata — Q Don’t sou think it would be better to base it earned on bj 
prnatc entcrpiise, proiidcd it is earned on in a sitisfactorj mannci ® — A Yes I think 
that prnate films and prnatc individuals should be gnen e\en possible encouiagement 
in th it diiection 

Q You think thoj should bo gnen encouiagement® — 4 And help if necessary, 
and all possible facilities 

l/r C E Lou — Q You suggest tliat the Department of Industrial Intelligence 
should consist of the Directors of Industiics 111 the difteicnt proiinces and tbe object 
is to bring tbe iiianuf icturois and iinestigitois closer togethei into closei co-operation 
I would suggest that the gioitei the ictual adiancc of the paiticulai manufacture, tbe 
less will the Director of Industiies hare to do with it They have concerned themselves 
lutlieito with tlie smaller things® — *4 What I bad in new in drafting these lines was 
the case of the small manuf letuier who peihaps dril not know of the existence of anv 
institutions wbieb might be helpful to him 

Q We had evidence from Sii Alfied Bouine that refeieuccs iie made by Provin- 
cial Diicctors to the Institute of Science There are Pionncial depaitments in iladras 
and in the Dinted Provinces Do jou find man'v references coming fiom Hadras or the 
Dinted Provinces Industiial departments® — 4 So far as ma own department is concerned 
I base neaei had anj But my chemical colleagues would be able to speak with more 
-authority on the point 

Q Did JOU get ana references from the military people® — d Yo Yot so far as 
my department is concerned 

Q About hadro-clectiic sites one reason whj people ne not tiking to it readilj 
IS the cvtraoidinara difficulta in getting sanction There is considerable doubt as to 
the title to water In some cases aou Imae got Goaemment jungles and sometimes it 
IS a miature of Goaemment land nid priaatc land And there is great doubt as to the 
use of the aiatei Has anj thing been done in other countiies so far as you know to 
settle such questions® — A The onla sort of legist ition that has been attempted on the 
point IS, as far ns I know, that dealing with the conipulsoia purchase of land which is 
requiied for the power tian'-mission line, the object being to make it impossible for a 
jirivnte indiaidual to thwart a power suppla compana bj refusing to sell them the 
necossai-a land 

Q W’here is this® — A Legislation on this point has been discussed in England and 
also in the Dnitcd States 

Q That of course is a public thing, more or less of a public nature But a hydro- 
olcctrical scheme need not necessaiily be a public concern at all It might be a puiely 
private concern® — 1 The idea is that cacn a jinvate concern should be able to effect 
compulsory purchase It would not geneiallj inaolve any great sacrifice on the part 
of the person who is compelled to sell the land, because in some cases the amount of 
land required is only a small strip The object of having definite legislation on this 
•point IS to prevent the success of a jiower supply companj’’ from being jeopardised by 
unreasonable obstruction on the part of individual^ 
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Q Willi refoience to o\ er-lapi)ing: jou think that it is fullj desiiable that each 
voikei should be lull} infoimcd ot what is being done by his fellou-norkors clboivhcie 
At what stage should they be infoinied ot •nhat is being done by othei men working it 
the same subject’— 4 1 do not think that }0U could possiblj make any hard and 

last lule about the matter . 

Q In that case still lc‘-b could jou compel a man to mike it known from the 

beginning ’ — 4 Quito so 

Q Would }ou suggest that what could be made knouii should be made known’ — I 
I think that this is one of the functions which the Science Congicss could ven profitably 
perfoini It brings workers in difteient parts of India into contact with each other and 
enables them to asceitnin what others are doing - 

Sir F II Stewart — Q How often docs the Science Congress meet’ — 1 Once a 

3 ear 

<3 How long ’ — 4 Tin ee oi four da\ s 

Mr C E Low — Q It only brings a few lending men It docs not bring oi embody’ 

4 It does not But it is likel} to be moie and more leprcsentatno ns time goes on 

Dr E Ilophnson — Q Is it not analogous lo the British Association? — 4 It is 
intended to take the place of the British Association in India 

Mr C E Lou — Q The distances being great in India, jou haic to spend a week 
in jouineting and then it is difficult to seture regular attendance’ — 1 That is so, 
undoubtedl} 

Sir F n Stewart — Q Would jou deielop jour note a Jittk further and saj that 
JOU consider that hj dio-clectiic schemes arc an urgent need at the present 
tune’ — 4 I do not consider it a question of immediate urgency but it undoubtedlj 
will become one for future geneiations and it seems to mo that anything that we can 
do to reduce the present rate of fuel consumphon will be a benefit to future gcneiation« 
Now take the question of the application ot power In inaiij cases it does not matter 
aeij much whethoi we use hj dro-electiic powei oi thermal power But so fai as one 
can see at the present time, there irc ccitain applications whick absolutclj require 
the use of thcinial power Take the problem of the propulsion of ships, foi e\aini)le 
What should wo do if we had no fuel supplies’ Wo should hase to leiert to the old 
dajs of sailing ships and mj idea is that in now of the fact that our supplies of fuel 
aie giadualU running short, we should ns far as jiossible ittcmpt to limit them to 
those applications in connection with which thej are absolutch essential Now fake 
a te\tile mill There is no reason win this should use thennal power if ft can got 
hydro-electric power Theie is as it weie no justification for it from a national point 
of view 

Q Such a suivo-s will be a protracted and vei\ costly process’ — 4 It would have to 
he done gradualh 

Q And IS it vour idea that it should be undertaken bj’ the various Pronncial Gov- 
ernments? — 4 I think that will be the best wav of doing the thine 

Q You mean till ough the Public Works Department’ — 1 Yes Under '"ome cen- 
tral control 

Q For all India? — 4 Yes 

Q In the meanwhile if any responsible private poison came along and wished to 
take up such a sumoy, aou would encourage him’ — 4 I should bj every means 

Sir D I Tata — Q Suppose a prnate firm conducted such a sumej, should not 
the private firm be giicii piioriU oaei otheis’ — 4 I undoubtedh think ao You could 
hardly expect a jriaate firm to incur expenditure on work of this kind without deriv- 
ing some benefit fioni it 

Q What would you saa of a Goaernraent that refused such rights’ — 4 I do 
not think that would be fan on the part of the Goaeriiment 

Sir F 11 Stcwait — Q With reference to a oui suggestion for the cieation of in 
Indaistiial Intelligence Depaitmciit, do you conteinplite that the Director of Indus- 
tries should necessarily have any scientific knowledge’ — 4 Not necessarily He shouhf 
be a good organiser and the sort of man who can elicit information fiom othei people and 
bring investigators and manulactuiers into contact with each other 

Q Your idea is that he should rather focus the needs and wishes of the nianufac- 
turers and present them in a suitable form to the ina estigatoi ’ — 4 Tint is so 

Q In regard to the co-ordination of research, would avhat you say bear on the 
desirability or necessity^ of a centinl research institute’ Haio you any views on the 
subject’ — 4 I have no definite news on this point In ccitain cases the question 
very larsely depends on the nature of the researches with which you arc dealino- 
There are some types of research that icquirc excoedinglv expensive equipment and it 
would appear to be a waste of money to duplicate such equipment In other cases where 
the equipment is of a compaiatneh inexpensive kind, I see no objection to adoptin'^- 
the piinciple of a number of local centres rather than one central institute ” 
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Q In the nork on wliitli you are engaged particularlj , tv bat Tvould tou saj Tvitb 
jef oreuce to that ® — A Tbe equipment is ot a t erj ctpensiT c tj pe 

Q And you tbink that tbe needs of India for a good many years to come would 
be mot by baTing one central institute ^ — A So far as my subject is concerned I fbink 
so Yes 

Mr A Chatterton — Q In answer to Dr Hopkmson you spoke about tbe researcbes 
that are being conducted in youi laboratory AVould you mind supplementing that by 
stating Tvbetber these reseaicbes are used as a method of teaching or whether 
they are conducted foi determining a definite solution of a particular 
problem — A Both objects are served simultaneously, I think Students engaged in 
an original investigation are trained in methods of icseaich and at the same time the 
mam object of the research is the solution of a particular problem Both objects are 
attained at the same time 

Q Are these pioblems which aie tackled in your laboratory here peculiar to 
olectrical engineering in India or are they of a general character^ — A So far they have 
been of a perfectly geneial character and have had no special leference to Indian 
conditions 

\ 

Q Are theie any jiroblems -which you know at picsent which are peculiar and 
which it IS desirable to take up and investigate? — A Not that I am awaie of If tou 
examine recent investigations in electrical cngineeiing y ou will find that they are of a 
general nature and that they haae no lelation to local conditions At the same time 
it IS quite possible that questions may arise which haae a bearing ou local conditions 
1o take an instance — some manufacturers at home continue sending to India instru- 
ments with paper scales Papei scales are satisfactory in Bangalore and other places 
in which the climate more or less approaches that of England If -vou send mstru- 
•ments of this type to Bombay they^ are rendered useless in a short time That is an 
instance wheie local conditions come in and it is conceivable that to a limited extent 
icsearches of this kind might be carried out But the scope of such researches would 
h( very limited 

Q There is another point about the students who join the electro-technical depart- 
ment Do you think that they have had a sufficiently good preliminary training in 
mechanical engineering? — A They have had no training in mechanical engineering 
Tvhatever and by suitably ananging the courses we have to give them the necessary 
mechanical tiaining An important part of the training consists of the Tacation couises 
of practical woik Duiing the thiee months vacation the student is sent into works 
either connected with some Government depirtment or belonging to a private film He 
gets additional training in the use of tools and the handling of machines and gains a 
-fiist-hand knowledge of -workshop routine 

Q How many years’ course is that? — A It is a thice yeais’ couise 

Q Do you think y^ou have adequate facilities for tiainmg in mechinicil engi- 
neering? — A We do not possess sufficient facilities at tlie institute for specialising in 
mechanical engineeiing, and it has neyer been oui aim to do so The mechanical 
training which our men receive has been shown by practical experience to he sufficient 
for the special type of man -whom it is oui object to turn out 

Q What IS the special type of man? — A A man who is capable of talnng charge 
of electrical plant Theie are some branches of electrical engineering with which we 
Ao not attempt to deal at all Take electro-chemistiy That is an important branch 
and we do not attempt to deal with it at all We cannot touch it now 

Q Is it desirable that facilities for research in electro-chemistry^ and electro-metal- 
lurgy should be instituted m this country? — A I think it is I think that in all proba- 
bility there is quite an impoitant future for electro-chemistry in India 

Q Could you indicate at all where a suitable place for taking up such Tvork would 
be? Are there any peculiar facilities required such as hydro-electric power and so forth? 
— A That TTOuld be the piime consideiation, namely the possibility of haying at one’s 
disposal laige amounts of cheap energy' 

Q Is the Indian Institute of Science at Bangaloie a suitable place for electro- 
technical deyelopments of that character? — A To a limited extent it would be It 
would not he suitable Aoi laige scale experiments Power would be rather expensive 
It IS faiily' cheap compaied -with other places in India but it is doubtful -whether at the 
rate the institute has to pay for power at the present time you could carry out experi- 
ments on a ven large scale 

Q That is meiely a question of the cost of power? — A Yes 

Q Letting alone the question of cost is it a physical possibility to get the amount 
of power that you want in Bangalore for large scale electro-metallurgical experiments? 
— A It would not be under present conditions, because the present capacity of the 
transmission line yvould be insufficient to deal with yery laige amounts of power 
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Q Arc you sjteakmg of the local tnnsmission line oi the longer transmission lino^ — 
A The longei transmission hue betneen Bangalore incl Sl^a& imtfdnm What I mean, 
by laige scale expeiimonts is, say, ci.periments with an electric furnace taking three 
thousand kilowatts oi something of that kind Anything not exceeding 500 kilowatts 
would be a small scale p\peiiment 
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Dn G J Bownnii, D Sc, i i c, Projes^or oj Apphed Chemutn/, Indian 
, InsUtntc oj Scicnic, Jdanqadori 

' WitiriiN Eainixci 

!My cMdonce is gnen with some lescrvc, ns I hnae not spent a great deal of time 
in India and I haae not had actual contiol of an Indian industra 

I haie howeaer considerable experience in connection with endeavours to improve 
the methods of luauufactuie of shellac both here and in England and while stuuving 
sanitaiy problems both in 1906 and 1909 I have of course had oppoitiimtits of becoming 
acquainted with the general conditions which prevail in Indi i 

Duiing the ycai which I have spent as Professor of Applied Chcmistiy m the 
Indian Institute of Science, numerous technical problems have been inveshgated under 
mv direction I mav mtntion paiticularly the utiliration of mnlmi floweis and vinous 
grains in fenncntation industiy and the jireparition and use of indigenous dyes 

I piopose to deal generally in the following paragraphs with the v iiious subjects 
of inquiiy suggested bv the Commission . 

I am of opinion that no industry, can flourish vvheie the manufacturer declines 
to take responsibility and risk Grants in aid hv Government must be only for increasing 
facilities foi obtaining working capital oi plant, but the Government should not be 
asked to beai iisk othei than that common to iny fonn of credit 

The foims of Goveniment aid which seem to me least objeclionnhlc are — 

{a) Loans with interest 

(b) Supplv of michiueiy and plant on the hire purchase svstem 

(c) Exemption foi a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from 
income-tax 

The best foim of supeivision would bo the appointment of Goveinmeiit Dircctois with 
defined power foi the peiiod duiing which direct assistance lasts 

There is no doubt that noticeable benefits to industiv mav be derived fioin reseaichcs 
made by Goveniment Dopaitmcnts oi Bcsearch Insiitutes Sindalwood oil, indigo, 
dyeing and f inning are cases in point 

I am of opinion howevei that the cost of such investigations should be boine either 
by an Association of a numbci of films intciested oi bv individual firms The fees 
should be paid in most cases to the Goveniment Depaitmeut or Eescarch Institute 
engaged in the reseiiches and equitibly divided between the depaitmeut and the indi- 
viduals actuallv engaged upon the icsearchcs In tins wav no personal difficulties need 
arise Patent fees and shiios of profits can be sinulailv dealt with It would alwavs 
be open to a nianuf ictuior oi gioup of manufacturers to ask for the sci vices of a given 
individual, who might be liberated undei specific conditions by the authority under 
which ho noimally woiked Fees might be lower in the case of firms who did not object 
to publication of results 

Besides such diiect aid to industiies. Government Departments or Eescaich Insti- 
tutes would be continuously investigating problems of general interest on then own 
initiative and publishing the results 

I am of opinion that an Impel ml Depaitment of Chemical Industry can be usefully 
created, having its headquaiteis at some suitable centre and with branches throughout 
India 

I am cleailv of opinion, however, tint the development of industry calls in a sjiecial 
degree for individual initiative It would be essential therefore that promotion sliould 
be bv merit oiilv and not by^ seniority and that only a portion of the stipend should 
be fixed, laige freedom being allowed for the earning of fees by individuals on the 
lines indicated undei the preceding paragraph 

The Indian Institute of Science is well-suited to bo the headquarters of such a 
department for the reason particularly that it is possible to work without strain at any 
season of tlie ymar It is roughly equidistant from Calcutta and the laige towns of 
Cen+ial India and the Dinted Provinces and is well-situated in regard to Southern 
India and Hyderabad where raw materials of many kinds are abundant 
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Note — ^T ho revised list ol past and present students of the Institute will be found in tho Mn'ten evidence of 
witness No 2ti6 

Dr E HopLinson — Q Eor tlie benefit of some of ns tvill jou tell ns tvbat jour 
professioml caieer Las been *' — A I nas edncated at Mtntbeslei I am a Doctor of 
Science of the TJniveisity of Manchestei 1 was lectniei m the Chemical department 
there for a number of j'ears I nas lecturer in Metallnigj', and afterwaids joined the 
seiaice of the Manchestei Corporation in connection with the sewage disposal seheme 
and became Superintendent of the Sewage works thcie and eonti oiled an annual expendi- 
ture of £35,000 on revenue account, besides being responsible foi the chemiod side 
of the design of the woiks costing about £300,000, I suppose In 1904 I was made 
Consultant to the Corporation with freedom foi pm ate practice, and at the same time 
I went back to the stafi of the univeisity ns lecturer on Bacteriological Chemistry, and 
as a matter of fact I still hold that appointment in an honoiarj capacity Eecently I 
started the organisation of a lahoratorj there, known as the Eiankland Laboratory, in con- 
nection with the question of nitiogen which includes the question of the disposal of 
sewage, and the action of manuies in relation to agriculture 

Q Does it include the extraction of nitrogen fiom the atmosphere P — A AYe have 
not tackled that It does to this extent, that it includes reseaich on the fixation of nitrogen 
by bacteriaj but not on the electrical side I may say that in my consultant capa- 
city I have been consulted bj a large number of authorities, paiticularly thti Govern- 
ment of Bengal I was ovei here in India in 1906 dealing with the pollution of the 
Hughli In 1909 I was lieie advising the United Provinces, and at that time I was 
particulaily interested in the dev elopment of shellac manufacture I have had since 
large expeiience in that at home in connection with films in India I have also had 
occasion to go to New Tork to advise about the disposal of the sewage of greater New 
York 

Q Your experience has been extraordinarily varied, varied in particular direc- 
tions in which you can be of particular assistance to us Duiing the time that you 
were engineei in the service of the Alanchester Corporation, what was jour title*' — d. 

I was Superintendent of the Sewage works at one time and more recently I have been 
consulting chemist 

Q But before 1904 you devoted youi whole time to the work of the corporation, 
and were not permitted to take outside woik *' — A No 

Q Since 1904 you have been acting as consultant chemist with perfect freedom 
to fake up work of any sort ** — A AYitli certain limits I could onlv be away from 
Manchester a fortnight at a time without leave I was not allowed to leave the country 
without leave 

Q Viceroys are subject to such restrictions, are thej not*' During that time you held 
a professorship or lectureship in connection with the Bacteiiological laboratoiv at 
Manchester *' — A Yes I was under Professor Delepine, but in more recent veais I 
have been more independent 

Q Is the Chemical department independent of the purelv Bacteriological depait- 
ment *’ — A Entirely, but I was for a number of years with Piofessor Delepine as a 
member of the Public Health Laboratory, and after that the connection was seveied 
bv the different arrangements made, and I had an entirely independent appointment 
in the Chemical department My lectureship was tiansfcned from the Public Health 
department to the Chemical department, where I was given a laboratoiy of my own 
under mr immediate control 

Q You were a member of Dr Delepine’s staff, and that particular department was 
doing a large amount of work for public bodies *' — A That is so 

Q Were you then free, in any sense, to undertake private work of the same nature 
that the laboratory was doing *' — A Yes, I had a special peisonal arrangement with 
Professor Delepine which worked extremely well 

Q We shall be glad to hear the outline of it ** — A I shall be glad to tell vou the 
conditions The arrangements were briefly these That in anything where the laboia- 
tory was made use of 25 per cent of the fees went to the laboratory If I did all the 
rest of the work, then I took 75 per cent If I asked for the assistance of anyone 
in the laboratory, then I took half If I merelv brought the work to the laboratory 
and did not do any of it myself, I onlv took 25 per cent That is in all cases wheie it 
involved experimental work in the laboratory, anything that was merelv concerned 
with my own work outside, such as the givung of evidence, or making inspection, etc , 
that the laboratory did not claim For example, I have been engaged with Professor 
Delepine on the question of the Bolton water-supplj We have gone out together 
making examinations for the time spent outside, or going up to London, no claim 
was made by the laboratory but of anything for the analyses of the samples, thej took 
their propel share On the other hand sometimes Professor Delepine would have a 
large research entrusted to him, part of which he wished me to help him with, and 
then we would adjust matters equitably 
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Q He himself is peisonallj fiee, I presume, to take piiTate rvoikP — A I believe so, 
though I speik uith some leserve He u.is at one time, I knou, but I am not suie 
whether his salai'j has not been made so large that all the fees go to the laboratorj I 
reallj don’t knou 

Sii F H Stcuart — Q Had jou a free hand as to the woik nliich jou brought 
to the laboiatoiy, oi took outside ? — A Absolutelj 

Dr E Hoplinson — Q Supposing theic had been an outbreak of ontenc at some 
public institute supposed to be due to tontnnnn ition of watei, and an investigation had 
to be made, that might oithei be brought to vou pnvateh or bo brought to the 
labontoij in the oidinaiy’ com sc** — 4 I hive had to do it 

Q "Would theie not be i conflict of interest between jou and the liboiatoij ® — A 
Theie never was 

Q You must not judge things cntiieh flora jour own expeiience I want vou to 
look at it fioin an impersonal jioint of view ^ — .4 1 quite agree, but perhaps I am inter- 
luptiug 

Q Hot at alH — A In that case foi example, there was the case of the David 
Lewis Colon-^ where thev hid an outbreak "We investigated the question of watcr- 
suppL, Piotcssor Delepiiie and I togetlici It came to me first The lule that I 
alwajs made was that anything of a medical nature, on which I would 
not give an opinion, such ns the question of enteric, I took is a matter 
of couise to Piofessoi Dclepine, and we arranged how the woik was to 
be done, and we woiked it together, and in that case the work came very largcH 
under his responsibility, although in actual fict I liclicve this particular portion of ’t 
was first of all bi ought to mo I, as i mattci of fact, was persnnallj icsponsible for 
the sewage disposal at the Colonv, and foi certain work theie I had fees, quite inde- 
pendent of the laboratory , and that of course came directly under mv cognisance , but 
tlu point I wish to make is that in a case like that there would be certain things such 
as investigation to see whether the enteric organism was there, which I should not 
uiideitnke, and I would not wish to take that responsibility I would onlv take res- 
ponsibility for things I was qualified to do 

Q You think it quite possible to frame regulations in such cases which will safe- 
gun d the inteicsts of the institution? — 1 I am certain of it 

Q And avoid anything in the nature of disputes or insinuation that eitlier one 
interest or the other was favoured ? — A I am sure of it In regard to our relations 
111 a business capacitv , these were the happiest, we never had the smallest difficulty 

Q "Would jou not rcgaid it as an essential feature of such regulations that the 
Diiector oi the Piincipal, oi whoever is the head of the institution, should be fully 
ccqua nitd with evciy case of the natuie of which 30 U aie speaking*’ — .4 I think that 
IS (lesii iblt 

Q In detail as well as the nature of the work? — A I think upon the whole that is 
desiiable 

Q You would not put it more stiongly than being desirable, jou would not say 
it vv is essential to rcallv smooth woiking** — A I don’t Icnow that it is altogethei essen- 
tiil m all these cases There are matters of small detail which if jou woixy too much 
about would create the fiiction you wish to avoid Taking the liberal view I think 
the Diiector should know all that is going on, in older that there should be co-ordina- 
tion of the work 

Q I don’t want to ask you questions of a moie peisonal nature than necessaij, 
and if vou feel it to be so, decline to answer, but taking jour airangements here in 
the Institute of Science, they are not quite, I understand, of the nature that you have 
been descnbing You are under agreement as a professor** — A That is so 

Q For a term** — A Yes 

Q And there is no obligation, at the expiration of the term, for the continuance 
of the agreement on either side? — A No 

Q To what extent are you unfettered as regards taking pnvate work? — A So far 
I have no lestnctions put upon me at all, except the somewhat vague phrase that the 
opinion of the Council shall be necessary to the working of the department I think 
that comes in the general by-laws of the institution 

Q Docs that constitute an obligation, in your opinion, to bring anything before the 
Council that vou maj' be engaged upon** — A I don’t think so, except in a large case I 
should ceitainlv do so In small inatteis I should not think it necessary It raihci 
follows from what I have been just saying tint very small things are apt to create 
possible misapprehension, and to waste jwople’s time in discussion, but in large matters, 
for instance, the question of my position as Consulting Advisei to the Government 
of India on the question of acetone, that was brought before the Council and passed 
But in matters for instance like this, if somebodv asked me to analvse samples of 
material and there was a fee of a few guineas, I think it would bo trifling to occupy 
the time of the Council 
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Q It might be desuable tbit some sort of appoition should be made as to the woik° — 
A Certainlj, as I have said, I would be perfectly williiig that the si bole thing should 
be regulated and oiganised on some such simple basis as I have just sketched out I 
think that would be perfectlj equitable, but at present theie is no definite system in the 
matter 

Q I take it from what jou say that you think that the regulations ought to be 
further defined and strengthened in that respect, in the sense that the professor, who- 
ever he maj be, ought to be under obligation to inform the_ Council more fulh than is 
pioauded foi at the present moment^ — A I think that if matters deseloped things should 
be put on a better footing That is quite reasonable from eseij point of view 

Q As part of that business footing you suggest in "sour esidence that there should 
be some arrangement foi the division of fees® — A I think that in the end it would 
conduce to smooth woiking throughout 

Q Take the ease which you have just mentioned, your work done in acetone for 
the Goaernment of India, set aside for the moment the question of tint being war uork, 
supposing it was oidinarj peace uoik, I understand that it is occupjing youi whole 
time '' — A Hardlj so, not mv whole tuna It uas the mam thing, but there were a 
number of other things that I had to look after at the same time 

Q Supposing at that time there weic other matters which were not directly con- 
nected with the institution and which were occupying the whole of jour time, and for 
which you received a remuneration, and at the same time that you were receiving a 
stipend as professor, how can j ou justify such an arrangement in the interests of the 
institution® — A I should justify it in this way, that when — I may put it without being 
egoistic — the incumbent of a post has a 1 irg*e amouTi+ of work to ^o in the ordmarj way 
in peace time, there would be more and more possibilitj of assistance, and he becomes 
moie and more in the position of a diiector of a large office It is not a question 
altogether of the actual personal time of the head of the department, it is the thought 
that he puts into it For mstance, the head of a large business is not concerned to 
spend the whole of his time in one part of his works, but he co-ordinates the whole thing 
He may sit in his room the whole day and never move out of it, j et the whole place is 
moving round It pre-supposes ample assistance At present the condition of things is 
not altogether satisfactorj'' because one has not the adequate number of responsible 
assistants, but if you are to do the kind of work that this place could do, you must ha\e 
* an ample staff, and jou must get the best value out of the head of a department Ton 
must gne him ample assistance and then the amount of work turned out under his 
supervision is practicallj’' unlimited 

Q Would aou saj that such an extreme case as I put is justified bj the business 
it brings to the institute and also by the opportunita it gives ioi the professor to give 
instruction in research work to the students, are those two factors sufficient to justify 
the stipend of the professor uho was engaged all his time in other remunerative work® — 
A Tou are assuming a case that should not really arise, because you assume that the 
piofessor is engaged all his time in other remunerative work I don’t think if the 
department was really run as it should be that that case should arise, because his 
time should not be occupied in that way , But even as it is, I can say this, I haa e felt 
justified in the time I have put into acetone, for just those reasons you have mentioned 
I know that the students who have been working under me there have gained technical 
experience of a so'^t which otherwise they would not have got, and I think they appre- 
ciate that fact 

Q Do requests for work of any sort come direct to you or to the Director of the 
Institute® — A If I 'may judge from my correspondence, they are coming more and 
more directly to me 

Q I presume in the ordinary course you would at once consult with the director® — 
A I do in many cases There are some things of a minor nature which I don’t think 
I specifically mention to him 

Q Are the requests which come to you geneialij from manufacturing businesses 
or from public bodies, or what is their nature® — A I have had a number from manu- 
facturing businesses, and I might take an instance which will indicate the waj I deal 
with matters I had a firm in Bombay who wrote to ask me_for certain information 
They gave me certain figures and enquired whether I thought it was a good proposition 
for "making ammonium chloride from Bombay gas liquor I said they might send 
me first of all an analysis of the liquor They could not get it, I said, “ Send me a 
sample, we will analyse it for you for a certain fee, and send me the fee along ” They 
sent it, and I made enquiries at home about the plant, and got the figures The 
other daj when I happened to be in Bombay I saw the representative of the firm in 
question" He was veiy grateful for all that I had done I really forget whether I 
submitted the matter to the director At any rate the only question of fees so far 
has been the matter of Es 60 for the analysis Whether anything developed out of 
it afterwards has not yet transpired If it became something more than a matter of 
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Intel change of letters and con espondence, and really became a business pioposition 
vrbicb was going to occupy some seiious pait ot my attention, I should naturally 
bring it to the diiectoi’s notice I am not suie ubetber I ba\e not done so 

Q What are the arrangements made for publication of iny reseaicb uoib in the 
Institute P — A I have not bad occasion to publish anything myself, but there is the 
Institute Journal in uhich reseaiches are published ^ ‘ 

Q You might undertake a piece oi leseaich noik for a pnvate firm, of which 
the results were of public advantage, would not a difhcult situation arise there, probably 
obligation to the pm ate firm from whom you receive remuneration would preclude pub- > 
lication to a great extent, at the same time it would be verj much in the public interests 
and also in the interests of the institute that thej should be published Can you suggest 
aoj means by which such a difficult situation can be met, with due regard to all 
Intel ests^ — /I That involves a very difficult question indeed, because it is a question 
of tile value of the information No doubt there is information in the hands of 
private firms which the public would like to haa e in order to use it for their own advan- 
tage, although the firm maj have spent a aei’j large sum in obtaining it, therefore it 
becomes a question of equitj In cases of that sort it would be necessarj to define your 
position at the outset and define the position of the firm If the firm desired the secrecy 
then it would be paying heavily for it, and the institute would reap the benefit of it 
This IS the opinion at home to a very large extent I sometimes think, if I may say so, 
using the term in its strict significance, that the academic authorities do not sufficiently 
realise what the value of technical information is A number of my friends say, “ I 
cannot understand these manufacturers, they are so secretive ” We know that there 
are some manufacturers whose secrets do not amount to much, but on the other hand 
there are firms such as a firm I know of in Manchester who spend many thousands 
pounds and patent devices as a result of that large expenditure, which, if they were 
to be given freely to the public, would mean great injury to the firm Therefore it is 
a very large question which must be dealt with as far as possible on principles of equity 

Q But YOU think that regulations can be framed and agreements made with the 
staft of an institution which would provide for such cases fairlv, both from the point 
of view of public inteiest and that of the institution P — A I think that is so The 
situation must be faced here more than at home Of course it has been considered 
ven caiefully in the United States, as you probably know, and there are various schemes 
there for cairying out the exploitation of patents 

<3 Will you tell us what is the arrangement in the United States ? — A There is 
a scheme which has been woiked with considerable success which was described before 
the Eifflith International Congress of Applied Chemistry Profes'or Kennedy Duncan 
has written on the subject, and it owes its genesis to Mr Cottiell Principally the 
method is by what is knowai as the Eeseaicli Corporation, i e , a number of responsible 
and well-known individuals who are willing to put down certain sums of money to 
exploit processes or inventions or patents which seem to be likely to be of benefit to the 
public in general At first that money is only spent on experiments and in modest 
salaries As the experiments develop, and a nianufactuier, for instance, desires to 
make use of the invention, it is still under the control of the Eesearch Corporation, 
the fees are paid to it, and by and by the thing begins to finance itself as it goes 
on but all the time the money is held in trust for the public The salaries paid 
to the woikers in this corporation increase as the receipts increase, and so the thing 
finances itself as it goes along I am speaking from recollection It occurred to me 
that this might be interesting to the Commission but I have not got the actual reference 
before me It is in the Institute library It has occurred to me as possible that the 
Government possibly in combination with pnvate individuals, might form such a corpo- 
ration 

Mv C E Low — Q Is this a sketch of things that actually happened ? — A Yes 
One thing that developed ver}’’ successfully on those lines is the electrical condensation 
of fumes from metal work 

Mr A Chatterton — Q What is the name of this university ? — A It is not an 
university The University of Pittsburg has worked on those lines, I believe in 
conjunction with the Eesearch Coiporation 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Supposing A was a member of this corporation and 
obtained its help in a certain direction, and B, who uas a competitor of A went to this 
institution foi help in the same direction as A Could B get such help P - — A Certainly 

Er E Hoplmson — Q You answered Sir Francis Stuart that B would get the 
full benefit of the work done by A, will you explain how that is? — A That is to say, 
if I may take this case for example, the case I had in mind about the condensation of 
fumes Supposing A was a zinc works and spent a great deal of money in findino- 
a method of condensing fumes, and B was an antimony works, or any other works want^ 
ing information to condense its fumes He would ha\e the advantage of all the experience 

• See BopplcmeDtary note printed after oral CTidence 
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that had been gained by A, but he -would have to pay for the specific application of the 
^ame to his own particular problem If he came second he -would have to pay a higher 
fee than A who came first 

Q I had a difieient case in mind Supposing you woiked up a method of distilling 
sandalwood oil foi a certain individual and it was a success, and another asked for 
that infoimation, what then ? — A Then as I say it would be a question of how much 
he was wanting to pay for it If it was not piotected, then anybody can take it up, 

“but if the firm A had spent a large amount of mone-y- in acquiring this infoimation — 
one IS assuming that it is a thing that could be protected — ^then nobody can take it up 

M-r C E Low — Q What do 3 ou mean bv “ piotected ” P — A Protected by patent 

3 fr A Chatterton — Q Supposing you had worked out a process for a firm A as long 
as you were retained hy them you would consider that the whole of the infoimation jou 
got in connection with that particular industry was a matter between j ou and the firm 
and if the fiim wished to retain that infoimation as a private matter, you would expect 
them to give you a definite retainei so long as they wanted itP — A Yes 

Dr E Hoflanson — Q It seems to me that theie is some difficulty in regard to the 
funds of a public institution, or rather the lesources of a public institution being applied 
for private benefit ^ — A Well I suppose everyone of us who has been educated at an 
university has been educated at the expense of the public, it is a question of more or less 

(Sir D J Tata — Q But that education is open to everybody P — A Yes, and in this 
case the public also benefit, because the firm pays and pays heavily for special prn ileges 
and that money goes back to the public to be used for other things, so the public gets 
it all right It IS all a question of equity geneially, and equitable arrangement 
thioughout 

Dr E HopLinson — Q Supposing that the Go\ernment of India set up an oigani- 
zation which would include all chemists, including therein all those engaged in teaching 
or in research institutions Supposing such an organisation weie graded into senior 
chemists and ]unior chemists, with a Director-General at its head Would it be 
possible to work somewhat on these lines P If a paiticular Province wanted an Agri- 
cultural chemist he would go to the central organization He would have various 
names submitted to him by the Director-General, and fiom them would elect a man 
suitable for that purpose The man might be chosen by merit only from any rank of the , 
organization, and he might go to take up woik as a chemist in the Province for a 
specific period of five or seven 3 ears The remuneration which he receives under that 
arrangement would be the remuneration which the particular Piovince would give for 
the appointment It might be largely in excess of the average remuneration, or it 
-might be less At the end of that period of service he would return, so to speak, into 
the reservoir of the Government organization, return to his particular giade, awaiting 
another appointment During that time he might go back to the headquarters or the 
central laboratory and be engaged in research work, as arranged by the Director- 
General Such a scheme might be applicable not only to the particular instance of 
Agricultural chemists, but also to teaching posts in univeisities You have a professor 
appointed, and after he has been piofessor he might be Agricultural chemist That 
I think might be not an inconsiderable advantage in the development of such a scheme 
In regard to recruiting, do you think it feasible that recruiting should go on in the 
organization suggested for all ranks P I mean obtain new material, new members of 
The organization Por instance, a man who attains to considerable reputation at home 
might come out and become a member of the Imperial organization at once in the 
higher grade He might be senior chemist or Deputy Director, 01 you might get 
men who had only 3ust taken their degree at home come out as probationers and get 
two or three years’ experience in India in some particular firm Do you think that 
such a scheme is feasible, and would it induce the best men to come inP — A It appears 
to me so The essential thing in my mind is that a man should have full fieedom 
to develop his individuality, and tha-t his success should depend upon that and not on 
regulation I take it that question of recruitment rather implied what I was saying, 
that a man if he came out in that way would know that he had opportunity of develop- 
ing his abilities, that he would not be simply on a grade where he would stay till he was 
moved up in the ordinary course of things 

Q You suggest in your note that it is essential that promotion should be b3^ merit 
only and not by seniority P — A I feel sure of that 

Q And promotion by merit exists in Imperial organization P — A Of course all human 
things have their difficulties, but what I feel so strongly about, as I have said here, is 
that the development of industries calls in a special degree for indnidual initiative and 
a constructive rather than a critical type of mind Criticism is of course necessary and 
highly desiiable, for many purposes it is perhaps the type of mind that is required, but 
for the development of industries you do require boldness and initiative and freedom, 
and the problem is to get that in a service and at the same time enable a man to feel 
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tliat lie lias not all the time to be an3i.ions abont his mere bread and butter I must 
say that my own experience has been that while, foi example, I nould not like to 
accept a full time appointment, on the other hand to have some fixed appointment and 
a minimum of fixed salary enables a man not to woiiy about his biead and butter, 
and at the same time leaves him free to develop in all other directions, whereas if he 
is simply dependent on his appointment for the whole of his income, and he knows that 
if he does his dntj in an ordinary prosaic waj he will be promoted in due course, there 
is great temptation en undei the best conditions for him to become critical rather than 
constiaictive 

Q I think what jou say is rather a stiong argument in faaour of such a scheme 
that I have suggested in this v aj , supposing that a chemist who was a niembei of the 
Imperial oiganization as such got a stipend, but probabty a small one, accoiding to his 
rank in the organization If he is appointed to anj woik outside he would probablj he 
receiving verj much higher remuneration, but he would know it would come hack to 
him and it would give him what is a great desideratum, viz , scientific independence, so 
that he vould go his own waj and he would know that he would come back home on 
the expiration of the tenure of the post and that he would come back to an organization 
which was capable of recognizing the lalue or otherwise of the woik '^ — A I feel aeiy 
considers.ble agreement with what "v ou say 

Mr C E Low — Q Supposing a chemist v as a member of a geneial Chemical Seiwice 
and was not attached to anj'' particular job, supposing he has in fact come home to his 
chemical service, what work would he be emplojed on ^ — A He would be doing general 
research, building up his reputation 

Dr E HopJans(m — And it would be necessarj to have an institution whose busi- 
ness it would be to make foi stock 

Mr C E Low — Q I understand that these men are cut off from the analysts, jon 
are not leferring to the analysts** 

Dr E HopLtnson — Q Suppose a parallel organization of chemists Theie are orga- 
nizations of botanists and possibly of mycologists, and that thej all lead up "to a depart- 
ment of Goternment Do you think it would be possible to choose as head of the 
Impel lal Scientific Seivice of the Goieniment of India a man who was proper head 
of all the different branches Would an organization of botanists be ready to accept 
the leadership of the chemists who had risen through the chemical ranks ** — A I would 
not like to say chemists who hate risen through the chemical ranks I would like to 
sat that all ranks, whether micologists or hot mists or chemists would be uilling to 
accept the headship of a man ot certain stmdiug ind c.ilibie, whether chemist, botanist 
or m3 cologist, 01 neither of them, so long as he had a wide habit of mind and especialty 
the scientific habit of mind and a wide grasp of business I think it would not 
matter what his particular line of approach was, what his speciality was What seems 
to me so essential in the guidance of all this is the scientific point of view which a man 
should have You might have, for instance, a great manufacturer who might not be a 
specialist in an} jiarticular line, but who would he a man of large experience Ton haa e 
the case of one of the Directors of Ciosfield’s A Director of Ciosfield’s has had under 
Ins consideration large problems of engineering, large problems of raw materials from 
tropical countries He has had to consider botanical problems in connection with the 
sources of las oils, bacteriological problems in connection with the fermentation of oils, 
all these things in a big way A man of that description who has had large experience and 
large responsibilities and has the scientific and broad outlook, it would not matter 
whether he began as a chemist, what he does is the important point 

Sir D J Tata — Q Towaids the end of -^our wiitten evidence you sa}, with refer- 
ence to the location of Indian Institute of Science, that “it is possible to work without 
strain at an} season of the year ” Is a favourable climatic condition of great importance 
in chemical research ** — A Unquestionably 

Q Do you think an institute of this kind could not he placed with advantage in 
a warmer place like Bombay 01 Calcutta ** — A No, because during certain months of 
the yeai it is almost impossible to work with real freedom 

Q Would that be a serious handicap** — A Undoubtedly 

Q You are about to do some work on fertilisers for the Tata Iron and Steel Com-> 
pauy Is that through the Director or through direct communication ? — A Direct com- 
munication The Director knows all about it 

Q You have not placed it before the Council ? — A I don’t know the details of it 
myself I have brought the question as to whether I was at liberty to go to Sakchi 
before the Diiector 

Sir F H Stewart — Q In a general way, I suppose, the Director would represent the 
Council in a matter of that sort** — A Yes 
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Sir D J Tata — Q In tins case tlieie is a jiossibilitj ot tlie Board of tlie company 
gning a substantial annual grant to tbe institute to cany out these investigation P — A 
That was the argument that I brought before the Director that it was not entirely a 
jjcrsonal matter 

Q Is that woih to be taken up bj you eutiiely and as an individual, or by the 
institute as suchP — A I have not discussed this with eithei the Director or the Com- 
pany in detail, but I take it that the institute on the whole will benefit most 
- Hon’ hie Sir R N MooLerjee — ^Vith reference to your answer to Di Hopkinson 
that certain laboratories leceive 25 per cent, and some receive 75 per cent of certain 
lesearch wor]», is that the usual piactice in Europe in other laboratories ^ — A There 
are other institutions I believe, but I don’t know the details of then arrangements 

Q I mean arrangements like that^ — ^A That is so Theie are numeious labora- 
tories of that sort sjireading in the country Arising out of that question there is one 
point I would like to make The piinciple that nas always maintained in the Public 
Health Department was that the fee should he in excess — if only slightly — of that 
which would be charged by private practitioneis, so that theie would be no competi- 
tion y itli private practitioners 

Q Supposing that the sastem is introduced in this institute lieie, and any corre- 
spondence came diiect to aou, in that case you would haae to keep some soit of record 
nnd that would be a sufficient guide to the Directoi of the Institute as to what you 
weie doing, so that it does not matter whether you or he received diiect communication 
from the paities, the fact is that the Direttoi nould know from your record avhat you 
yere doing® — A Yes The thing could be a matter of purely office work 
Q But that IS not the piesent custom in aoui institute® — A Ho 
Q Are y ou agreeable to alter youi custom to that extent® — A Perfectly I suggested 
at myself originally 

Q Supposing the institute authorities oi the Goa eminent refused to do that, what 
would you think reasonable pay for a scientific man like a chemist oi botanist who would 
not be alloyed to do private work and which would tempt him to come out® — A I do 
not know I do not think I would come out on pay' It is not altogether a question of 
pay It IS a question of fieedom I have practically had an opportunity of entering 
a very' large firm at home and I dare saa I should be making a great deal moie money 
tlian I am noy had I taken it, but I refused it because I think the enthusiastic scientific 
workei values his freedom almost more than money considerations 

Q How would you draw your line whether you are exceeding a our limit y hen taking 
■outside woik to the detriment of your oaan institute® — A It is aeiw difficult to answer 
n question like that exactly', because it is rather more a question of one’s personal feeling 
and judgment You cannot say, here you aie transgressing and here aou are not 
Briefly, I may say that as a rough guide to myself I would charge fees wheie I had 
peisonalla to go away and inspect something and personallv give an opinion But I 
would not chaige any fees wheie it was a mitter of development and yhere the indus- 
trialist in question or the firm in question was not gaining immediate benefit But 
even so, one takes each case ou its merits and judges more or less what is a fair thing 
to do It IS impossible to draw a delinite line 

Q You haae said here, “ I am of opinion that no industiy can flouiish where the 
manufacture! declines to take lespousibihta and risk ” That is the question in Europe 
but in India the facts aie not what you state here There is haidly' an industry that 
has dea eloped until the Goaernment comes foryard That is the yliole question now 
before us I am not talking of aery big industries, but small industries too Are y'ou 
of opinion that Government should not give help to anv industries® — A I do not think 
I have said that 

Q Hoy, there is this sandalwood oil It has been proved to the country by Mr 
Chattel ton’s work that it is a paying industry' in India But until the Mysore Govern 
ment had the funds, oi rather Mr Chatterton had the Mysore Government at his back, 
you would not be able to do any'thing® — ^A Does that not happen to be a Goa eminent 
monopoly more oi less® I haae said in my eaidence, “ There is no doubt that noticeable 
benefits to industiy raaa be deriaed from researches made by Government departments 
or Efesearch Institutes Sandalwood oil, indigo, dyeing and tanning are cases in point ” 
Q I do not think it can be a monopoly because there is sandalwood everywhere® — A 
But supposing a capitalist as in the case of indigo, supposing indigo planters were 
wanting to spend money', not just a few hundreds, but thousands to put indigo on a 
satisfactory basis, there is no necessity that I see for Government qua Government to 
intervene ' ' 

Q But peihaps you are not aware that Goaernment give annually large sums of 
monea for the indigo industry® — A I know it does 

Q That IS a very direet help to an industry that has made its fortunes P — A Gov- 
ernment IS doing it by grace, so to speak But the real decline is not altogether due to 
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German competition It is the question of a reiy serious defect in manufacture It is 
not an argument in my piind for the intcn'ention of Go-veinment The real tiouble- 
lay with the planter 

Mv A ClutUerton — Q Do j ou think that Goa ernment should not have established 
the Department of Agriculture ? — A By all means 

Q Then what is the difieience ® — A It is the question of financing 
Q ITinancing research p — A Financing reseaich ad hoc There are large industries 
where you would amass information which is not available to eaeiybody 

Q Take the case of indigo lesearchP — A Supposing jou ai anted to help a parti- 
cular manufacture! to jiut doaan plant and to take adaantage of the leseaiches and the 
manufacture! wishes to applj' them to his oaam a\oik In that case I think he should 
do it himself Goa'einment maj quite lightly and I haae said here by all means, let 
the Goa ernment develop research on geneial lines, but aahen it comes to detailed appli- 
cation of those reseaiches and making monej out of it, then I think the manufacturer 
should be aailling to pay I make a distinction in the question of charging fees for the 
work I am doing When it is for the geneial benefit I do not feel called upon to charge 
a fee, but when it gets beyond that and the manufactuier wishes to do something- 
in his own factory in oidei to make money out of that research then he ought to paa 

Hon’hlc Sit Fasulbhoy Cuinmhhoy — Q Do jou think one institute like this is 
quite enough for the whole of India, or in other Presidencies if the climate is nearly as 
good as this, there should be institutions where they can attiact people and being near 
manufacturing centres thej' would be 'more useful if the monej could be had ^ — A That 
IS a question of finance Here we haae a ver;y fine laboiatorj and we are gradually 
expanding the plant and it is largely a question of mone}^ One would think it would be- 
bettei to develop this place to the utmost than to open up other institutions 

Q Don’t you think that it is far oft from a centre like Bombay^ or Calcutta, and 
that it attracts fewer people fiom districts like Southern India where raaa materials 
are available P — A On the contiar-^, ne haae as much uork to do as we can possibly 
handle If we had more assistance ue could do much more \ 

Q Foi this part of India P — A For all India 

Q But at present 3 our energies aie directed towards this part of India P — A My 
work IS at present largely concerned with Hyderabad It is only that we have not got 
enough assistance or we might do a larger quantity of work for the United Provinces 
I have had enquines from all over India 

3 /r G E Loiu — Q Have you had enquines from the Diiectors of Industries in 
the United Provinces and Madras P — ^4. Yes There are other ofBcials also like the 
Forest officials, uho hare written to me 

Q Have you had my direct enquines from the piopiietors of small industiies of the 
Swadeshi t} pe P — A Yes 

0 , How aie these dealt withP Are fees charged in respect of these enquiries p — A 
As a rule one has suggested a modest fee, and that has sometimes stopped enquiry 

Q But with lefeience to enquiries from such men, supposing he made a sensible 
enqunw and the thing is fanh large and promises useful results, what uould be done 
about a thing like that in the matter of feesP — A If there was any difficulty I would 
discuss it with the Directoi and we would see what was best 111 the interests of all 
concerned But as a matter of fact, we have not had enquiries which have eiolved 
anything aery large that wa3 

Q You are aware that there has been a constant crj on these people’s part for 
Government expert help being made readily available to proprietors of small struggling 
industries, who had not the knowledge or the means to get leseaiches made in the 
ordinary' way like the bigger industries can do, and it is certainl3^ up to us to provide some 
means for these people to obtain information Whether an institute like this is the 
best place for them to appl3 to is, of course, another matter In a general case, such 
an enquir} would, I take it, be recognized as a public oneP — A I am not sure Don’t you 
think that which you get for nothing you value ver) little P 

Q Ver3^ often these people cannot afford to payP — A Then ought they to be 
engaged in industries P 

Q They can apply to the Director of Industries on merely technical matters The 
matters you have been dealing with here would be technological, and any technical 
matter which occurs to such men they bring it to the Director of Industries and get a 
good deal of trouble taken by the Director of Industries and his experts in having the 
problem threshed out for themP — A What one wants to try and get at — I have thought 
over this a great deal — ^is to get the maximum of help with the minimum of “ spoon 
meat ” A time will come when the Government support must of necessity be withdra-wn 
If you have not in that time produced a man who is capable of running a concern it 
IS bound to fail Is it not -nossible to give your struggling industrial beginner every 
possible help in the way of showing him where he can get information and where he 
can get his raw materials, where he can sell his products and all that kind of thing,^ 
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■^\hicli sliould bo more or less the business of the Department of Industries to -work out 
Ho should lia\o nil those things at bis comnimd showing him where he can get his 
information, gniug him eierj possible f icilitj and illouing him to hue machinei'j 
at a reasonable charge, allowing him to bonow a certain amount of monej at a reason- 
able rate of interest and helping him in all those wajs But don’t do it foi him, 
otherwise jou will ueior get a man who can get the thing to go on 

Q Do jou consider that membeis of the Indian Eeseaich Institute are at present 
siilBcicntly in touch with Indian manufacturers — I mean manufacturers of organized 
industries on a largo scale *’ — A I do not know that thei are, but I am quite deal from 
mi own experience tint tlic thing is icr's largelj becoming known and of course it 
ill depends on what is turned out Iho success of the institute would bo the veil best 
adicrtiseinent 

Q You think it IS becoming known® Thcie ire no specific steps 1011 would suggest 
for making it known more wideh ® — ‘1 What I am ieall> frightened of is that we 
might get it known befoie we had 'niachincn to do the woik At present we can hardlj 
do the war] that conies to oui hands 

Q Supposing -sou got moic enquiries fioni m iniif ictuieis than lou could deal with, 
would sou suggest stalling other institulions in othci paits of India, or incieising 
this® — 1 Incie ising this 

Q ITow far do aou consider that the amount of prn itc practice i man does should 
he considered a ciitennn of his usefulness fioiii the point of mow of the institution® — A 
That IS rather a difficult question to answei I should think it is a question of a tree 
being kiiowai hi its fruit If tlie depirtment flouiislies thiit should be a sufficient 
answer 

Q With reference to tins seiiice of Chemists that Dr Hopkinson was mention- 
ing, what would be the duties of the head of the department if there wore a chief 
chemist® — 4 As I hare alreid'\ explained, he would not necessarily be chief chemist 
but head of the department His function would be to keep all tlic threads in his 
hands and ginerallv inspire the whole thing and keep fulh line to all the lequirc- 
ments of the coiintri 

0 Hi might of course, define which min should be deputed to which dej) irtment® 
— A Quite «o 

Q III all questions of promotion or discipline liis word would be of acn considerable 
if not of final import nice® — 1 Yes 

Q As regaids actual resciuh wor] do aoii considei that he sliould control the 
Directors or co-ordinate in such work ® — A I think he should co-ordinate I think it is 
inijiossible to get the best aniuo out of roso.areli wenk unless it is co-ordiinted 
Q Do sou mean tliat he vhniild ^recent ocerlappingP — A Yes 
Q Hntireh , or miiumisf oieibipping® — 4 Arnumise oacrlipping 
Sn r JI ^tnr/irt — Q How would th it come in when aou consider that the scientist 
in^researcli requiies fiecdom of letion® — A He would in his own line If sou h id a man 
woiking on the fixition of mtiogcii aou would keep him cm tint line He might haae 
hceii woiking on the fix it ion of nitrogen 111 relation to wheit Then he max bo callecT 
ujmn to work, six a prohlem in eonncction xrith iiidigo, hut there would be two ditferont 
npplieatioiis of the sim< line of thonerht But xou would not turn the man who was 
doing fixition of nitrogen to the growth of shellac 

Q Supjosing the indixidnnl thcmist x\ uited to work on the fixation of nitrogen, 
would xou gixe the head of the department power to sax, “Ho You aie not to 
do tliat You are to xxork cm sonielliing else”® — <1 In the xerx carlx stages, jes, 
hcciiise tlie junior chemist is not ilwnxs the he-,t judge of what he should woik at 
I think some amount of control is uccessarx 

SumsxtLvrxKX xorr 

The liaearrh fJoTporatwn, an C'-pernnenf tu Piihlic AdinnniUration of Patent 
Pit/hti by /' G Cottrell, San Francitm, Cahfornha 
Some sexen xeirs igo the nufhoi xxhile xxoiking in the Unixcrsitj of California on 
1 set of piohlems III sulphiniP acid luaiiufactuie cnine upon certain phenomena xxhich 
promised to lead to imjinrtant iniproxc ments in the olectrostatie collection of smoke and 
fumes from chemieil md metallnrgir il jil mis He was at once confronted hx the old 
dilemma of adjustment between aeademie and eommercial aetixities, is only tlirongh 
due cl eonslriietion and siuclx of installaiions on a eonimcreial scale did it seem possible 
to eloxclop into full nsefnlncss the inxcntions inxolxcd 

Fiiiallx xxith the help holli pcisonal and finaiicinl of Professor Edmond O’Heill of 
the Ciiemistrx Depirtment and Di Hairx East Aliller and Jfi E S Hcllci, both 
aliinmi of this depiitment of the nnixorsitx the commercial dexolopmcnt of the project 
was nnderl ikon and patent spenied, the nndeisi.mding nmon£r those ihns actixclx con- 
cerned being tliat when the leccijils fiom tlie hiisiness should haxe repgid the initial 
inxestment with reasoiialde iniciest at bast n eonsiclerable portion of tlic patent lights 

GO 
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sliould be turned ovei to the UniTersitj of Cilifoima oi some othei public institution 
to be administeied as the nucleus of a fund foi the promotion of research, it being 
also hoped that this- might set i piecedent and stimulate simihi contributions from 
othei s 

The business and technical deaelopment of the project struggled thiough and over 
many difficulties and disappointments foi the hist few jears but nith a constantly 
glowing scale of opeiation and it was not until the fifth jeai of the uoih that the 
latter repaid what the oiganisers had spent upon it 

It is not the purpose here to enter upon the technical details of the imentions 
invohed as the eaih histoij of these was published a jeai ago and has since been 
extensively abstracted in othei journals A fuithei supplcmentari account and dis- 
cussion was also giaen at the annual meeting of the American Institute of ilining 
Engineers last Februari' and two papers on the latest development of the subject are 
being presented before other sections of this Congress 

Merelj as an index to the jiiactical significance which the woik has alieidj attained, 
suffice it to say that installations made under these patents haae now been in com- 
mercial operation for over five 3 ears and the largest of these have been on a scale 
lepiesenting a constiuction cost of'ovei §> 100,000 each The first were in the fai west 
but several are now in operation or under construction 111 and about IS’ew York city 
E'y the time the work had thus reached a self-supporting basis, its significance was 
felt to have bioadeiied to a degree which made its control bj a local institution such as 
a single univeisitj inexpedient as the fullest success of such a movement is inevitably 
conditioned upon its being most hioadl3 icpiescntative of the common interests of those 
whose co-opeiation and suppoit it aspires to secure Through Diiector J A Holmes 
of the U S Bureau of Mines, who had taken a veij helpful interest in the work, it 
was brought to the attention of the Smithsonian Institution iiearlv two 3eai-s ago, the 
informal discussion which followed lesulting last October in a foimil ofVei of the patent 
lights to the institution The onlj condition qualifying this ollei was that these patent 
rights should be given an adequate business administiation ind tlie jiioceeds be devoted 
to fmthering scientific research 

In December last, after careful consideration and discussion which the prospective 
donors and under then hearty indorsement, the Bpard of Eegents of the Smithsonian 
Institution adopted the following resolutions — 

Fetohed Ihat the Board of Eegents of the Smithsonian Institution do not deem it expedient for the Institu- 
tion to be come the direct owner of the proposed gift of royalty-hearing pitents 1 

~ Retched further 1 That the Board of Eegents of the Smithsonian Institution decide that the Institution may 
properly accept a declaration of trust from the owners of the pstonis to hold and operate the same in the intoreats 
of the Institution and to pay over to the eaid Institution the net profits therefioni 

and furthei authoiized its Executive Committee and its Secietarj- Dr Charles D Walcott 
to co-operate with those from whom the offer had come in tlio organization of either 
a subsidiai'3 or an independent boaid of trustees 01 directors to conduct the business 
side of the project 

In elaborating this plan, the oiganisers have tried to study caiefullv both the 
economic and academic needs winch it was intended to subseive The following are 
among the considerations which have perhaps had most to do in detenniiung tlie form 
md policy of the new organization as finallj' constituted 

During the last few jmars the rapid growth of engineering and technical educa- 
tion, coupled with a general awakening to the commeicial impoitance of research in 
the ludustiies,’ has brouglit about a persistent demand the world over for closer and 
moie effective co-operation between the univeisities and technical schools on tlie one 
hand and the actual industiial plants on the othei 

The value to both sides fiom such co-operation is todays geneiallj conceded, hut 
as to the most expedient methods of its accomplishment opinions differ, and we are 
still in the experimental stage of woiking out the problem 

One solution whicli has been extensiv elj'- applied consists in the universities and 
schools permitting and even encouraging the members of then teaching staffs to go 
into private consulting practice Another foim of co-opeiation is seen 111 the industrial 
fellowships recently established at several universities, through which then laboia- 
toiies undertake the investigation of certain problems for individual commeicial firms or 
organizations, the lattei hearing the expenses and receiving the fiist fniits of the 
investigations, but undei lestrictions as regards final publication and use, intended 
to justify the universities or technical schools m taking then part in the woik 
While these and similar methods now in use bring about the desired co-opeiation 
it has been felt by some that they are open to the objection of introducing too direct 
business relations between the academic institutions or the members of 'their faculties 
and individual financial interests As still another alternative intended particularly to 
meet to some degree at least this lost objection, the Eesearch Corporation has been, 
organized 
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Biiefly stated, tins lattei is a boaid of administiation, wliose work is to guide tlie 
development of such patents as may be turned over to it, and finally market them, 
the net profits from all such business being demoted to scientific research “ bj contri- 
buting the net earnings to the corporation — ^to the Smithsonian Institution and such 
othei scientific and educationdl institutions and societies as the board of directors may 
from time to time select, in order to enable such institutions and societies to conduct 
such investigitions, leseaich and ei.perimentation ” Under this system, it will be 
noticed, a part at least of the financial returns of the scientific investigations of our 
academic labor atones automaticallj goes back to them for aiding further investigations 

But this represents onlj one side of the good which the plan aims to accomplish 
Conservation has of late become a word of conjure with, and all manner of economic 
wastes are very properly receiving a too-long delayed attention The men in our 
universities and colleges have been among the first and most effective in jiromoting the 
general conservation movement, yet there is what we may term an intellectual bj^- 
product of immense importance, a product of then own activities still largely going to 
waste This is the mass of scientific facts and principles developed in the course of 
investigation and instruction uhicli through lack of the necessarj commercial guidance 
and supervision, never, or onlj after unnecessary delay, leaches th6 public at large in 
the form of useful inventions, and then often through such channels that the original 
discoverers are quite forgotten 

The Eesearch Corporation was piimariB intended to serve the evergrowing number 
of men in academic positions who from time to time in connection with their regular 
work evolve useful work and patentable inventions, and without looking personally for 
any financial reward vould gladly see these further developed for the public good, but 
are disinclined either to undertake such development themselves or to place the control 
in the hands of any priv ate interest 

During the process of organization, 'however, it became evudent that the class of 
donors of patents to the cause would by no means be limited to men in academic posi- 
tions, but rapidly extended not onh to private individuals outside the colleges, but 
even to large business corporations uho often find themselves incidentally developing 
patents which oveiiun then own field of activities Such patents are very apt to get 
pigeon-holed and come to actually stand in the uay^of true industrial progress, even 
though their owners may realise that development and use by’’ others would indirectly 
benefit themselves As an officnl of one of the large electrical companies put it — 
“any extension of the yise of electricity, or even power m general, is pretty sure even- 
tually to mean more business for us through one department 01 another ’’ 

A proceduie adopted in academic and public positions by many men in an attempt 
to bring various inventions before the public and at the same time prevent private 
monopoly- has been to secure patents as matter of lecoid and then throw them open gratis 
for public use Tins proceduie received official recognition in the United States Patent 
Act of March 3, 1883, which authorises the remission of all patent office fees to Gov- 
ernment officials on patents bearing on then face permission for every^one in the country 
to use the invention without the payment of any royalty 

Practice has shown, however that tins does not accomplish all that had been 
hoped for it A certain minimum amount of protection is usually felt necessary by any 
manufacturing concern before it will invest in the machinery 01 other equipment, to 
say nothing of the advertising, necessary to put a new invention on the market Thus a 
number of meritorious patents given to the public absolutely freely by their inventors 
have nevei come upon the market chiefly^ because, “ what is eveiybody’s business is 
nobody’s business ” 

If some of these patents, on the other hand, were placed in the hands of such an 
organization as the Eesearch Coiqioration, it could study the situation and arrange 
licences under fair teims so as to justify individual manufacturers undertaking the 
introduction of the inventions, and at the same time would be accumulating from the 
royalties funds for further investigations 

As to the details of organization the Eesearch Corporation was incorporated on 
Pebruaiy 20, 1912, as a Stock company under the laws of the State of New York, 
with its office at 63, Wall street. New York city, its declared purposes being — 

,(o) To receive by gift and to acquire by purchase 01 otherwise, inventions, patent 
rights and letters patent either of the United States or foreign countries, 
and to hold, manage, use, develop, manufacture, install and operate the 
same and to conduct commercial operations under oi in connection with 
the development of such inventions, patent lights and letters patent and 
to sell, licence or otherwise dispose of the same, and to collect royalties 
thereon, and to experiment with and to test the validity and value thereof, 
and to rendei the same more available and effective in the useful arts and 
manufactures and for scientific purposes and otherwise 
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(b) To pro-v ide means foi the advancement md es-tension of technical and scientific 
lui estigation, reseirch and eiperimentation bj contiibuting the net eain- 
ings ot tlie corpoi ition, oiei and aboic such sum or sums as may be 
leserved oi letamed and held ns an endowment fund or noihing capital 
lud also such otbei moneys and property belonging- to the corporation 
IS the Jloaid ot IJiiectois shall from time to time deem jiropei, to the 
Smithsonian Institution, ind such otliei educational and scientific insti- 
tutions and societies as the Iloaid of Diiectois may fiom time to time 
select in older to enable such institutions and societies to conduct such 
in-vestigation, leseaich ind e-iperimentation 
(oj lo leceiic, hold nnd manage, and diS 2 )ose of such other moneys and jmopcity, 
including the stock of this and of any otbei corjiorations, as may, from 
time to time, be gneu to or acquired b-v this coipoiation in the furtherance 
of its coipoiate puiposcs and to applj the same and tlie proceeds or income 
theicof, to the objects specified in tlie pieceding paragraph 

As practically all technical nork undei the corporation’s supeiiision ivill be done 
111 co-opeiation iiith eitliei mdusiiial noiks on the one side, or school and college labo- 
latoiies on the othei, its expenses iiill be clneflj idmmistiatne, and ncre estimated for 
the fust jeai it ?10,000, the expcetation being that after this it would be self-suppoi t- 
ing As a maigin foi uufoKscen contingencies, the capital naS placed at §20,000, 
dnided m 200 shaies, of a jni i iliie of ^100 each, and issued under the condition that 
“no dnidends shill lie declared oi paid theieon, and the entire net profits earned by 
said cipital stock shall he apjilied to oi expended foi the aforesaid pui poses ’’ All stock 
issued IS also uudei an option to the corpoiation bj nhieh the latter maj at anj time 
thiough its Bond of Directors lepuichase it at jiai, and tlie stock cannot be otherwise 
sold, nithout fiist iiotifiing the Board and allowing the latter an opportunitj to 
exeicise tins option 

The Diiectors uho need not be stockholdeis, aie 15 in number, seien constituting 
a quoium, and aie elected for a period of three yeais, one-thiid going out each sear 
Tbej in turn elect each jeai an executne committee of fire, of ulnch three constitute 
a quoium 

It IS not pioposcd to fill the offices of Picsident and Managei until the work of 
the Coipoiation is noil undti naj and the peimanent demands and responsibilities on 
these officers can bo bettei estimated, their duties deiohing in the meantime upon the 
Tice-Picsident, Chaiinian of the Executne Committee and Engineer 

The piesent oigani/ation is not consideied as neccssaiilj permanent in all its 
details but wis deemed the most simple ind generilh expediint foi carrjing out the 
initial stages of this expeiiment in economics, it least until it should have earned a 
safe working surplus of its onn lud demonstrated its ibility to produce a substantial 
permanent le/enue It mil then deiohe upon the Board of fJirectors to decide upon 
a definite policy foi the ultimate control of the coiporation This maj bo done by 
exereismg the ojition to lejmithase all outstanding stock at pir and then proceed to 
redistributi the same, as for example, by turning the uhole oier to tlie Smithsonian 
institution, 01 peihajis bettei ‘^till diiiding it among a numbei of iinii ereities and 
similar institutions 

This, of course, does not mean that the jiai-ticulai institution so selected would 
theiebv icquiie any moie direct claim on tlie piofits of the coipoi-ation than others, 
since the stock is non-dnidend beaiing, but iueiel> that thei would become tiustees 
lesponsible foi the election of Diiectors who uould gne the coipoiation a business 
idniinistntion, thoioughlj pinctical but confoiming to the idea implied hr its objects 
and associations 

The teims under which each neu patent shall be acquiied by the coipoiation are 
entiielj in the bauds of the Board of Diiectois, but at least foi some time to come it 
IS piobable that only such patent lights mil be primaiih consideied as are ofieicd 
freeh without restiictions as to mode of administr ition oi 'obligation of ani financial 
return fiom the coipoiation, as piesent indications aie that the latter will find itself 
nell occupied even b-^ these ofieis alone 

The Board has authority to purehase patents nlieie this iniy appeal as good busi- 
ness policy, which may quite conceii abl-^ occur from time to time in lounding out 
fields in which it has already embaiked Contracts mth owners of patents for adminis- 
trating the same on a profit sharing basis will piobably not be consideied, chiefly owing 
to the unforeseen complications which it is easilj possible, not to say certain that 
such agreements would eventually lead into as the further developments of difierent 
interests began to overlap 

A much simpler, ^afei and moie expedient pioceduie appears to be for the patentee 
to retain if he so chooses complete title and control of his patent in certain geoe-raphical 
territory while assigning the same in other terntoiy entirely unencumbered to the 
corpoiation Any derelopmeiit which the hatter can give it will then automahcallv 
enhance the value to both 
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Tlie 2 >i<’ce<iure is well illustiated in tlie case of tlie first patents to come into 
the jiossession of the corporation, -s iz , those referred to aho^ e as initially ofiered to the 
Smithsonian Institution itself The owners of these at the time of then oiiginal ofiei 
had alieadj spent considenble time and monej in then development hvit from the 
outiight sale of then foreign rights and the lights of six western states (Califoiina, 
Oiegan, Washington, Idaho, Neaada and Aiizona), together with a licence foi the 
one indnstrj of Portland cement manufacture thioughout ^the whole United States, 
they felt adequately lemunerated foi then woik and financial iisLs, and were willing 
to turn 01 ei all remaining United States ^Jatent rights as a nucleus foi the expeiiment 
'in economics which the Eeseaich Corpoiation represents Togethei with this came to the 
corpoiation a 10 pei cent interest m the net juofits of the parties who jmrehased the 
lights foi the western states and for the cement industry, while incidentallj growing 
out of the negotiations on the foreign rights, anothei set of laluahle patents has come 
to the coipoiation from Mr Erwin Moeller, of Gennany, which emphasizes in a most 
protticil wav the fact that academic organizations and particularh the Smithsonian 
Institution are international in sjnrit, and so recognized b 3 scientific men the world 
over, presenting at once a nucleus from which mai well be developed many activities 
leading towards world consciousness co-opeiation and peace 

The present movement, as stated, had its meejition on the fai western edge of this 
continent in leij unpretentious beginnings, but has alieadv oveiaun national bordeis 
both in the character of its woilv and the personnel of its siijiporters It is a question 
■whicli should peculiarly inteiest this Congress as to how fai and in what way inter- 
national co-opeiatiou can best be assured in such actnities which from then lei-y 
nature and urns should fiom the outset transcend political boundaries ind national piide 
and be treated bj pne and all from a standpoint as bioad as humauity itself It was 
with this in mind that the present jiaper has been jiiesented, not so much as a record 
of piesent iclnev emeiit, as to stimulate discussion and co-operitive eftoit toward e\ei 
"Wider ind more eftectiie activities in this most piomjsing field 
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I find that the scheme has been worked in connection with the Mellon Institute in <• 

Pittsburgh which was founded for the j’lomotion of indiistiial research I enclose 
herewith a cutting descriptiie of that institute I hare been personally in touch with 
•then woik on smoke prevention research ind can testifj to its great usefulness 

EViniCl IKOVl IIIE “EinCIl-NCl VtlGVZlNE ” 

Tilt Mellon hntitiiU 

AVhat we need, to deiclop industinl chcmistij, in i quick practical way, is an 
anstitiite like the Mellon Institute, Pittsbuigh 

The Mellon Institute was built by pin ate pioftssois of ehemisti-y, and it was 
paid for by two Pittsbuigh bankers — .Messrs Andrew William Mellon and Eichaid 
Beatty Mellon 

Tlie plan^of it was oiigiiiated bv Piofessoi Eobeit Kennedi Uuiican, a Cinadian 
scientist Uiifortuiiatelv he died before the building was completed The piesent 
Director of the Institute is Di Eavmond F Eicon The address of the institute is 
Pittsbuigh, Penn , U S -A 

Di Duncan established the institute in 1911 in a tempoiary building which cost 
£2,000 The present building cost about £60,000 and is maintained at a v earlv expense 
of £30,000 

There are at piesent oier foifv chemists at woik in the institute solving the 
■practical problems of mamifactiucis 

Suppose, for instance, that a manufacturer wishes to know the chemical nature 
of glue, he agrees to pay £300 a year for two veais to the Mellon Institute The 
rnstitute then secures a chemist who is well fitted to work out this problem The 
results belong to the maniif ictiii er who pays the money' 

111 this w ly' a minufactuiei can secure results for a few hiindied pounds, instead 
of spending thousands of pounds on a labomtory' of his own 

Some of the subjects that are now being studied in the Mellon Institute aio as 
follows — petroleum, yeast, leather, fertiliser, radiators turbine -engines, fatty' oils, 

, acetylene gas, dental supplies, stone, glass, soap, aluminium, coppci, laundry ing, bleacli- 
rng, etc 

In 1915 the total amount jiaid to the institute by' manufacturers was £15,000 As 
to results, I may say' that more than thirty valuable patents have already' been seemed 
Tiy the institute 
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Oral EvJDF^cL 13ni February 1917 

Note -1 he revi&cd 3i&t of jpabt ana prcecnt filudtiits of tho Imtjtuto bo found in tho writton evidence of 
witness No 26 j 

Dt E Hoplmson — Q You weic piesenl lu the room Tvlien Drs Fo^Oei and Haj 
TTeie examined '' — A Yci, 

Q So, it IS In'idlj iietessaiy to go o%ci the same giound agiin, but are there any 
points in the aiisueis o£ Dis Fouler and II.13 that jou tahe exception to, 01 would lihe 
to supplement^ — A Theie was the point that 30U biought foiward about haaing an 
Iinpeiial Sen ice A man baaing al certain lanK, and then being sent oft on special duty 
and getting special pa^ and then leaci ting back to his oiiginal rank, — do not think I 
altogethei agiee uith that 

Q It IS not netessiiil} the oiigmail lauk Theie might be some method of auto- 
matic pioniotion Theie might be a time sealed — A I think if a man goes out and 
spends fiae aeai-s and does lealla good work and is getting a salaia of Es 1,200 a| month, 
he cannot go back to his oiigiinl appointment, tliat is, on Es COO 01 something like that 

<2 Di Foaalei made a point aihicli emphasised tlie need that piomotion might be 
by meiit onla You agree — A Tes 

Q Theie aaas one question that I wanted to ask aaliioh Di Foavlei suggested might 
be put moie ptopcih to jou That aaas as legaids the publication of any research aaoik 
done in the institution What is the sjstem iioaa in aogueP — 4 The usual pioceduie is 
that aaheu a piece of uoik is finished it is written up and sent in to the Directoi with 
the lequest th it it should be punted 111 the Toiiinal 

Q 9 he Jouiual is published qinrteil^ — A At iiiegular inteiaals Eaera piece of 
pork foims a pait It ma^ be a couple of pages 01 twent3 pages 

Q Who detcimines aahethei an3 paiticulai aioik is woilh3 of publication in the 
Jouinal® — A I suppose at present the authois 

Sn F II Stcwait — Q Who edits it? — A It is not edited at all The author is 
entiiel3 lesponsiblc foi the papei It is not a Journal in tlie ordinai3 sense It is 
similai to the Ameiicau and Canadi.Ai Uniaeisita publications Each pait is an account 
of a piece of uoik uliich is published under a ceitain name and that person is responsible 
loi that pait 

Di E Hoplmson — Q Has the Jouinal ana wide circulation® — A It is sent out 
to all the Indian Colleges and to,public bodies in India and libiaries 

Q It IS lathei too earl3 to ask the question, but do aou think that up to the piesent 
it has seiaed a useful pin pose® — A I think that tlie jinpeis that haae appeiied in the 
Institute Jouinal haae appealed either piiaiousla 01 subsequentl3 in some aaell-knonn 
scientifical peiiodical 30uinal 

Q Is that so? — A Yes7 aaiili a single exception, I think eaeiy one Of couise, one 
can sa3 that up to the piesent a gieat majoiity have been moie or less of a purely 
scientific iiatuie and thea haae not been in the nature of lesearch woik in applied 
chemistia, but subsequentia" tlieie is no doubt that theie will be a numbei of publications^ 
about lesearch aaork in applied chemistr3 

Q I u atilt to ask 30U some questions as legaids the students who pass out of 3 our 
laboiitoia Haae the places which thea occup3 been found for them, or have thea’" got 
them on aoui lecommendation, oi hare the3’’ gone on into the woild and got the appoint- 
ments of then oaan accoid® — A Thea vai3 considerabla Thiee or four of them alrealdy 
held posts befoie thea came heie They weie lectureis 01 professors in Indian Colleges 
and the} simply came here and the time vaiied from six months to two 30013 and then 
thea rent back to occup3 then oiiginal posts In the other cases, I think they haae 
seen the posts adaertised and applied foi them and get them ui that aiaa One or two 
applications have been made to me as to whethei wo had ana one suitable foi a particular 
post and the studentu haae got appointments 111 that wa}’", but it is onla compaiatiaela 
lecentla that this method of iiiocedure h is come into force at all 

Q You liaa'e not expeiienced the difficulta that Dr Haa expeiienced, in that the 
students weie not suthciently piepaied to le able to take advantage of the research aiork® 
— A One cannot sn(y that Thea haae, of couise, been graduates and some of them even 
M A s Beaond the ordinar}’" BA 01 B Sc course, nth thiee months in our loboi atones, 
they will be quite fit to undeitake conjoint research All of them rere graduates in 
chemistry We would not take men who knew no chemistry 
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Q Will you be kind enough, as Dr Hay is going to do, to take this list u-bicli has 
been prepared under Di Bourne’s diiections and supplement the last tivo columns 
“Academic qualifications, and lemarks about then future ivoik”?— 4 That is tlm 
-•work subsequent to leaving the Institute ’ 

think the-^ -weie leally doing good -work ? — A Yes, in a o-reat 
m ijontjf of cases, aft anj late ^ ® 

Q now fai hive you found that they aie fully qualified to take advantage of the 
■VTOil A One could sa> sti night ofi: fhnt they are all qualihed to piofit by the work 
heie ^ •* 

Q Do hold joui piofessorship undei agieement’— 4 Hot a foimal agieement, 
but simply a lettei iiom the Dnectoi silting tint I uns appointed under the existino- by- 
laws ^ ^ 


Q These b^-laus cah be, oi piobably bare been modified®— 4 The-v have been 
modified somenbat, but not to a gi eat extent 

Q And undei the b-s-lavs jou aie quite at libertj to take up outside work® — 4 

3''es 

Q Do you tiust entirely to jour own judgment as to whether it is suitable and in 
the inteiests of the Institute that jou should take it up, or do jou consult the Diiector® 
— 4 I lely entiiely on my ovn judgment md tlie Diuctoi knows, I think, in most cases 
Q You •refei it as a mattei of couitesy niher than as a matter of obligation ?— 4 I 
considei tlie head of the depaitment is quite justified in deciding these kinds of things 
Q And in genenl ieims, vhat is the natuic of the piivate nork that jou undertake® 
— 1 It yaiies consideiably 

Q Is it, in geneial, toi public bodies oi pin ate concerns® — 4 Both The bulk of 
it IS for pm ate firms oi indnidinls, but occasionally foi the Gorernment of Mysoie 
We are doing consulting noik for the Goyernment of Mj'soie foi the sandalvood fiictory 
Q You know yve Ind a long discussion with Dr Fowlei as to th© difficultj that 
might arise fiom the fact that the results of such yyork are the piopeity^ of the fii-m 
Ilaye jou found any difficulty in your expenence in that way® — 4 Yo I have found 
no difficultj vhatevei But I concenc that theie might be 'ome difficulties unless we 
had some perfcctlj* definite undei standing with the firm 

Q Do you endorse yihat Di Fowlei said about the piopiioty, quite apart from any 
existing arrangement, of fees denied fiom such a work being apportioned in some way 
between the Institute and its Professors® — ^4 Thej ought to be, and they aie to some 
e'^tent There is nothing formally laid doivn, but, of couise, if we had a piece of woik 
which involves the use ot the Institute’s mate.ial, that yvoiild be lefiinded to the Insti- 
tute 

Q Di Foulei said that theie should bo an abtual sharing® — A It was 25 pei cent 
or sonietliing like that, yihich uas supposed to covei the expenses 

Q It vanes accoiding to the mtiiie of the uoik® — 4 Yes I do not think essenti- 
ally theie IS any diftcrenco between the two 

Q As a genenl proposition, apait fiom lUj existing anangements, do you think 
that such a division oi the lemunciation fiom jiiinte work between the Institute and 
-the Piofessoi is desirable ® — A Yes I sec no difficulty It is yen little difteient 
fiom yvlnt does exist at piesent, cxcejit that joii laj doivn the exact pioportions It is 
1 suggestion I made to the Council of the Institute 18 mouths ago, but they would not 
listen to it then, — tint a eeitain proportion of any fee leceived bj' a membei of the staff 
doing yyoik yyhich inyohed the use of the laborafoiies should , go to the Institute atnd 
should he fixed and definite 

Q The Council objected to it? — 1 The Council said that it was not worth taking 
up that point because the amount of such woik yias limited and small 

Q You are quite in agieement yyith Dr Fowlci on tint point® — 4 Yes 
Q Will j ou tell us yvlnt your academic caieei yyas befoie y ou took up this professor- 
sliipp — 4 I yy IS senioi lectuioi at Nottingham Hniyeisitj College for sis years and 
Trofes'or of Chemistij in the Hniyersity College of Wales, Abeiystwjth for ten years, 
and then I came outheie 

Q ITaye you evei been in anv Chemical Woiks® — 4 No a 

Q Haye jou had anj special expeiience m the chemistiw of dyes? — 4 No I 
cannot say that I haye except for a short time when Di Maisden was heie We did a 

little yyork on some indigenous dyes n , , 

Q Supposino- a calico printing industry- weie started in India, could it deiive any 
assistance at alf fiom the Institute of Science heie®— 4 You meifn as it exists at 
jiiesent or as it might be modified? As it exists at present, I think there is no probability 
I do not think theie is anj one yvho is an expert in calico printing We mmht be able 
to giye scientific adyice on some of the points that arise If you waht advice from a man 
who IS an expert in calico piinting, theie is no such man at present to go to 
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Dk H E Wviso>, D Sc , a I C , Frofcssoi of General Chemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 

NorE — Dr WaUon did not nihmit written evulence 


Okat Evidence, 13xii Eebeuaei 1917 

Noie — U ho roMa^d list of past and pro uit atoduita of tho ImUtolc he found jn tho rntten mdonco of 
^itne^s ^^o 266 

Dr E Hoplunson — Q Would you bo bind enough to tell us ivLah your academic 
and piofessioual caieei had been before vou came out here? — A I iras foi five jeais at 
Eniveisitj' College, London, and uhilc theie I uas demonstiator for three jears I 
then went to Eeihn and Geneia and to Cambudge Mith an 1851 Exhibition scholaiship 
Eiom Cambridge I came straight out hcie is assistant Piofessoi' of General Chemistry 
Q What did jou do in Geiniain ^ — A PJusual Cheraistrj* with Piofessoi Nernst 
I went abroad inoie with tlio idea of stud3nng tlie methods of foreign Universities than 
with the idea of completing anj pailicular piece of research work I onh staled six 
months in Berlin and as a mattei of fact I woiked out tlie essential details ot an import- 
ant piece of woik whicli was finished ofi bv a German I was at Caanbridge foi a 3 ear 
I was working at the Phi sical Laboiatorv under Sn J J Thomson 

Q What sort of work weie 30 U engaged on theie? — A I was ini estigarting tho 
electrical properties of gases In fact, most of m3' time before I came out heie was 
spent in dealing with the piopeities of gases I came lieie straight front Cambridge as 
assistant Piofessoi and last 3001 I was appointed Professor Dr Sudborough and I aro 
working together in geneial and organic chcmistia 

Q You haie only file students between 3011 according to this list ^ — A Yes There 
are also three estia men wlio are not e\actl3 students 

Q AVill Di Sudboiough giie us full infoi motion about these students® — A Yes 
Q What is this list of special students® — Sit J G Bourne — A The3 110 here foi 
a shoit time Under oui present 1)3 -laws we haie certain lules dealing with students 
who come to us We exempt fertain men from the lules and put them under special 
lules We call them special students Theie is no meaning in it except that tliei liaie 
been here foi a shoitei time than the otheis 

Q They woik on a particulai subiect and tlien go away? — A Yes They were not 
students in the'^sense tliat we have called on tliem to make a deposit which we requiie 
fiom the ordinar3' student Thei aie workeis lathei than students 

Q What about Di Marsden® — TFitncii Ho came to the Applied Chemistr3 De- 
paitinent when Dr Sudboi-ough and 1113 self were looking aftei it in the absence of the 
Piofessoi ajnd he earned out eertain expeiimonts on indigenous d3es in our laboratoiies- 
[Sir 4 G Bourne) — I should not haae cilled him a student He came to work 
there 

Wiitness — We haie had a good mam piofessom coming and woiking lieie dining 
aata non and taking adiantage of the facilities proiided 

Q I understand that Di Sudboiough and 3'ou aio doing no legular class work® — 
A We do not delivei any lectures 1 have gnen two short courses of lectuies on sub- 
jects that might be of use to students, but there is no regulanty We also haie a collo- 
quium One man leads a paper and we get others to discuss it as fai as possible 

Q I should like to ask 3011 whether lou +hink tint men w'ho come fiom Cambridge 
to India would regard it as moie ittractne to be a inembei of an Imperial Government 
oiganisation and tliiough it to take up such posts as 1011 now occupj, than to come diiect 
to the Institute, being 'tindei no obligation to am one but the Institute and a,t the same 
time liaiing no piospects of advance in an Impeiial sen ice the prospects being peisonal, 
entiiely dependent on the woik done at the Institute® — A I think, as far as Goieinment' 
or other sen ice goes, the ordinara ma,!! at home is not able to realise the piecise 
dilfeience He is too ignoiant of the conditions out here One important point I think 
IS the question of pension I think people would, in general, come out to posts to which 
a pension, howevei small, is attached in preference to those olfeiing no pension 
When I came out I was appointed for three 1 ears and I was 1 eiy strongh' a|dvised in 
England not to stav longei than three years, but I have sta-^ed longer That was the 
impression aft the time — that it was a leiv bad thing to come out to India at all, and I 
think that is one of the difficulties that will be experienced 

Q You think that it is now the geneial feeling that it is a bad thing to come out 
to India® — 4 Yes 

Q Because it is a blind alley® — 4 Simpty on geneial principles I do not know 
why it IS, but very few people that I know at home would dreatm of coming out here I 
am^sure there will be gieat difficulty in getting fully qualified men to come here unless- 
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everj' iiiducemeut ab lield out to lliem We liave alieady experienced tins difficultj at 
tlio Institute of ■Science Quite a nunibei of men vrho weie considered suitable"^ foi 
ceitaiu posts lia\e letused all offeis witliont besit-ntion I think it is often mere igno- 
rance I knon it was iii my own case I knew nothing of the coimtiy 

Q Toil aie now uiidei an igreement'' — A Since last year I have been under an 
agreement, which is for thiec j ears 

Q Tnd tlieie is no obligation on either side after that? — A Ho 
Q Do you legaid that as a disadiantage? — A This paiticiilai agreement was 
drawn up, I fancj', uiidei lathei peculiar circiimst mces 

Q Do jou think in geneial that it noiild be regaided as i di'advmtage to take up a 
professoiial chan if the appointment is foi a defini+e term? — A Ceitainlj It would be 
regarded as a great disadvantage 

Q You think that will be the geneial feeling? — A Yes 

Q I could gi\ e j on many instances to the contrary, but still I want your opinion ? 
— d. That IS eeitiinly nn imjuessiou Peisonilly, 1 should not like to takp up an 
agieement foi a shoit tune if I could possibh avoid it As fai as I can judge, it is 
almost impossible to avoid losing touch to i huge extent with people in England, and 
tins woulcl make it evceedingh diihcult to obtain anv ippointinent in England altei 
spending some time in this lountiv 

Q Youi educition has been earned on in difteient schools of chemistr> Looking 
at the thing fioin the point of view of students, do joii think that it is advantageous foi 
ani professor to continue iiideflniteli iii one clian •“ — A So fai as elementaiy teaching 
of students goes, uid not leseaieh 

Q I think voii mnv piopcilv dittcieiitiate between teiclung and leseueh in voiii 
answei to the question it vou wish to do so? — A I think, as lai as icseaich goes, that it 
is ven adv 'Slide to have one man in the same plate Although a good man will ilwais 
attiait „e=0DTe]i students wheievei he goes, it would be most unsettling to i piofessoi 
to be habit to be moved it anv time Even when thoroughlj equipped laboratories aie 
available, I should consider oath move as equivilcut to the loss of at least one j ear’s 
work 

Q Lou think that the research piofessor might piopeilv be a life appointment oi 
till fifh'fivo veais of .igc? — 4 If -cou could gel a good leseaub professoi ves Eiom 
the piactical point of view theie is a difficultv If von appoint i man foi life vou 
cannot get nd of him Yiom the professoi’s point of view permanent appointment is 
the onlv out winch will induce a good man to come out to India 

Q Ilave vou nn piactical suggestion to meet the difficnltv which vou have now 
refeiied to? — A I think i good deal would he ehected hv having a veiv large chemical 
dopaitmcnt in vilncli tlic inclilteieut men could he einploved without giving them posts 
of greatest impoitince, wlicieas a good man would come to tlie top uitomatic ilh 

C) You would have this situation, that a certain piofessor might be indifferent, 
but still liold 1 chan of equal i-ank with the active and successful piotessoi? — A I think 
anothei wav would ho to appoint the men as fai as possible when thev are voung and 
not to give them a chan until after due tiial and appiobation Foi instance, one could 
appoint a man out heie on I?s oOO to 800 to stait with and let him undeistancl that his 
subsequent piomotion would be m accordance with ment 

Q Til it could easilj be done with -^oungei men, but vou cannot do it with men with 
moie or less established leputation? — 4. is it necessary to get men of established 
icputation? Personaliv I tlnnk not If I mi"ht suggest, tlieie are certain indnstiies, 
which aie well known alieadv that aie to be developed Oil piessing is a well known 
indusirv in England If it weie determined to stait oil pressing heie, tlieie woulcl be 
a ceitain amount of rcseaich work to be clone in connection with it On the othei hand 
i gloat deal of woik would undouhtediv be saved bj obtaining the assistance of a man 
who had devoted his whole life to oil piessing Such a man would not come out as a 
professor on Es 1,(100 oi 2,000 a month, hut he would want in exceedingl’y big salaiw 
On the othei hand, lie might be quite willing, for a definite fee, to come heie foi a verv 
short penod, and explain to the permanent staff the salient features of the indusirv and 
the chief piactical difficulties In that wav one could get the best advice without paying 
fabulous Slims to oldei men' and keep the vounger men as permanencies as far as possible 
Wo have an excellent example in what Llessis Tata have done on a rommeicial scale 
and we might trj to imitate them — bv getting the ven best man Ho institution, how- 
ever well equipped, would be able ir pav such a man peimanentL 

Q Were vou heio when Dr Fowlci was exalmined? Is thexe anything which vou 
wish 'to sav about which Dr Fowlei has spoken?— 4 On the question of consulting 
practice I think that if theie weie to he a large chemical institution private consulting 
pnictice would be exceedmgl} harmful 

Q Theie will he competition? — 4 Hot so much competition, but in my view the 
advantah-e of a large department would lie m having as fai as possible an expert in 
even b^inch You woulcl have men who know all about one thing even quite a minor 
point, and natiuallv if anv'thing of that sort came up it should he sent to that paWicular 
man ’ We hive m eximple now The Mvsoie Goveinment have asked us to investigite 
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some lefnctoiy matteiials I am doinff it I admit tliat I Lnow aeij^ httle about 
lofractoiy materials, and I can only appl} genoi-al scientific principles Tlieie is a man 
at Bombaj wlio bos spent bis life on retiactoiy mca.teiials It be Teas at tbe Institute be 
would natui illy tibo tbe noib up Supposing tliougb ue noie both at tbe same institu- 
tion and some one asked mo if I would undeitake ibis examination for a fee, I might be 
tempted to do it mj self instead of banding it o\ er to tbe man that could do it In that 
waj I tliink tJiat ibeie would bo a gicat loss of efficicncj 

Q Tba.t would be met if, instead of a division of the fee between tbe Institute and 
tbe particulai piofcssoi, tlieie was some system of pooling P — A T\Tiy should not tbe 
whole of tbe fees bei paid to tbe Institute ’ 

Q Tou tbink it would be bettei p — A T think so, cspcciilly legaiding tbe work 
from youngei men, there will be no tiouble wbatevci, but if jou hate a man who has an 
established reputation and who is a consulting chemist at home, he will piobably not 
give it up Undei tbe hi -laws wc are allowed to take consulting fees This did not 
mean an} thing to me at all when I was fiist appointed I attached a.bsolutelr no im- 
portance at all to it, and I do not think the oidinaij- young man would 

Q Toui plan, I take it, will be lalbei to haae a fixed stipend for the piosent staff, 
anv fees denied fiom outside woik to go straight to the cofleis of the Institute, and to 
lely reij largely on voung men foi reciuiting the stab, and to supplement it whereier 
necessai} b} getting men of established icputation for shoit peiiods foi special purposesP 
— A Tes With legal d to consulting woik, no doubt, it would be necessary to send a 
man on occasions flora the contial institution to do work actiiallj at some factoiy, and 
in that case I think it might be leasonable to gne him an extia allowance You would 
“-elect the best m in for that job naturally and in that wai lie would get some icward for 
being above tbe others 

Q Are there any otbei points on That line of onqinrj which lou would like to 
enlaige uponP — A I think a very impoitant question of leciuitment is the stability of 
the appointment in one place I belieie that theie was some talk of amalgamating some 
centi al institution w ith the existing educational sen ices A man might bo i ery pleased 
to come to India to do icseaich work, but if he knew that he was likolv to be turned on 
to teaching puie anji simple, ho would fight shi of the appointment I would suggest 
however thaft in practice some airangcmcnt could be made without difficult} because 
there would be, no doubt, a numbei of men loliintcering foi teaching woik* In the 
institution you will find men if }ou pay a little more who would be willing to go to 
anothei place and do teaching work, but if eieii man knew that ho was liable, without 
option, to be sent awai to do woik of anothci natme, recruiting foi the staff would 
certainly be adversely afiectod Anothei great factoi is climate It is almost essential 
to have a cool climate for a central institution I thinlv the amount of work turned out 
would be two or thiee times what it would bo if the climate were too hot 

Q You peisonally think that the climate of Bangalore is satisfactoiwP — A Yes, I 
Have alwavs been here during the hot weatlici and I find that I could do much more 
work in the cold weather than in the hot weathei Yotwithst.anding, I conld do some 
work in the waiin weather, but I should not like it to be len much warinci In the hot 
weather one does not feci energetic and undonbtcdlv the output is veiv much 
diminished 

Sir F II Steioart — X} Hon long have lOu been ontP — A Six jeais 
1/r A Chattel ton — Q I have oiOv one question in connection with the leplj that 
you have just given in regard to the chemical staff — the giving of fixed stipends and not 
being allowed to take pm ate consulting fees How will ^ou nriange in cases of the kind 
m which an industn , say, for instance, a soap factory, wants to have the advantage of 
an expeit chemist from the Institute of Science as a pemianont consultant p — A It will 
woik in exactly the same way Instead of jinying the individual you would pay the 
Institute so much and they would send the man If the manager of the factoiw was dis- 
satisfied with the man he would ask the Hiiector or whoever was responsible to send 
some one else 

Q Do you think that it would work moie satisfnctoiily than an airangcmcnt made 
between the consultant and the film? — A Theio is a certain type of men with whom it 
would not work so well but I think ordinarily it would woik As I was suggesting just 
now, the man, if it involied his living in anotlier place, might get an extia allowance 
Q Don’t you think the fact that the man could get a certain amount of money by 
piivate prabtice is an additional stimulus? — A It is to some people, but if lie could get 
jnomotion from one grade to anothei by doing good woik I think that would have some 
effect 

Q In case where the work is earned on in the factoiy, tou can laj befoie your 
consultant chemist a certain problem and after he works at it, ho gives a solution If 
the man had a moie definite interest in the place, he might go furthei and continue to 
work on the problem P — A I think it depends very largely on the type of man I am 
quite willing to admit that there are manv advantages in allowinff priiate consulting 
work, but from what I have seen so fai, I consider that these advantages aie greatly 
outweighed bj the disadvantages 
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Q The tj po of man is the man to cle\ elop industiies, to push on technological work 
He IS not purely a scientific man who will take up a pioblem and deal with the purely 
scientific aspect!^— d. I think the Government Agricultuial Department does that to a 
certain extent Tiiey do not ^et anv better pay for developing crops and so forth I 
do not know whether they would be any the better if they were so paid 

Mr G E Low — Q T\'hen did -sou first begin to ha\e private consulting practice*’ 
When did it fiist come in voui wav ® — A I cannot sav veiv definitelv I tanev some 
samples w’ere sent for analj sis 

Q What work were you mainly engaged on before private consulting practice came 
to you? What tv pes oi investigation? — A I was doing a good many dihercnt types I 
w as doing some puielj scientific work 

Q The point of my enquiry is this Has the picking up of private consulting practice 
been to give a distinctly industrial bias towards the work coming to you? — A I do not 
think so , I was doing work of an industrial character some time before the question of 
fees arose At the same time, I am domg v'eiy little purely, scientific work now because 
1 consider the problems of an industrial natuie which are sent in — not necessarily paid 
for — are of more uigencv than the purely scientific w'oik which I was doing before 

Q Had the work which was sent in an industrial bearing? — A All the enquiries 
that we have have some beaiing on indus^iies, oi aie in some way connected with indus- 
trial woik The'v involve mostly the anaHsis of samples 

Q Is the woik of industiial beaiing tending to crowd out purely scientific work? — ’ 
A I think ceitainly it present, becatusc we consider it more urgent If there was a ' 
laigei stall: I do not know that it would I should like to point out that it is not entirely 
private consulting work Poi instance, the question which has been referred to us by 
the Madras Government on oil seeds, which they consider veij urgent, — ^that is not 
ptiv ate woik in ataj sense, but we should certainly give that question precedence 

Q What I meant was this Did the coming in of a great deal, oi a certain amount, 
at any rate, of private consulting work which is of an industrial character tend to give an 
industrial bias to the work general^ ? Did it tend towards taking up more industrial 
woik, not necessaiilj of a private nature — the fact of the man being in contact with 
manufaotuiers and maiiufactiiiiug interests? — A I do not think so As I said before 
we considered industrial work as the more urgent, and also veiw little interest has been 
shown by outsiders in pure science I'oi the sake of adveitisement it was necessan to 
attract then attention Actually I should say that the thing which has given the greatest 
impetus to the present work which is bemg done at the Institute and w hich is neailj all of 
a technical nature, was the taking up of the distillation of sandalwood oil That was not 
done as pnvate woik Originally we weiesimplv asked to investigate the distillation ot 
sandalwood oil by the Mysore Government ind we did that, and later on the Govern- 
ment asked if we could assist in the factor v and for that thev ofiered a fee, but the first 
part of the woik was in no wav private 

Q You think it is desirable for the Institute to be as much in close touch as possible 
with manufacturing interests? — A Yes 

(3 How do you tlimk that it should be achieved? — A I should sav that the person 
who should bring the work to oui notice is the Local Diiectoi of Industiies and we 
could then report on the technical aspect- as to whether we would be likely to do anything 
with it or not 

Q You realise that the Director of Industries is at ])iesent very much more con- 
ceined with small industries and cottage industries and he has really nothing to do with 
big organised industries in the Province? Supposing we have a Director of Industries 
in Bentral, I imagine that it will be a very long time before the coal, or jute, oi steel 
malant^ trade f^o to him They are much more likely to ko to vou direct if thev can see 
anv way of getting help from you? — A In referrmg to the Director of Industries, I 
was rather thinking of Government industries, if Government wished to develop any 
new industries As far as private work goes, it is merely a question of advertisement 
M'o do not want to get too many demands for work before we could satisfy them We 
are getting questions further and fuither afield, and I think after a very little adver- 
tisement everybody will be inclined to ask for advice if they have one or two practical 
tests that we can really do something useful 
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Mp G a Mvhaiiadi, b V, f cS Soap Expert with the Goveinment of Mysore, 

Bangalore 

WuiTTry Evidence 

I graduated from Bombav Eniversity in 1904 and joined the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Central Provinces and Berat in 1905, when I leaint agricultural chemistiy 
at the Imperial Agncultural Ilesearch Institute, Pusa, for six+een months Later on 
I served as an Assistant Agricultural Chemist in that province for 4’ years In 1911 I 
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■neut to England as Goieinuieut ol India teclinitd scbolai to studj tbe ndianced 
piGcesses connected ■with the industrj o± oils, tats uid then jnodiicts J stijed out 
ioi 31 jears, dming frhich jieiiod I noihed ioi one 3 ear in the Citj Soap IV oils of 
ilessis D W Gibbs, Limited Wapjnng, Eist London, and latei on spent about tour 
months in the United States of Ameiici whtie I -vi oiled in a cotton oil mill and a 
icfanerv, leaimng the ciushing ol tlio seed ind the letiniug ot tlie oil Apait fiom 
tins noiJv in icgiilii lactones I noilved in the diemical 1 iboiatoiies ol diltcient P0I3- 
technics iiidi Msited quite 1 laigc mimbei of soap -iioihs, oil nulls ind maigaiine woiks 
11) Gieat Biitain, United States of Anierici ind Geimana 

I leturned to India in Januai3 1915 and tiled to join the Jlterii Oil Woils Limited 
Akola, Belli (1115 home) nhich onn an np-to-d ite pi lut foi ciushing cotton seed tliouo’h 
bidl3 set ind elected The3 had no technical man foi then noik, then skilled 
stall consisting mainl} of a good mechanical engineei, and I thought I could intioduce 
some impioaement in the concern b\ helping tlieni to pioduce a bettei qualita of oil and 
Use then “ Eoots ”, obtained as b3-pioduct m lefining the oil, foi making some soap 
for the market All that meant some investment of moiiei md J lielieae then financial 
position did not encomage them to cnteitain ma seivices 

In May 1915 I -went to Cnvnpoie to see the Piemiei Cotton (Jil Mill of tint place 
and happened to meet theie one Mi Shanaksha, a Supei intending Engineei who had 
just letired fiom seiviee and nho -n anted to go into some business I explained to him the 
jirospects of a soap factoij' in Caniipoie 1 met him latei on, bv appointment, in 
Bomba'S in July nith all 1113 papeis and discussed with him the -whole jnoposition of a 
soa]) factoij in consult itiou mth another fiiend of his His fiist tioiihle was whether 
I could do all that I said, in othei voids vhethei I could mike soap I aolunteered 
to make some expeiiuiental batches of soap and ofteied to find 1 suitable place ioi that 
purpose in Cawnpore Fiom his comeisation I could ilso gathei that as theie iie not 
ver> mam soap makeis in India, his factoij uill to i gieat extent, depend on me, vhich 
he did not like though T suggested ways out of this Ultimateh he vrote to mo in 
Amraoti, Beiar, stating that it is an up-hill task and mil requiic leii eneigetic voik 
on his pait for 'which he was not piepared 

Later on I tried to inteiest the capitalists in Xagpui thioiigh one Mi Hick, Bai-at- 
law, to elect an up-to-date cotton oil mill and a refinen theie and piepired a statement 
showing the piospects of such a conceni That attempt failed and it seems to me that 
the unsatisfacton condition of the Beiai Oil Woiks, Limited of Akola had something 
to do mth discoui iging the capitalists theie 

Fiom Januaij 191 C I am uoiking on soip nnnufactuie at the Indian Institute of 
Science under the Mssoie Gosernment The soip made hi me was consideicd a 
commercial pioduct bj the authonties and a facton was contemplated to be elected, 
though it IS not jet done omiig to the deaith of machineri 

Lateh it is known that the maclnneia fiom England which uas oidered long ago 
might not come till the wai is oiei and the pieseut Hiiectoi of Industiies and Commeice 
ol the M-\soie State is conteinplating to make some locally 

Though duiing this peiiod of mj voik on soap I uoiked on a leij small scale and 
with ciude appliances 1 u.as able to demonstrate the jirocess of nianufactuic and 
the quality of soip that could be tinned out And I m ij stite that this much demons- 
tiation has been sufhcient not onh to satisfj the Mjsoie Goieinment about the sound- 
ness of the pioposition of 1 soap facfoiT hut has e\cii com meed the prnate capitalists 
uho bale actunlh apjuoKhecl me uith a aieu to oigini/e i companj foi soaji-niaking 
uith m\ help, if possible 

Though mj expeiience of mdustiics 111 India as stated abo\e is ven limited, it 
has led me it least to the following conclusions — 

(a) 'lhat the Indian capitalists, it jircsent at least, do not fullj appieciate the 
aalue of technical help in a manuf ictuiing concern and as such, iie not uilling to pay 
it adcquatelj 

(h) There is a faiih laige imount of capital in the coiuitii, paiticulailj in 
small holdings, available foi investment in industiies, but the holders aie not eager 
euough to take new industncs until the soundness thereof is pioaed in some practical 
form 

(c) In the interests of the development of industiies in India it is essential that 
no new cnterpiise should be undertaken unless it is to be done in a thoiough waj and 
undei expert technical advice 

Things will leinain as they are, unless theie is an oigani/ed eitort to collect 
them Such an orgamred effoit can only bear fruit if it is based on complete co-opeiation 
between the public and the Goa eminent, the latter taking the initiative and caiaving 
out the necessary plans laid down in consultation with the Advisorj Boaid, to be consti- 
tuted from amongst the former The initiatnc of the Goa eminent should take the 
form of the immediate establishment of a Department of Industries and Commerce in 
■each Province with a keen business man at its Imad and a good staff of technical men 
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Teclinical skill is one o± tlie most impoitant factoi-s in tlie success of a manufic- lechnioil aid 
tuiing concern and consequentlj tlie foiemost duty of tlie Pepnitment of Industiies and 
Commerce in eieiy PiOMnce should be to procure tecliuicallj trained peisons foi \aiious 
industiies and to see that thej aie utilized 

* 'L’he question of getting technic illy tiained pei-sons foi Indian industries is lathei 
a complicated one and lequiies thoiough investigation nid lajing dovrn of definite 
piiuci;^es on ■which to ivoik To start ivith, i ne'w enteipiise in any countiy is al'ways 
uudei taken cautiouslj and is de% eloped onlj in the light of cxpeiience This is moie 
tine paiticulaily ■when pm ate people ■with small holdings -want to undeitake it Their 
fiist desiie is to ivoik a small commeicial jdmt and to see how it goes And m oidei to 
make it a commeicial success thej natuialh desiie to prevent waste and to use hie- 
products in a scientific "wa^s As most of the industiies that are desiied to he established 
in India and foi ■which theie is field ■will be moie oi less new enterprises foi some leais 
to come at least, tliej ■will onlj geiminate and glow on the hues stated abo\e Foi 
them, theiefoie, will he lequiied technical men who should not onlj' be scientific men 
but uho should at the same time be well-\ersed in the inauufactuiing details of the 
mun products as well as the hi e-products of then difterent industries In othei'woids, 
ihej should be all lound men for then paiticular industiies Such men cannot be had ready 
made They will have to be tiained In Euiopean countries, industiies are so fai developed 
and Gained out on such a laige scale that a laige numbci of peisons supply the technical 
help lequiied by a ceitain work As sucli, each of them becomes a specialist in his 
line but knons nothing about othei blanches In the Soap Woiks of Lever Biotheis, 

Poit Sunlight, for example, a chemist m n, ha\e woiked foi half i dozen lears and 
still may not have done more than inatyzing ceitain kinds of oils onh He may not 
only know nothing about the boiling of soap oi the making of toilet soap but he may^ 
not even liave got the chance of doing inalytical noik in all its blanches In the 
USA a man mav be good cotton oil null’s managei but he mai know nothing about 
the refining of the oil, oi the one who lefines the oils may be ignoiant of making soap 
out of “ Foots ” a bac-pioduct, oi makmg maigaiine out of his lefined oil Peisons 
who know all the branches of then paiticulai industiies aie scnice in Euiopein countiies 
and where they aie, they are too much valued in then own country to come to India 
They become theie Works’ Hanageis which is a iei\ big billet Indian industries 
owing to then modest stait, cannot cnteitani the seiMces of such men For them, 
theiefoie, as stated above, men will have to be specialh trained, keeping in aiew the 
needs winch they aie expected to supph Such men should piefeiably be selected from 
amongst the Indian chemists and mechanics who haae studied then snbyects well in 
India and have shown marked tendencies tow aids piacficnl woik by continuing to 
get expeiaence in their respectne lines in established woiks and institutions in India 

The Government of India haae alieady an institution to send a certain numbei of Government ot 
Indian youths eaery veai to foieigii countries foi technical education That is a step 
in the light direction It is, howevei, said that these technical scholars have not 
been able to do much useful work lu tlie regeneiatioii of industiies lu India There is 
some truth in this statement but it is not the fault of the Indian student In the 
first place, he does not get a full chance to learn the industi^^ foi which he is selected 
He IS put, on his airnal in England under the guiding contiol of the Educational 
Adviser, India Office, whose knowledge of facilities foi learning industiies does not 
extend beyond certain public institutions and UniAmrsities winch the students are 
persuaded to lOin In the absence of any aiTangem.ent to get piactieal training in 
factories, which is invariably insisted upon by piacticalh eaei^^" student and usually 
declared impiacticable as a iiile, the student, peiforce, lOins the IJniversitv oi the poly- 
technic, puts in his two or three vears and returns to India will) scientific training in the 
princijiles iindeilving the manufactuiing processes of his industry, but no practical 
training in the processes themselves The lesnlt is that he is no good ^oi industries, 
because there is no need of such a scieiihfic man in them, as theA aie at present They 
want a man who should he of piactical use to them in enabling them to make a thing 
which they could sell, and not one who has got a nnmhei of theories and not veiw much 
suie which of them is the best 

In order, therefore, that these students should he of leil piactical help to indus- 
tries in India it is essential that in foreign countries thev should get a fan chance of 
learning their industry by working in factories They should have a good knowledge 
of chemistry or good practice in mechanics before they aie sent to foreign countries 
This knowledge of theirs Avill enable them to intelligently follow the evening courses of 
lectures and practical work in the Polytechnics and supplement their practical factory 

' work with the scientific training thus obtained 

The question, then, arises as to how to get tlus admittance in factories for these 
Indian students I maA' suggest and I belieAe it is quite practicable that this should 
he done hy the India Office The India Office purchases considerable stores in Great 
Britain and the firms which are thus patronised should be required to take a certain 
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numbei of the Indian students for liaining e^en >car 'llio Japanese Go\emment 
acted on this icn piinciple and got in nnn of trailed fechnital men vho have lendered 
so much help to then mdustnes 

The most impoitint nork of the Uepartment of Industiies and Commeicc in every 
proMneo should consist of using these tiained technieal men in organizing nciv indus- 
tiies and developing the old ones m eonsiilt ifion vnlh the Pioviueml Advisorj Board 
of Industiies 

The best naj of doing this will be to keep these scholars foi one 3 nr more in the 
pi 5 of the Government and during this period thc\ should be allowed to show on a 
small scale as to what Ihej cm do Public Works Department Woiksbops and Agri- 
cultuial Cbeinical Laboiatories in each piovincc should be utilised foi this pnipose with 
the neeessaij ov.pansions till a ccntial well-cmiippcd teelinicil nistituto, with .1 workshop 
attached, may give fheie facilities The scLolais slioiild at the « ime time be required 
to prepare statements based on local condilions regirding the piosjjccts of then parti- 
ciilar industiies The Gov eminent •diould help thnn to organise joint stock companies 
and iiiav even jirovido a eeilain poition of share eapital on ihc snnie basis as the public 
subscription The work done bv the scholais which can be seen bv the public plus the 
sharing of the Govcinment in cajiitil will create confidence in the public w-hicli will 
e isilv atti let the icquiied f apil il of the comp inv 

In rcitain big enteipiiscs in winch this piocetlurc iiiav' not be consideied sulBcicnt 
to float a companv, tlic Gavernmenl should est ihlish pioneer factories In these cases, 
of couise, then scholars vvill he of diiecl use to them and as such should he taken for 
1 certain numbei of veais 

They mav also lie utilised iii giving scientific .advice to <M«fing concerns and to 
train persons who aic laigolv needed in them This will icquire thiir sorvicos to be 
peimanonllj t iken bj Government 

TIic scale of pav wlneh T should suggest for these foioign returned sehol irs for 
Gov eminent service is Es 300 — ^20 — 500 and oaeh one of them before training should 
be bound to servo the Goveinmcnt in t ise Ins sti vices aie needed 

The loan of Government ovperls should be made to private films or companies on 
condition th it in case the method suggested bv tbe e\port is to be adopted nv them, 
thev should pav the Government the expenses incuTrcd bj it for the period that the 
expeit worked at tlio firms The Govcinment should paj half of this to the expert 
as an incentiv’e to do his best 

"With the ibovo niangemeni the firms who have paid for the experts’ suggestions 
should have the hencht of this exclusively fora period of 5 vears aftci which it should 
be public piopeity 

Eegarding the Imperial Institute, London, I maj sav that the mam work done 
bj it as fai as India is coneeincd is to analjse hei rnv products and to 
Irv to find i market foi them in Engl.md Prof Wvndlnm Diinstan is 
in close touch with the Ing mnnifaetuiing concerns who til.e up i nntenal on his 
lecommendation based on the analvsis winch is done in the laboratories of the Imperial 
Institute, and work it up into minufietured ailulcs, if it suits them thev use it 
in large quantities winch means a market foi the Indian product The only 
benefit therefore that accrues to India by the work of the Inipoiial Institute is that ber 
raw products find a demand in England But as far .as Indian industries aie concerned, 
the Imperial Institute is absolutely of no use On tbe otbci hand it is detiimental 
The backbone of industiies in an> country i« tbe cheap supply of raw miteri.al and if 
raw materials are in demand by firms whicli are large enough and iicli enough to buy 
at a pnee which maj not be convenient to the small Indian mannfactnrei ib is a sure 
way of turning him out of business The most ppeuliii put of this Institute is that 
Indian revenue is taxed to create this anomalous condition for Indian industries English 
manuf.actuiers must have i-aw niateiinls if tlioi want to keep their big factories nmuing 
As such the> should pay entirelj to inv cstigate the fields of any part of the world from 
which thej want to draw the law materials On the other hand the interest of India 
should be to establish factories in India and to woik up her raw materials locally For 
this purpose she should not only give no help to the Imponal Institute of London, but 
establish an institute of that sort in India to help the Indian niannfactuiers exactly on 
the Imes on which the Imperial Institute is doing work for 'English manufactnrei's 

Eeseaich abroad cannot be of much use to Indian industries 'The rosiilfs of the 
analytical woik of the Impeiial Institute of London ,aie published in a quarterh bulletin 
and still I doubt very much if any Indian inanufachirei will ever bo benefited bv it 
It IS lifeless for an Indian manufacturer and canies the weight of a piece of lileratnie on 
scientific subjects In order that these scientific investigations which hj themselves are 
no good unless taken up manufactmers, may help industries, they must be made 

on the spot and their lesults should be constantly brought to the notice of them In 
othei words there should he a living connection between the science and the factory 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, with her well-equipped laboiatories, is 
in a unique position to do this service to the Indian industiies And I believe it will 
he far better and more economic to definitely put the aims of the Indian Institute of 
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Science somewli it on tliese lines ratlier than to try there to tram students for mdnstnes 
which, I am afraid, will nevei be efficiently done Leeds University, which is a 
technical XJnnoisity and which lias got far biggei establishments than we can ever 
expect heie, cannot train a student so as to directly put him into an industry After 
Uniieisitj tminiug he must have factoiy tiaming to know his business well 

With the Indian Institute of Science developed somewhat on the lines of the 
Imperial Institute and doing research work foi industries of India, and with well- 
eguipjied technological institutions, having workshops attached to them in proiinces, 
the question of technical lesearch and practice may be considered as put on sound basis 

The piovmcial technological institutions must haie good workshops attached to 
them They should be oiganised someuhat on the lines of the Eegent Street Pol3rtechnic 
01 Battersea Polj technic of London They should have regular courses of scientific and 
engineering subjects during the day which should be of a standard to qualify students 
for some public Universitj examination They should fui-thei have short courses of < 
lectures in the-eiening in some technical subjects of uhich there is need in that place 
They may also utilise then eaenings in teaching certam kinds of arts as well, e g , 
drawing painting, brass woik, etc ' The workshims attached to these institutions should 
be fitted up with small manufacturing plants of different descnpt.ons where technical 
experts should conduct experiments for the purpose of provmg the utility of their 
methods and at the same time for giving practical demonstrations to any students or 
to the public IS the case maj be 

Beg iiaing Goiernment assistance to industiies m the mattei of finance, I think, it Government 
should ta]»c the foim of establishing industrial banks which may bring money within the assistance 
reach of industries on easy terms Goiernment should also exempt from excise duties 
all such articles as aie used in industiies The loss of revenue meurred under this 
head maj be recouped from the taxes on the profits of the industries It should also 
purchase for its stores as many of the Indian made articles as possible 


Oral Evidence, 13 hi EnmuAiH 1917 

Mr C E Lou — Q I understand that uhen you apjilied for a technical scholar- 
■ship fioni Goieiuuieut jou had some hopes of fiiends of jouis in Bteiar staiting a soap 
factoij That point does not aiise in the couisc of jour eiidence but out of my personal 
knowledge of the case That is the case, is it noU^ — It is Owing to the uai they 
were diffident of starting tlie lenture 

Q You met and asked several people but thej did not come forwaid ’ — 4 I saw 
them but owing to the war they weie lather diffident of it 

Q Simply owing to the w ai ^ — A Yes 

Q It was not due to the failuie of the Akola cotton seed oil mill® — A That had 
nothing to do w ith this 

Q The Beiai oil works were cotton seed oil works and they were running then show 
without any technical control ® — A They had none practically , 

Q And you think that then mistakes were largely due to that ® — A There was some 
scope foi the impiov ement of the quality' of the oil They refined it but did not deodorize 
und I thought that by deodorizing the quality will improve and it will sell better, for 
the ISTowsari Mill of the Bombay Presidency arc deodorizing it and they are selling 
much better I think I was right when I suggested like that 

Q AVhy do you say that Provincial technological institutes must have good work- 
shops attached to them ® — A These workshops will seiwe good many purposes I suggest 
that there should be a place for the scholars who return from foreign countries to do 
some practical demonstiative work on a small scale, so that they may be able to convince 
the public about the prospects of starting factories That will be one of the objects of 
these works 

Q Do vou say that a small workshop started and attached to technological insti- 
tutions will be able to convince people about the soundness of ventures from a business 
point of view ® — A I may mention as a practical example the manufacture of soap that 
I have tried That is quite a small concern and still it requires a place for being done 
This small demonstrative work may not actually piove a concern to be a commeicial 
success but it does go a great way to convince the people about the soundness of it, if 
undertaken on a sufficiently large scale 

Sir F H SteicaH — Q Is that on a commercial scale ® — A A ton pei month That 
does not require anv vefy elaborate aiiangemeiit and still it has been just sufficient to 
convince the people 

Q Everybody laiows that soap can be made in India The point is how to make 
it pay ® — A That is what can be deduced from the prices of the articles and the 
quality turned out 

Q Is there any other reason then for having a workshop attached to a technological 
institute ® — A The technological institutes will give instruction which cannot be com- 
plete unless there is workshop training foi the students 
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Q You me^n simplj as pait oi the instiuLtion ind not as a substitute for factoij 
tiamiu"'^— 4 It cannot be a substitute for factoij training, though it irill make techno- 
logical °instiuction moie complete ancl useful than it mil be mthout it It ■mll'seiie 
1 double puipose I hare in men the Leeds Unnersiti uliore in the tanning deput-' 

' ment for example thea haae got a iroikshop wlieri the students aie able to tan iiom 

10 to 12 hides at a tune and that is faiily good tiaining for a technological institute 
Q But in tanning the} do not tan in such a nai as to make the concern pay^ — 4 

Quit^s^nd juaPes all the difterencc*-' — A It cannot be exi)ected to turn the iroikshop 
demolish atnc ivorlc into a icgulai ficioii pioposition The norkshop honeaei is qui+e 
essential uid useful in other wars It mil sene double puipose It mil give the stu- 
dents tiiinnio-, at the sane time to the scholais who retuiii fioni foieign countiies it 
will offer a coincnieiit jlaee to work on i small scale and be able to demonstrate 

Q lYliat IS -^oui position icgaiding the Indian Institute of Science^ Ale a on in 
the eniplo -5 of the Ma sole Goa eminent P — ^.1 Yes 
' Q The^ haae sent loii to the institute ba ainngemCnt with the aiithoiities theie 
foi the manufacture of soap P — ^4 Yes 

Q You saa th it the Goveiunient scholars who are sent home mth technical scholai- 
ships acqiuit scientific tiaining onla and not practical training And aoui remedy 
for that IS that tliea shoiildl be gia en a further extension of then scholarship oi paid again 
hr Goaeinment after thei come out hcreP — 4 I plead that thea should enter into 
faetoiies in England instead of being sent into an Eniaeisitv it all 

Q That pait is quite clear But a on say “The best aaaa of doing this will be to 
keep these scholars foi one a ear moie in the ] aa of the Goaernment and during this 
period thea should be allowed to show on a small scale as to aahat they can do ’ That 
meins in extension of their scholarship after then letiirn to India P — 4 Yes 

Dining this time thea should be made to sliow in what practical shape thea cm 
put their IcnowledgeP — 4 Yes 

Q And a oil suggest that flip pay of these foieign retuinecl scholars should be 
Es 300-20-500 and tint each one of them befoie tiaining should bo bound to seiae the 
Goaeinment in case his sera ices are needed P — 4 In case the Gorernnicnt reqinip 
expel ts for adaising private concerns oi to iiin pioneer factones, of coiiise thea should 
be taken 

Q You mean tint Government should Ihen keep them on and should find pniploa- 
ment for them and these arc roughla the teiins which a on suggest® — 4 It is not nece«- 
sara that all should bo emploved In ease ana woik is to he done through Goaeinment 
agenca such as experts to advise priaate finns oi superintendents to run pioneei factories 
then thea should be taken in on these terms 

Q After thea have proved their value as practical men® — 4 Yes, but their pre- 
vious training should be taken into consideration as well 

Jlon’hlc Sii Fazulhhoy Cuininhhoy — Q Aie >ou making reseaiches in the manu- 
facture of soap now® — 4. I am working undei the Mjsoie Goaeinment who intend to 
stait a soap fictory 

Q You want that the scholais who come out must take up Goveinment service® — 
4 Onla in case Goaernment wants them It is not absolutely necessara that thea must 
do so What I mean is that a good deal of industrial aioik anil liaae to be done b> 
Goaernment thiougb the Depaifraent of Industiies 

Q You mean that Goaernment should stait the indiistra in each case® — 4 Yot 
excictli 

Q Suppose theie is a technical scholai who comes out, should Government start 
a textile indnstiy for him® — 4 What I mean is this In certain pioainees, in the 
United Provinces for example, they haae got a technological chemist who has been 
appointed by the Government to help ceitain textile mdnstiies, in the Madias Presi- 
dency' they haae appointed a Leather expeit to help the tanning indnstra, there is a 
dyeing expert to help the dyeing indnstnos in such cases thea should lecruit from 
amongst then scholars 

Q Don’t you think that for such land of work a on want a higher typo of expeit 
than a student who has ynst come from England® — A If the students are properly 
trained they will be quite sufficient to do the work • 

Q Do you think that with a study of two or three yeais, he will be able to materially 
help tbe indnstiies® — 4 If the training is pioperly done he will be in a position to 
help indnstnes 

Q Within three a ears® — A Yes 

Q Yon think he can stand hefoie a man of 15 or 20 years’ experience® — 4 I doubt 
whether thea have got persons in Eiiiopean countries who haae got that experience 
Q You saa* that England letuined scholars should receiae a salaia* of Ps 300-20-500 
But Goveiument paa their expeits much more®— 4 That is quite a different question 
I for the present look to the effieiencvand mv idea is that those who haae reallv specialised 
in different branches seldom like to come out here Thea' become works managers there 
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Q Ton speak lieie about the difficulties of the students in England, the Indian 
students who go there to study Ton say that they do not get proper facilities to learn 
the industries there What is the remodj' that you suggest? — A 1 suggest that they 
should get admittance into factories 

Q Supposing they are not admitted? — A I think the India Office should arrange 
fur it 

Q Do you think that the India Office should force them to take these men into 
their factories? — A They need not actually force them I think the thing could he 
arranged if they like 

Q That IS the only remedy that jou can suggest? — A The thing is that business 
firms which have got no business connection with India do not object to taking Indians 
If certain orders are placed with them by the India Office they will only be too glad to 
take them 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Do they also pay fees when they want them to work? — A 
They are not paid any fees Thej' are only students and not workers 


Witness No 272 

Mn N S TinirvENii.ATACHAK.1, m a , Siipermtendent, Mysore Tannery 
{Lvmitcd), Bangalore City, and Managing Agent, Berliampur Leather 
Manufacturing Company (Limited') 

WniaxEN Evibence 

1 have had experience of raising capital foi the Mj soie Tannery, Limited, Bangalore Capital 
and the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Co , Limited, Berhampur (Bengal) In 
the case of the first concern, just before starting, the then required capital of a lakh, 
of rupees was practically raised by my friends in Bangalore and it was only when 
capital was n anted for expansion that I had to do the work of raising the same myself 
I found lie task voiy hard Well-to-do people used generally to point to their ex- 
penencos in previous cases where money imestcd in industrial undertakings promoted 
by Irdmns a as lost Tins vas the excuse I invaiiably met with, whenever I appealed 
to the vell-to-do classes These classes weie generally lawyers, big landlords and 
high paid Government servants These people had no expeiience of business and had 
no Lnonledge of it In South India, at any rate, they could easily get remunerative 
and secure outlets for their savings in loans on immovable property which bring 
them fairly high rates of interest People engaged in business (those cases where they 
have superfluity of money) are not so nervous about industrial undertakings, but in 
South India, .they don't think much of joint stock enterprises A sound business pro- 
position has now, I bdievc, a fair chance of being taken in as a pioprietary concern 
by one or tvo merchants joining togetiiei provided the dntrepreneur is ready to surrender 
everything to the more capitalist and sink into a relatively subordinate position But" 
big undertakings have little or no chance of being financed this way 

In Bengal iny experience has been chiefly confined to the raising of supplemental 
capital for the Berhampur Leather hlanufacturing Company I had about me three 
methods of norking this concerii — one involving a fairly large amount of extra capital — 
another a moderate amount and the third a comparatively limited amount I was 
able to raise only the last amount, mostly from my friends who had confidence in me 
Erom the general public at large, I had very little response 

My opmion is' that as long as the rate of interest which capitalists can secure on ad- 
vances against immovable property is so high comparatively, it is honelesa to expect any 
large diversion of capital towards industrial undertakings Tlie class of investors who 
have their money in the Presidency Banks on relatively low rates of interest, cannot 
be made to look with favour on fresli industnal undertakings however sound these 
maj’- be, since the element of security which these investors value most is absent in the 
shares of a company I cannot speak about Bombay, where I hear conditions are 
different But even in Borabaj only certain class of industrial concerns attract money, 
such as cotton mills, banks, etc 

Therefore, apart from active Government intervention, most hopeful results in the 
way of directing the flow of capital towards industries can be secured only from organised 
and V ell-dll ected attempts towards reducing the high level of interest now prevailing 
in the country I know that the idea of what has been called “ industrial banks " 
has secured a large measure of influential support, but I am sorry I have got to join 
issue with those who favour this scheme In my opinion,, the starting of State-aided 
banks, in addition to those that already exist, is nothing but waste of energy and 
unnecessary dilution of the alieady limited funds at the disposal of Government The 
functions, that I see, ascribed to the industrial banks, can be, and in fact, are being 
performed efficiently by the Presidencj Banks who, as far as my experience goes are 
ready to entertain and advance any business proposition placed before them 
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mat I sboald liJve to see instead, is tlie placing liy Gmeinment of all tlieii 
reserve holdui-s in England, or elsenliere at the disposal of the Piesidency Banks ir 
tkis couiitn “Tins noSid mean largei funds for the hanks to opeiate with and thej 
will autom^icallv he compelled to lonei their aserage late of inter est for loans, anc 
sl ice inteiest i-ites Mith other financial houses aie alwajs legulated by the ratei 
obtaining in the Presidenc3 Banks, the tendency mil he for a generally lower level o 
interest throughout the countij 

Aow coming to actne Government assistance, we have got the seven method 
referred to in detail, undei question No 5 Of these the first form of assistance 
nameh meie lump grants of monej is not of much value, since it is hard to devis 
ineans hv vhich a contmuousl5 healthj influence can be exercised on the concern afte 

“BountieTand subsidies may be a \eiy useful and efficacious means of stimulatinj 
exports of manufactured pioducts and in one case, connected with mj own industiy, 
should sav , it IS absolutely essential I have in mind the case of glnce-kids mamifacturei 
bv the cliiome process India possesses the finest law material in the whole world am 
vet the whole of this goes out as mere raw material instead of as finished leathei as j 
ou"ht to Theie are not auj-- technical difficulties in the actual process of manufacturin 
this leathei, hut the facfoiies ought to he designed on a large scale and eonsiderahl 
initial loss IS inevitable befoie labour can be trained to the requisite standaid of ski 
•and efficiency Puither, the maikets aie chiefly foieign countiies which aie pnreha: 
ing the law pioduct heie and their home trade is protected for them by tarifi: Thei 
ought tlieiefoie to be here a system of subsidy' (coupled with a lump grant at the star 
so designed as to minimise the eftect of this tariff wall and to help on the mdusti 
till it leal us to classify its pioducts and vary the quality so as to suit the exigencn 
of the foreign market In t]us‘*connection, I desire to diaw the attention of the Con 
mission to a letter appearing lecently m the “ Leather World ” of London under tl 
signatuie of Messrs George Wichelow L Co (Appendix I) I, for one, will welcon 
gladh any action which the Government of India or the Imperial Government migl 
lake with a view to making Indian law products more easily available to the manufa 
tmers iii the United Kingdom, but unless such action is accompanied by even moi 
vigorous and well directed efforts to piomote the manufacture of finished products fro: 
such raw mateiial in this country itself, it will he no good and Government action wi 
leave us only' all the poorer, inasmuch as there will he an artificial lestriction of tl 
maikets for our raw produce, without any corresponding benefit to us 

Guiianteemg dividends This will be quite useful foi raising capital from tl 
public piovided piopei care is taken and schemes aie caiefully scrutinized befo: 
Government starts helping (oncerns in tins way 

Loans with oi without interest Tins will be all right, if the loans are on tl 
security of buildings or plant The stocks must be left intact and absolutely nne: 
cumbered, to enable the concern to negotiate floating debt with banks 

Machinery and plant on the hue pui chase system This also will be a great he^ 
in case Government provide proper safeguaids for efficient, honest and economic 
purchase of the plant and machines Whatever may he the efficiency of a huyii 
department of Government, it goes without saying that a private individual oi coipoi 
tion is, as a matter of fact, able to buy its reqniiements more economically than Go 
ernraent where there is nobody with a direct peisonal Interest in tlie matter of the 
purchases, and unless these transactions me done carefully what ought to be a help ai 
boon might in the end piove to be luinous and costly' 

I have not got much expeiience of Government purchase of pioducts, but fro 
what I have heaid, I think the value of this is veiy doubtful If a stuff is good and 
able to stand on its owai legs and if Government require it, they aie sure to o'o 
for it as a matter of necessity , but if they go elsewhere and buy the article, they'gei 
rallv do so_on the ground tlint the quality is not good enough for them, and the task 
convincing an unwilling buy'er about the quality of the goods he rejects is so sup( 
liunian, that the energy can be better diverted elsewheie Personally, I do not mu 
believe in Government purchases, not because the principle in itself is bad, but of i 
h,.rd ships winch I know the enjoyment of such a pnvilege has given rise to in practn 
The sixth method of Government assistance, viz, the parti il provision of slu 
cipital IS one which I have some practical expeiience of The Mysore Tannezy, Limil 
which IS undei my immediate control, is a Government-aided conceni, — His Highne 
Government of Mysore having shaics in it, to the value of sixty thousand rupe 
or ncarlv , one third of the total capital The conditions undei which the My sore G( 
ernraent have taken shares are two, viz , (1) that two directors nominated by the Mysi 
Government must be on the Board of Hirectois of the Jlysore Tannery ‘Limited, 
that an auditor nominated by the Mysore Government should be associated with i 
Company's auditors in the auditino- of the Company’s accounts 

These two conditions have been working for the last three years and except in ( 
soliiaiv case where the Government Director happened to be a gentleman of exiraor 
narv business capacity, I can say that the benefit to the concern or to the Gove 
ment from the presence of these Directors on the Board has been nil and the audi 
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ha,^ been doing moie liirm thui good exaggeiatmg timal eiiois in form (eriors in- 
cidental to all liuman beings) Quite lecently the Government of Mysoie has appointed 
a man trained under a Chaiteied Accountant to audit the accounts of the companies 
in -which Goa eminent haae an interest but caen this arrangement (though tar in 
advance of fheir original one) is not ideal, since the meticulous control of the Accountant 
Geneial and his rules come in and freeze out any common sense method of conducting 
an audit This result has happened because Government, I beheae, had no systematic 
plan 111 conformity to aahicli they could exeicise then shaie of control in these aided 
coi ceius, and fuithei, the tendency has been to regaid these concerns, more or les^, as 
sj many deputments of State subject to the rules and led-tape limitations aahich ave 
usually associate aaith these 

Pioneer factories I have a aeiy good experience of a pioneer factory, having 
been in immediate chaige of one myself, viv , the Madias Goaemment Chiome Tannery 
at School of Ai-ts and later on at Sembiam For stimulating industrial progress I do 
not tlunh any form of diicct oi induect assistance by State is even a distant second to the 
staiting of these pioneei factories The idea must be to train young Indians as managers 
of business and ciptiins of industry and a better tiaining ground can hardly' be found 
T-wo such pioneei factories uoie started by the Madias Goaemment on the initiative of 
Ml Chatterton and both the industries so pioneered are non fiimly planted in India 
and, in the case of the one I am connected nith, I am of opinion that the change intro- 
duced in India is so important tint it is likely to haae far-reaching influences on the 
course of the leatlier trade in the nholc noild 

Speaking from personal expciieucc, I can say that no amount of technical training 
in ludii oi foreign countries could base lielped us half as much as the traming -we 
had 111 this pioneei factory I ha\c had, while in this factoiy, and later on in the 
coui-se of my own business, ample opportunities of comparing those of us who have 
had such training with Euiopean experts and Europe-returned Indians, and in almost 
eaoiv case, the technical knowledge and business experience of the latter -was no-where 
when compaied to tint of those trnned in the pioneei factories The -whole of this 
portion 01 the subject is lathei delicate ground loi me to tread on, on account of the 
fact that I am one of the products of such a pioneer fictoiy , but I feel I will not be 
doing my dut\ proporh, if I do not place my views honestly before the Commission 
I do not believo that any other form of Government assistance can pioduce results so 
enduring and beneficial as a pioneer factory — the only pioviso being that a young 
Indian engincoi or a science man must be in immediate charge of the factory , charge, 
that IS to sav , both of its business and manufacturing side, subject to the general 
financnl control of the Director of Industries I will not on any account employ 
European experts in these factories Where it is necessarv to consult them, this can 
be done by’ paying them a bm or small fee, with special reference to the difficulty in 
question In mv own case I have found these expeits’ opinion absolutely valueless » 
foi thev have their difficulties exactly- wheie we have ours and Indian conditions are 
such that all difficulties here have to be worked out and solved heie alone 

All industries for which India has natural facilities and into which the piivate 
cipitalist has not ventured with success or with prospect of success should be pioneered 
bv Government Tlie liniit to such pioneering must onl-r be a question of finance, 
though liberal provision ought to be made by Goveinment If Government gives no 
other foian of help to industrial enterprise, in my opinion, this one policy of pioneer- 
ing, subiGct to the condition I have set forth, will outweigh eveiything else, and 
within a decade or two theie will be sound, quick and prosperous growth of industrial 
concenis throughout the country 

Such pioneei factories must be run till they earn decent profits and then they must 
be handed on to pin ate companies floated foi the purpose Dndei no circumstances 
should Government conveit a pioneer factoiv into i peiinanent Goveinment enterprise — ■ 
except peihijis in the solitaiw instance vvherc the factoi-y inanufactuies only such 
products as aie used solely' and cxclusivelv b-^ Goveinment and where the dependence 
on a private coneeni will be against public policv Also, in the manufactuie of drugs — 
the purity and cheapness of which is of sufficient public and national importance — 
this exeiption must hold good, eg manufacture of quinine but it is easy to carry 
this latter principle too far, and Government can never be too much on its guaid 
against the temptation of coin citing a profitable pioneer concern into a permanent State 
enterprise 

Regarding question IS,, it is difficult, if not impossible, to formulate exact rules 
to prevent Government fiom aiding industries in those cases where such help will 
have .1 tendency' to compete with existing cntcipiises Tlie one broad principle to be 
followed must be this wheiever there are factories which produce articles catering for 
ccitain specific areas, in those areas Government should not start either pioneei factories 
or aid rival factories If public opinion is strong that such aid is necessar-^ , it will 
be fai simpler to assist the existing factory to expand rather than set up a rival 
concern This rule must also hold good in those cases where, from raw material 
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obtained m India an article is mannfactnred to meet tbe lequirements of a toreign 
maiket I ba^e in mind a pioposal made by one of tbe witnesses in Bengal befoie 
thr. Commission advocating tbe starling of a Government tannery in Calcutta to 
witli tbe law bides that aie non es-poited from that place in large quantities and tbe 
tiade contiol of nbicb was absolutely in Geiman bands up till tbe outbreak of tbe 
war Snob a taunen as that adiocated mil be quite out of place, since, not far from 
Calcutta tbeie is tbe Berbampur Leather Manufactuiing Company turning out excellent 
box-sides out of this ran material for tbe Londou market If Goiernment tbink tbeir 
inteiiention is necessiry tbej can’t do bettei than tij to enlarge'tbis concern, tbougb, 
in, mv opinion, it will be far bettei foi Goiernment to leave matters alone witb simply 
an export duty on tbe lan bides oi, if they so desne, a subsidy of so much per foot on 
leatbei expoited to countries outside tbe United Kingdom Tbe manufacture of box- 
sides bas come to stay and, I am confident, will soon assume big proportion I myself 
bare o-ot in liand a scheme foi starting a big cbiome tannery in Calcutta after tbe war, 
wbicb'^will, I hope, afford a satisfacton solution to tbe pioblem of dealing mtb these 
raw bides and of eliminating Geinian influence from tbis maiket in Calcutta 

I am not able to undeistmd question 14, but if it means that Government should 
not assist am enter pi ise abicb aould compete mtb an established import trade of 
sufficientL large dimensions to baae created abat is called a “ vested interest,” 
I should say that tbeie should be no such squeamisbness, however big tbe import trade, 
the home manufacturer must leceivc all tbe weight of Government help and protection 
and the impoitei mu=t be regaided more oi less as a necessary nuisance to be got rid 
or at the earliest possible oppoitunity 

I ba^e little cxpeiience of Government expeits assisting industrial enteipiise with 
tbeir leseaicbes I have bcaid my fiiends engaged in mining and ogiicultuie say they 
get good guidance and help fiom repoids of Geological surreys and Agiicultural 
bulletins , though mj own oiiinion is that these leports at least tbe few that I have 
gone tbiough, do not concern themselves much mtb tbe economic or business side 
My onn opinion of Goreinment expert advice is,, that it is much too frigid and dis- 
interested to be of any piactical value A piofessor in a Government college, with a 
comfortable income and no inducement or encouragement to private practice, bas 
geneially no incentive to undertake researches baring an industrial value Higher 
scientific education, at least in tins countrj , must have a laige dose of the industrial 
side to it and piofessois must be encouraged to take up piivate practice, cbaiging 
fees for tbe woik they do If, for some leason such levying of fees is considered 
undesirable, a piofessor’s oi an expert’s rroik must be judged in accoi dance with tbe 
amount of help be bas given to industries be can reasonably be expected to assist 
There must be some such inducement, otbeiwise I am afraid Goveinment expert advice 
will not bare much practical value 

I do not believe in demonstiation factoiies vliere socalled improved methods can 
b' demonstrated, necessarily on a small scale Everrbody engaged in practical manu- 
fa'-turing processes Lnorrs that there is a woild of diffeience between' demonstration 
expel ments on a small scale, with materials used in pounds or ounces, and processes 
in i taclon where the same class of materials bas to be bandied in tons, tbe pioneer 
facfone-> cm very rrell be used foi these demonstiation purposes, or where circumstances 
so rvarraut, an existing factoiy can be used for tbe purpose of showing to parties inteiested 
tbe value of these impror cd processes 

Ho amount of reseaicb in foreign countries, under different conditions, wil] be 
of mueb use to India Researches connected vitb Indian problems must be conducted 
in this eonnti'y alone And tbe best method of stimulating these reseaicbes is to get 
tbe vei> best scientific men to oui colleges on veij good pay and allov and encourage 
them to take np private woik charging fees foi such woik A professor, working like 
this, Avill necessarily have to employ bis advanced students on tbe major portion of 
snob reseaicb noik with two advantages Fuat, Indian problems will be studied under 
Indiin conditions, secondly, very soon, there mil spiing up a large volume of indigenous 
talent to cope with such indnstrial work 

Jiiot at piesent, we need not bother ourselves irith such surveys To those that are 
inteiested (and it is only these people who mil lead tbe survey reports), there is any 
amount of inf oi matron buried in monographs and similar Government publications 
An industrial survey just now will be a costlj luxury which we can very well afford 
to be n itbout at least for tbe present 

I have seen a few exhibitions, but these are yet places of recreation rather than of 
busiMss Veiy few wlmlesale traders go to exhibitions with a view to transact business 

Exhibitions, organised on a grand scale, must be held in- important places in 
India, say every three years, and attempts must be made to make these media for 
developing trade The organisers of an exhibition send out prospectuses, circulars 
and notices and what not to all producers in tbe country and no effort is made to 
attract probable wholesale buyers of the products concerned Exhibitors generally 
go away lighter in purse and a gold or silver medal is but a noor consolation for all 
tbe time and energy spent 
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Trade representatives representing purely Indian interests must be appointed not Trade xepxeBenta- 
only in Great Britain and the Colonies but also in all tbe important countries of tbe world 
These trade representatives must be special business men and the nature of the business 
they are specially conversant vith, must determine the countiy where they aie to be 
appointed and vice versa It must be their duty to collect all information likely to be 
-of use to exporters or importers, and such information must be made available to parties 
through the medium of an official trade journal or otherwise In addition to these 
trade Commissioneis, special Commissioners may be appointed from time to time I 
^o not think that there is any necessity foi proiincial representatives in India itself 
3Iy views regarding Govemment patronage have already been set forth in a previous 
part cf this paper and I have only to add that there won’t be much harm done if Gov- 
ernment departments are asked to publish lists of the uticles they use and to exhibit 
samples in Government museums 

Such facilities already exist and, with the gradual opening of branches by Presi- Bantmg famliliea 
dency Banks, are sure to increase bj and by If Government can release more of its/ funds 
for the use of these banks, the process is sure to be speeded up Ample facilities, in 
my opmion, now exist for the discounting of shqrt-dated bills on respectable parties, 
nnd quite a large aolume of business is done in these The discount rate is sometimes 
high, but, as I baa e already explained, this can nea er be remedied by a multiplication of 
Btate agencies I do not say there is no room for more banks, for instance a bank for 
helping the small trader v ould be a verj good thing, but these are fields for private 
enterprise and the recent history of Bombaj’' banking cautions us to proceed at a 
steadier though slower pace 

All I vant to mal^e clear is that I am thoroughly opposed to any policy of Gov- 
ernment which will result in diffusion of their funds I want all the available spare 
money of Government concentrated in oui Presidencj Banks, as this is the only way, 
in my view, bj uliich rates of interest can be reduced in this countrj 

Primary education generally makes a labouiei more efficient, and it is only after Txnnmg of labour 
such education that better wages mean better living and more efficient work I have 
had a night school working in the Mysore Tannery, Limited, for some time past in 
uhicb the more grown up of mj workmen get a sort of education In some cases, after 
some time of this schooling, labourers haic stopped drinking, are more regular in 
ntteiidance, more efficient in work and otherwise generally better An industrial school, 
ns such, must be under the control of the Department of Education , for in the Department 
of Industries, more attention, I take it, vill be di\erted to the mere financial aspect 
•of the institution with the result that instruction proper will be starved out, but at 
the same time the curricula for these schools must be drawn up by the Department of 
Industries and, if neccssarj, a sjstem of inspection by the Department of Industries 
•can be introduced and the action of the Director of Education may to some extent be 
guided by the reports of such inspecting officers 

To enable Govemment to take an anti's e part in the promotion of industries in the OiSomt organization 
country I ad'socatc the appointment of an Imperial Director of Industries under whose 
control and supervision the Provincial Directois will have to ■eoik Each Province will 
base its e'en Directors whose duty must be to formulate schemes for the deaelopment 
of particular industries by starting pioneer factories The Provincial Director must 
be responsible for handing over these pioneer factories to private enterprise at the 
jiropei tame These schemes will be examined and ciiticired by the Imperial Director 
who may be authorized to consult any special experts if necessar-s and it is on his 
■sanction that the pioneer factories must be started 

In State-aided concerns the Provincial Director will represent Government in the 
Directorate, if necessary, and he will guard and watch Government interests but 
Government must have no right to demand from him reports as to proceeding of meetings 
and nc must not be asked to divulge information connected with these companies which 
comes to his knowledge in the course of his duties 

I do not advocate the formation of a Board of Industries since no official can now 
afford to ignore public opinion, and at the earlier stages at any rate, it is necessary to 
bave quick and energetic action which is impossible with a Board 

The Imperial Director must be a man of great organizing capacity with a fairly 
broad and comprehensiv’^e knowledge of industrial conditions in general, and, provided 
the proper Imperial head is obtained, I would leave the choice of Provincial Directors 
to him An e«bential qualification must be their s'ympatlietic attitude towards the people 
of this countiy, as on this, to a great extent, depends the success or failure of their 
work I shoulu certainly prefer a business man as a Director of Industries, though I 
must add, no successful man of business will care to accept the appointment and an un- 
-successful man will do more harm than good I therefore do not think it is possible 
to secure a good business man, and we arc left to the choice between an expert and non- 
expert official The only consideration that must guide us in the selection is the general 
industrial 1 nowledge, organizing capacity and the ability to infuse confidence among 
Indians TTothing else counts, though mechanical engineering and chemistry are great 
Helps 
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If Go^eInment start pioneer factories these must invariably be under the control of 
young Indian gi icluates in science oi engineering whose aiipointments must be temporary 
and who must be taught to look upon the enterprise as their futuie vocation in life 
Ei-peit assistance could be secuied by occasional consultation 

A,ft"i setting apart funds foi the department, the Accountant-General must have 
nothing mOie to do with it The Government can employ a Chartered Accountant of 
their on n who n ill frame books for the Department and who will see that jiroper accounts 
are kept and monei is spent in accordance with the wishes of the Go^ernment Ho 
separate audit by the Accountant-General is necessary The Chartered Accountant 
must n ork in close relation with the Imperial Director of Industries under whose control 
he mat be placed 

The above only represent main ideas and details hate to be altered oi filled in 
according to circumstances 

Teohnioal institute' There i-. i laige body of influential opinion in this country which wants the imme- 
diate establishment of a large number of technological institutes m all the chief centres 
to enable young men to receive practical training in technical puisuits But a little 
calm consideration will show that this is putting the cart before the horse In the 
case of the industry I am connected with I know quite a large number of young men who 
have had training in some of the best institutes in London These people haie all 
passed out with honours and many of them are not now connected with the leather 
industiy simply because they can’t get employment Fust, the factories must be 
created and then the necessity will arise for technically trained men For the nest 
ten iiears, eiery aiailable rupee must be spent in pioneering industries and after this 
it will be time enough to start a technical college where young men, intending to be 
foremen assistants, and managers, can get piopei training But till such factories arise 
it will simply be waste of money foi Goiernmeut (and disappointment for the students) 
to star! institutes with high-sounding names and pretensions where very little practical 
work can be done 

Colleges of Practical training in the art of conducting business rathei than mere grounding in 

Commerce theory and economics should be the aim of these colleges To ensure this result these 

colleges must secuie selling agencies of firms and factories, divide their students in 
batches of any convenient number, say thiee or four and each agency must be in charge 
of one batch One member of the batch will tiaiel out for securing orders, another vill 
look to the accounts of the agency, and a thud will have charge of all the correspondence 
work connected with the particular business In tins way , in addition to the theoretical 
training the boys receive, they will also be practical business men when they come out 
of the college, with the result that they will have no difficulty in securing suitable 
appointments 

Suffffe^tion<! for the development of the leather industry — Compared with the pro- 
duction of raw hides and skins the internal consumption of leather in India is aery 
I’ttle and all attempts to improve the leather industiy which ignoie this essential factor 
aie foredoomed to f iilure 

At present the hides and skin industry of the country can be classified roughly as 
follows — 

(1) Export trade in raw diy hides mainhi from Caloutta and Karachi The majo- 
rity of these hides, befoie the war, went to Hamburg though a fair quantity was shipped 
to America and the -United Kingdom 

(2) Export trade in raw goat skins from Calcutta, Karaclii, Madras and Bombay 
This trade was mainlv with America though otlier countiies like France, Germany, 
Australia and the United Kingdom shared in it 

(3) Export of East India tanned hides from Madras and Bombay 

(4) Export of East India tanned sheep and goat slnns from Madias and Bombay 

Hides and skins are after all by-products and their supply is stiictly dependent on 

the demand foi meat and beef Hence the Indian hides and slans are a necessaiy factor 
to be reckoned with in the world markets and if India won’t' ship them in the law state, 
her customers will have no choice, but to take them in the finished condition If any 
foreign country weie to discriminate against the products of Indian tanneries, by levy'- 
ing a high duty on them, a little bit of firm action on the part of the Government of India 
can easily rectify this and I don’t see any real reason why there should not be a gieat 
and immediate progress towards modem tanneries and leather goods factories in India 
The difficulties are chiefly those “of organization besides the ones connected with training 
of labour and Government must step in at the initial stages with liberal help and 
guidance 

In the ease of dry hides successful attempts have already been made towaids con- 
verting these into finished leathei and already India is .exporting finished chrome 
leather to the extent of nearly a lac and half a month The trade is fast developing and 
if Government wants to hasten the pace, thev might well offer generous assistance in 
any of the ways mentioned under question 5 for any big tannery that might be started 
in Calcutta Bevond this no other Government action is necessary 
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With reference to raw goat sLins I would ad^ocat6 the immediate starting of a 11011- 
equipped Goiernment pioneer factory about Calcutta for the manufacture of glace kids 
The difticulties here are only those connected with training of laboui But it would onh 
be a verj modest estimate if I were to put down at foui lakhs of rupees the probable 
loss that would arise to any concern from this souice with such a loss immediateij ahead 
no prnate companji can be expected to lenture on the field 

Recently, I believe, the Government of India and the Home Government have been 
approached bj interested parties with proposals to induce tanners in Madras and Bombay 
to increase their output of tanned hides for export to the United Kingdom These 
leathers are now being used laigely for military purposes, but in normal times it has 
often been the experience that an increase of supplj simplj spelled ruin to the Indian 
tmnei bn account of the glut and fall in price which such an increase caused in the 
London market 

I would theiefore suggest immediate experiments to be started in the Madras Tan- 
ning School to retain and finish these leathers in the same way as thej' are done in 
England With these finished products, such as waxed kips, semichrome bag and port- 
manteau leathers on hand, it would be quite possible not onlj to widen the present market 
in the United Kingdom but also to tap new maikets in other countiies 

Similar experiments ought to be undertaken in the case of skins also with a aiew 
to finishing these into Dongola, roans, and Skiver leathers 

Eurther, another pioneer factorj in Calcutta or Bombay must immediatelj be staited 
with a lieu to making picking-bands and lace-leatheis, as also belting and roller leathers 
A-t present the Indian consumption of thc«e mill leatlicis is quite big enough to keep two 
oi time laige tanneiies going and once the initial difficulties are removed, leathers of 
the same quality as that of those now imported, can be easily turned out, in fair quantities 
at much cheaper prices 


APPiaDIX I 

GOVERNMENT AND GLAZED KID TRADE 
(From the Loather World of the 14th December 1916 ) 

Dead Sie, 

In your leading article of December 7th you suggest that the Government should 
give increased facilities for the importation of raw goat skins ^ 

We English glace kid manufacturers have been endeavouring to obtain some assist- 
ance of this description from the Government for the past twelve months, but our eftorts 
have been in vain, and we have now concluded that it is hopeless to try and get any 
depaitment to give any encouragement to home manufactureis Tlie last reply we 
received on this subject from the Board of Trade speaks for itself It was — 

■“ The imports of skins into this country are quite normal, although the exports 
are excessive If America can pay these high prices, England can do so also It is up 
to the English manufacturer to pay more than the American, and he can then secure 
the skins ” 

Apart from the official opinion expressed in this reply, the statements as to impoids 
are verj^ fallacious The majority of raw skins figuring in oui imports aie only tran- 
shipped here English manufacturers could not purchase these skins at all, as they are 
not for sale here The only service they do to this country is to swell the misleading 
Board of Tiade returns, by appearing first as imports, then as exports, and again uhen 
manufactured, plus cost of manufacture, freights and profits to the foreigner, as imports 
thus a parcel of skins of the value of £10,000 would appear in our trade returns as, 
say , 105,000 out of which England has gained no benefit, in fact, has lost valuable ship- 
ping space 

Probably 75 per cent of the skins from which ghee kids are made is the produce of 
the British Empire, and although the cost of upholding that Empire falls mainly upon 
us here in England, we can have no prior claim to obtain the raw materials produced in 
our Empire, and uigently wanted here in England for the clothing of our people 

We have not asked that anything should be done that would penalize the producer 
We quite agree that he should obtain a fair market value for his goods, but we do ask 
that the control of the law hide and skin trade should be taken out of the hands of the 
German dealeis, who nou,e%en, as before the uar, control the collection and distribution 
throughout the woild On this point I last week attended at an interview at the India 
Office The view of the official with whom we had the interview was that their duty was 
to see that the natiie obtained the best price possible for his goods, irrespective of whom 
the buyer was We pointed out that our belief uas that the native did not obtain much 
of the increased price It chiefly went to the dealers, who were Germans, or of German 
origin The reply was that he was afraid it was so, but he could not see what could be 
done It IS evidently quite useless to expect anything to be done by the Government, 
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and manufacturers liere Lave now .quite realized that tLej must depend entirely upon 
tbeir ovn ellorts, not only to obtain ran mateiials, but to overcome difficulties that are- 
dailj occurring, caused by official mismanagement 

On the same day that I received the Board of Trade’s leply to the raw goat question;, 
a cinular letter was received sajing that the Government were greatly concerned about 
the increased imports of glace hid, and asking what increase of output we could do, 
providing labour was found 

Tile present position is such that within a very shoit time the English glace hid 
manufacture! v ill have to considei the curtailment of output — ^not the increase 

At the piesent time, shins are almost unobtainable, puces aie at heights previously 
never dreamt of, and 3et the supply of shins in our possession is normal Erance is 
more careful to maintain her manufactureis All Erench Colonial shins, of which there 
are large quantities, are entirely reserved foi Eiench factories 

Boot manufacturers may be interested to hnow that the price of glace hid today, 
high as it is, does not represent the cost, based upon todiy’s price of raw shins The 
cost of leather finished from shins purchased todaj will be considerably above the selling 
price of glace hid I have before me a quotation for Szechuan (China) goats, which 
will cost 3 shillings per foot in the hair Amritsar shins, normal price 2-icl per slan 
are quoted 83d todaj It must also be remembered that skins pin chased now are not 
received until three to four months aftei wards, so that goods purchased now are not 
available for sale as leather until about six months hence Even when purchases have 
been made, difficulties are found in obtaining freights, preference heing given to cargo for 
transhipment to America The following is an extract from a letter I received lecently 
from a shin merchant — 

“ S S Umaria called in yesterday at this port (Madras) We had 25 bales leady 
against your older, but the steamship agents said today that they will 

allow only thirty bales for us for shipment to American ports, owing to the limited space 
available in the steamer for cargo other than Government one Further they are 
allowing onlj Ameiican cargo, and not London or Marseilles ” 

Surelj we English manufacturers should be entitled as a light to have first claim 
on anj available shipping space for goods urgentlj^ required in England, produced in 
our Empire, and earned in ships under the British flag And yet the shipping company 
is allowed to decline to carry goods for use in England, but offer to carry the same 
goods to England, conditional upon them being transhipped to America 

I' very discouragement has been given to English leather manufactureis to produce- 
leather here, and the surprise is that the quantity' produced is as large ns it is 

Tours faithfully, 

BcRMOJOlSEr, A P PHESTON, 

11th December 1916 Managing Director, George Wicheloio, I/miited 


OnAn Evidence, 14air Eebuuaht 1917 

Mr C E Low — Q Where did you obtain experience of this piocess from? — A, 
From the School of Arts, Madras 

Q What education’ll qualifications have jou ? — A I hare taken the MA Degree- 
in the Madias University 

<2 Did jou go straight from there P — 4 I was in the Law College when the School 
of Arts was started I applied for a place and ever since have been connected with 
this indiistrj 

Q You were connected vith chrome tanning experiments from the beginning? — A 

Yes 

Q Weio you with the chrome tanning experiments until they were close^ down? — 
4 I left the place just a year before it was closed and came down to Mysore and 
started this eompanj'- 

Q Up to the time vou were with the experimental chrome tannery in Madras, had 
technical success been gamed in the process? — 4 Considerable technical success had 
been gained We were manufacturing mainly there the coarser kind of leather 

Q But you veie still losing monej on the experiments ^ — A We had arrived at a 
stage u hen vv e were beginning to make profits 

Q What vear was that? — 4 About April 1909 the company was started We 
only began working here in October 1909 

Q Wlien you left the experimental chrome tannerj where did you go then? — 
4 I started this Mysore Tannery here 

Q Could you make profit on the Icathei or on the manufactured article? — A^ 
On the leather On the manufactured article my experience has been a losing one 

P Where did you get jour capital fiom”— 4 From my friends in Bangalore 
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Q You raised, you say, a capital of a lakli*’ — A Yes 

Q You afterwaids had to raise moie money? — A Yes, and then I found it veiy 
difficult 

Q Was the furthei monej lequiied foi capital extension or foi uorLing capital'’ — 
A Paitly foi working capital but mostlj foi extensions 

Q Did you ask foi any assistance from any hank foi uoiking capital^ — A Yes, 
from the Bank of Madras, and they gaie me assistance readilj enough 
Q On what secuiity'’ — A On the seem it j of mj’’ stock-in-trade 
Q Did >ou get anjbodj’s recommendation as to the soundness of join concern P — A 
No, I went and saw the Bank Manager straight, Sii W B Hunter I explained to 
him my position, took him to the tannei’v , and ill that I can say is that I did not find 
any difficnltj in getting the assistance fiom him 

Q Did he leqniie '\ou to hypothecate voiir stock P — 4 Yes 
Q tYas am other security leqiuied? — 4 No 
Q You did not get two names P — 4 No 

Hon’hJc Su Faziilhlioy Ciirmahhoi/ — Q You must have giien possession of the 
goods P — 4 The goods are in mj possession, but they ucie supposed to be in the 
bank’s possession 

Q Then it is the goods and the signatuie, that would be two secuiitiesP — ^4 There 
IS no signatine at all Theie is the inoitgage deed the mortgage efiected by 
tuo Directois of the Taiineiy The Directors had nothing to do in their 
personal capacitj The bank can adiance money under the Presidency Act on goods 
The Bank Acf' allows it I am sorrv I have not brought the Act That Act clearly allows 
it ' 

That IS not my experience 

Hon’hle Sir R N Mooldjee — Q This gentleman (pointing to Hon’ble Sir Pazul- 
bboj) IS Chaiinian of a Presidenci BankP — 4 In the Act it is said “ against goods ” 
but the goods need not be in the possession of the bank Two other signatures aie 
not necessary The bank can idvance inone-v on goods under the Act, provided the 
goods are marketable 

Q When joii got the monej was the lalue of the goods more than the loan? — 4 
The goods were more than the amount of the loan 

Mr C E Low — Q Is this aiiangemeut still going onP — 4 Yes Eveij month I 
send, a list of the stock I have As manager I am not lesponsible for the loan 
Ml A Chattciton — Q You hare an oaeidraft with the Bank of MadiasP — 4 

Yes 

Q Dp till some time last yeai the limit was fixed at one lakh and fifty thousand 
lupeesP — 4 Y^es 

Q Last Jiilj I think, or June, owing to various reasons it was desirable to ineiease 
the overdraft and after certain negotiations with the bank, the overdraft has been 
increased to 2\ lakhs Before the new mortgage deed was signed a statement of the 
stock-in -trade of the whole tanner j was submitted to the bank, and that was valued 
at considerably more than 2’ lakhs, that is to say there was considerable cover P — 4 
There was am amount of cmei , a maigin of one lakh 

Q And you hare now a cash ciedit to the extent of 2i lakhs, and that is sufficient 
to enable you to carry on joui business smoothly P — 4 Yes 

Q Recently there was some difiiculty about negotiating jour bills, and the bank 
has gnen jou fuithei accommodation P — 4 They have agreed to giye me furthei 
advance on the security of mj^ goods 

Q What seciiiitj are you tendeiing for this additional amount'’ — 4 I have got 
Orders for the goods I am manufacturing The only dilficultj is that I cannot get 
freights I hare manufactured Es 80,000 yvoitli of leather If I go on like that, till 
such time as we get freight, the bank is prejiaied to adyance us further money to 
purchase imv materials 

Q Then at the present time you are getting eyeij possible assistance P — 4 I 
have no reason to gnimble at the assistance 

Ilart^hle hir R Y Mooleijcc — Q Who introduced you to the bank? — ^4 The 
Honorary Secretary of the Tannery, Mi C S Doraiswami Ayjai, who knows the 
bank 

Q Did youi relations with the bank begin before or after the Mysore Government 
took shales in the tanner yP — 4 Just a little before 

Q Y’ou were making arrangements with the bank before? — 4 Yes 
Q Do you think that the presence of the Mysore Government as participant in 
the venture facilitated your relations with the bank or notP — 4 I cannot exactly say 
At the time I had entered into negotiations with the bank, the bank knew that the 
Mysore Gmeinment was about to assist me, but whether that had any influence with 
them I cannot tell ymii 
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0, At any rate it ■was not insisted upon bj tbe bank as a condition ? — A Certainly 
not 

Q At tbe piesent time you are manufactuiing some eighrt' thousand lupees of 
finished leathei pei month ^ — A Yes 

Q Are jou tiading at a profit? — A Yes 
Q And you ha^e been doing so ioi some time? — A Yes 

Q Co -vou sell much of joui leathei in India, or mostlj outside India ? — A At 
one time, I used to, but now I sell all outside India 

Hon’hle Sir FazulbJioy Cnrnmhhoy — Q To whom are you selling — to Goveinment? 
— A Yes, and to piiiate parties also 

Mr C E Lore — Q What class of leather ? — A I am doing only one class of 

leather, black boj.side _ 

Q Those are ±oi boot uppers most!}-'* — A Yes, they are all for boot uppers 

Q AThat classes of hides do you tan , what is usually known as “ Bangaloies ”? — 
A I am buying hides practicallj' all over India 

Q Are JOU pui chasing hides in Calcutta ^ — A Yes 

Q Do you find am opposition from these export houses of German inclinations? 

A The market is not a free market noiy because there are a lot of restrictions on 

these hides, but if the maiket weie free it would be vei-j diflicult to purchase against 
them 

Q Dor what leasoii do thej paj more than a hide is worth — to keep you out? — 
A No, but thev have then factories on such an enormous scale that their working 
expenses aic leiy low and it would pay them to buy_at slightly higliei pnees than we 
Q Thej aie onlj exporters ^ — A Yes, but eventually these hides go into the 
hands of the tanneis at home 

Q But the tanners are a very different interest to these exporters in India, very 
often a hostile interest The tanners in Germany, before the war, weie bound to 
purchase thiough the Hamburg oi Bremen exporters, and the exporter in Calcutta 
was bound to sell to themP — A One aear before the war they made a bandobait like 
that 

Q AYith reference to people who bought for consumption foi manufactuiing 
in this countiy, did they also oppose that too? — ^A People who manufacture in this 
countrj do not go in foi dry hides Dry hides are necessary because they have to stand 
the vo'^age between this countrj and Europe 

Q How long will wetsalted hides keepP — A They will keep quite sound foi a 
month 01 a month and a half 

Q Do you keep stocks for any length of timeP — A It is not necessary to hold 
laigt slocks of raw hides for a long time 

" Q What is your capacity in hides P — A About 260 hides a da-^ 

Q The Mysore Government took shares in the tannerjY — A Yes, for about sixty 
thousand rupees, nearlj' one-third of mj capital, the capital being one lakh and 
seventy four thousand roughly 

Q For what reason did the Mysoie Government take shaiesP Was it at jmur 
request or their suggestion? — A At our request In connection with this tanneiy 
we had to go thiough a lot of Mcissitudes We had a boot factory attached, which 
was losing monej, and in trjing to expand this business I had to go to Government for 
assistance 

Q To what do jou attribute the fact that the boot factory was run at a loss ? — A 
I am in a leij unsuitable place for a boot factory The maiket is in Horthern India, 
and theie is piacticallj no laboui heie I had to tram everj bit of labour required 
for my boot factory, and the high freight between this place and the market contributed 
towards killing the industry 

Q Do you think it is a desirable foim of assistance, Goaernment taking a share 
in the capital P — A Yes 

Q Y’hich do -vou think will be most helpful to you, for the Mysore Government 

to have guaranteed some dividend, say 5 or 6 per cent or to put down this money P 

4 Probably if the dividend had been guaranteed, it would hare been easier to laise 
monei from the public, but I have no practical experience of it I cannot speak with 
much authority 

Q Do the Mysore Government have Directors? — A Yes, thej’^ have two Directors 
Q What action do their Directors take to safeguard the interests of their piinci- 
palsP — A That is the whole pomt Some of the Directors that the Mysore Goveinmeut 
appointed, when important questions came up were afi^id to take the responsibility 
<n their shoulders Thev always said they had to refer to the Government theiefoie 
I say, when Government take shares and appoint Directors, these must be given a free 
hand otherwise no business could possibly go on, and business cannot wait because 
these Directors have to refer to Government 
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Q Do jou tliink the contiol of the pohcj, inteifenng witli, the policy of a concern 
from inside, 1 = iiccess'ir}', or is it sulhcient for Go%einnient to know what is being done 
in the business, in the matter of accounts securing pioper audits — A In the case of 
a concern like nunc, I uould certaiiilj Icnc them uith tlie tiio Directors they have 
and to that ovteiit thej cm influence the polic> of the company The}^ are in th 
same boat as the other directors 

Q If there aie two directors out of siv, saj, they must refer things to Govern- 
nicnt Hie otliei diiectors can outvote them suiel 3 f — 4 Yes, it is onl 3 a theoretical 
consideiation, as Government aie so powerful that people think t\vent 3 ’' times before 
tlnv mil counter to the wishes of Government Wo like to cam them with us if we 
possibh can 

Q You say, “ Quite lecenth’ the Government of Mysore has appointed a man 
tiained under a Chaitered Accountant to audit the accounts of the companies in which 
Government have an interest, but even tins aiiangeinent (though far in advance of 
their oiiginal one) is not ideal, since the meticulous control of the Accountant-General 
and Ills lu'cs come in and fieeze out an 3 common sense method of conducting an 
audit ” I -upposc the Govcinment rules are much the same as the Civil Account 
Code in British India” — 4 These Civil Account Codes in force in Government ofiices 
are not suitable for conducting audits of cominercia! concerns 

Q If Government wisli to audit commercial accounts it should be done puiely 
bv Cliaiteied Vccnuntints” — 4 Yes, and not bv 103 man connected with a Government 
office 

Q Do vou think that such audit would command the confidence of the commercial 
public” — -1 Consideiing (hat creres of rupees aie invested in commercial concerns 
which are audited bv Chaitered Accountants onlv , I should think that an audit 
In Chartered Accountants sliould command confidence 

Q A'ou snv that vou would not on anv account (inplov European experts for there 
pioneer fictniics, where it is neccssan to consult them You sav vour reason is that 
the European expeil's diflicuUics are picctsclv vouis, and because vou can get ex- 
pel n tire in other rouatncs which will bnnsr ton up to the «nme stand ird Have you 
ever had a European expert out here with ton 01 fifteen years ex])pricnco in box sides” 

■ — 1 I cannot sav about their pi'cvious expciience, but I know a lot of Europeans in the 
leathei iiianul icture who have come out hero and aic doing box sides foi piivate people, 
and presumablv ihc pr ople win selected them knew all about their antecedonts because 
thev get Hr 111 out especiallv for this puipose 

0 loll think that (he best foiin of training to enible Tndnn industries to stand on 
their own leg-, is the pioneer facton ” — -1 Yes I sltongly think so 

Q The f'peiicnie of pioneer factories is that they take a good long time and 
malt i certain in inhoi of mistakes before thev attain tlieir cud, although I don’t 
undervalue the inistakc', as thev have (heir uses” — 4 But you cannot have the millen- 
lutn in a day 

0 Could not the process tie shortened a bit, if vou can get hold of a decent 
exprit f-oiii anv other countiy wlicic thev knew these things” — 1 If vou can point to 
any eas^-' where an expert has come out hcio and started an industrv quickly 

0 What about the Tata steel industrv ” — 1 I don’t know much about it, but 
they liavp talon a prettv long time 

‘><r D 7 Trta — Q What do vou mean bv n “ long time ”” — .1 Vhout ton yeais 
0 Tour 01 five vcais wcie onlv ennsti action years, und after tliat the thing began 
to pav ” — i You were emplrving the s^me experts all the time” You did not change 
experts for other experts” 

Q Gur Consulting Engineer has been the snine right through I think foi estab- 
lishing a new industry, the presence of the superior expert is absolutelv necessary — 4 
You <an have a Consulting Expert in some foioign country, hut my contention i« 
that the fai torv vru start must be under Indian control, ns we can only learn fiom our 
ovn mistakes, and that is the onlv solid foundation 

Mr C E Loir — Q But you would not propose to start a thing like a big steel works 
on those Ifftes” — I You mean establishing pure steel works” Cortainlv not 

Q Then you would sub-jcct it to some piacticnl financial limit within which Goy- 
cinmeiit would he justified in spending money and making mistakes” — A But I would 
do alhthe preliminary woik for staiting a steel factory on a large scale 

.Sir D J Tata — Q The iron industrv was done by cxpeits who come out from 
Euiopp and it is only now wo nic beginning to do without their assistance In all 
the Cotton mills you have to have the European from Lancashiie to supervise the 
operations? — 1 I'don’t think it is necessary to do so If it is, it does not reflect 
much ciedit on the wav tint the Bombay cotton mills arc conducted Mv contention 
is thaf if you wish to tram Indians to ho captains of industry, you can do it much better 
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by staitmg factories rithci than bj inipoiliiig fvpcite It ]ias taken a long time for 
lou to ti iin Indians in the tolton lactones \oii ran consult experts, but I Tiould not 
put an exiiert m charge 

il/r G B Laiv — Q You are not in fmoui of a procincial Hoard of Industries? — 
A Hot at least to slut with 

Q Hot cacii an Adai'-on Hoaid?’ — .1 Hot to stait 111111, that can come later on 
<2 You don’t thuik ui Adiisoij Jioaid of Industiies iiould bo laluable when 
thoio m a (picsfion of looking it the linsine-s n ituic of a proposition put up to sco 
uhotliei it IS i tiling that GoiLinnient sliould lielp oi not? — 1 mow is that the 

deh,r that is mioiied bj an Adiisoij JJoaid iioiild more than couaierbahneo tho 
adiautagf that tho ci cation of such a Bond iimild gne us 

G You line seen sonicthiiig of the luuking of an Iiidustiiil Jfcpaitinont under a 
Diu’ctoi of Industiies Is not the delai Mipoi jiiijiobed by the (oiitiol of the local 
Goierninent? — d That delay is aluays umiioidible eieii if you haie an Advisory 
Board * 

Uon’blc Sir li Y 3loolcijet — Q Be -^oii piefei an Indi in to be Diiectoi of 
IndustiKs, oi a I'liiopiin lure , do you ha\< iin disliiiction .is ^ou hue in the c iso 
ot the cxpeit-' — J I hluiuld ccitanih" pielei an Indian, if you can gel a propel man 
G IJioii if sou ciiiuot git in Indian con uould base an Luiopean*’ — A Yes, if 
you qO 111 foi an exjieit I uould not set ain limitation to his nation ilih 

l/i C L Lou — Q You sn \ou “ --Iiould (cilauih juefei .i busme-s man as a 
Diiector of Industiies ” ind \ou tike the position tint it uould be impossible to get 
a good business man ind ami ,iie “left to Die dioice betuceii an oxjicit and i non- 
expeit oflici il ” I\ h it do ion mean'’ — 1 Wint I had in iiiiiid is this I nould sjy 
a non-o\pfit is a t'niliin, a min uho had expeiieiite in idministration uoik only 

Q An oflicnl, Init the qiustioii is is bctucen in exjicrt ofliiial and i non-expeit 
oflunil’’ — 1 cs Ha onla objoitiou to the employinent of a businecc man is Ihvt aou 
c innot git him If aou ( in g<i him he is niiii h bettei If aou i in gel i person with 
a luge public spiiif uho umild be aMlInig to tike up tho position of Diiectoi of In- 
dustries for foul OI fiac acais, that uould be ideal 

Q You s la aou ‘ adaoi itc the .ippointment of an Tmpoinl Biiectoi of Industries 
undei uliose contiol ind supeiaisuin tin I’loaiiunl Dircrtors uill Inao to aiork” 
lYluie docs the loe.il Goaoinmeni come in, aahcii a on saa “ eontiol and supenisioii — 
A All that I u.int is Dial thorp must be no lopsidedness The Diiector of one proainco 
m la Iw deiling with picilihms iheada engaging the attention of anothei proainco 

Q IVilh icforoncc to llicse .Stalo tc'chnual seliolais, Die difficulty is that thca don’t 
get pncticil cxpciiencc in factones? — 4 Yes 

Q IIn~i you «ccn my thing of Uiese .State scliolais '^ — A I hnae seen a great many 
caniieeted uitli ma iiiduslia 

Q What is aoiii opinion about Die detects of tlicii tiaining? — .1 Theic is only 
one man as ho has had such tiaiiung ind is doing aoiy a\ell All (he lest are more or 
losg failiiies 

Q Do aou Dunk that if a on could get facton tinning, plus a coitain amount of 
tecJinical tniinng, it is uoiDi aahile sending State tiehnieal scholars home*’ — A I am 
afraid I am not ible to make inaself undoistood Supposing aou send students who 
go and get tiained and come here, uheic is Die scope for their employment® 

(J 1 on mean that industries must precede tochnienl tiaining ? — A Yes 
Q You have got i cert iin number of industiies actually aioiking, a coitam amount 
of leiDier, a good deal of textile Siijiposuig (loaoniment saa, “ Wo arant to build up 
a ceitain lead of Indian expeits in these tilings hou are are to set about it ”P — A 
They can do it a eiy easila in this country 

Q Do you think tint the difficulty of getting f.acton tiaining in Euiope or 
Anieiica is n seiioiis olistacle® — 4 That docs not count, at all Supposing uc aaanted 
a textile expert in Dus couiitn, ihoic aic ina* iiiimhoi of cotton factones in India 

Q Hoar could Goaeinment help inoii to get actual fnctora truiung in this country, 
along with tho necessaiy tlieoietical tnining'® — A If thcie aie factones fiom oduch 
Government are making any puichases, thea can make it a condition of their puichases 
that theie must be a training foi a ceitaiii nunibei of apprentices every' year 

Q Otherwise you think tint people aaoulcl be unonlling to admit students ? — A 
Generilly' Theie aie exceptions uho aie not so nnarilling, but geneially they are 
unwilling to let in probable competitoi-s to come and leain the uork 

Q Supposing Goaernment go on with Dm idea of these technical scholarships Do 
yon think they should insist upon a nnn going on uath his training for another year, say, 
in India, in a factory^ — A I avoiild put the training in India first, and then send him 
to foreign countries Then he uill at least know what to learn 
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Q 'i’liat •would piactically mean also tliat no man would be gnen a State tecbnical 
scliolaibhip until be bad a ceit-ain amount of experience because no man can go into 
a factoiy without some expeiience^ — J. I uould go further and sa} that the man must 
be made to leain all that it is possible to leain in India ind then be sent to foieign 
cou) tuts 

Q Uo jou think laboui foi tanneiies is moie easj to come bj in the South of 
India than aiound Calcutta P — A Theie is veiy little to choose between the two places 
In eAeis place 3 on haae to tram the laboui 

O Y'ou have a low ciste population in Southern India vho leadil-^ take up a lot 
of the tanning opeiatioii ";® — 4 Now machinery for tanning has been piovided to such 
a stage that almost every operation can be done by machmeiy 

Q You want a lot of coolie laboui foi handling and washing the hides P — A Yes, 
that you can get aiound Calcutta quite easil}' 

Sir D J Tata — Q We learned in some places that even in tanneiies Biahmins 
aie ready to go and -woik, is thaj 30U1 expeiience toot* — 4 L Yes, I base no trouble about 
labour I am a Biahmin m3’Self and have plenty of Brahmins undei me In my 
boot factory eieiy man who was voiking a machine u is a Biahmin They will do any 
amount of dirty work 

Ml A Cliatteiton — Q You ha've had experience of the hide and leather trade in 
Calcutta^ — A Yes, I hare faiily good expeiience 

Q You belong to a him of -which you are Wanaging Diiectoi in Calcutta ^ — A Yes 
Q And your him is managing agent foi the Beihampui tannery P — 4 . Yes 
Q Is that tannery luii on the smie lines as the Mysoie tannery ? — 4 . Yes 
Q And it IS giadually^ dei eloping P — 4 . A'cs, only that it has not the disadiautage 
that the ilA'soie Tannery vas labouiing undei at the start 

Q So that you have got considerable knowledge of -what is going on in Bengal 
and th( Noith- Western Pioiinces in legird to the leather tiade^ — 4 Yes 

Q Do you think it is practicable to start a tinneii in Bengal 01 elseuheie to deal 
Vilh pi ictically the whole of the output of dry hides md -wet-salted hides that aie now 
exported in lav condition^ — /I It is quite practicable, provided the capitil is foith- 
coniing Theie ve would have the difficulty 

'J Have y'ou got an-y ideas on the subyect of laising this capital ^ — A To raise 
the capital yust non b-y pm ate means vould be almost impossible, because foi all the 
uoik ne have done uyi to non -we ha-ve no tangible lesults to show in the way of big 
piofits All that ne liaac done is to luu foi the last seien years and hare got our 
capital intact Although yvo know that the thing is very profitable, we cannot convince 
people so that they may’ put money into it It will take two or thiee years moie 

Q Hoyv much will it cost to train unskilled laboui in Calcutta so as to make it fit 
to run a tannery on the same lines as you haae here, supposing you have a tannery 
turning out a couple of thousand hides a day’, what would it cost you to train that 
laboui — A I would put it down at three 01 four lakhs of rupees in the way of spoiled 
leitheis, as against a total capital of 20 lakhs 

Q Supposing a company were floated and it got a certain annual giant from Go\- 
cinment for the purpose of training its laboui, do you think that would facilitate, the 
raising of capital — A It ought to^ but seeing that I am not a financier myself, how 
can I ha-ye an opinion on that^ 

Q Possibly you hare discussed that with people in Bengal P — A Our people say 
that tliev will do so and so, but when the thing is done they generally hold back 

Q Assuming that it is desirable that we should establish on a big scale a tanning 
trade in Bengal is it desirable for Goiernment to start a pioneer facton ? Supposing they’ 
did that, how would that affect the interests of people like youiselfP — 4 . I would 
strongly protest against it, unless I had a good finger in that pie ITy’ position is 
perfectly’ fur We haye spent all these seien years, have done a lot of work, undergone 
losses, before we built up a market in foreign countries in this class of leather, and 
now for Goiernment to say’ they are going to pioneer the industry is not fan 

Q Accepting that position, and also on the assumption that it is necessary to take 
immediate steps to develop the tanning industiy, what would you lequiie from Gov- 
ernment to enable you to make rapid and large deielopment in the business that you 
have already’ stalled P — A Let them plank down the money foi this pioneer factoiy 
and I will run it successfully foi three or four years I would guarantee to conyert 
it into a “ Limited ” Company 

Q What about the interests of the tanneries that aie not directly connected with 
your tannery’? — A I will ]oin them all with me 

Sv D J Tata — Q You want to create a Trust? — A Yes 

Mr C E Low — Q You would offer shares in the Company to all existing tan- 
neiics? — A We will form ourselyes into a sort of Association and work this concern 
I am not m a hurry to stait that tannery I will allow things to go on, but in three 01 
four yeais I will make people in Bengal realise that the leather industry is very 
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impoitaal and profilable indeed Tlie concern I lia'to started in Berliampnr has such a. 
bad name already that it will take tliiee or tour jcars to icstore it to favour I 
contend that it is unfair of Government to start public concerns and 10b us of the 
fruits of 0111 1 iboiirs, bee uise it comes to that and nothing else 

Hon'hlc Sir Faziilhhoy Cnrnmhhoy — Q Have vou got Bengalis training in that 
factor}^ ? — d ^ OS 

Mr C E Lou — Q In Bcutei’s telegrams reicntl} there was a proposal from «omc 
Biitish m uuifactuiers to start a tanning concern 111 Cilcutta?— --I Let them start, 
but I don’t want Goveinmcnt to go out of its w iv ami stait Tf Guvernment were to 
come and stait, it will go vei} liaid with all ol us 

Ml A Chattcrlon — Q But m stalling a 1 iniien in Btugil onl} a ceitain jiortion 
of th ' initeiial av ulable in Bengal will be suitable for manufacturing chrome leather*’ — 
A good poition of it would 

Q AVlnt would >ou do with the unsuitable law matoriil^ — A That would be 
niacic into baik tanned leithei » 

Q AVlieie do vou get vour suppiv of i inning matciials from? — -4 There arc a 
let ot tannmir materials m Bengal 

Q Have 3011 anv evpeiitnce in using Mangrove bark ’’ — 1 Ifo 

anticipate theio would be 110 iccliiiical difficullv 111 getting the materials 
OP i siflidcnt scale to caii^ on baik tanning as well as clntime tanning** — 1 2vo, 
there would 1 0 no rliflicultv at all 

0 A.iid similailv 111 regird lo skins ** — 4 Yes Tlicic would be lo=s difficulty, 
but tlie oiilv (lung is that tliev ought to be on a Ic's big scale fmamiallv 

1^ Assuming that wo < luiiot wait until vou bivc cstablislied the icpuiation of the 
Beilninpii’ Tannciv, i>o as to command capital ficolv for the development of the 
tanning industiv , and is-unung that Govoinment is mlhng lo render assistance to vou 
and lo in> otliei established concern in Boiigil, vou hive suggested that vou might foim 
a 'liust 01 (ombiiie of existing tannciies Assume that tint is not pnetieahle, that the 
otlie'i people do net agree, ran vou suggest anv foiin in which Goreinineiit should offei 
assistance dofinitelv, so that anv existiiur tanneries miv avail lliemselves of it provided 
iJiev have the loquisitc technical skill P — 1 Give them more nionev for vrorking capital 
Q IVouliI jou have it in the loim of a loin, oi a gmiantco of Goveinmcnt interest 
oil cipital fci a short time** — A I would linvc it in the fom of a loan 
Q You want a loan to piuchaso plant p — A Yes, block account 
Q And vour block account would belong to Governmoni? — i 'Jo the extent that 
thev have advanced monov on it 

<2 Supposing that Goveinmenl arc willing lo put n consideiablc sum of monov into 
this taniuiig business, would vou consider it dosiralile tliat Government should render 
such issistante to a number ot conterns if iliev applied for it, and if ibev weie able 
to satisfv the rofiuiiciuents of Goveinmcnt in legard to llicir rapacitv for dealing with 
the matter** — A I have no ob]cftion to Government helping anv number of coneenis, 
but it would be better if thev eoncentraled their lielp on one concern in Calcutta 

Q You think tlieio would be no difficult3, no disadvantage in Govornmont londenng 
assistance, sav, to vour conccin, lo the Bengal National Tannerv, ole , assuming always 
that tbe3 satisfied tlie other loquiiements that would be laid down ** — A I would have 
no objection 

Q If Government aclvaucod a sufficient amount of money to provide for the csfib- 
lishment of these tanneiies working on a large scale, how would vou get the necessary 
working capital** — A lYe would have to get a small poition ouiselves and aii.ino'e for 
the balance with the banks 

Q If Goveinment wore willing to do this supposing Government was vvillin"' 
to give vou five Lakhs to dorelop vour tanneij in Cnlcutla , would it bo possible for you 
to raise anv considerable sum of money yourself ** — 1 I could raise another one lakh or 
two lakhs 

Q And vou would be willing to let tlie Government hold a mortgage over the whole 
concern ** — 4 Ovei the hnildma’ and plant, leaving m3 stocks 

Q If Goyemment were prepared to do this sort of thing, Govornmont would have 
to exercise some sort of control or supervision over the working of the tannery The 
question now is what kind of supervision would he olfcctive both in the interests of the 
tanner3 A^eli and in the interests of Govemment to see that the money they have 
advanced is not squandered or lost ** — A A searching audit by chartered accountant? 
and Government would have a voice in the directorship 

Q Would it be advisable that Government should have a competent expert in 
their employ to sit on the Board of Directors and watch the operations? — 4 What do 
you mean by an expert** A director, not a business man, is all right, because there 
IS no difficult! in the manufacture of leather at all 
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Q You spoke of laboui in Calcutta uliicli is a veiy important question Is this 
labour of tbe same class as the chuckles in Madras ^ — A Yes, of tbe same class They 
belong- to the chamar class in Calcutta Eut in the case of a factory working with 
machinery, caste people would come in easily All my machine workers are hhadralogs 
I have 60 men, of whom 45 are hhadralogs 

Q Recently, in Bangalore you started a small school for the training of workmen, 
and ■^011 put up a special building outside the existing tanneij' What was the object 
of this*^ What sort of education is being given in this school? — A A little bit of 
religious and primaiy education 

Q What IS the object of that? — A That takes them away from drink and other 
vices 

Q Have you got a guru in charge? — A A man who has considerable influence over 
them 

Q Who attends this school P Is it the Chuckleis? — A All mv workmen, — those 
wno are uneducated 

Q Are aou gumg them a general education in reading, writing and arithmetic? — 
’A Yes 

Q And you want to have this school undei the supervision of the Education Depart- 
ment because it is dealing with general education P — A Yes 

Q You are not giving them any technical education in the school? — A Hot technical 
trhpj get that in my factory 

Q You are not giving them lectures in chemistry? — A No 

Q What pioportion of the employees in the tannery attend this school? — A The 
whole of my tannery staff except the Brahmins 

Dr E Hoplinson — Q In what year did the My'soie Tannery start P — A In 1909 
Q What IS the capital? — A One lakh and about 64 or 70 thousand 
Q Of “that capital the Mysore Government found one-third? — A Yes 
Q It IS all in the form of ordinary shares? — A Yes 

Q You have paid no dividends as yet? — A No, I paid 6 per cent in 1910, 3 per cent 
in 1911, 5 per cent in 1912, 5 per cent in 1913, 3 per cent in 1914, ml in 1915 

Q Wliat is the reason of the falling off in profltsP — A It is generally due to my 
Tioot factory uhich has been losing 

Q When did you start the boot factory ? — A It was started along with the tannery 
nl the same time 

Q Why does the boot facton not pay? — A I have explained that, I am far from 
-the market 

Q And j'ou can non borrow from the bank on the security of stocks to the extent 
■of 2k lakhs P — Yes, and now even to the extent of 3k lakhs 

Q So that, roughly speaking, about three-quarters of your capital is provided by 
-the bankP — A Yes, but that capital is very floating, only when purchasing my hides 
If I want to clear oft the bank today I can do it by selling off my stock, and there 
us no difficulty in selling my stock 

Q Are there any transactions in your shares? — A No 

Q Is it unusual for there to be any^P — A There are not many here , generally we 
do not indulge in share transactions in the South of India, there being no recognised 
share market 

Q With leference to Berhampur, when was that started? — A I had something to 
do with Berhampur only from last year It was started practically one year before the 
My'sore Tannery, 1908 

Hon’hlc Sir 11 N Mookerjee — Q Not by you P — A No 

Dr E Hoplmson — Q What was the capital P — A It uas practically^ a proprietary 
concern belonging to the Maharaja of Cossimbazaar The building had been built and 
some of the machinery had been imported About Rs 80,000 had been sunk in the 
"business 

Q And it now belongs to whomP — A Now it is a “ Limited ” Company with a 
qiaid-up capital of one lakh and thirty thousand rupees 

Q Did that capital of one lakh and thirty thousand represent the real value of the 
concern P — A Yes, of the plant and machinery, less about ten or fifteen thousand for 
working capital I have borrowed money also 

Q The capital was not “ watered ” at allP — A I don’t understand, please explain 
(On this word being explained to witness, witness replied) No, it was not 
Q In that case had you any accommodation from the bankP — A Not yet 
'Q But you require it possibly? — I will certainly require it 

Q Is it paying a dividend now? — A This year I made a very decent start It 
■cost me about ten thousand Training labour, in';! dropped ten thousand up to the 
end of July, and by the end of December I had not only made-up the ten thousand, 
■but made an additional profit of ten thousand 
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Q mj do jou say it cost jou ten tliousaiid A Tlie factory was not going It 
nas I mIio set up tlie inacliineij Tlie building was built and the macbinery impoited 

and kept tkere ' Nothing else was done , . i 

Q You A\ere asked to go and stait it?— 4 I uent and fitted up all the macbinery 

and staited work , 

Q Simplj on account of the leputation ■5011 made in connection with the Mysore 

Tanneiy?— 4 ' Yes, that helped me 

Q The output of the M 3 S 0 ie Tannerj you said was 250 hides a daj, uhat is it in 
Beihampui ? — A About 60 01 70 

Q Whit do 30 U expect to go up to ? — A I can go up to 200 hides a day 
Q Hon maii 3 suc]i tmneiies mil it take to deal mth all the hides in India ? — A 
It mil take about 200 01 300 

Q Do jou (onsidei from aoui expeiience that tanneries are better uoiked on a 
veiy large stale ? — A Thej aie much better worked on a vera laige scale, the laigei 


the better 

Q If a on had an output like what jou aie sjieaking about, it would mean a laige 
expoit business in leathei ? — A Ye«, in the leather industry I don’t tliinlv it is possible 
to deaelop the indiistra meiela foi the internal raaiket The counti^ is onW importing 
a couple of cioies of finished leathei products But lealla’’ these one to two croies aie 
pioducts of 150 to 200 diftereiit kinds of tanneries in Europe It is not a sound pro- 
position foi one taiineij to do all the varieties now imported, as that tanneia avould 
fall Eoi instinee, there aie ladies’ shoes imported, men’s boots, mill leathers, harness, 
om tanneiw cannot be started to deal with all these kinds of things Such a tannera’’ 
avould not paa merela bv the multiplication of opeiations, the tanneiv avould be killing 
itself 


Q But India aaants, let us saa, harness Do a on suggest that the sound financial 
piopnsition IS foi India to make harness leather to a laigei extent than it requires for 
its oavn consumption and expoit the surplus, and let ladies’ shoes seaeiely alone ? — A 
Yes that aaas uij expeiience uhen I staited the Mysore Tannery That was one of my 
reasons foi baaing gone so sloaa I staited doing all sorts of leathers aihich could compaie 
aeiv favouiabla mth tlie impoited aiticlo, but I could not manage the busines« 

Q What paiticulai kind of tiade aioiild be most suited for India to take up ? — A 
Box sides, glace kids , because ave haae an abundance of lau mateiials 

Q What aie the tinned hides useful for ? — A Eor lusset and combination chrome, 
etc Ihe lau hides, befoie the aiai, aiould go to Geimanj, md be conaeited into chiome 
leathei, and a good lot uas sold in London 

ibiii DJI ata — Where aie all those fancy goods aihich one connects avith Austiia ? — 
A You the} aie made in the AVest End of London 

Q You Slid tliat i good lot of the 'tanned leathei goes from Geimanj to London? — 
A The Chiome leathei aihich is useful foi boots and shoes 


y You sij that England is taking u}! that fano leather goods business ? — A Yes, 
and thej aie doing it aei^ uell 

Q And foi that thej;; impoit Indian kids ? — A Indian sheep skins and goat skins 
Di E Ilojjkmion — Q AYith legaid to the school you haie working here, you em- 
ploy no boas, I suppose ? — A The uoikmen also aie taught there I have not many 
boas like mills liaae, but chiefly grown up men 

Q You state that the school is not diiected to teach them tanning 01 make them 
better tanners, but to improve then moral qualities ? — A That means they^ become 
bellei uoikmen, because they are better men 

y And you haae been sitisfied mth the results ? — A I am quite satisfied with the 
results, especially the loam class laboureis who aie luaeterate drunkards My school has 
aveaned them from that habit 

y Aie you iniending to stait a siniilai school in Calcutta? — It will come when 
1 sti'dy Bengal conditions bettei s 

y You think theie maa be a difteieuce betaveen conditions 111 Bengal and here? — 
A Theie maa be , up to now I find them the same 

Q I think you said in legaid to pioaision of capital that aoui experience generally 
uas that it was not good foi Goaeinmenb to guarantee interest? — A I don’t commit 
myself definitela to that, not haaing practical experience Theie aie recognised firms 
in Calcutta foi whom if they want to start a business like this the public aaould 
subscribe monev easila enough , but the difficult thing is to convince these people that 
there is money in tins business When we do succeed in convincing them, they avant to 
do the avliole thing themselaes, and we get nothing out of it 

SirD 7 7'afa — Q Gomg back to the question of .experts, you sav that it does not pay 
to stait all sorts of things in one factory and that you would specialise in each? — A Yes 
Q In oder to specialise and start, say in fancy goods, how could a ou start, making- 
them mthout first bringing in an expert to teach you how to make them You sayy 


e 
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“ Let us leain ±iom oui own iailuies ” But don’t jou tliink jou would fail and 
continue to fail, unless you brought somebodj to teach joui men at hist? — My 
experience is difieient I have failed and failed, but now I find that I do not fail but 
succeed 

Q It IS ceitainly leiy laudable But is it not bettei to get your success thoroughly 
by introducing foreign experts at the lery start? — A If by “ success ” you mean merely 
financial success, peihips the process you suggest would be quicker But by success, I 
mean, the chances of my countiy^men becoming captains of industry and the chances of 
such a success are poor according to youi scheme 

Q You can combine both the systems? — A I have no objection to that I have no 
objection to an expert because he is an expert I have strong objections to an expert 
because he comes and takes the initiative from me altogether 

Q But if jou hold the purse strings, and the expert only comes in as your paid 
servant, you can get iid of him the moment you have trained enough men to do the 
thing Ihe first thing is to introduce the industi'y and once you can produce the goods, 
intioduee youi Indian labourer and train him? — A My experience is that the advantages 
and disadvantages would both balance each other, and the advantages would be 
in my favour 

Q There are very few men who would persist in cariying on an industrial experi- 
ment? — A Therefoie, let Government pioneer 

Q You said vou did not want Government to pioneer? — A I said I want Gov- 
einment pioneenng That is mv whole point 

Mr 4 CliattcTtou — Q You say that Government have already done pioneer work? 
— J. Yes, 111 connection with my tiade, and I do ilot want them to interfere any further 
It lias gone beyond the pioneering stage Government pioneered my industry and the 
result IS that you ha\c got eight or nine factories in India, all in the space of ten 
veais The branch they took has made good progress 

Q How could they do the pioneering unless they brought somebody to do the 
work at first? — A TVe managed without experts in the leather industry — without any 
experts AYo simply consulted an expert and paid him fifty guineas 

Q You evolved the whole thing out of youi own head? — A It is not a question of 
eiohing at all 

Ilon’hle Sii R N MooJerjce — Q T'ori just now said that Berhampui has not got 
a good name but a bad name lYhy ? — -4 Because in 1908 it was started and up to 1916 
it was not working 

(2 Since you took charge two years ago? — A Not two years ago I started working 
in Tebriiary 1916 

Q Is this a suitable time to make profit? — A A very suitable time 
Q Even then you haa e not been able to make more than three or foui pei cent ?^ — A 
Because up to October 1916, I had my boot factory I went on losing money In 
Octol er 1916 I closed mv boot factory and I had a loss of about Rs 45,000 Prom 
October to January I make up more than Es 30,000 of that loss It is now a com- 
mercial success as far as my knowledge ^oes, but my success is not of such a character 
as to make it impressive I cannot go to the public and say that my concern is success- 
ful Ir will take another three or four years to raise the necessary capital in Bengal 
O Still you are opposed to anybody starting this industry except vourselfp — A I 
cannot prevent anybody starting an industiT I am opposed to Government starting a 
pioneei factory in Calcutta 

0 You said you had no difficulty in getting loans from the Presidency Bank 
Haie you tried that in Bengal? — A No 

Q Are you aware that your proprietor, the Maharaja, had difficulty in getting 
money foi certain pottery works? — A I don’t know anything about his other works 
Hon’hle Sir Fazulblwy Curnvihhoy — Q You say, “The functions that I see 
ascribed to the industrial banks can be, and in fact, are being performed efficiently by 
the Presidency Banlvis who, as far as my experience goes, aie ready to enteitaiii and 
advance any business proposition placed befoie them How can the Presidency Banks 
advance money on plant and buildings? — A Thev cannot do that I do not think 
it IS advisable foi any banlv to advance money on any fixed property like that, because 
the money would be locked up It is a question, of money, of Government borrowing 
money foi financing Government can as well raise loans and advance money 

Q Do they want it for industrnl puiposcs? — A This comes under the same thing 
I can either get borrowed money or pay interest on borrowed money If Government 
guaiantee interest it dimply means that thev boriow so much money 

Q Do sou know that Government have no control over Presidency Banks under 
the Act? — A How does it affect mv position? 

Q Suppose in Madias and Calcutta theie aie no Indian dnectors on the Banks, 
Goveiainieiit cannot force those Banks to hare Indian diiectois, and supposing there 
aie Indian directors of these industrial banks don’t you think they would have more 
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bjmpatlij \Mtli Indnu audubliiah&lsP — I t.iuuot saj ]3ui giauting that it is 
dosiiable ioi Indian diiectoib to be on iLe Hoaid, that nan be done ^cl} easilj bj? 
altuing the Act 

Q Do tbnso banks, geueiallj bnance c\poit tiidt? — 1 They ninj 'Wbat Jiann 
in tbat^ 

Q You think that the PiObideno Danki, slimild gne loans, on inacbineiy and 
plant^— *1 No, I do not n mt that 11 I nnntcd to stall an mdustiial conceiu I nnist 
'bate inouej foi buildings ind inacbinen 

Q But sutijiosing as it done in Misoin a ibcnncal ftiftoij has to be stalled ind the} 
line onl} land *' — A Goiemiuent lend them inonei on tlu line jiuicbise Mbieni Lit 
Goieinnient knd me monci I ini not oppostd to tint If Goieininent naiit to lend 
mono} the} tnn lend it diiect Wb} tbiougb the Piesideuc} Bunks? 

(2 Ilaio tJie PiesidciKi B inks i biigei siope loi adiannno'' — ! It tin bt tiktn 
up b} Goicinmcnf Wh} sitait 'inotliei bink''' I do not uant aiiothei bulk 31} 
nhole position is that attempts should be undo to ledute tlie ntc of inteiest 

Q If the industiies ai-o llouiisbing tbei run bate ciodit as in 1 ijiau^ — 1 l/ook 
it the lot of pioneeiing the Jaiianese Goieininent ha\e done Out Goitrninoiii b.is 
done nothing 

Q Tbo\ bate establislied spot ml banks foi those toiuemc, to nbub ion ait ojipostd 
Tliet aic doing these things through tbost binks Supjioso Goieiimiint help n gnen to 
industiies, nt \ou in fuoiii of lining Goieinnieni eontiol in the shape of Diicctois* — 
4 To file extent thei liaie (oiitiibntod funds not bo^ond tint 

Q But litie sou sai , “ I tan sn\ tli.it the lienefit to tlic (oiitein or to the Go\- 
cinnient tjoni the pieseiuc of these dnettois on the Bond has been ml ” — 1 That 
is 1 paititulai case lefeiiing to pntienlai t ircninstaiiLCS I unit them to line a 
definite position Poi insl'inte, flic dnettois must not be tied doun but must do 
as the} like Choose a pinpei man to lepiesent loin iutei#sts Don t go and insist 
that ho must eomnunnonto uith \ou in iin position that aiise- .Supposing theiv is 
1 big subject discussed betoie the meeting 'Jhese Go'ciiinient dircitoi^ find theiiisehes 
in a fix Thet cannot gno their opinion 'Ilm go and (oiisiilt Gmeiiiniont That 
nieans dtlai 

Q Then, about the Board of Tndushies sou do not uant a Board of Iiidiislues'’ — 1 
To st nt uitli, I do not uant one antuhere in India 

Q Do sou kiiou uhethoi tlieic aie Bonds of riidustiies in tin touiitrs and hou 
flies lie uoikiiig’’ — .1 I knou sometlniig abniit the Boaid of Industiies in Madins 
Q 3Mi.U IS the coiistitutaou ? — .1 It is more oi less unofiitial I icfci to the Buieau 
of Industiies 

Q .Supposing theie is .i Dnectoi of Industiies. ujijiointcd b} Gosernment and a 
Boaid to uoik uith Inni, do }ou think that is ndsisible® — .1 To st irt uitli, I do not 
think so, because it uould mike piogicss slou 

Q Is that }our experientc’ Do son knou iiis thing about it '’ — A Ho That 
tn} opinion 

Q Isn’t tlieie a Boaid of Industiies in 3f}soie also? — .d I do not knou ITieie 
IS a Commerce and Industiu Committee 

Q And the} uork ni co-oporation uith the Diieetoi ° — A I am not eompeteut to gise 
}ou any opinion about that 

Q ITou uant Tiade Repicsentatises ill osei the uorld, in all the countries'’ — 1 

Yes 

Ml C E Low — Q If sou had in Indiiii tiade lepicseutatise in other louutiies, 
uould that base helped sou in selling }oin kathei? — A It ssould help me sen much 
Q In uhat eounti} — 4 I could base shipped ms stuft to' Amenta, oi to Ifiissi i 
It ssould base been of piactical assistance to me 

Eon'hlc htr F(iziilh?ioif Ciirnoibhoi/ — Q You siant the Dnettoi of Industiies 
to be undei an Impenal Diieitoi That uould be ui ill-Tndia thing'’ — ^.1 3Is object 
uas onls to piesent lopsidedness 

Q You sas^ “ Fust, the faetoiies must he iieated and then the nocessitr svill 
aiise loi technicall} ti-aiiicd men” .Supponug the Goseumient stilled technical schools 
foi half-timeis and thes ueie taught the industiies, don’t sou think that uould be 
good? — A I base thiity people in the leather tiade Who base gained expenence in 
flthei countries? 

Q Do }ou knou of a factoi} in Cnleiittn inn by Di Hiliatan Siieai — a facfois* srhicli 
IS making hoots and selling them at good piofitP — 1 TTcs I do not say that the boot 
making industn' is unprofitable I sa} it is unpiofitahlc in Bangalore 

Q Do sou uant Goseininent to pioneer big oi small industnes'’ — A Big oi small — 
an} thing Wheie should ue diasr a lineP I do not knou uhelhei sou consider leather 
industry a big industry 
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Q It IS a, big mdustij, but tbe pioneer factoi> should bo on a small scale P — A 
Yes, consistent with the class of fietoiy jou mnt to pioneer For instance for goat 
skins the factoii must be a big one 

Q You think that expeits should be asked oul-^ to give advice ? — A Yes 

Sti F H Stcuart — Q About this point of having Go^e^nment directois on the 
■■ Boaid A oil are not against that on principle P — A No 

Q But join point is that thei should be men of piactieal business' expeiience ? — A 
Yes And they must be gnen absolute disci etion If Government does not agree with 
then policy foi the first feu jears it is open to them to change those directors, but 
once thev arc appointed Government must not have anj thing to do with them, or 
Intel feie with them 

Q You are not against leather exports in the case of new industries P — A I can 
only give you my expeiience Mi experience of experts has been verj* bad 

Q But the position is that you, in your particulai industrj , have woikecT very hard 
and have non made good, but that is not a leason for not having experts in other 
mdustiiesP — 4 I can only speak uitli lefcience to mv industiv The expert’s advice 
has put me back and I am mortally afraid of them 
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IVniTTEx Evidexce 

Although mention his often been made of the silk industry in India even in early The nlk mdnalry 
times recent expeiimei^ts leallj started uath those of Di James Andeison in 1771 by 
the planting of mulberry bushes at Nungambakum neai Madras uheie the Bengal uoim 
uas acclimatised and the new breed named Madrasi Othei expensive but fiuitless 
ctlorts c lined on bj the Madras Government at Yellavedu ))ut a stop to all further 
legitimate endow ours for some years and the time seems to have aimed foi a levival 
of the industrj in all its healings now 

The industij' is localised in Salem and Coimbatoie distiicts, both of them boi dering 
on Mvsoie temton, so renouned foi silk in eailiei times It is estimated that in 
Eollegal taluk alone theio aie about 14,000 acres of land undei mulbeni cultivation 
But it !•, sad to notice that the silk industry is graduallj- declining 

The chief leason foi the decline is that the mulberi-j grouei and the silk worm 
leaici happen to be diftercnt sots of people, and the worm-iearei has to rely on the 
mulbein giowei foi the verj life food of Ins woims, vi? , the inulberi’j leaves The 
mulbeiiy grower does not grow on a scientific sjsteni and the leaves he bungs seem to 
he responsible foi the diseases common to the viornis Tlie leareis are, as a class,, so 
indigent that they cannot dissociate themselves from the mulberij giowei Until 
the silk worm learei grows his own mulberiy in his homestead and supplies healthy 
leaves to Ins worms at the propei time and in pioper condition there is not much hope for 
hun It may not be quite practicable to help the silk woini rcaiei to be a mulberry 
grov ei at the same time, but it is quite reasonable to expect the Goveiaiment to ofter 
61 cli assistance to the mulbenv giowei as will enable him to glow healthj leaves and 
piofit not onlj himself but al'O the learor of worms 

With a view to do this model mulberiy fnms ought to be started and the agiicul- 
tural operations theie should serve as lessons to the rvots of the village Theie will then 
be no reason foi the rcaier to attribute Ins failuic to the mulberry grower when the 
lattei has learned to supplj him with healthj leaves Imgation facilities may be 
aftoided in certain localities wheie they are wanting now 

Turning to the leaiei of woims, we hear him constantlv complain that he cannet 
get healthj’ eggs and Inis no good sources of supplj In all 'eiicultuial coiiiitiies the 
pioduction of ■'eed cocoons has been an enteipiise which the Government itself has 
pioneeied regardless of cost A grainago on the model of those staited in Mysoie and 
elsewheie maj’ be opened in Eollegal taluk and the method of rearing good woims 
demonstiated theie and healthy seed cocoons supplied theiefrom It is only thus that 
people who me now much depiessed owmg to the spread of disease among the woims 
thev real, can be cheeiod up Theie is at piesent one Sciicultui il Inspectoi who, though 
he docs good woik, is unable in the nature of things to cope with the demand foi seeds 
Theie should be at least one veij largo giainage, oi a numbei of smaller ones, that can 
abundantlj supply all the lyots of the taluk with healthy seeds A numbci of people 
mav be trained to real silk woims on scientific lines and be able to discover bj the micios- 
cope when thev aie attacked bj’ disease and so foith 

It IS time to investigito the condition of mulbeirj’ cultivation and the learing of 
heilthv worms The next mattei to be attended to simultancouslv with these will be 
the condition of reeling 
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KoIIegal IS nell kuonn on this side of India foi its silk fabiics and, in spile of fairly 
large aieas of land being undei mnlbeiiy cultivation, the laiv silk needed foi making 
fabrics has been impoited fioni iijsoie to the extent of 35 lakhs of rupees annually 
This IS a reflection on the industiial activity of the counti-j The leason is not fai to seek 
Theie aie not many people puisuing the profession of leelers and the feiv that aie in it 
have not sufiicient cocoons to leel noi do thej reel in a mmnei that is profitable to them - 
It has been estimated that ten families of cocoon reaieis are required to keep one leeler 
eno.iced and theiefoie to give sufficient occupation to leeleis theie must be sufiicient 
cocoons Until the health of norms can be improved, as stated elsewhere, ndequate 
cocoons cannot be had foi the leelers The few leaiers that are producing cocoons aie in 
such straitened ciicumstauces that the3 geneiallj look to the next man that can paj them 
for their cocoons so that they maj buy then da3’s biead This is hon the enteipnsmg 
firm of Messis Louis l’a3me hare been taking an ay the available cocoons of Koflegal 
for expoitation to Beihampoie in Bengal If improved methods of reeling be taught 
BO that the jams are free fiom knots and uniform it is possible to have oui own silk 
for oui fabrics but also possible to be able to export raw silk Other matters requiring 
simultaneous attention with the above aie the dyeing of silk, the treatment of naste silk 
and the leaiing of Eii silk worms These are matters that requiie in\ estigation by 
experts This nould lead to a simultaneous legeneiation of mnlbeii3" cultivation, silk- 
norm rearing land silk reeling, the thiee component jiaits of one of the greatest indushies 
of India 

Q 97 - 100 — Honsoever an industi3' ma3 flouiish, it is doomed to fall if it does not 
develop a thiiving commerce Now the essential conditions for a thiiving commerce 
are to be found in the facilities foi transport Such facilities aie gieatJ3’' wanting in this 
pait of the Presidenc3' Kollegal, as the centie of the silk industry not 0UI3' in Coimba- 
toie District but in suriounding parts of if3S0ie Piovince as well, is an inland tiact, 
40 miles away fiom the neaiest railway station This gieatly hiudeis the silk and other 
trades Theie is great difficult3 in sending local pioduce to and getting foi eign produce 
from the raihray station, and the tiansit ehaiges for this short distance alone ore heavy 
A large trade in gram and other produce is now carried on by bullock caits over a distance 
of loughly a bundled miles via the Hassanui and Dimbam ghats which open into the 
plains to the south of the !M3soie plateau ilaralli, a place in the Mysoie province, 
about 15 miles fiom Eollegal, being situated on this line of communication, commands 
a very heavy tiade once a week It is only silk and other parcels that aie sent by lail 
to save time, the tiansit facilities therefore aie veiy msufficient now However means 
aie not wanting to impiove them, for when the proposed lailway line from Erode to 
Kanjangud is opened, it will piovide easy and cheap transit for all the silk produced 
in the Kollegal ciicle besides opening a wide gate ior a lively general traffic This 
project has long been undei contemplation When it uill be an accomplished fact 
lemains to be seen 

In considering the means of tnnspoit, it will not be out of place here to remark 
bnefly on what seems to me to he an oiganised foim of theft of goods sent even thiough 
the existing railwa3S I can sa3’^ that the paicels sent by railway goods or passenger 
trams are systematical^ opened, paits of their contents aie mysteiiousl3 lemoved, equal 
weights being substituted bv pieces of stones or such stuft Through this fear the Kollegal 
meichants, not to speak of others elsewhere, aie put to fiuther loss by being obliged to 
pack their valuable silk parcels foui or five times ovei, thus increasing then weight 
and freight Even such paicels very iarel3' escape being tampered with Instances of this 
kind aie too numeious to need details here and the Commission itself may be awaie of 
the recent Gadag case of tlie theft of a whole parcel of silvei cash worth Rs 6,000 01 so 
The othei ca=e of theft of some bags fiom a lunnmg tiam, especiall3 when theie was 
a police constable present in the tiain, remains still a mysteiy It is therefoie my aim, 
in tne interest of the biotlier traders, to imploie the Commission to make such proposals 
as should tend to the prevention of such thefts Of course, the cheated consigners may 
piefei complaints to the railway authorities but m most cases the^- get no rediess since 
the railway lules of consignment aie such Some such ariangements as the following 
seem to me to be likely to check these thefts — 

’ The appointment of some responsible officers, othei than nilway sei rants, 
as supervisors of goods sheds with powei to visit them at an3 time, day 01 night 

2 The railwa3 companies should on leceipl of bona fide complaints make thorough 
and legulai enquiries Then piesent enqniiies appear to me to be foimil as they are 
based upon meie technicalities 

T Travelling parcels and luggage inspectois must be appointed by the railway 
tonipame'- These inspectors must be empoweied to visit any luggage loom or goods 
shed at an}' time and see that parcels aie not unnecessaiily delayed 

The electrical installations at Sivasamndram about twelve miles from this town, 
are too well known to need any special mention here in connection vvith hydro electric 
powei generation The Ganganchuki and the Barchnki falls commanding a height of 
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o\ei 100 feet attnct Mbitoib horn eveij ^^llcle lu tlie Picsidency About 40 miles down 
tli^ Ciu'oij iie.ii Mabe-dbat, iheie aie still said to be facilities enougli for erecting 
anotbei gcueiatiug station A suiiey of tins is woitli the attempt 


Oh VI Lvidlncl, 14ih Ehihuvui 1917 

Mr C r Low — Q Wlnt does voiii business consist in? — A I purchase raw silk 
and veaic it I do silk bu'incss geueiilly 

Q Do \ou puicLise lavv silk liom tbe ictual producei? — A From the glowers 
Q Do ton give advances to them® — A I give them advances, and also purchase 
directly from people 

Q You sell the silk to weaveis® — 1 Geneiillj I get silk woven and expoit the woven 
stulV At tunes I sell the jam to the weaveis 

Q Dave vou loom<- woiking in join house® — A I had 22 looms Duiing the last 
ioui 01 live veais, piiticuliil-s since the beginning of the wii, mj' weaving blanches began 
to fall gi uln illv I stopped tins business completely six months ago 

Q Win have vou stopped® — 1 'Ihe piice of silk is using in value and I could 
not get dyes 

Q Do the giowcis iioin wlioiii you juiiclnse silk live near Kollegal, oi do you send 
men out and purchase fiom other places® — 1 Fiom giowcis in Kollegal taluk and also 
from the neighbouiing villigov m the !Mvsoic piovmce Villiges that aie within five 
mil(s iioni Kollegal taluk 

Q How mnnv yens have vou been in this silk industiy? — A I have been dealing 
in silk foi the last foitv vears 

Q Dave aou setn anv falling oil in the quality of silk piodueed? — A The silk 
li IS deteriorated 

Q To what reason do vou attnbute the filling oft in then quality® — A Due to 
diseises in the silk woims 

Q Dave those diseises become inoie fiequeiit in lecent yeais than they used to be® — 
A Yes lliey aie moie numeious and tlica aic vvoise 

TIoii hh I'ytr 1‘azulhhoy Cunnnhhoi/ — Q Is the handloom weaving advancing or 
going down® — 1 It is declining since the last ten years 

(j Is foieign law silk much used now in the handlooins hcie® — A Foreign silk 
though inferior in qualitv m used niueli more now thin befoie, because it is cheapei than 
local silk 

Q Are the local dyers dyeing with vegetable dyes made in the country? Are 
thiv using them moii in the place of the foieigii dves which thev cannot get® — A 
T!i(r>- lie only three colouis of locil dves, but the others aic all foreign dyes 

Q Ale people fioin otliei parts of India loming and competing with you in your 
tride, til it IS, 111 irw iries and others® — 1 People from othei parts of India did come to 
Kollegal and compete with us six yeirs ago but the industry has declined and they 
are not also coming 

Q We were told in Coimbatoio that max wanes have come up there, that the local 
people h IV 0 hoen ousted, that they adv uicc money' and that the local people are suftering 
under then competition® — 4 It is not so heic 

Sir D J Tata — Q Where do vou got the silk that you use for yoiii weaving 
purposes? — 4 It i= local Kollegal Indian silk I was also getting Chinese and Japanese 
silk 

O You are ilose to the Jlvsoro jn-ovince, and do you get anything from there? — A 
Jt IS close to us, and I buv silk giovvn in that State 

t 

Q You say foreign silk is cheapei Is it cheapei quality foi quality, or is it the 
infeiioi silk whuh is sold cheaper, tliai comes into the market® — A They are not 
cheiper quality for quality Foreign sfik is inferior in quality as it wants elasticity 
The local silk takes a better dye and lasts longci It is stiongci also 

Q Then em’t you aftord to pay a bettei puce for the local silk® — A It is not 
reeled properly, and that is the reason why we have to buy foreign silk 

Q The My sole Govcimnont has been miking elfoits for a long time to improve 
the sdk industry of then Stite Have they not had any effect upon the local silk so 
f^r® — A Ko officeis of the ilvsoie State come to us and give us guidance, and the 
Bilk that ifi ru«ed is taken oft to Chennapatnam ind othei places 

Q Y'ou aio buy mg local silk to some extent I understand that the Mysore Govein- 
mont IS makinir oftoits to improve the quality of silk, that they hayc succeeded to a 
certain extent, and that it fetches now a much liighei price than local silk used to 
Is not the quality bettei tlian you used to get in the old days? — A I have not been able 
to get any' Bilk from Mysoie 
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Q Wiij don't jou tn (0 gel it'''— d Hit silk of Mtt'Olo is, I hem, onlj slightly 
bettei than PUIS, and no doubt ue imII go in for it nhen flieic is an appreciable 
impioieinent in its qualih 
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M> c\peiioncc in this biniich is thitflj oonfiiicd to toai"!, cloth piodUcts of the 
haivdlooui induslij uhich nns in a flouiiblnng state Intheito Of late this tiadc nus 
found impncficablc to tonipLlc nilh mill niadt copist cloths mIikIi aie sold dieiptr 
■Wemeis of haudlooins in conscciwcnce lunc to give up then piofe-sion and the It ule 
at present is 25 pei cent of what it was some time hack .Sulfite it to sai, tint the 
weming population in ullages and towns wheic theie are no nulls me in a deplomhle 
condition with little or no luelihood whatsocvei Mills with up to date mathincu and 
plant, subject to pioper maiiagcnient iie cajiable of tinning out coai-e jiiodiuts ,it 
cheapci mtes than the li'indlooms Not onh ire inills competing len ktenh with 
conise pioducts lu the absence of want of fnciiifie.. foi tinning out fanei count produtts 
profitahh on at count of piohihilne dnti tm hnei fount- hnl the tlcm ind foi ctm-e 
pioducts in fact is dccioasing owing to .mImuicc of (mh/ntion As cnih/ation athance-, 
the taste foi nicer pioducts nnturali\ deielopb with the icsult that in course of tune the 
Iiiudlooni uulubtii will hinc to he shut down coinpletth 'Jo mcel the rctjuucnients of 
people to some e\tont at least tlicie is siopc foi impitnenient in tins line There aie 
not enough mills in India, except in hig coiniueuial centresto attract the weuing popula- 
tion though 1 iw niatcn.il is ac ulahle ohundanth to food ana numhei of mills The 
election of mills ni all nupoilant centres with (loaernmcnt -uhsida would nnjnoac 
the nidustn a good deal I'eoiilc are not iich enough to undeitake the cntcipiise in- 
deprndenth he-idcs being iguoiaut of industiial cuteimisc Goieinnient would do 
well to establish demonstration wemng anti spninnig schools ni all iniiioitant centre 
tiaiu wcaxeis and otheis nitoicsted in the nit of wenaing ind spnnnng and cneouingp 
the election of mills ha piiaatc onteipiisc, Goaeinmint guai.niteeing to make gootl 
niu loss that maa accrue if the tliaidontls fall shoit of C per tciil on the paid up capit il 
Impioved hautUoom indu«tn also could ho encouraged witli Goiernmeiit aid h\ siipph- 
nig ui) to date liaiidlooms, (caching the woaaing popul.ition the art of Jimidlmg’ tin 
looms niid when sufficient men arc na ulahle Goaeinmoiit sboultl eiiconrag-o loci] 
ctmceins with all jiossible facilities to mnko this industra suetessful where there are no 
weaaing and spinning mills To begin aiith demonstration schools ni all import int 
weaaiiig centies would do gootl uid once an impetus is giaenjieoplo aaill begin to rtalire 
the heuofits tint maa he doiiaetl fiom the knowledge thea gam fioin the schools 

Jhe inann foi ginning factoiies of 1 itc has deaelojicd to an cxti loidinaia extent 
without ana icgmd to ciop estimates F ictoucs liaac ht en opened in almost all centie- 
of cotton production and in fact ui almost eaen aillage .Skilled mechanical staff is 
essential for ginning faotoiics Good fittei-iut haidla aamlible and t]io=e few that aie 
available iii the Picsidencj me not well up to manage ginning factoiies M ma lacloius 
actualla susuend operations in the hcait of season lor want of gmod engineers and 
fitters Jaking the ceded distiicts as a whole Anantapm and Bellara disfiuts me 
flootletl with ginning factoiies, but most factoiies do not turn out is 
much work as thea aie expected to do ehiefla foi wont of trained meeha- 
nioal stall and foi othci leasons such as want of lequiied capit il to cam 

on flic tiade and competent supenision and maiingement It is acre desirable 
that an up to date school foi framing engineers, fitters, blacksmiths, hnilermen, etc 
should he opened in a conaeiuent centre m the ceded disfncfs m onlei to tram a sufTi- 
eient numhci of men to meet lomiirenienfs In the maiingoment of ginning factories 
the scaicita of lahoui is also keenly felt almost even wheie and the wao-es of lahoineis 
Inae adaanced by 50 pei cent dining the last foui aens*^ with fuithoi 
chances of inciease hr 25 per cent moie The extension of ginnnd-nut 
cultiaatiQii throughout the Piesidenca ahsoihs lahoui a good deal md the d^iffieulta at 
tiiuos IS acute To relieve this in the fust instance , eniigiatinn of labom fiom this 
Pie-idencv should be slopped nnmcdiatola and distiibution of laboui fiom iiou-mdustnnl 
districts to indnstnal distiicts should he encouraged ha Gorcinmcnt in a iraa equitable 
both to the emplojer and emploace Goaonunenf should encomago labour colonies in 
industnal distiicts with fiee grant of sites foz liouses and fioe mateiials foi election oi 
houses The lulcs of the Facton' Act mo ton ngitl foi the smooth woikiiig of o-iniiiim 
factoiies 111 gcnoial, paiticulaih of small factoiies mauagetl bv people witliout Eimlish 
knowledge The icgisteis requiiecl to ho maintninod do not seire any good puiposo 
hut avorry and annoyance Sanitation anti geneial health maa of conise he subject to 
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inspection fiom time to time but the geiieial iigid pimciples on uhich Inspectois 
insist at piesent should be ielas.ed a good deal People in geneial aie not iich enough 
to aiiange foi the propei management of cotton industiy and have to depend upon 
the mercy of expoitmg houses _ Iiidustiial banks should be opened in comenient 
centies uith ample godoun atcdmmodation and libeial adiances on turned pioducts 
should be extended on leasonable luteiest to aftoid ficilities to dealeis to maihet then 
stuft at a leasonable puce at comeuieut inteivals subject to fluctuating tendencies of 
markets This ainangemeut ivould lelieie all honest mei chants fiom the clutches of 
main an money lendeis whose late of luteiest and tenns aie such that they do not leave 
anything in the uai of fan piofits 

The existing factoiies in the Piesideucy in geneial aie uoiking satisfactonh and Pressing fac'cnes 
moie factories kue geneially needed in some impoitant centies foi want of euteipiising 
spiiit on the part of the people themsehes Indian capital, is geneially shj to start 
limited liability concerns and it uill take a long time to appreciate this spirit in the 
lanal districts Want of sufficient education is the chief cause of this distrust among 
people and could not be leinedied all at once Technical and industrial education should 
be encouraged in general All the difficulties expressed foi the proper management of 
ginning factories uould apply to this as uell 

Groundnut cultn atioii is impioiing by leajis and bounds, so also giound-nut Ground nut (•helhng 
shelling machines in almost all large ullages Shelled keinals are exported to Marseilles 
and other Euiopean centies foi oil and other purposes Government uould do well to 
■elect some up to date demonstration refining mills in good giound-nut centres and 
arrange to develop the oil industry as a tempomij measure uith a vieu to hand over 
these mills to pm ate enter pi ise when people leall'v understand the value of the oil 
iiidustij As giound-iiiit cultivation is expanding beyond expectation it is probable 
that people will forget about then foodstuft cultivation This yeai,| taking Aiiantapui 
'distiut las an example, I can saj , giound-nnt cultivation has increased by 50 to 75 
Jj< 1 cent To market the increased produce besides export demand there is much room 
foi iinpiovement in the oil mill industry' and the erection of mills, either solelv by' 

Goveiiiment, oi by Gov eminent aid, would develop tine trade a good deal It is also 
desirable that Goveinmeut should circulate pamphlets nr the vernaculars of the IPresr- 
denev as to the use of these seeds in Europe and the possibilities of meeting those re- 
quiiements in India 

In conclusion, I beg to submit that Government should eucouiage Indian indigenous 
industi’y so ae to enable India to use hei raw pioducts lathei than to fall a pie^ to 
oxpoiters 

Noie — IT^ ifucis did noi fftvc o>al eiidence 


■WiTXEss No 275 

Mk V Evngvsvvavii Aal\^G\n, Officiating Directoi of Industries, Myso'^i, 

Bangaloie 

WkITTEX EVII)E^CE 

At the present time there is unmistakable indication that a wave of industrialism is 
passing over the length and breadth of the land There is a good deal of unrest and 
desire to participate in the hidden wealth Beyond the desiie and the impatience 
nothing tangible has been eftected In industrial matters, India is like a baby and has 
to be led by a devoted mothei Naturally it is to the Government that the people look 
to for guidance The help that Government can give can be classified under various 
heads and my lemaiks will be confined only to the following — 

1 'L’echnical aid to industries, 

2 Training of labour and supervision, and 

3 General official administration and organization 

A good deal of work has been done in Mysore during the time that the Department 
of Industries in Mysore was presided over by Mr A Chatter ton My assistant Mi 
Eanganatha Rao Sahib who has been in touch with these, ill along will, in his evidence, 
giv e an account of what has been done and as such I shall not waste time by cov'cring 
the same ground His written statement gives a very' comjilete account of the various 
activities of the State in the rlirection of promoting industries and some of his obseiv ations 
aftoid much room for thought 

This IS a V eiy useful foian of aid and it may consist in — Techmoal aid 

(1) establishing demonstration factories for the purpose of experimenting with 
the local materials under local conditions for the purpose of establishing mew industries, 
and 

, (2) providing the services of experts for helping new industries 
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Demonstiation factoiies aie needed to intioduce :iidustraes ttliicli aie new to the 
countrr In a bachnard country like India a demonstiation factorj is very useful, in 
that rt afioids m object lesson to the capitalist Nothing convinces a doubting man more 
than aLal seeing^ Moreovei, it is a notorious fact that the difhculties inseparable 
from all new undltakings in the eailiei stages are the ones that are most difficult to 
eXie and to nhich many concerns succumb A demonstiation factory that overcome 
these difficulties and i educes the opeiations to definite standards and simplifies the work 
may be iieved m the light of a i)7ihhc worl conceived for the benefit of the people 
Viewed in this light there can be no doubt that it is a legitimate uork foi anv 
Goi einment 


These demonstiation factoiies to be of leal use should not be of the type of simple _ 
enlarged laboratoiics They should be leal live factories woiking on commercial lines 
This does not mean that they should be laid out on a giand scale Economy should be 
the watch-word, but it should not be earned too fai The limit when any factoiy 
cease: to he a real factoiy is easily leached and should be aioided 

Too much caie cannot be taken in keeping accurate lecoids of their opeiations so that 
the information may be aiailable foi all times to come Such factories should be under 
the chaige of a responsible official whose expeiience should be available for future 
occasions I would also laj down th it a reasonably long period should be allowed for 
the expeiiment but theie is no objection to fixing a maximum limit, caie should also 
be taken in the selection of the noikmen as none but the best and the most steady must 
lie eraploi ed in these premier factories 

Anoiliei nay in nhicli Goicinment can aid industries consists in engaging expeits 
and placing then seivices at the disposal of the public under ceitain conditions Here 
iigain, Goi einment as lepiesenimg the inteiests of the country as a whole aie in a 
bettei position to procure the sei vices of competent men and utilize then seiaices for 
the common benefit of a community I do not think it is desirable for the Government 
to lend the sei rices of then evpeits solelv to private films for any length of time The 
functions of the expeit should be limited to furnishing plans and estimates of cost and 
assisting indushies in othei directions such ns piociiring suitable machinery, operators 
etc 


The expeit should also aiiange to peiiodically inspect the concerns duiing election 
and help the management m getting the seivices of technical men and skilled labour 
I considei that no fees should be chaiged foi the help so rendeied by the expeit The 
results of leseaiehes made b-^ Government expeits should be regaided as public property 
and slu'uld be published by the Government lor the infoimation of the public 

Ae legards zesearch vork, I am of opinion that such woik should he earned out m 
the countjv in collaboration with men who have acquired some local knowledge The 
sucoea>. of any industiy is easily modified by local conditions and it is unnatural to 
auj poae that such factois will be fully appreciated when the researches are conducted 
thousand^ of miles away An ideal aixangement will be for such researches to be staited 
in this countiy and worked up as far as it is possible to do so with the men and means 
available Then fuithei prosecution in England may be resorted to for the purpose of 
completing and giving the enquiry a finality 


I do not considei that the Advisoiv Council for Eeseaich in the United Kingdom can 
give assistance to Indian industries It is almost ceitain that they will have their 
hands full foi a numbei of yeais with the problems connected with then own industiies 
I am afraid Indian questions are not likely to be treated as purely Indian problems 
and compl^ications may arise It is however very desirable to have such a body in 
India, but it is likely to be very expensive An advisory board to be of real use to the 
countiy should be fiee of led-tapism It would be a grand thing if India could raise 
sufficiently laige capital and form a trust and maintain a first class reseaich institute 
If India will make an efiort to help itself, then I have no doubt that the British Govern- 
ment will also lend its help At present its task is rendeied doubly difficult by the 
backward condition of the countiy and opposition from the manufacturers in England 
whose interests are sometimes aftected, An Advisoiy Council for Eeseareh for Indian 
Industries must therefore be promoted by the people themselves and its work must be 
swav ed by no other consideration except that of India’s interest 

In the organization and working of any industry the part played by the human 
agency can bo classified under three heads — 

1 Expert supervision, 

2 Subordinate supei vision, and 

3 Operation 

The pioblera in India is to devise a scheme for the tiaining and supply of the 
human element under these lieads 

It will be a very long time befoie India can hope to supply its own want under the 
first item and it will suffice therefore if we turn our attention to items 2 and 3 When the 
problems connected with items 2 and 3 have been solved and the country has made some 
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progress m tlie establisliment of new industries, -the pioblem of tiauiing its oun experts 
will be mueli simplified and till then it will be necessary to resort to other countries for 
our experts 

1 do not considei that much good has resulted oi is likelj to result by sending our 
young men to foreign countries foi being tiained as experts There are many difficulties 
that beset the path of a young man that aspires to become an expert Young men that 
go abroad are generally in a huiiy to return home and during the comparatively short 
time they stay outside they often tiy to learn too much The time is indeed too short 
vhen we consider that in most cases these young men start without any previous 
training It is also doubtful if they ever succeed in getting an insight into the real 
business Many labour under the delusion that a mere knowledge of a process is all 
that IS necessary to transfer a man mto an expert This is a sad mistake Patience and 
long application alone can make a man an expert and it is only when industries are 
actually established in our country that the elements conducive to a good training will 
be foithcoming It is to these factories that our young men should look to for their 
training It is futile to suppose tliat otlier nations will divulge tlie sGciets of tlieir 
trades when they know that we ma'^ some day compete with them We must toil and 
find out the secrets ourselves 

As regards items 2 and 3 the numbei required is rather large and means must be 
found to tram the men loeallj In the absence of even a fair number of established 
industries the problem is somewhat difficult and costly But as there is no doubt of the 
urgent need for trained men we must face the problem at some expense 

Whatever class of men we mean to tram,, be it 2 or 3, our ob3ect is the conversion 
of unskilled labour into skilled labour, the diherence in the training xmder the two 
grades being only in the details If ve analyse all that is comprised in the training 
we may classify it under two heads, namely, teaching and training 

By teaching, I mean the preliminary stages in the earlier career of a worker when 
the pros and cons of all the operations have to be explained with a view to developmg 
his povers of observation and assimilation During this period he is engaged only in 
standard exercises, the aim being more to familiarize him with the tools and their 
applications All refinements are purposely left out I have no doubt that a systematic 
training of this sort will enable a youth to accomplish more in one year than what he 
would have done in three years in the ordinary course of events if he had been left to 
himself 

By training is meant those phases of training that could be learned effectively only 
in factories and workshops that woik under commercial conditions and in which the 
element of time is an important factor The learner is old enough to reason for himself 
and be 'profited by the example of his experienced brethren More attention is also 
paid to details and refinements I have no doubt that a systematic training of this 
sort will enable a youth, to accomplish more in one jear than what he would have 
done in three years in the ordinary course of events, if he had been left to himself 
Dufortunatety it is not possible to draw a clear line to demarcate where one ends 
and the other begins It has to be left to the individual’s judgment It is not the 
same even in all industries But a lecognition of the principle that theie is a limitation 
to what can be tapght in schools is the chief thing 

I am of opinion that Government must undoubtedly undertake industrial education 
and for this purpose they must establish industrial schools in the same way as they 
do in the case of general education What particular industries should be taught must 
be decided after taking local conditions into consideration But there is no doubt that 
Government must recognise their responsibility in the matter Eveiy large town should 
possess an industrial school in which one or two industries are taught 

The question of practical training is really the sphere of the industries themselves 
Where factories exist the youths who have undergone preliminary training in industiial 
schools will find no difficulty in gaining admission into these institutions and acquiring 
practical efficiency But unfortunately in India, the facilities for this kind of training 
are very limited at present and the people look to the Government to come to the rescue 
Eor this purpose, I strongly advocate that Government should start a certain number 
of model trade schools for selected industries These schools should be laid out as so 
many miniature factories so that the training afforded may be as similar as possible to 
factory training 

It should not be supposed that such a training can produce finished workmen But 
there is no question that this would solve the labour problem to no small extent, for it 
will be admitted that the man who starts an industry will find his work much easier 
tlnn it would have been the case if he had to lely on altogether untrained labour 

The nature of the training must necessarily be different for the two classes of men 
and in the clear understanding of what is essential a good deal of the success of the 
undertaking depends We must aim at producing a class of men best fitted for their 
respective functions In Mysore the Chamaraiendra Technical Institute has been 
started for the training of men coming under class 3 and the Bangalore Mechanical 
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Engineering Scliool, for tlie training of men under class 2 llie Chamarajendra Tech- 
nical Institute trains boys, in arts, industries and crafts It is dnided into tt\o depart- 
ments, tiz — 

(1) Industries and Crafts, 

/0\ ^ T*^R 

The curriculum in the Industries and Crafts Department is mostly practical 
but an hour daily is devoted to drawing and geneial education, viz , reading, writing 
and arithmetic Boys whose ages are between 13 and 1C are admitted, preference being 
given to boys who possess some elemental^ knowledge of reading and writing The 
period of framing is one of five jears They aio also given scholarships varying fiom 

lls 2 to Es 6 i 1 XT I 

This depaitment is dnidcd into 2 sections, aiz , the training section and the vork- 

shop section In the tiaining section which covers a peiiod of 3 jears the boys are given 
standard exercises and their worlx is verj' closely supervised by the teachers They also 
attend the class room for one hour daily whoie tile's learn drawing, reading, writing 
and arithmetic This period coirespouds to what I mean bv " teaching ” 

TVhen the boys have attained a ccitain amount of proficiency thej are transferred 
to the -norkshop section for a couple of years v\heie thej uork with more advanced 
workmen and are paid wages for work done This corresponds to practical training 
Being limited in its operations the woilxsliop section in the Institute does not afford 
the same scope for tr lining as a large private woikshop But there is no question that 
the feature of payment for woik done acts ns a stimulus and gives the training a more 
practical natuie If we had suitable piivate workshops this section could bo abolished 
The Mechanical Engineering School at Bangalore is devoted to the training of men 
coming under class 2 and it trains them in mechanical and electrical engineering and 
motor mechanics The course is one of 3’ years, out of which 21 jears are spent in the 
school and one yeai outside in a recognised workshop or factoiy 

The usefulness of the school will be considerably enhanced if wo add to it anolhei 
blanch, viz , “ chemical engineering ” 

Boys whose standard of education is not less than the 3rd form are eligible for 
admission Tile's work from 7-30 am to 5 p m , with an interval of 2-] hours at midday 
On an average it may he stated that the boy spends two hours daily for draviing and 
class-room work and the rest in the school workshop There arc 150 students on the roll 
Boys w ho are nat iv es of Jfv sore do not paj anj school fees But students coming from 
outside have to pa'\ Es 3 per month in addition to a lump sum of Es 20 per jear 
as workshop fees 

Government awards 20 scholarships of Es 8 each every jenr tenable for the 
whole period But in the case of students who are sent outside Bangalore for their 
practical course, the scholarship is exchanged foi a subsistence allowance of Es 12 or 15 
The curriculum of studies has been divided mto two gr'ades higher and lower, 
specially with a view to suit the conditions pi ev ailing wheio bovs of vaiTing 
geneial educational qualifications are admitted Students whose educational qualifica- 
tion corresponds to the fifth form and below are admitted to the lower grade, while the 
students of the sixth form and above are admitted into the higher grade The essential 
difference in the courses is that in the higher grade there is a little more of book work, 
but care is taken that the boy’s head is in no case stuffed with a mass of useless matter 
A conspicuous feature in the school is that from the beginning the dignity of labour 
IS impressed upon the minds of the students and all tendencies to prefer tho'do'k to 
the work-bench is discouraged The results have been so far encouraging and there is 
reason to be glad that the school has been able to produce the right sort of boys 

As regards the agency for the management of these schools there is a good deal 
of difference of opinion There is no doubt that a student of industries would be better 
off if he was under the supervision of men vvho are familiar with the industrial world 
If we adopt my classification of the periods into “ teaching ” and “ training ” it will 
be readily admitted that the second period, viz , “ training ” must as a matter of course 
be under the supervision of the Director of Industries who alone can provide the neces- 
sary facilities But as regards the “ teaching ” institutions, a good manj’ are of opinion 
that they may remain in the Educational Department But I consider that it is not the 
best arrangement It will be far better if the industrial education can bo put on an 
independent basis under a first class educational officer with special experience in this 
line As the department will be too small to be constituted into a separate one it may, 
with advantage be attached to the Industries Department But I consider that it is 
very essential that the methods pursued in the “ teaching ” schools should be in the 
hands of men who know how to shape young minds They must no doubt know their 
trades well, but that they should be good educationalists is oven more important 

The development of industiies in any country is of vital importance to it But 
unfortunately owing to external competition the problem of fostering its growth in a 
backward country becomes complicated and is not free from political considerations 
Whatever assistance Government can render has to be decided after due consideration 
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of these influences There are however diiections in which no such difficulties need 
exist and there is no doubt that a Government Department will find free and ample 
scope in those directions It is therefoie desiiable to define beforehand the limitations 
to the activities of the Department of Industries and unless this is done the work of the 
department is not likely to develop on sound lines Half-hearted endeavours and 
unfinished experiments leave a verj bad impression behind and breed discontent in the 
minds of the people The policy of the department should not change with the personnel 
I am afraid that at present a good deal of misconception exists as regards the working of 
the department and people are led to hope far too much A list of industries which the 
department is prepared to develop should be published and the department itself should 
be organised for these specific industries 

As regards those industries the promotion of which is fettered by other factors^ such 
as fiscal, political and commeicial, much good can be done if a settlement could be 
arrived at Theie is no doubt that such questions can be best dealt with by an Advisoiy 
Board consisting of experts and business-men Once such difficulties in the matter of 
any particular industry has been solved satisfactorily. Government ought to , find no 
difficulty in taking it up under their care If the Advisoiy Boaid be carefully constituted 
and if it includes in it a fair number of Indians then I am sure capitalists will have 
more confidence and mdustnes will thrive better 

A Government Department for the promotion df mdustnes m-ij therefore consist of — 

1 A Director of Industries, 

2 A staff of assistants, and 

3 An Advisory Board for the deliberation of questions This Board should 
consist of the leading citizens and merchants It need not necessarily be an expert body 

The Director of Industries should have fairly wide powers and the department should 
have its own budget He must be free to employ and consult experts 

It IS difficult to lay down definitely what his qualifications should be There is no 
doubt that an officer’s fitness to occupy the position of the Director of Industries has 
to depend upon his possessing special qualifications, viz , mechanical engineering, 
scientific training and business capacity It is also essential that he should be able to 
move with the people and win their confidence These are the qualities not easily found 
and hence too much care cannot be exercised in the matter of selecting a suitable 
- officer 


Oral Evidrncr, I4th Febrtjaet 1917 

• 

Mr C E Low — Q You say in your note that “ unfortunately owing to external 
competition the problem of fostering the growth of mdustnes m a backward country 
becomes complicated and is not free from political considerations ” What are you refer--' 
ring to when you allude to political considerations P — A When we subsidise oi when we 
give special grant to any Indian industry, it may be that you are enabling that 
industry to compete with some other established industries either foreign or home 
industry 

Q I do not think that one need worry oneself about foreign industries but the 
home industry in the place itself Do you think that might become a political consider- 
ation ? — A I refer to industries in England and it may be in allied countries also 
^ You distinguish between a demonstration factory and a pioneer factory P — A 
I think there is hardly any distinction between a demonstration factory and a pioneer 
factory I do not attach much importance to a demonstration factory that only shows 
how the thing can be produced When I was writmg I had in mind the fact that any 
factory could show how the thing can be produced and the important thing is to show 
how the concern can be made a financial success 

Q And to what extent do you think that a factory like this should be continued 
in order to train the staff P — A I would not lay down any hard and fast rule Suppose a 
factory has been in good working order for about a dozen years or ten years, I dare 
say that by that time it would be possible to train a set of men who will form a nucleus 
for a bigger army of men for similar work 

Q The obvious objection taken by several witnesses to Government maintaining 
a pioneer factory beyond the point at which they have shewn it to be commercially 
successful 18 that they will be unfairly competing with any other concern that may start 
and that they may also deter other private concerns from starting for fear of Government 
competition P — A But at the same time there is this object to be kept in view, namely 
the training of men locally And for that purpose we ought to continue the factory 
for some time longer than the stage at which it can be taken to be commercially success- 
ful As soon as we find that we have got enough men trained in the country I am quite 
willing that the factory should cease to be a Government factory 

Q Can you suggest any means for minimising the objection between such a factory 
kept on for that purpose, namely a pioneer factory for instructional purposes, and the 
private concerns that may he started P — A I would see that the rule is laid down, that 
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a pioneer factory sliould not be on a big scale, more than wbat is necessary to make at 
a iair -working f actor j It need not be a legular concern run with an idea of making a 
buge profit 

i) It -was stated bj a witness tliis morning that instead of employing outside experts 
to -eork out and show bow tbe processes should be done, it was better for the men to 
woik out tbe thing themselves m a pioneer factoiy without European expert assistance ° 
— A I do not think I shall ndiocate such a policy What I would say is that if we have 
not got an expert in the country', a leal expel t, wo ought to import one The export 
should be put in charge of the pioneer factory and he must train the local men 

Q The witness’ point of view was this It is much easier to get an effective factoiy 
tiainmg and also tiaining in the responsibility of the business lor the Indian staff in 
cases -wheie they work out the thing for themselves in a pioneer factorj And he also 
stated that he personally received aery' little assistance from European experts because 
the local difficulties that they had to deal uith were just as difiScult for them as they 
weie for the Indian experts’ — A I don’t considei that ue can dispense with experts 
altogethei as suggested but what I -nould point out is this I do not think that any 
imount of tuition in a pioneer factory' u ould really make a man an expert in the real 
sense We could train him up to a certain point and afterwards he will have to work out 
his pioblems for himself He must leain the thing by bitter practical experience Then 
he uill gain leal confidence and become a good evpert I do not think it is right that 
a man who has been undei a pioneer expert for two or three years should call himself 
an expert I think he v ill have to woik foi four or five y ears longer on his own resources 
He must begin in a subordinate position and then giadunlly use to more responsible 
positions 

Q Have you hadi any' experience of State technical scholarships held in foreign 
countries’ — A I have seen some of the men who haae returned from England 

Q What IS -^'0111 experience of the kind of men so produced? — A I have not been 
much impressed with the utilit-^ of the training that these students have been able to 
get in England 

Q In what points do you thmk that the tiaining is defectixe’ — A Mainly in busi- 
ness ability and secondly practical ability They do not seem to ha-vo grasped the 
details 

Q Do you think that they want factory or worlvshop experience ? — A Yes 

Q Do y'ou think it is desirable that they should get such experience wJiile they are 
in England or should they acquire it after they return to India ’ In short do you want it 
before they go or after they return ’ — A I would give it before they go When they 
come back they must have their eyes open and they must grasp the chances as they come 

Q You mean that no man should go as a State technical scholar yvithout having had 
workshop or factory experience in a subject so fai as India could give it? — A That is 
my -new 

Hoii’lilc Sir Fazulhlwy Cmnvibhoy — Q Erom your experience you think that y'ou 
do not want a man to go abroad foi training Take for instance sugar Don’t you think 
that experts might be sent to Java to learn tlie system there ’ — A I only say that in 
cases where the thing cannot be learnt locally one has to go to foreign countries 

Q With legal d to giving primary technical education do you think that the Goy- 
ernment ought to establish ysoikshops in connection with a technical institute oi should 
they be worked separately'’ — A As regards the training of men I haye got my own 
yiew of the matter What we have been doing in Mysore is this We take the boys 
yvhen they aie 12 or 13 years of age We keep him in school for three years and during 
the school period they are made to go through standard exercises They are supervised 
very closely by the teachers and then they are also given a certain amount of elementary 
education discipline and drill and a few things like that After they haye been in that 
section for about three or three years and a half, then we send him to what we call tlie 
workshops section where they work along with men who aie paid daily wages The boy's 
are also placed in a position to earn some wages The amount of work turned out by' 
them is valued and then they are paid accordingly by the Government The superin- 
tendent of the school pays them In that way we have been able to hasten the progress 
of the boy But all the same eyen after the three or five yeais I do not consider a boy 
a fully trained journeyman He has still to go through some period of apprenticeship 
in some of the bigger workshops Our idea in teaching the boys in the school is that 
each boy will receive more individual attention and that the experience that the boy 
acquires in this way will fit him to grasp things much better later on Wliereas if we 
take away the boy soon, he is not able to grasp things easily as powers of assimilation 
have not been developed I think that is what we have found here By- close attention 
and training and supervision we were able to train much better men 

Sir T> J Tata — Q I understand that the Mysore State has given some scholarships 
to students for being trained for work m the various departments How many of 
such scholars have come out’ — A I have not got the complete list with me 
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Q Eouglily P — A T erj' ueaily about a couple of dozen 

Q After they have returned ha-^e they found employment in the State''' — A Some 
of them have got in Not many 

Q tYhat are those that have found employment doing ^ — .1 They have found em- 
ploy ment in the branch in which thej have been trained 

Q Does it happen that a man uho has been trained in electiical engineering has 
been made an accountant P — A I shall have to refer to statistics^ 

Q You have sent some men to be tiained in Electrical Works Have they letuined® 
—A Yes 

^ Are they all emplojed now^* If so, uhat satisfaction are they gningP — ^A They 
are giving good satisfaction 

Q You aie satisfied with them^ — A That is what I near I am not personally 
in touch with them 

Q Have any of them been put in executive posts'’ — ^A There is one for instance 
He is a cheif operator in Sivasamudram He is one of the local graduates sent to 
America for training After receiving the training he served a period of probation for 
about five or six jeais He is now in charge in Snasamudram 

Q Do you Icnow how long he has been there P — A Three years 
Sir F H Steiiart — Q You refer to a technical institute and a mechanical engi- 
neering institute Under whose control aie the}'? Are they under the Department of 
Industries P — A Under the Inspector-General of Education But the Government haae 
appointed a committee of which I am the President We act as a sort of Adnsory Com- 
mittee to the Inspector-General of Education in the matter 

Q I suppose he accepts your advice? — ^A As a rule he does 
Q How long has that institute been in existence? — A Eor about iieailj four jeais 
Q And how long has the Department of Industries been in existence? — A About 
four ■years 

Q You then refer to a course at the Mechanical Engineering school You say that 
the course is of three years and a half and that two years and a half are spent in some 
recognized school and that one year is spent outside in a recognized workshop or factory? 
Where does this one year come in ? — A At the end 

Q You would attach great importance to practical training? — A Yes 
Q You suggest that Government should start a certain number of model schools 
for selected industries and that these schools should be laid out as so many miniature 
factories so that the training aftorded may be as similar as possible to factory training? 
Don’t you think that it is much better to have the man in an actual factory where he has 
to earn his wages? — A That is what I mean that these schools should be organized as 
actual factories 

Q If the man has to earn his wages in the factory he will take greater interest? — A 
When I say model factory I only mean a factory that is started with the definite idea 
of giMug instruction I also said tint it must be run on commercial lines so as to 
be a real working factory 

Witness s'obsequently roBivAiiDED the roiLoiviNG 
Sanctioned scale of establishment of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce, Mysore, Bangalore 

Executive — 

1 Director on Es 2,500 

2 Assistant Directors on Es 500 — 50 — 800 

3 Superintendents on Es 200 to Es 400 and 6 peons on Es 8 each 
3 Mechanical Engineers on Es 100 — 200 and 3 peons on Es 8 each 

2 Assistant Superintendents on Es 100 and 2 peons on Es 8 each 
6 Mechanics on Es 50 — 100 

6 Mechanics on Es 30 — 60 

3 Drivers on Es 25 
Dffice — 

1 Manager on Es 150 
1 Shorthand typist on Es 75 
1 Draftsman on Es 80 
, 1 Statistical clerk on Es 50 
1 Accountant on Es 40 
1 Clerk on Es 30 
1 Eecoid-keeper on Es 20 
1 Attender on Es 10 
1 Dufiadar on Es 12 
-■ 1 Cycle orderly on Es 10 

4 Peons on Es 8 each >■ 
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Specialists — 

1 Tile Expert on Es 450 and 2 peons on Es 8 eacli 
1 Soap Expel t on Es 250 ' 

1 Dyeing Expert on Es 100 - 
1 Button Expert on Es 100 
1 Textile Assistant on Es 200—25 — 300 


WIT^ESS No 276 

Me C EANGAN\Tni Eao Sahib, Assistan't Director of Industries, Mysore State 

WEiTTErr Evidence 

I have been m close touch with the industrial work in the Mysore State for the 
past four years as Secretary to the Industries and Commcice Committee, and leceutly 
as Assistant Director of Industries and Commerce 

I am a' Director on behalf of the Mysore Government of the Mysore Cotton Seed 
Oil Company in the promotion of uhich I took A considerable amount of interest The 
practicability of establishmg this industry on a commeicial basis m Mysore uas 
tavourably reported upon by the Directoi of Industries,, and the Government promised 
to subscribe for one-sixth of the share capital In spite of these inducements for sub- 
scription, it uas exceedingly dilhcult to persuade the public to subscribe the 
share capital (three lakhs) On the other hand uhen the prospectus of the Mysore 
Bank was issued, the icquiied camtal of 10 lakhs vas subscribed within a very short 
time I ms intimately connected uith both these schemes and I found people uere 
more willing to subscribe to the bank shares than for the shares of the cotton seed 
oil company, although it was well known that both the schemes were viewed sympathe- 
ticalh In Government I am certain that for the promotion of new industries or 
industries with uhich the people are not familiar, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
private canital 

The operations of a bank arc faiily veil knovn and when the scheme for a bank 
was issued with some concessions fiom Government, tho public lent their financial 
support very readily In regard to the industrial scheme of cotton seed oil extraction 
with which the people are not familiar, the support of Qoveinment wab not of much 
value The people u ei e inclined to suspect that Gov emraent knew nothing about it and 
their support was not considered sufficient evidence of the soundness of the proposed 
undertaking 

I consider it essential that Government should recognise that the pioneering ot 
industries is one of the most potent means of encouraging the industrial advancement 
of the countrv The Government of Mysore have indicated the circumstances under 
which industries may' be pioneered as follows — 

(1) The preliminary investigations conducted with a view to test tho financial 
prospects of the industry should indicate, that prnna facie, the industry can be estab- 
lished with success in Mvsore 

(2) The industry should be such as would help in tho utilisation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the State or to be likely to increase the wealth and 
well-beine of the people 

(3) The financial position of the Government permits of such an experiment 
being tried without resort to borrowed funds for the purpose, and the magnitude of the 
operations is not so large as to cause embairassment in case of failure 

I consider that these rules also hold good in the larger field of British India subject 
to the condition that Government should pioneer the industry' only after it 
has been ascei tamed by inquiry or otherwise that no private capitalist or company is 
willing to do so 

Dnder present conditions in India, the industries that obtain the ready financial 
support of the Indian public are chiefly of two kinds — 

(1) Large industries the details of which are thoroughly standardised, started 
by companies with influential names on the directorate, such as a cotton mill 

Ti) regal d to these concerns their establishment and successful working is mainly 
a question of finance and busmess ability ^ 

(2) Small industries in which the operations are more or less familiar, such as 
ime-hulling and cotton ginning Capital is very- readily available for industries 
that fall into this class, so that there are more gins at Davangere, the cotton growing 
centre of the State, and more rice mills at hlysore, than are necessary to deal with 
the raw cotton and paddy available at these places 

Industries such as tho manufacture of paper from bamboo, destructive distillation 
of'wood, or those concerned in the complete utilisation of the products from oil seeds, 
which^hould be started if the natural resources of the countiy should be fully developed) 
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iave no cliance of obtaining public support unless pioneeied by GoTernment ~ It is 
owing to considerations of this nature that the Government of Mysore have decided 
to pioneer soap manufacture and button-making in the State 

The problems that new industiies' have to solve in order to successfully establish 
themselves in a market such as India, open to the whole world, aie so varied that no 
matter how satisfactory any industry may appear on paper or however ceitaan it may be 
that it may piove to be profitable ultimately, it is very doubtful if it will begin to pay 
from the stait I may give as an example the manufacture of matches Experts have 
1 epeatedly asserted that the Indian forests can supply wood from which matches at least 
equal to the variety imported from Japan can be maVie, and yet no match-factory has 
yet been able to pay The industry has been tried in various places for ovei twenty 
3 ears without any satisfactory result 

I believe that a new industry must generally expect to meet with considerable 
difidculties before it has successfully adjusted itself to the Indian environment, and 
that it IS certain that the results aie not likely to come up to the financial expectations 
of the promoters even if there should be no actual losses due to miscalculations want 
of expel lence, and- unforeseen circumstances, and I consider that such poor return 
01 losses should be borne by Government in the interests of the general industrial 
dev elopment of the country 

In regard to chei methods of Government assistance, I consider that all the methods 
refeiied to in question 5 are suitable, the special manner in which any particular in- 
dustij or business should be encouiaged varying according to the circumstances 
of each case They are the recognised methods of Government assistance in other 
countries and there is no reason why they should not be adopted in India I shall deal 
with them briefly 

(1) ^ (2) Money grants, hounties and suhsuhes — The Government of Mysore have 
promised to pa^ half the working expense? of the Mysore Banlv not exceeding Rs 10,000 
pel annum for five years and to deposit a sum of 5 lakhs per annum in the bank without 
interest for a period of 10 years The total money value of the concessions to Govern- 
ment IS about Rs 2,25,0)00 It is certain that without this concession the bank would 
never have been established But the benefits the bank has already conferred on the 
mercantile interests undoubtedly justify this expenditure of the tax-payer’s money The 
foreign trade of Mysore before the bank wak established was mainly financed from 
capital obtained from outside the State and profits of this business was enjoyed by non- 
Mysoiean capitalists Within four jeais ot its establishment the bank has placed 50 
lakhs of local capital at the disposal of the mercantile community Before the close of 
the period for which the concessions are granted I have no doubt that a large poition of 
the foreign trade, about 12 crores, w ill be financed bv local capital 

(3j Guaranteed, dividends for a limited period — The guaranteeing of dividends 
was most successfully adopted by the Government of India for the extension of railways 
Such a liability is in my opinion, justifiably incurred when private capital is required 
on a very large scale for works that are of permanent benefit to the country The 
establishment of land banks to deal with the question of the permanent agiicultural 
and industrial improvement of the countij will onlj be possible if Government guaran- 
tee interest on the capital required Both the Government of Egjpt and that of Japan 
promoted the establishment of land banks by guaranteeing interest on the capital 

(4) Loans with or without interest — ^The question of loans without interest has 
alieady been dealt with Loans with interest should also be given The loans granted 
by the Mysore Government in the natuie of takavi, which I shall deal with later on, for 
industrial and agricultural improvement are granted at per cent About 2^ lakhs of 
rupees have been granted by Government since this scheme was inaugurated about three 
years ago 

(5) Supply of machinery — Supply of machinery on the hire-purchase system is a 
well-recognised method of promoting the introduction of mechanical appliances It has 
been adopted with advantage, I understand, in Hungary and Japan It is largely 
resorted to in Mysoie for the introduction of power-driven lift irrigation plants and for 
nce-hulling, sugarcane crushing, oil-milling, cotton-ginning, etc The total value of 
the machinery installed imder the hire-purchase scheme up to the end of 1915-16 is 
Rs 1,06,796-4-0 * 

(6) Provision of part of the share capital — ^The Government of Mysore have 
subscribed about Rs 50,000 which is equivalent to half the paid up capital, in the 
Mysore Tannery If this assistance had not been given the tannery would have ceased 
to exist The industry is doing very well now 

(7) Guaranteed Government purchase — ^There is no doubt that the guaranteed 
purchase of products is one of the most important methods in which industries can be 
encouraged Although witnesses are enjoined to confine themselves to their personal 
experience, the immense importance of the subject is my excuse for quoting the follow- 
ing extract from the “ Royal Economic Journal ” (March 1911) in regard to the results 
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wliicli tills method of assistance has biought about in Hungarj' In Hungarj, where 
home products of an “ adequate ” character are to hand, they must in all cases be given 
preference over foreign products It is stated that of 27} million crowns appiopnated 
by the State authorities in one year tor public contracts oier 24 million crovns nere 
paid for articles pioduced in Hungaij The wiitei concludes as follows — 

" The ettect pioduced bj the pioiision relating to public coutiacts maj be 
“ said to be a unneisal one Numerous manufacturers and independent craftsmen have 
“the ordeis placed vsith them hj the Slate and ^lunicipal Authoiities to thank tor 
“ securing work that enables them to thrive and prosper “ 

I consider there should be complete Government control wherevei theie is Govern- 
ment assistance In return for the assistance promised by them to the batik, the Gov- 
ernment of Mjsoie require among other things that the President of the Boird ot 
Directorate of the bank should be appointed with then approval, that the accounts of the 
bank should be audited by a person appointed by them and that the bank should 
“ give due consideration to anv'^ advuce that mav be tendered bj Gov einiiieut couceining 
the management of the business and cmplo-sment and investment of the funds of the 
bank” It does not, of course, follow that this control should bo cvulscd Ho tai as 
I know. Government have had no occasion to tender anj advice to the bank under the 
last clause 

T consider that the factoiies jiioneeied bv Goveinment should be closed, as soon 
as it IS established that the chances of their successful establishment aie verj remote 
In regard to successful ventures thev mav bo handed over to piivate enteipri'e ns soon 
as it appears that private enteipiise can develop the industry quite as succcssfullj It 
would probably be advisable for Government to ictain i largo moisuie of control to 
prevent the new industrj meetmg with undue competition and to jirovide such issist- 
ance in the matter of expert aid, financial support, as mav be lequiicd to develop the 
uuli'strv fillip 

Before attempting to answei othei questions, I shall hi icily consider the rules in 
force in M'^sore for the cncouitgcment of the use of machiiicr> for agricultural and 
industrial operations and the results achieved hithoito 

Loans of monev mav be gi-anted under these lules foi nrij of the following 
purposes — 

(i) Purchase and erection of niachincrv foi agiicultural uid industiial under- 
takings, ordinarily up to a limit of Es 10,000 in each case 

(ii) The construction of wells and tanks, of mills .warehouses ind other stiuctiires 
necessary for agricultural and industiial operations 

(ill) The provision of raw material, woiking capital or appliances, other than 
those specified above required for the carrving on of industiial opeiations, oidinaiilv 
up to a limit of Bs 5,000 in each case 

Loans for the purchase of inachmen aie sanctioned onlv when the Diiector of 
Industries or other comnetent professional advisei considois tlie machinery selected as 
suitable for the purpose for which it is proposed to he applied If lequestcd bv the 
boirower, the Department of Industiies will undeitake the election of the work foi which 
the loan is sanctioned and hand it over to him in good woiking oidei 

All loans carry interest of G\ jier cent and aie repavable in fixed annual instal- 
ments discharging both pnncipal and intcicst The time allowed for lepayment is 
fixed bj the Diiectoi of Industiies and Commeice subject to the hmitition of a period of 
5 ymars in the case of loans for industiial puipo«es and seven veais in the case of loans 
for agricultural purposes The loans aie lecoveiable as an ears of land revenue 

The most important piovisions of these rules aie those which relate to the scrutiny 
to which all applications an, subjected This scrutinv is of two kinds, namolv, (1) 
that the inteiests of Goveinment are piotected, (2) that the party availing himself 
of the concessions offered bv Goveinment is not embaiking upon an unsound scheme 

(1) The inteiests of Goveinment aie piotected bv the security of immoveable 
pioperty that is lequiied from even applicant The proper ty should be at least equi- 
valent in value to the loan applied foi and in cases where the loan is for moie than 
Es 2,500 the propeitv is valued bv a special officer attached to the Department of 
Industries Theie in no doubt that this special valuation bv an experienced officer 
deputed for the puiqiose instead of the ^applitafnoiiN being fpi warded vto Eevenue 
Officers for being dealt with in the usuvl couiso ensures a stiicter examination of the 
secuiity ofiered besides facilitating the disposal of the applications much more quickly 
In the matter of loans foi machinery Goveriment inteiests are furthei piotected bv the 
fact that the machinerj purchased ic one that is readily saleable should it become 
necessarj’’ to realise the loan 

(2) The examination into the soundness of the scheme proposed bv the borrower 
IN ensured by the powers and lesponsibilitics of the Directoi of Industries in regard 
to these loans The borrower is entitled to the advice of the department free of chaige 
even before he makes a formal application for loan The application is made to the 
Diiector of Industries and the machinery is selected by this officer The borrower is 
entitJed to ask this officer to instal the plant for him and hand it over to him in working 
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Older Eep.niucuts o£ tlie loan aio made to this officci wLo is enabled in special cii- 
cumstances to lecominend tlic boiionei loi la\oiiiable treatment bj Goieiaiment 
In tbe ca'e of loans for amounts under Rs 2,500, the Director has poueis to sanction 
tlie loan himself and nhen thej aie foi nnoimts aboie this sum thej are sanctioned 
either b}' the Chainnan of the Industiies and Commerce Committee or the Government, 
ns the case mar be, uho, houe'ici rarely sanction un ipplication unless it is supported 
In the Director of Industries 

The inks relating to the hiie-puiclnse agreement are piacticillj similar except 
Hut no secuiitj oi immoveable pioneii} is ollcicd bv the borrow ei, one-fouith of the 
value of machinen being oiteied as an advance The balance is furnished bj Gov- 
einnient, the entiie michiiicn being icguded is the jnopeitv oi Government until 
the loan is piid oil I enclose two copies * oi the loin rules ioi perusal 

Tlie-e rules weic saiutinned in .1 inuiiv J013 and have been in ioice for four jears 
'Ihe total number of ipplicatioiis dealt with undei these lules up to the end of December 
lOlfi IS iS5 and the total imouiit ■-'uictioncd bv Goveiiiment is Es 2,58 723-12-0 The 
applications van m iniounts between Es 141-4-0 sanctioned under the hue-purchase 
scheme foi vvoiKshop ipjdiuiccs and a sum of Es 22,000 to a co-operative society for 
installing a sugaic me ciushing plant iiid a iice-hullci 

The lepavments towards loans up to the end of the official year 1915-16 were 
Es 38,915-10-0 tow lids pnneipal and Es 5,208-4-11 tow iids interest and the aneais 
due weic Es 5, 082-8-01 

The indiistiics which have either been set up oi developed with the aid of loans 
obtained from tbe Dcpaitmcnt aie oi v iiicd ch ii letei Thev include (1) pumping installa- 
tions, (2) sugii plints (1) iice-luilleis (4) oil mills, (5) punting picsses, ( 6 ) saw mills, 
(7) grincling mills, ( 8 ) silk twisting mills, (01 flom mills, (10) hosierv factoiv, etc 

In regard to tlie idv iiitages tint the boiiowcis have obtained from them there is 
some difhcultv III obtaining lecui itc infoinution is the ipplic Hits aic natuiallv unwilling 
to permit then ])nv itc aeeouiits to be inspected Thcie is liowevei, no doubt that except 
ill legard to cases to which illusion will picsentlj be m ide, a laige ma 3 ority have 
vieldcd good jiiofits to then jiromotcis I will ineiitioii a f<w instances An Andeison 
Oil Expellci pi nit w is set uji foi Mr JIuiii ijipi in Baiigaloic bv tin Deputincnt in 1914 
with a loin oi Es 10,000 sanctioned bv Govciiinuiit In i single veai between 15th 
Se[)t(inbei 1014 and ] 8 lh Septembei 1015 12,000 big^of honge seeds weie truslied bv 
him vieldiiig 200 tons of oil uid 06 1 tons of cike Tlu cost of the seeds was Es 58,753 
and the oil and cake wcie sold foi Es 80,818 The woikiiig expenses’ were (1) electric 
oiieigv’ Es 1 073, (2) w iges iiid woiknien Es 1,0 55 nid (5) hiewood and oil Es 040 
Jinking the tot il out of iiocket expenses Es 02,401 leaving i gioss piolit of Es 18,417 
Assininng that Es 0,000 should be deducted foi oflue expenses pav of maiiagei, 
dejueci ition and rejiaiis Mi Jfunivajipa lealired i net profit of Es 12,000 equivalent 
to about 10 per cent on i inpital outlav ol Es 30,000 Dining the yeai 1916, Mr 
^lunivap^n jnid Es 84,000 for honge speds nid realized Es 1,15,000 bv sale of oil and 
eaki 11 IS walking expenses ainoim'ed to Es 5,880 leiving a gioss fiiofit of over 
Es 25,000 

The eo-opeiative societv at B niiiui winch was just referred to ns having obtained 
a loin of Es 22 000 for i jiggiiv boiling plant and a ucc-hullei is conducting its 
business under the general direction of the Department of Indusiiies and Commeice and 
its leeounts are nv iilablc for insjieciion Woik w is first stilted bv hulling paddv in 
Decenibei 1915 and up to the end oi Deeenibei list veai, 4,218 candies of paddv were 
hulled bv the societv laggeiv boiling was (ommemed in Isovembei 1910 and bv the 
end of the vi ir 1,135 niaunds of 3 iggeiv hid been made The total income icalired 
bv the sotietv was Es 4,528-4-0 ind the total working expenses on wages fuel, , etc , 
weicEs 2,105-15-0 leaving a ginss piofit of Es 2.122-5-0 

A verv tvpical inst nice is that of Mi B isippa of Ifunsw idi village, Shimoga district, 
who Ills set up i pumping instill ition ind sugiu 1110 ciusliing null at the advice of 
the Dcpaitnicnt with liis own eijntal ITis jniiuping pi int lomnnnds about 50 acres 
of land about a third of which w is liitlieilo obt lining a piecaiious supply of water fiom 
a-tank and wis yaelding a pooi paddy ciop His liiids aic situ itcd on the banks of the 
Thunga rivci and the pumping plant has done aw av with all difficulties in regard to watei- 
fiuppiv 'I'lie entile installation including the sugai null has cost him Es 7,500 and he 
has spent another sum of Es 0,000 in coiistiiichiig a small distnbuting channel and 
in preparing liis lands Dc has puictieallv icili/ed no letiiin on all this outlav ,is vet 
but lie has grown a splendid sugaicanc cioji on 22 acics of his laud during this vear^ 
and c' poets to icali/o a gross letuin of about Es 9,000 fioiii it 

One other instance of the icsults obtained from a sugai mill set up by the co-opora- 
iive sociotv at Sabbonalialli, Eolai district, may be mentioned Sugarcane ciushing 
was started at Salibenalialli on the 4tli Febriiarv 1915 and by the lOtli March all the 
cane available in the localitv was cnislied viclding 4,324 maunds The cost of the 
plant was Es 12,350 The working expenses wcic Es 751 as against Es 1,391 which 
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represented llio total milling charges rcceucd Veiy satisfactory ]aggei-j ivas produced, 
the ^ leld from the powei mill being estimated to bo 10 per cent in es.ce&s of that obtained 
from the ordinaiy mill dinen bj bullock power I quote below the following extract m 
regaro to the working of this mill from the annual report of the Kolar District Committee 
submitted to the ilysoie Economic Conference last j car 

“ Mr Lakshmana Eeddi, Patel of Sabbenahalli, who is also the Piesident of tliat 
“ co-opera ti\ e society, repoits that 4,324 maunds of ]aggerv were prepared, there was 
“ a s,ning of Rs GOO in the woiking charges and a profit of Es 1,150 for 3,324 maunds 
“ sold, o\er and aboce what could hace been got from the couuti'j ciushing mill and 
“ 1,000 maunds of jaggcij aie still remaining with him, without being sold, as the 
“ market for jaggerj has gone down He adds that the people of those paits are 
“ saiisfied that the concern is a profitable one 

“ The cost of this installation was about Es 13,000 the Goiernment advancing 
“ Es 12,000 This is the first installation started on co-operati\e lines in India, as 
“ Mr Chatterton was pleased to remark on the opening day Every praise is duo to 
“ Mr Lakshmana Eeddi for being the pioneer of such an undertaking in this district ” 

I have alluded above to some cases of failure winch have undoubtedly occurred 
I hojie I may pieface my' remarks on this head by alluding to a circumstuico in 
which I took some action Mr Muniy.ippa who set up his Anderson Oil Expellcr in 
July 1914 began business by ciushing giound-nut and was exceedingly pleased with the 
woik his plant turned out He soon turned his attention to hongc seed which his machine 
also ciushed quite satisfactoiilv Although Mr Muniyappa was himself quite s<itisfiod 
it appealed to the Director of Industiics that Mr Muniap 2 )a did not make any profits 
owing to his being in chronic need of money The Director lequested me to audit Mr 
Muniyaiipa’s accounts I found that for the three months Mr Muniappa had worked 
his plant he had lost ovei Es 1,000 owing to the fall in the price of ground-nut and 
also owing to his not worlang the plant up to its full capacity He was working the 
mill for about 8 hours a day and his working chaiges were excessively' heavy I found 
that with a very moderate increase in his working expenses he could woik the null for 
24 hours and realiyo a handsome profit Mr Muniyappa was not slow to recognize 
this advantage and began to work his mill from 20 to 24 hours a day with the result 
that he earned something like 40 per cent on his capital outlay wnthin a year 

The installation of industiial machinery does not automatically result in handsome 
profits The leisurely habits of doing business, which did not matter when production 
was on a small scale, become dangerous directly machinery is installed To work indus- 
trial macliinery to their full capacity, a greater working capital and a larger supply 
of labour will be required Even if a revolution in one’s husiness habits is soon effected 
the other lequiioments for working machinery successfully arc difficult to come by To 
cite Mr Muniappa’s case once again no one would advance him money' to enable him 
to expand his business The My'sorc Bank was suspicious of tins v enture and w ould not 
help him As I knew that the business was jierfectly sound, I obtained the necessary 
accommodation from a friendly capitalist 

In a few instances, the installation of machinerv has not been financially successful 
— there has been no case in which the plant has failed to carry out the work it was set 
up to perform — because for vaiious reasons the machinerv has not been worked to its 
full capacity Again m some pumping installations, the parties seem to have thought 
that all they had to do was to obtain water and everv thing would go on alright Thev 
never appaiently lealized that money had to be expended on the construction of distri- 
butary channels, pieparation of land, manure foi intensive cultivation, etc In several 
cases where all this had not been foreseen there has been great loss 

There is, however, no doubt that these rules have confeired a great benefit on the 
country They have promoted the establishment of a number of mechanical plants in 
a vaiiety of industrial piocesses and familiarized the people all over the State with the 
advantages of using machinerv. They have stimulated the use of pin ate capital in indus- 
trial adventures, for instances have not been wanting where private capital has been 
promptly employed in an undertaking which an enterprising man had proved to be 
successful with capital borrowed from Government Theie are now about 110 installations 
set up eithei with boiTowed capital or private lesouices in difleieiit parts of the State 
and every' one of them is a centre of industrial and business Icnowledge to the people 
living in the neighbouihood 

A multiplication of such mechanical plants studded across the whole countrv, dealing 
more especially with industrial processes in winch increase in number of plants does 
not mean deciease in piofits, such as, pumping plants, sugar mills, will, I feel sure, 
promote the material well-being of the country and create a real industiial atmosphere 

It IS, of course, not necessary that the mechanical plants for which Government 
assistance should be given should always be small or that they should be employed in 
undertakings of such a non-competitive character as a pumping installation If it is 
one that expert inv estigation shows has a very good chance of success it should be possible 
to obtain aid from Government towaids its establishment 
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To make it possible to establish industries, large and small, ivith Government aid, 
■will ob-siously requiie a great deal more than the introduction of these takavi rules 
into India The lules should be administered by a sympathetic Director of Industries -with 
ample powers who is either assisted by a stah of experts oi who can apply to some technical 
body in India for expert advice I maj at once state that the Director of Industries 
should be primarily a business man with organising capacity, and prefeinbly a mecha- 
nical engineer as industrial deielopment in India largelj means the introduction of 
power -driven machinery 

The sugarcane crushing mills started by Government aftord verj good evidence of 
the useful purpose served bj demonstration factories Crushing cane b-^ means of 
motive power had been attempted before the Department of Industries took up the question 
Except in one case where the fuel resources of the sugarcane giover were ample, and all 
the ]U1C6 extracted by working the machinery to its full capacity was capable of being 
dealt with without anj increase in out-of-pocket expenses, po^n ei -milling had failed to 
cheapen the cost of production The department devised a furnace to bum the sugarcane 
trash so as to do awaj with the necessity for wood fuel altogether and also incidentally 
limited the number of laboureis required to be employed in jaggery boiling This 
system of boiling juice in tiers of open pans placed ovei suitably constructed flues has 
been described in a bulletin (Bulletin No 55) published by the Agricultural Eesearch 
Institute, Pusa, and it is only necessary to briefly indicate the results achie\ed 

The new sugar installations of which four hare until now been erected in difi’erent 
parts of thAState by Government met at first with considerable opposition parth occa- 
sioned by the inexperience of tbe subordinates of the Department in the manufacture 
of jaggery The ad-santages of this system of manufacture has generally been realized 
and the opposition has largely died down One of the Government installations ha' 
been purchased by a private indindual and thiee private installations have been set 
up apart from the two plants elected by co-operative societies to which lefeience has 
already been made 

The installation can he set up at a cost of Rs 12,000 and will deal with about 
100 acres of cane in a season "With the aid of the takavi rules in force the capital 
required is easily obtainable by private individuals or co-operative societies and under 
the system of sugaicane cultivation generally practised in the State a large number 
of places will be available where such installations can be profitably set up 

The mills yield about 10 per cent more juice than that obtainable in bullock driven 
mills ond the working expenses aie low They amount to about 4 annas per maund 
(25 lb ) of jaggery malde when the total quantity dealt with a season is only 12,000 
maunds As the mills are capable of producing at least 50 pei cent more jaggeiy the 
working expenses can be reduced much further 

There is, howevei, one difiiculty in regard to their installation which has not 
yet been completely surmounted The organization necessary to keep the mills at work 
to their full capacity is very difficult to create With a new to surmount this difficulty 
it has been considered advisable to lease one of the Government mills this year to a 
private individual free of cost for one season so that he may be suitably compensated for 
taking measures -with a view to maintain a steady supply of cane to the mill There is 
no doubt that co-operative societies are qualified to sohe this difficulty and the multi- 
plication of sugarcane crushing plants will largely rest with them in future 

The Government Weaving Factor j is another instance of good work done by demons- 
tiation faetoiies The factory contains 36 looms of which seven are fitted with jacquard 
harness The cloths turned out are aaried of chaiacter and meet with a ready sale 
The value of the outturn per month is about Es 2,000 Besides the factoiy proper in 
which cloths for sale are made, there are sections devoted to experimental and demons- 
tration woik A loom for weaving cloths vith solid borders and a sectional -wrapping and 
sizing machine have been devised in xhe experimental section Over 1,000 fly-shuttle 
slays have been set up by the demonstrators in the districts Fly-shuttle weaving has 
been laigely popularized in the State owing to the efforts of the officials of the factorj' 
The work turned out here is of very superior quality and there is no doubt that consi- 
derable profits might be made if the number of looms at work is increased Experiments 
in regard to the advantages of introducing powei looms driven by electric motors in 
weavers’ houses were made but no action has hitherto been possible owing to the difficulty 
of getting machinery In the same manner a superior quahty of blankets were made 
with local wool at the factorj" with the aid of the Bangalore mills but unfortunateh 
all action in regard to the development of the woollen industry has had to be suspended 
owing to the war 

I am of opinion that it is advisable to have an Imperial Director of Industries 
for all India It is necessary to appoint such an officer to co-ordinate the actmties 
towards industrial improvement in the different provinces This officer should be assisted 
by a staff of experts and should have power to decide thCp industries for which Govern- 
ment aid will be given in the different provinces A sufficient sum of money should 
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be set apart evert year for tbe promotion of industrial enterprise The Imperial 
IJiiecfor assisted by a Boaid of business-men and non-official i epresentatn es should have 
power to decide on the expenditure of this sum 

This money should be available foi ( undertaking pioneer industrial enterpiise and 
for grants to local Governments for caiiymg on similar uoik The members of the 
Board maj be nominated once in thiee 3 eais but the Board should hate powers during the 
time tliet hate autlioritj similar to the Board of Directors of a joint stock company 
in regard to the management of the undertakings started ttith Government funds The 
Imperial Director should bd the Chaiiman of the Board 

Beyond indicating the industiies that should be investigated in the different piovinces 
and exercising supeiwision over the industries staited with the aid of Iinpeiial funds, the 
Imperial Director should hate no aiithoiitv over the Piotincial Directois of Industries 
The stiff of experts undei the emplotment of the Goveinment of India should be lent foi 
service to local Governments and should be suboidinate duiiiig such service to the Pro- 
vinciil Diiector of Industries The Provincial Diiectoi should also have a local Boaid 
constituted similar to the Imperial Boaid 

I am of opinion that with the safeguards provided in the takavi lules as they 
are in foice in Mjsore it is quite possible for the Presidencj Banks to make loans 
undei them If the industiial development of the countij^ should take place unhindeied 
the business under them should develop largelj’- and it is advisable that it should be 
handed ovei to a bank The Mysoie Bank already^has, I believe, intimated its willingness 
to take over this business from Goveinment 

There is, it seems to me, one difficulty which prevents the laige extension of the 
takavi rales The rules lequiie tlie security of immovable piopeity and the security 
umfoimlv lequiied is latnd, that is burdened with no prior liabilitj 

It has howevei been frequently found that a majoiity of the hest lands in a village 
aie under a moilgage liability and this liability^ is generally on the increase As ex- 
plaind 111 the note * on a land bank for Mv'soie foi-wiided hei-ewith, I find that the mort- 
gage liability’’ doubles itself once m fifteen yeais in hlj’soie Duiing the year 1881-82 
the value of the mortgages effected was Es 24,72,000 In 1806-97 it lose to Es 69,26,000 
and 1914-15 it was Es 1,05,34,000 Ihe total agiicultuial debt in Mysoie is about 7} 
cioies and the annual buiden in the shape of mteiest is not less than 1-| croies In 
1893, Su I'rfdciick Nicholson estimated that the agiicultuial debt of the Madras Piesi- 
denev was about 45 crores and the annual mteiest burden about 9 cioies The debt was 
legal del as equivalent in amount to 75 percent of the value of the entire agricultural 
Cl op in a year and the annual interest about 15 pei cept The mobilization of the 
capital represented bv’ land foi industiial enterpiise that it is the object of the takavi 
rules to assist will not be completelv successful unless the problem of agiicultural 
indebtedness is tackled in some way 

I am of opinion that a land bank is the only leal ultimate solution A land 
bank may be organised which will not only lend money with adequate safeguards to 
relieve agricultural indebtedness but will also promote agiicultuial and industiial develop- 
ment The work done in this direction by the Central Hypothec Bank and the District 
Agiicultuial Banks in Japan seems to show that some similai organization can be estab- 
lished in India It seems to me that with a guarantee of 5 or 6 per cent from Govern- 
ment sufficient capital can be raised for a land and industrial bank which should be 
worked in close conjunction with the Piesidencv Banks I therefore venture to submit 
a copy * of mj printed pamphlet on the Establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank in 
Mjsoie togethei with a typed note* embodying mv replies to some friendly criticisms 
I received on the pamphlet I need haidly point out that the draft scheme for Mysore 
in the last pages of the pamphlet does not apply to Biitish India 

Before concluding my evidence, I wish to conect a possible misapprehension on this 
subject Although my expeiience in legaid to industrial matters has been entirely 
obtained from mv association with woik earned on undei the orders of the Mysore Gov- 
ernment and frequent leferences aic made to this vvoik, no one except myself is 
responsible foi the v lews expressed in tins note 


OnvL Evidexci , 14tii EEnnuvnv 1917 

Mt C E Lou — Q With lefeicnce to youi remarks about the My’sore Bank, you 
say that the bank has placed fifty lakhs of rupees of local capital at the disposal of the 
meicantile communitv Has that money been obtained as deposits oi as cipital ^ — A It 
includes both deposits and cipital The jiaid-up capital is ten lakhs, and the balance 
foims the deposits 

Q Aie these long teini oi short term deposits ® — A I do not know 
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Q Wliat IS tlie rate of interest on fixed deposits It vanes between four and 
five per cent On current deposits it is two pei cent, and on fixed deposits it is four to 
five per cent 

' Q Does tlie Bank of Madias get iniicb in ibe way of deposits from Mysoie’ There 
IS a localbiancb beie^ — A Yes • 

Q Do they get much in the way of deposits fioni the Stite’— 4 Yes The State 
was depositing in the Madras Bank 

Q I mean from the Mysoie people V— A Not as much as the Mysore Bank has now 
got ^ \ 

Q To what do jou attribute the Mysore Bank’s getting more money than the B mk 
ot Madias ^4 Theie are Mysorean diiectois on the bank, and there is the knowledge 
on the part of the people that the bank is under the guidance and supervision of the 
Masoie Goa^emment It is now foui years since the bank was established 

Q On what secuiity does the bank lend? Does it lend on estate oi immovable 
piopettj ^ — A It cannot lend on immoaable inopei-ty It is practically worked on the 
same lines as the Presidency Banks 

Q What class of hade does it usually lend top — A Commeice chiefly 
Q Does it lend anj thing to manufactuieisP — A Very little I should think I Imow 
one or two instances in which it refused to lend, and I has e made a note of them in my 
written eaidence 

Q Does it lend woilang capital'’ — A It does in some cases 

Q To small oil mill people oi select people? — A It does lend when the business 
liS fairla' well established and the boirowei is faiilv well known 

Q Is there any agent to adrise the bank as to whethei an indnstiial concern is run 
on sound lines and is a' safe ob]ect to finance? — A No 

Q It does not use the State Department of Industiies for that purpose? — A I 
know the present manager did sometimes consult the Diiectoi of Industries, but that 
was qugte in an infoianal way There is no formal arrangement 

Q Does it lend to co-opeiative credit societies? — A Yes, to the Co-opeiative 
Gential Bank 

Q Does it lend on pledge of jewelleia and that sort of thing? — A I think it does 
I do not know much about the details of the woiking of the bank I had something to 
•do only with its starting 

jl/i A Chattel f on — Q The Mysoie Bank is run exactly on the same lines as the 
Madias B ink? — A Yes 

Mr C E Loiv — Q You speak of the supply of machinery on hii e-purchase system 
You saj that the total aaliie of the machinery installed under the hne-pui chase scheme 
aip to the end of 1915-16 is Es 1,06,796-4-0? — A That is not the total value of the 
machinery installed It is a mistake It is the total aalue of the money advanced 

Q The money ada anced under the hue-purchase sastem? — A Thi+ is one-fouith of 
the aalue of the machinery The Goa'einment adaances one-iouith and the balance is 
fuinished by the borrower and the machinery is installed, and tlie whole machineiy ’S 
aegaided as a secuiity until the loan is paid oft 

Q The applicant deposits avith the application one-fouith of the value of ■'he 
machinery required, and he obtains the machinei-^ on hiie-pui chase system Roav 
long has that been going on ? — A Foul eais 

Q Itaae "^ou large arrears outstanding? — ^A We had Rs 5,000 arrears at the end 
of last a ear The total amount recoverable was about Es 48,000 and we lecoveied about 
Tls 43,000 It includes both the hire-purchase inone-^ as well as the aneais of loans 

Q How do aou manage about the depreciation of the article? In how many years 
do you insist on such loans being repaid? — A It is five aeais in the case of industrial 
machineiy and seven years in the case of agiicultuial machinery 

Q Have -^ou had many cases in which the plant has failed to woik properly owing 
to the fault of the borrower ? He might have neglected it? — 4 I know of no instances 
where the plant has not done the work that it was set up to do I know of some 
instances where the man has not used the machine oi haa not piopeih benefited ba it 
Q Do you have to sell the plant in many cases? — ^A We have never -^et had a 
single occasion to sell On occasions the Director had only to send a man to remove the 
machineiy and the money was at once paid up 

Ml A Chattel ton — Q You have got a bailift?— A Yes, and the money is paid to 
liim when he goes for collection 

Ml C E Low — Q You giae us the conditions under which the loan may be giant- 
-ed, that is, “ Puichase and erection of machineia foi agricuBural and industiial undei- 
takings, oidinaiily up to a limit of Es 10,600 in each case The constiuction of wells 
and tanks, of mills, warehouses and othei stiuctuies necosai-^ for agiicultuial and indus- 
trial opeiations ” Do you observe much difteience in practice between a mill 
building and machineiy? — A I may at once state that practically all loans aie i nder 
the first clause 
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Q And the ordinarj’’ limit is Es 10,000 P — A Yes But in several cases it has been 
exceeded 

Q How did the sore Government find that money financially ? Do they have a 
separate head? — A Yes They have budgeted for it So much as the Diiector may 
want IS reserved in the ordinarj Government budget for loans 
Q Do they ciedit that head with the recoveries P — A Yes 
Q That is kept as a separate headP — A Yes It is kept as an open account 
Q Is it youi experience that the grant of loans by giving machinerj on hire- 
pui chase system discourages the independent enterprise of other cajiitalists ? — A Ho 

Q Do people stait enterprises of their own accoid without Government money as 
freelv as when the Government money is availableP — A What the} generally do is, 
they applv to the Government foi machinery and reserve all the capital they have foi 
working it 

Q Do people who can start an installation on their own accord always go for Gov- 
ernment heljiP — I know several instances where people have refused to go to Gov 
einment because thej did not wish to be in debt to Government 

Q Because tliej' wished themselves to show their own wealth and independence? — 
A Yes 

Q It IS a sense of a little pride P — A I should call it self-respect 
Q Do you think in such cases the concerns which the people start with then own 
money are more numeious or less numerous? — A They are less numeious because the 
richei people aie less numeious 

Q Do these people who start concerns with their own money obtain the afesistance 
of the Industiial Department P — A Yes Quite ns readil 3 

Q How far do you think that a successful installation under the advice of the 
Industiial Department acts as an advertisement of the working of the Industrial Depart- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood P — A It is one of the most important idveitise- 
ments It has made the Industrial Department populai Pormerlv it was alwaj ^looked 
on with suspicion 

Q If 3 'ou hav e a successful plant in one pni ticular place, that would lead to ether 
of a similar kind to spring up in the neighbourhood ? — A Yes That is v erv frequent 
Q How IS the mechanical stall: — the technical stall — recruited, organised and con- 
trolled p — A It IS practicallj controlled by the Diiector of Industries He gets appli- 
cations, and tests the applicants and trains them 

Q Where does he train themP — A There has been no college hitheito When the 
department was started two oi three officers of the Public Works Department were 
transferred and the Director ti lined them for his woik and got other people as he went 
along The fiist two officers were sent to Madras and they saw a numbei of installations 
set up there, that is, relating to the pumping and boring department Tliev gathered 
expel lence in then work and began to do woik here 

Q And these new officers were put under the older officers and sometimes under the 
Diiectoi P — A The Director used to get some of the officers transferred under him 

Q The Industiial Department have some expeiimental presses and factories and 
othei things which they are running How fai are they used ns a means of training 
officeis for the DepartmentP — A They are used as a means of tiaining In regard to 
the weaving factory that we have got here, we get weavers from the mufassal and they 
aie trained here and sent out as demonstrators to the villages 

Q Por instance, you have a number of chemists attached to the Sandalwood Oil 
Factory' who are learning practical work in the Factory Is a similai policy followed 
wheievei theie is any plant and so on in which people can be taughtP — A Yes 

Q I also obseived yesterday morning that a student of the School of Mechanical 
Engineering was working there on the sugar installation undei the guidance of a senior 
of his department? — A Yes 

Q When a man wants an installation, at a cost of about Es 10,000 to Es 12,000 he 
wants a responsible mechanic, at any late, to run it for him, and you, I undeistand, 
always undertake to get him one How do you provide that mnnP — A We want tempo-, 
laiy drivers and mechanics for installations, and we set up the installation, and general- 
ly these men remain with the person for whom the installation is set up Sometimes 
the owner of the installation gets some of his own men trained during erection In some 
cases there aie students of the mechanical engineering school and they talvC them 

Q You practically tiain them in the process of erection? — ^A Yes In the working 
of the factory they are trained in another place where the work is more advanced 

Q You speak of the sugar mill set up at Sabbanalhalli, and you say that the cost 
of the plant was Es 12,356 and the working expenses weie Es 751 as against Es 1,391 
which represented the total milling charges received That means that the total of the 
earnings of the first season was only five per cent against which you have to set off 
depreciation and interest? — A That does not mean that The increase in the yield of 
jaggery is not noted at all 

Q That IS for the benefit of the individual members P — A The installation is for 
the benefit of the individual members 
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Q It might matter to the soh encj^ of the society ? — A Yes 

Q The cost of the installation, you say, was Rs 12,356 In what instalments were 
thej repaying it ? — A Seven years 

Q They have got to repaj something like Rs 2,000 and inteiestP— 4 Yes 
Q But they have only made Rs 600 and odd?— 4 But that was the first yeai 
That installation actually woiked for foity-five days We lost in the first year half the 
season 


Q Can you say how fafr a co-operative society can induce the individual growers 
to bring their cane along in a propei order so as to ensure continuous working ^4 I 
flunk they could do that 

Q You realise that it might mean a certain amount of loss to the individuall man 
who may have to bring his cane awayP — 4 Rot at all The cane can generally stand 
for about a month so that there is no real loss - 

Q In all big mills there is always found to be a little loss, but that is made up for 
hy the convenience of contmuous working — A Here it stands sometimes eighteen months 
on the ground 


Mr A Chaitcrtcn — Q What is the procedure that is adopted in the department 
when a man comes to the Director and sajs that he watnts a loan to instal an engine 
and pump ^ — 4 The rules are explained to him and he is asked to mtimate his wants 
An officei ns sent to the place atnd an estimate is prepared, and if the Director is satisfied 
that the man is likely to make money on it, a recommendation is made to Government 
and the loauiis sanctioned 

Q What about tlie enquiry as to the nature of the security — ^4 A special officer 
IS sent to the place He is a revenue officer attached to the Department of Industries 
and he submits a repoit in legard to the satisfactory nalture of the security ofiered 
Q And does he reject many cases ^ — 4 A number of cases are rejected 


Mr C E 'Low — Q Does that revenue officer also help in the recovery ? — A Ro 
There is no rev enue officer attached to the Department of Industries for such work The 
appointment of Assistant Director is quite recent, not more than three or four months 


Mr A Chattel ton — Q The takavi loans are granted either bj the Director or by 
the Government? — 4 Yes 

Q Is the loan paid to the individual to whom it is sanctioned? — A Ro It is 
drawn by the Director and it is at the disposal of the Director The Diiector spends the 
money on behalf of the individual Generally, the Director erects the installation him- 
self and furnishes an account of the expenditure of the money to the individual and 
obtains a receipt from him at the time of handing over the completed installation 
Q Is that compulsory? — ^4 That is not compulsory, but it is usually done 
Q As regards the recovery of loans afterwards, that is entirely in the hands of the 
Director? — A Yes 

Q And so far, has theie been any gieat difficulty in dealing with the question of 
recovery ? — 4 R o 

Q The loan is granted by the department, and we have a certain policy as to when 
the man should pay and the number of instalments? — 4 It is fixed with reference to 
the income that he is likely to get, so that he may pay it from the profits 

Q Supposing a man'^is granted a loan to set up a pumping installation for sugai 
cane, wlien would be the fiist instalment? — ^4 Pifteen months after the plant is handed 
over to him — to give him time to realise a profit from the installation that he has put 
down 

Q How does it differ from the policy which is pursued by pnvate firms ? — 4 They 
do not wait at all 

Ilon’hle Sir Fazulhlwy Currimhhoy — Q How are your co-operative societies 
managed? — 4 There is a Registrar of Co-operative Societies 

Q What IS the constitution of your Board of Industries ? — 4 There is a Committee 
of Industries and Commeice There is the Mysore Economic Conference It is a body 
consisting of officials and non-officials The President of the Economic Conference is 
the Dew an and seveial heads of depaitments and non-official representatives are on the 
Conference The Conference is divided into three sections There is one section devoted 
to industries and commerce and the President of that section is generally a member of 
the Government The Director of Industries is a member of that body I was the 
Secretary of that body for some time If any application comes, it goes to the Director 
of Industries always, and he is empowered to sanction all loans up to Rs 2,500, and 
beyond that amount, it goes up with the lecommendation of the Director to the Chairman 
of the Committee who is empoweied to sanction loans between Rs 2,500 and 5,000 If 
the loan is above Rs 5,000 it goes up to Government 

Q If the Director of Industries is not inclined to give the loan, nobody can have 
a chance ? — A He has a chance and he can apply to the Committee 

Q Can the' Committee consider the matter?— 4 It can call for a report from the 
Director of Industries 
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Q Can tlie Diiectoi of Industiies gi-vc an nchance up to the limit of Es 2,500? — 
A Yes 

Q In the mattei of sugai plants, who me the people •who take advantage of these 
advances? — A The sugaicant gi o'Weis 

Q People who have no cash nionej but lands ? — A Yes 
Q Tliese fen people join togcthei and stait ? — A Yes 

Q Suppose the Duectoi of Industiies gets the machinei; and instals it and it works 
satistactoiih , to whom does he hind it ovei ? — A To Hint societj 

Q In actuallj aiianging nho should manage the thing ? — A He arranges ev en- 
tiling foi them 

Q Supposing all suhsciibe cqualh ? — A O’here is the Piesident of the co-opeiatne 
society, 01 whoovci is the p\ecutnc oflicei of the socicfv Till then it is entiieE under 
the contiol of the Diiecfoi of Industiies 

Q Hi keeps his m in ? — /I Yes He has got the technical control of the factoij 
Q Has he snj othci experts to advise him is regards big concerns ? — A The Com- 
mittee sometimes ippoints experts The icpoit of the oxpeit is foiwaided to the Com 
mittee thioiigh the Hiuctoi of Industries 

Q If voii adv inc( nioiie'^ to a siigai factoiv, it takes a long time for it to be in 

iiinning oidei, then nhen nill the monej be paid hack? — 4 The hist instalment •will be 

fifteen months after •‘he 'woik of the factoiv is started 

J/i 4 ClmtteUtm — Q tVlicn an ngiecnient is made oi loan is granted on hire- 
pmchase svstein, wi put in tlie a"itement a certain date on which the lepijment of the 
loan would begin? — A Tint is taltulatcd on the assumption that vou take sonianv months 
to erect the factoij and theie would be so niaiiv months foi the crops to matuie after- 
wards, and veiv often owing to various causes, for instance, e''pcLiallj since the war 
began, it has npt been possible to get the factoiics elected in time Then we altei 
the agieenieiit and we give a fiiithei allow nice of time The Government gets no 

interest on the loan till the machiiiei'j begins to work Tint will account for the fact 

that the amount ol inteicst eauicd is eoiiipai ativ elv small 

Ifon’hle Si7 Faziilhlioij Citininhhoij — Q Is the nioiicv advanced bj the M'psorc 
Bank? — Bv the Gov eiument direct 

Q You «iv tint theie should be complete Goveinment control wheievcr there is 
Government assistance Is not the constitution of the Mvsoie Bank quite difteient fiom 
the Piesidencs Banks? — 1 ll|e constitution is quite difieient, but the method of working 
is entiich same Although Goveinment have powei to contiol the hank and give the 
bank am advice thtv choose thev iievci iiiteileie with the woiking of the hank If 
thev like thev Inv e pow ei 

,Sii F II Stcuoit — One can assume that that sjstem works veiv satisfactorilj in 
Mjsoie But can it be applied to India !reneiallv , to the different provinces of India? — 
A I do not see whv it should not be If it-is successful in Hjsoie, whj should it not 
be successful in other paits of India 

Ml C E Lon — Q Y hat is the aveiagc si/e of a tenant’s holding in Mjsoie? — 
/I Eight Kies, but it V iiies veiv much If it is wet land it is two or thiee acres, and 
if di'^ , it iiiav be 25 to 30 acres 

Q Do vou have /amiiidaii teniiic? — 4 All ivotwari 

Q How big lie the ivots who take up these loans? — 4 The revenue thej pav may 
vaiv' between Es 50 and 200 

Q How mam distiict'> aic theie in ilv soic ? — A Eight 

Q And the"^ are as big as the Biitish India distiicts? — A Ho I suppose two of 
oui distiicts would aveiage one Biitish India district (Madras distiict) Mjsoie is 
30,000 square miles in aica 

Q Do vou think that one revenue oflicei could make eiiquiiies for the depaitmeiit 
all ovei the Biitish Piovince, oi do vou think that it would he better to have it done 
thiough the local district leveiiue aiithoiities ? — A I should alwajs think that it is 
veiv much better to have one revenue officer oi several levenue officers attached to the 
department I think it is wiong to lefei applications to the local leveniie officers for 
enqiiirv 

Q Y^oui depaitmental leveniie offlcei gets the assistance of the local revenue officers? 
—A Yes 

Q In finding out what the status of the man is, whether he reallj holds the land oi 
not, voui record of lights is piesumablj- no better than that in Madias ? — A Ho, but 
tlie local levemie offieei has enough expeiience 

Ml A Chattel ton — Q One advantage of having a special revenue officer attached 
to the department is that he accumulates a ceitain amount of experience not onlv as 
regards titles, but also in regard to the men that are going to take up this work?— A. 
Y'es 
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Q He mar also say that-altliongli tlie security may lae good tlio man is not to ne 
tiustedj or lie as too old, or tiiere ma^ be sometliing against nim He acquires cispcn* 
ence in that direction Ts-liicb. is of extreme aalue to liim ’’ — A These taka vi rules require 
that the revenue ofBcer should be specially attached-to the Department of Industries 

Sit F H StewnTt Q hly enquiiy is far more general Here you have got a a erv 
well oiganised Department of Industries, closely controlled and adeq latelv staftedP— 
A It IS not adequately stafted 

Q Theie is another point You saa that loans under the takaai rules maj be made 
by the Presidency Banks and jou saj that the 'matter has alreada been taken u]) bj the 
Mysore Bank ? — A The Mysore Bank has approached the Goaernment to give them that 
right 

ilfr A Cliatterton — Q I haae consulted Mr Hunter about it and he is of opinion 
that undei the Pres’dencv Banks Act they aie not able to take up cuch takavi loans 
directly In Mysore ave have not yet exercised the right of calliug upon the Government 
to recoaer the loans as arrears of land revenue We find that the ordinary method of 
collecting the loans has been hitherto sufScient ? — A In most cases the usual procedure 
is to send a avritten notice to the man and a large percentage is collected in that avaa 

Mr C E Low — Q After a certain amount of experience in the collection of land 
revenue in India, the number of cases in which we have to employ the procedure per- 
mitted by the Land Eevenue Act is very small Do you think that it is desirable, if 
takavi loans are given out, that Government should have authority to recover them as 
arrears of land revenue, — if Government gives the loan ? — A It is right that the Gov- 
ernment should have power 

Q If the bank gives the loans on behalf of Government, they can easily say that, 
unless the means of collection aie adequate and collections themselves are satisfactory, 
the rate of interest they would charge would be very much higher Do you think that 
under those circumstances it is desirable that the bank should have the power of going 
to Government and asking them to regard these as arrears of land revenue ^ — A I do 
not think so It would not be at all necessary that the bank should be given that power 
The bank would be able to recover the money without that powei 

Hon’hle Sir R N MooKer^ee — Q What were you before you became Assistant 
Director of Industiies^ — A I was Secretary to the Industries and Commerce Committee 
for four years and before that a revenue officer I have been throughout in the seiyice 
of the State 

Q Has the Mysore Department of Industries a budget of its own ? — A Yes 


Witness No 277 

Me Washington Mahi, Director of SencuUnre, Mysore 
Weitten Evidence 

Q 64 — A good organisation is no less essential to the success of an enterprise than 
careful execution The introduction of better and more hygienic methods in Indian 
sericulture is an entei-prise of great importance and difficulty on account of the extent 
of the country and the diversity of conditions over which the operations have to be 
carried on It is necessary therefore that there should be a central agency which can 
control and connect these operations so as to bring them into conformity with a general 
and well considered scheme 

I am of opinion that the constitution of a special department for sericulture would 
greatly help the rapid and systematic progress of the industry where favourable 
conditions exist 

It may perhaps be said that the main causes for the decline of sericulture are 
already sufficiently known, and that an elaborate programme of investigation directed 
to that end would piobably be unnecessaiy But the department will have to eradicate 
the cases of past failure by educating people out of faulty practices sanctified by 
tradition, and persuade them to adopt modem methods with up-to-date appliances 

The quality of raw silk produced will have to be rendered mercantile by the 
employment of "suitable machinery so as to avoid wastage of silk in reeling, and to 
enable Indian silk to gam sooner or later its place in the world’s market Besides 
that the employment of a yarn of uniform denier would render possible a greater 
perfection in the manufacture of local fabrics 

One of the most important problems of the department would, in my opinion, 
be to determme by careful experiments if breeds of silk-worm other than the local ones 
may in some places be recommended as mure advantageous There seems to be a mass 
of pre]udice on the subiect, probably the result of experiments conducted under 
conditions unfavourable to complete control There is an unhealthy tendency to shun 
discussion This is a subject which has to be approached with a frank spirit and 
an open mmd , , > < 
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Q 05 X enclose a copy * of my scheme of oipani/ation of sericultural work m 

Mysore m the hope that it may he found to contain suggestions of a general nature, 
Tvhich may be uselul in preparing a scheme foi othei paits of India 

Q 110 — As a complement to the scheme I send — 

( 1 ) Plans prepared by me lor > — 

(а) Hearing Schools and Hearing Houses, 

(б) Stands and Traj's _ 

( 2 ) Foims for collecting statistics 

( 3 ) A booklet of photographic pictures illustrating the diffeience between the 
tr-'ditioml practices and the methods recommended by the department 

It has been said that statistics are useful for forming a correct iieu based on 
facts as to what has happened in the past for affording material for estimates of the 
present and for rendering possible a forecast for the near future 

The absence of reliable statistics of silk production in the State has been severely 
felt 111 organising measures to secure the prospeiitj of sericulture It has therefore 
been considered veij' necessary that a correct record should be secured of the present 
condition of the industry in all its branches as a starting point for the work of the 
department, and similar statistics collected in all subsequent years Uvill afford a 
measuie of the progress aehieied from time to time and enable Goiemmcnt to see how 
far the energies and expenditure devoted to the subject hare been justified by results 

TTliile the forms employed omit nothing of impoitance in the existing state of 
the industiy, they may^ have to be gradually* amplified with its improvement There is 
little doubt that the information rendered available will be of the highest value as a 
guide for future efforts at improvement It uould be possible to localise the industry 
to places where it cau be most profitably' practised and advise its abandonment uhere 
local conditions are unfavourable oi where other occupations afford a better letuiai for 
the resources employed But oven should the statistics serve no other purpose than 
that of fuinishing a clear and unquestionable record of the condition of sericulture 
from veai to year, the trouble of collecting and compiling them would be fully 
justified 

Orvl Evidence, Idrn ErnnuAnv 1917 

Mr A Chattel ton — Q Would you mind telling the Commission what has been your 
previous experience before you camo to Mysore in connection with the silk industry ^ — A 
Before I came to My'soie I was working in the firm of my' father I studied also in the 
seiicultuial school at Padua (m Italian Padova) and I was also in Como in the school 
of silk weaving there My' special training was in the preparation of silk worm eggs 
and I earing silk worms and also reeling 

Q Tour experience is in that part of sericulture which deals with leanng and 
reeling ® — A Yes 

Q You were engaged by the Mysore Government three years ago for twelve months 
to report upon the state of the silk industiy and the remedies which you would suggest 
to deal with such difficulties as have cropped up You have travelled all over the Stated 
—A Yes 

Q Would you tell us biiefly what you found going on in regard to siUv rearing’’ — A 
With regard to the methods of silk rearing heie I saw that they were absolutely primi- 
tive They have no proper idea of what is a good rearing worm Also the appliances 
that aie used are very unsuitable The hygiene of the reaiing rooms is ignored They 
do not know the importance of good seed They* purchase cocoons for making seeds 
themselv es, or young worms, oi seeds without knowing from where it comes and how it 
IS prepared So they cannot have any guarantee as to assure a, good crop from their 
reaiings I have endeavoured to introduce new methods But the chaiactei of the 
people IS such that it is impossible to proceed quickly and introdkice new methods 

Q Hav e y'ou been able to form any opinion as to the possibilities of the silk indus- 
try ? — A About the possibility' of the silk industry' I can only speak about My sore State 
because I did not see other places except Kashmir The possibility of the silk industry 
IS very great heie in Mysore and also in Kashmir There are a few things here which 
will retard the introduction of suitable means for improving sericulture I have a few 
notes on the subject 

Q Would you like to put in a copy of the notes on your experiments and observa- 
tions as evidence ? — A Yes t 

Q You were here for a period of twelve months and then you returnedi to Italy 
You have returned to Mysore under an agreement with the Mysore State Would y'ou 
briefly state what position you are now holding and what salary you aie drawing so 
that we may understand what is meant by a Director of Seiiculturc heief — A I came 
here on the 1 st of June last year as a Director of Sericulture 


• Not printed 


t See Supplementary note printed after oral evidence 
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Q And jou correspond direct witli tlie Secretary to Government P — ^4 Tes My 
pay IS Es 1,000 pins travelling allowances, and a first-class fare fiom Italy and return 
Q You are directly undei GovernmentP — A Yes 

Q What instructions have you received as to the nature of your work hereP — A 
The Government asked me to prepaie a programme of work for every quartei But I 
did not agree nith it as I thought that it was impossible to prepare a quarterlj pro- 
gramme and that it was much better to prepare a definite programme for improving 
sericultuie We cannot tell how much time it will take for carrying out this piogramme 
because it depends upon many circumstances It depends very specially upon the 
enviionmfent The environment here in India is very slow in adapting itself to changed 
methods and there are also many superstitions So that I do not know how long it 
will take to improve sericulture 

Q How long IS jour agreement forP — A My agreement is for three years renewable 
from year to year 

Q What IS the actual agreement now P — A It is only one vear 
Q What establishment have you got to enable you to carry out this work ? — A 
According to the new organisation besides the office establishment I ought to have two 
Superintendents Till now I had two Senior Inspectors, twelve Assistant Inspectors and 
four Sub-Assistant Inspectors How we commence the execution of the scheme of orga- 
- nisatron Government has not agreed to appoint a number of demonstrators 

Q How much is the budget of youi department for the current yearP — A About 
Es G0,000 

Q Have you got any connection, official or otherwise, with the Salvation Army 
Silk FarmP — A I have no connection When I was here last time I saw their farm 
because they were training some students I did not see anj' up-to-date methods there 
Perhaps they do not attach great importance to improved methods for rearing and 
reeling They prefer to have reeling as a cottage industry That is not the best thing 
to do For reeling and twisting and weaving, the cottage industry is not a good thing 
and so they cannot compete with the big industry 

Q Does the Government of Mysore still continue to give the Salvation Army Silk 
Farm a grant-in-aid ? — A They have reduced it now 

Q They still continue to give it p — A They give now 

Qv Is it your dutj' to inspect the school on behalf of the Government of Mysore P — A 
I have not agreed to do that 


Witness subsequently forwarded the following supplementary note 
Scheme or oeqanization 

intradvetory — ^From the experiments conducted by me in 1914 — 

The first experiment in silk-worm rearing was conducted in 1914 with Italian 
and Mysore breeds side by side The Mysore breed commenced to hatch on 1st March 
1914 and spun cocoons on 30th idem The number of cocoons obtained was nearly 
19,000 

The hatching of the seeds received from Italy commenced on 9th, 10th and 11th 
March respectivelj according to the different varieties and spun cocoons on the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 7th April, respectively The total number of cocoons obtained was 18,000 
The second experiment — In the month of May the second experiment of Mysore 
and the first experiment of Bengal (Histri^ and of several cross breeds with Italian and 
Mysore varieties was commenced One remarkable result achieved was that the cocoons 
of the cross breed were obtained from five to seven days earlier than the pure Mysore 
The third experiment — The third crop was initiated on 31st May with Mysore and 
Bengal bieeds and with cross breeds of Bengal and Mysore The cross breed between 
Bengal and Mysore did not produce any remarkable results and therefore it was abandoned 
altogether 

The subsequent experiments were tried with only Mysore pure breed, with the 
exception of a rearing conducted with Bilatipalu breed received from Pusa 

From some layings of Bilatipalu silk -worm eggs received from Pusa in Hovembei 
very few worms hatched, the hatching being very irregular and spreading over a long 
period The shape and colour of the cocoons were similar to those of the European 
breeds but the size and quality were much inferior to those produced in Channapatna 
with freshly imported Italian eggs So in my annual report for 1914, I arrived at the 
following conclusion — 

“ It may be an exotic breed, perhaps a European one, acclimatised and degene- 
rated in India ” 

If the above conclusion is true, this irregularity in hatching would prove once 
more the necessity of a methodical hibernation of the eggs of the European breeds 

76-a 
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Experiments in Clnkmagalur and the Dahabudtrn hills — After I returned to Italy, 
m 1915, experiments of rearing were undertaken in Clnkmagalur and on the Eababudan 
bills -nbicb are among the bigbest and coolest paits of the State 

Tbe -Narielies tried ivere Mjsore and Bengal pure breeds and a cross breed between 
Italnn and Mjsore Tlie seeds used uerc taken from tbe Cbannapatna Farm 

Comparatnc statement of Heights of different breeds of cocoons — A compaiatne 
statement shoeing tbe ueigbt of shells of cocoons for tbe diffeient breeds of uorms 
reaied in 1914 in tbe Goieinment Silk Farm at Cbannapatna and in 1915 in tbe Go\- 
ernment S’lk Farm at Cbikmagalin is gison belou 

Fo! •-imjilif-^ ing the ratio of'^nciglit imoug tbe shells of cocoons belonging to tbo 
different breeds consideied belou instead of faking for basis tbe total number of cotoons 
of tbe Mjsoie pure breed obtained on tbe first real mg it was considered sufficient to take 
a limited number of them, vi7 , onlj 25 Then total weight is equal to 2 and 8/10 
drams 

This lestnction docs not aftcct pracficallj tbe rel.ition Tciified for tbo entire quantitj 
of tbe cocoons i eared 

Tbe number of cocoons for the diftcrent breeds gmng the same weight are as 
detailed below — 



Chanmpaina farm 


Breodfi 

h uml'cr of 


>nmhcr of 


coooon^ 


cocoons 

Pure Mjsore first rearing 

25 

Bilatipnla 

16| 

Do second „ 

21 

Chino'e golden j allow , 

12i 

Do third ,, 

21 

Chinese white 

174 

Do fourth , 

21 

Japanese 

16| 

Italian (pure) 

10 

Bengal (pure) first rearing 

30 

Do 

10^ 

Do seeiind , 

27 

Do 

11‘ 

Do third ,, 

22 


Gross breed xcti/i Mysoic 


Italian 

12 

Ohio esc white 

H 

Chiueso golden yellow 

14 

Japanese . .. . 

13 


Ohtkmagalur farm 


Mysore (pnroj 

22 

Cross brood (Itnliau and Mysore) . 

14 

Bengal „ 

2.1 




A * B — Firo floBj remorei from Mysore cocoons ntu roughly eqoul in weight to n shell of tho lime hreed of Iho 
first oxporiuicnt 


Infcxenccs — Fiom the aboto data mc inaj infer that — 

(1) Tbe impio^ement in tbt jitld in silk in tbe Mjsore bleed between tbo 
first and tbe second exponments is iiioic than IG per cent, but after tbe 'lecond rearing 
no impiotement was obtained in tbe same ns far as tbe jield in silk is tonterned 

(2) For the same nuniboi of cocoons the Mcld in silk from the Italian cocoons 
IS double that of the imiiioved Mtsoie cocoons 

(3) Tbe numbei of seeds contained in the same weight of Italian and Mj sore silk- 
wonn bleeds being in tbo ratio of two to tbiec it results that for tbe same weight lu 
seeds tbe Italian breeds aicld onc-tbird more silk than the imjiroied Mysore orced, 
whilst tbe fiist reniing of tbe Mjsore puie breed would have yielded onlj 0 G per cent 
of the Itali m for tbe same w eight of seeds 


N B — Here it is (o he remiirhcd that tho n nring of the Itatmn hroode took plaeo dunng tho hottoit part of the 
year, or under bo mos* unfa\oumbIo condiUontt offonfd Ikto for tho Enropoiii breeds, ibo tomprraluro having 
reiobod 100’ F 


(4) Tbe difleience in tbe jield of silk between Italian pure and cross breed 
(Italian with Mi soreji cocoons is moie than 12 pci cent for tbe same qunntitj of cocoons 

(5) Tbe Bengal breed has in three successne i carings conducted in Cbannapatna 
improied in tbe iield in silk bj more than 2G per cent 

(G) Tbe rearing conducted in Cbikmagilui and the Bababudan bills, which are 
considered to be tbe coolest parts of tbo State, shows a diminution in tbe iield in silk 
by 4 71 pel cent in the Mjsore breed and by 13 63 per cent in tbe Bengal breed 

Grainaqcs — Ecgarding fins important institution, winch is essential for tbe produc- 
tion of good seeds, there is a strong opinion cuiient in faiour of bbiing this situated on 
a high elevation But fiom the prehminan attcmjits made in Cbilcmagalur and on tbe 
Bababudan bills we could be led to behove that this opinion is not perfcctlj justified 
Yet it may happen that new experiments conducted more inetbodacally may change 
this conclusion Still in -the high elevations of tbe State the ^Mysore breed may not 
find tbe best conditions for its impro-vcmcnt on account of tbe dampness and other local 
cnnditions, for instance, tbo sudden and much accentuated changes of temperature 
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Therefore in my repoit to Government regarding my first tour of inspection to the 
Government Silk Earms I viote as follows — 

" The object of the visit to the Nandi hills was to asceitain how far the oft 
expressed idea of starting a grainage theie, -was feasible It was thought that owing 
to its chill temperature the Nandi hills would be one of the few localities in the State 
where the local silk-worm breed could be much improved But besides the fact that 
the possibility of improiing the breeds is not without limit, the temperature on the 
hills seems not to be sufficiently low as to show a very appreciable influence , whilst on 
the other hand temperature is not a sufficient condition for achieiing the end More- 
over the space on the summit of the hill is too limited for anything more extensi\ e than 
laboratory experiments and certainly affords no scope for an industrial undei taking ” 

* * • « « 

“ I went to the Bababudan hills for inspecting a mulbeiry garden there which I 
found in a a ery good condition, which demonstrates that there also mulberrj could be 
conveniently grown, only the climatic conditions maj’- rendei the i earing of worms 
more difficult than in other parts of the State on account of the dampness, which I hear 
to be \ery excessive in the lainy season Yet, I think, with due precautions successful 
results may perhaps be obtained also during the rainy season If so, this place by its 
greater extent offers better facilities for improving the Mysore breed on a commercial 
scale than the Nandi hills, if a real and appreciable improvement of the local breeds 
may be expected from the coolest temperature that can be found in the State ” 

Extract from my annual report for 1914 — “ Por sericulture, mulberry cultnation 
IS not all that is wanted, the main point is the rearing of silk-worms but unfortunately 
all the conditions fit for growing mulberry are not always sufficient for rearing silk- 
woims conveniently Then if it may be affirmed in a general way that in all parts 
of the Mysore State mulberry cultivation can be successfully tried, it is not to be believed 
that also silk- worm rearing will be paying everywhere, and moreover when a silk- worm 
crop falls the rearers lose not only the crop of leaves but also the expenses and the laboui 
of rearing 

So that where the conditions are not quite fit, where the temperature is very high 
and where a scarcity of labour is felt, it is better not to substitute sericulture for the 
products which give alieadj' good profits Therefore in introducing sericulture in new 
places it IS necessary to proceed with the greatest caution, and not to create unseasonable 
enthusiasm among the lyots before conducting conclusive expenments, otherwise the 
ryots can be bitterly deluded and may lose confidence in all new enterprises proposed 
to them ” 

Reeling — At present reeling cannot be undei taken in the improied methods as the 
machinery cannot be had from Europe as it is clearly shown in the following translation 
of the letter of Mr Battaglia, the well known Italian constructor of reeling machinery, 
addressed to me — 

“ However sorry I may be, to be compelled myself to suggest the postponement 
till more propitious times, of the carrying out of the first industrial installation, 
especially in view of the risk that in the meantime the resolution to start it may itself 
vanish, I. can see no possible way of arranging for a supply (of the machmery) 

“Even apart from the rigorous prohibition of exports the conditions of the 
market for metals aie such as to render impossible the manufacture of any implements 
unconnected with munitions of war All metals have been requisitioned (by Gov- 
ernment) and workmen exempted (from military service) cannot be employed on any work 
except that connected with the wai Under such conditions it is impossible to undertake 
work of any sort If you kindly read my letter to our friend Dr Goiio, you will agree 
with me that it would be nothing less than fmolous to raise hopes that machinery 
can be supplied 

“ We are compelled to postpone the fufilment of sencultural design, from which 
we hoped that our studies would be crowned with success, now that all our efforts haae 
to be concentrated on the attainment of victory It is well that oui country, which 
IS poor in metals, prohibits the diversion of the smallest scrap from the manufacture 
of ammunitions As the great war is essentially fought with metallic energy we must 
redouble our efforts to overcome our natural deficiency ” 

The 'chief point in the letter written by Mr Battaglia to Dr Gorio is the 
following — 

“ To purchase a second hand plant would be to sacrifice the advantages of our 
study of local conditions, which we made with the object of introducing special features 
to suit those conditions 

“ A plant in sound conditions cannot be had now, and I would never thinly of 
sending over to Mysore machinery which is practicalh' not worth the cost and trouble of 
transport ” 

I would like to express my views on some points raisedi in a note on sericulture 
received by Mysore Government 
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Among others it is said that — 

(1) "Considering the appliances used the reeling is good” If it is true for somo 
reelers it cannot be taken in a general sense 

(2) “ It uoiild he useless to reel fine on an Italian reel and hate no sale for it 
It ha's been the cxpcncncc in North India ” As far ns I ha%e seen in December 1913 in 
the Goiernment Filature of Kashmir, in Snnngai and lainmu, and as far as I learn 
from tlie descriptions nndl illustrations contained in 1he bulletin Ko 39 of the Agri- 
cultural Eesearch Institute of Pusi com-cining the method of silk reeling in Bengal, in 
both these places which I bclieic to be the most important centres foi sericulture in 
India, not onlj there are not iii use impioied Italian oi in- general European reeling 
appaiatuses, but not eeen those of the ancient pattern 

(3) “ 7 atm not at all sanguine of the success oj the filature in irlnch fine qualities 
arc produced” I belieie, and the e\ninplc of China and Japan confirms m3 belief, that 
whonciei a more perfect product is brought into the raaikct it finds easier and more 
convenient sale I do not knou if India ma} be an exception, but I suppose that 
Indian silk wlien lendcrcd ns good in qunlita as that produced in tlio most advanced 
sericultural centres cannot fail to compete in the norld market, perhaps nith advan- 
tage ns the nages paid here for reeling seems to be much lower than in some other parts 

Tet it IS doubtful that such a result 1003- be achieaed even with the emploMnent 
of perfected means if this industi\ is maintained essentinlK in the cottage stage 


This completes the Commission’s record of evidence for 1916-1917 






